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I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world’s problems and of 
India’s problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not ina 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however, 
something even more than 
an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and as 
such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and 
the subjection of the Indian people except through 
Socialism. 
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Very indignant Persons 


They éxpect us to fulfil 
our tasks honestly. 
But are we doing so? 


Who are they ? Why are 
they so indignant ? And with 
whom ? They are the large 
mass of India's population, 
either under-employed or 
unemployed. Their 
employment, their hopes, 
rest upon the honest 
performance of those 
employed like us, who work 
in factories, in offices, in 
government and industry. 
The employed create the 
conditions for reducing 
unemployment and under- 
employment. 


Every single person 
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employed—manager, 
engineer, technician, 
factory worker, clerk, 
miner, doctor, lawyer, civil 
servant—has to answer 
these indignant persons ; 
whether he has been more 
concerned with preserving 
and improving his 
privileged position, than 
with fulfilling his assigned 
tasks with sincerity. 


Those of us who are 
involved in the manufacture 
of steel have a special 
responsibility in meeting 
the challenge posed by these 
indignant persons, because 
there is no employment 
which does not involve the 
use of implemerits and 





VIPs 





facilities,and there are few 
implements or facilities 
which do not involve the 
use of steel at some 

stage or the other. 


Our task in Hindustan 
Steel is to meet the rising 
tide of indignation, by 
providing the steel needed 
for development. 
Dedication, discipline, peace 
at the working place and 
the will to work are our 
most important resources. 
Do not destroy them. 
Help us to build, 


HIRDUSTAN STEEL 
T) A national trust 
for national growth 
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This victory has to be nursed to grow 
and yield many fruits. 

The battle the soldier won 
on the field has to be 
resumed on the home front 
by every ones 


PREACHERS 
OF DIVISION 

MONOPOLISTS 
OF PRIVILEGE 
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Momentous Period Ahead 


"Ps Republic Day has come at the close of a 
momentous year—a year of trials and tribula- 
tions, of sorrows and sacrifices, and of achievements, 
pride and pledges. Never before during the twenty- 
two years since the first Republic Day, did India pass 
through such an eventful, convulsive period which 
totally changed the face of this subcontinent—a 
new sovereign state, Bangladesh, was born, and 
along with it emerged a new India. 

Soon after the spectacular parliamentary mid- 
term elections, in which the people of India gave 
the Government and the Congress led by Smt Indira 
Gandhi an overwhelming majority in the Lok Sabha 
to implement the slogan of ‘‘Garibi Hatao’’, the 
entire country was engulfed in the consequences of 
the barbarous Pakistani genocide in its eastern wing. 
Nearly ten million refugees took shelter in this 
country. It was- only the unity and fortitude of 
the people of India that saw them through this criti- 
cal period when thé country’s social, economic and 
political structures were confronted with a near- 
collapse situation. 

For nine months India undertook this gigantic 
task when the US imperialists and their stooges, as 
also China, had been egging the Islamabad military 
junta on to a diabolical course of exterminating a 
whole nation, and remained indifferent to the plight 
of the refugees. However, the material and moral 
help from the Soviet Union and other socialist coun- 
tries in the wake of the Indo-Soviet Treaty of Peace, 
Friendship and Cooperation generated the necessary 
self-confidence in our people to bear this tremendous 
burden and face the Pakistani aggression as also the 
direct hostile actions of today’s most brutal military 
power, the United States. 

It was the renewal of the spirit of anti-imperial- 
the mighty British 
imperialism to quit this subcontinent, that had now 
roused the entire Indian people not only to hurl back 
Pakistani aggression but also to frustrate all the 
Sino-US machinations to intimidate this country 
with the presence of the Seventh Fleet, headed by 
the nuclear-powered aircraft carrier ENTERPRISE, in 
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the Bay of Bengal. It is the same unity and forti- 
tude of the people and their inherent anti-imperial- . 
ism that enabled Tndia to retort that she would not 
be deterred by such US reprisals as the stoppage 
of economic aid, even as she unilaterally declared a 
cease-fire on the western front once the Bangladesh 
freedom struggle had emerged victorious with the 
surrender of Pakistani occupation forces before 
the combined command of the Mukti Bahini and the 
Indian armed forces. 

Nothing else marks so clearly the maturity ofthe 
increasingly radicalised masses re-awakened to the 
inherent strength of their political independence. 
This is what impels them to rapidly move towards 
economic self-reliance to end neocolonial strangle- 
hold, and restore the perspectives of our struggle 
for freedom from colonial bondage. 

The period immediately after the Second World 
War heralded the emergence into independence 
of a large number of countries of Asia and Africa, 
as a result of the withdrawal of the former colonial 
powers from these territories—the most dramatic 
of this phenomenon being the liberation of the 
subcontinent of India from the British impe- 
rialist rule. Twenty-five years have passed since 
this event to enable us to closely examine its 
results. : 

The transfer of power on August 15, 1947, made 
us independent in dealing with internal affairs. In 
respect of our external relations we were left free 
to exercise our right to establish contacts with other 
states. But both internal and external freedoms were 
severely circumscribed because we were unable to 
adopt appropriate policies that would generate the 
necessary resources to ensure our independence from 
the well-established dominant economic links of the 
former colonial power. Failure to do this consider- 
ably enfeebled our efforts towards bringing about 
an all-round self-sustained growth. 

Consequently, we became dependent on outsiders 
once again by accepting massive aid through the 
World Bank consortium for our development pro- 
jects. Not only did it sap the initiative and energy 
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of our people to chart outa course of independent 
and sustained growth, it also tied all our develop- 
ment projects and programmes to the requirements 
exclusively of the aid-giving countries. While in 
external affairs we could vote in the UN and other 
international forums in one way or the other, we 
found ourselves bound down by several limitations 
whenever opportunity arose for us to act externally. 
Nobody appeared to draw the necessary conclusions 
that having won independence in the formal sense 
of the term, we remained very much dependent on 
others. The crisis through which we-have just passed 
has dramatically illustrated the constraints that im- 
pede our independent actions and the efforts we 
have had to make to break through them. 

For the first time now in twenty-five years, India 
is coming to her own, both in her internal affairs and 
external actions. Clearly realised is also the fact 
that a price has to be paid if the gains areto be 
consolidated. That price is going to be very 
heavy indeed in terms of national efforts, and mere 
mouthing of the slogan of self-reliance will take us 
nowhere. If India has to emerge as a really indepen- 
dent country, fully exercising her rights and obli- 
gations accruing from it, notime must be lost in 
translating the slogan of self-reliance into practice. 

The objective of our self-reliance and self-sus- 
tained growth was circumscribed by the very mode 
of transfer of power in 1947. A political structure 
was super-imposed on the Indian subcontinent with 
Partition and creation of Pakistan which enabled 
first the British and later the US imperialists to 


quarantine and isolate India and strengthen their 
footholds here. Pakistan became their main base 
of operation and a socio-political system grew in 
that country that was not capable of acting indepen- 
dently of. imperialist powers and, in turn, always 
came in the way of this subcontinent developing its 
own socio-political moorings. 

Now, with at least a partial breakdown of that 
imperialist imposed political structure, and the 
emergence of a new, sovereign state in the subconti- 
nent, there is every hope of the realisation of the 
meaning of 1947, independence for the People of 
this subcontinent, without interference and interven- 
tion of the imperialist powers. 


The past year has shown that this country is cap- l 


able of moving on its own, asserting its rights, while 
not flinching from the grave responsibilities that it 
undertakes to shoulder in the process. That is the 
very valuable capital India has been able to accu- 
mulate. It must not be allowed to be frittered away 
by relapsing into slogan-mongering and inaction. 
It has to be very carefully reinvested to enable the 
country to move vigorously ahead on the road to- 
self-reliance, breaking down the decades-old sloth 
and carrying out drastic reshaping of the planning 
and implementing machinery at all levels which is 
no more functional in the present context. 

We have put behind us a momentous year, in- 
deed. We have now to respond to the demands of 
a still more momentous period ahead. 

Saral Patra 
January 18 
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Kashmir: 


Path 


of 
Democracy 


and 
Secularism 


SYED MIR QASIM 


E are passing through an epoch-making period in 

the history of the subcontinent and have 
witnessed the birth ofa new and sovereign nation, 
Bangladesh. : 

For us in Jammu and Kashmir, the event has a 
special significance. Having firmly rejected the 
pernicious “‘two-nation theory”, the emergence of 
Bangladesh marks a significant affirmation of our 
long-cherished ideals of secularism, democracy and 
socialism. And, in retrospect, the people of the 
State can welltake pride in the fact that they had 
the singular honour of enienne into combat against 
the advocates of formation of nations on the basis 
of religion, a concept that has been buried fathoms 
deep with the victory of Bangladesh. 

This historic turn of events has radically changed 
the face of the subcontinent. The forces of peace 
and democracy have emerged stronger after the 
defeat of military junta in Pakistan. But it would 
be naive to conclude that the Pak rulers have abon- 
doned their schemes of annexing the State. Their 
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heavy dependence on some big powers, whose igno- 
ble role in the fourteen-day war is well-known to 
all, does not encourage one to feel that the new 
Pakistani rulers would cease to act as tools in the 
hands of these aggressive powers. 

While we must do everything to ensure the secu- 
rity of the country, in Jammu and Kashmir, the 
vigilance against the machinations of the enemy has 
to remain undiminished. While one cannot lower 
the guards against the threat of subversion in the 
State from across the border, the imperative need for 
stepping up the process of development and reforms, 
in accordance with our traditions of democracy, has 
to be kept uppermost in mind. This is a complex task 
requiring dedicated and united work by all of us. 

In our quest for strengthening the roots of 
democracy in the State, we have time and again 
taken important measures to see that our people 
exercise the same rights as are available to rest of 
our countrymen. As part of this process, the State 
Government deliberately chose to implement a 
policy that has come to be known asthe policy of 
liberalisation. It has to be understood that this 
policy is not meantto be a means of appeasement 
of those who have shown scant regard for the 
sanctity of the Constitution or country’s security 
in this sensitive region ofthe covntry, but is the 
product of our firm faith in the sanctity of law and 
the inviolable rights of the citizen. As such, the 
implementation of this policy calls for the defence 
of the Constitution and the rights flowing from it as 
the primary duty of our Government. This task 
cannot be fulfilled without, at the same time, cons- 
tantly strengthening a sound democratic, secular 
and socialist base in the State. 

Liberalisation could not be allowed to become a 
licence for the destruction of the very institutions 
we cherish the most. Groups and individuals who 
seek to undermine the State’s integrity through 
extra-Constitutional means could not be allowed to 
make use of this policy for their nefarious game. 
But people should enjoy to the full their democratic 
rights and false pretexts should not be used to limit 
the same. 

Ever since the dawn of freedom, our State had 
to confront complex problems and to undergo many 
trials. These began with the unprovoked aggression 
by Pakistan in 1947, wanting to forcibly annex the 
State and cut it asunder from therest of the country. 
But the people of Jammu and Kashmir, backed by 
the might of the country, rose toa man and fought 
back the aggressors. Our history thereafter has 
been one of repeated attempts by ruling circles of 
Pakistan to subjugate the State. Interspersed with 
organised sabotage and espionage, the Pakistani 
ruling circles thrice subjected our State and the 
country to aggressions during the last three decades. 
But their ambitions remained unfulfilled in face of 
our united resolve to defend our integrity. 

With the emergence of Bangladesh, after the 
fourteen-day war foisted on us by Pakistan, the 
nation has emerged stronger as never before. What 
has changed the course of history in the subcon- 
tinent is the courage of our brave armed forces, 
the solidarity of our nation and the outstanding 
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leadership of Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. The 
atmosphere of confidence and faith generated by the 
victory against Pak military junta cannot be allowed 
to be muddied by yielding to forces in the State 
whose primary objective has been to weaken the re- 
solve to uphold the very ideals for whose supermacy 
this country went to war in defence of Bangladesh. 

Voices are being raised by our detractors that the 
curbs imposed on elements in the State who have no 
faith in the Constitution and the integrity of the 
State, are meant for partisan ends. It is their plea 
that after the defeat of Pakistan in the fourteen-day 
war, there was no justification for these crubs. What 
has to be impressed on these gentlemen is that the 
result of the war has not, so far within our know- 
ledge, brought only change in the outlook of the 
elements who are known for their ambiguity on vital 
issues facing the country. There is no material 
evidence to show that these elements have reappraised 
there stand in the context of the changed situation 
following the emérgence of Bangladesh. 

While one would continue to hops that these 
elements would draw appropriate lessons from the 
new reality and try to find their own place in the 
national mainstream, one cannot subordinate the 
functioning of democracy in the State to the whims 
and fancies of some people, whatever be their impor- 
tance, if they do not accept the realities of today. 

Pledged as we are to strengthening democracy 
and ensuring stability in the State, it would be our 
endeavour constantly to encourage genuine demo- 
cratic movements in the State. For instance, soon 
after the elections for the Assembly are over, we 
propose to hold elections to the local bodies in the 
State, which have had no elected bodies since a 
decade. 

In the economic sector, while we would continue 
to upgrade industrial potential of the State, our 
major involvement in the coming days would be with 
the implementation of further agrarian reforms with 
a view to do away with the intermediaries who have 
no direct interest in the development of land and 
agricultural production. This would not only mean 
doing away with the defects that persisted in the old 
agrarian reforms law, but also making the tiller the. 


master of his own land.’ 

Already, we have made a reappraisal of our plan 
with a view to meet the urgent needs of our people. As 
a result, certain shift in emphasis are contemplated 
so as to speed up work on various schemes and take 
up new ones. Proposals emerging after the reapprai- 
sal have increased the size of the State Plan by about . 
Rs 13 crores, most of this increase being in the. 
sectors of irrigation, industries, and power. State’s 
capacity for the implementation of various pro- 
grammes has gone up satisfactorily and current year’s 
utilisation will touch new records. 

Happily, our increased Plan outlay for the current 
year has been met fully by the Planning Commission, 
reflecting the keen desire of our Prime Minister to 
speed up the development tempo in the State. 

of the Rs 36 crores Plan outlay for 1972-73, the 
Central assistance would be of the order of Rs 32 
crores, the total Fourth Plan outlay being Rs 158 
crores. 

The new orientation being given to planned deve- 
lopment in the State would concentrate on building 
up a strong infrastructure capable of sustaining the 
industrial and agrarian expansion in the State. 
Power development would be taken up on a big 
scale and within the next two years additional 400 
villages would be supplied electric power besides 
meeting the needs of new industrial units, of which 
about 400 are proposed to be set-up in the small- 
scale industria] sector alone. A Rs 25 crores rayon- 
grade pulp project is also proposed to beset up in 
the State, besides a watch and telephone accessories 
unit in the public sector. 

A major reform proposed to be undertaken in the 
coming period is the gradual shifting away of forest 
exploitation from the hands of private sector. This 
is necessary to strengthen the base of this powerful 
source of State’s wealth and model its functioning on 
modern lines, Similarly, greater attention would be 
paid to the solution of the problem of unemploy- 
ment, especially of the educated unemployment, in 
the State. 

It is our hope that in the days to come, the State 
would confidently march towards its destined goal— 
a prosperous, forward-looking Naya Kashmir. 


Why does Mao Tse-tung befriend Mr. Bhutto? Why is Nixon 
welcome in Peking? You may get your answer in 


MAN, GOD OR SPHINX? 


by 


ASHOK KADATHASKOTTIYA 


Pages 208 
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Available at 
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Nawal Kishore Road, Lucknow-1 
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TICKETLESS 2??? 


and you are caught ! 
How embarrassing | 
You end up by paying 
far more and may even 
land up in jali. 
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IF YOU HAVE ONE... 


You are happy 
and carefree 
during the journey 


and save financial loss 
“Si, to the Nation. 
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Now just a night’s journey by train to 
the Queen of the Hills—Darjeeling. 
Leave Calcutta at 4-20 P.M. for break- 
fast in Darjeeling. 


Darjeeling has no parallel in winter, 


- summer and autumn. Bright sunshine 


and enjoyable cold weather. Not 
Darjeeling alone— many more lovely 
spots—Kalimpong, Kurseong, Gangtok, 
Phalut, Sandakphu and the Valleys. 

Accommodation to suit all means at the 
Tourist Lodges, Shailabas, Tiger Hil) 
Lodge (Chalet) and the Shangrila. 





For further Information and booking, please 
contact Managers of Darjeeling Tourlst Lodge 
(Ph. 656), Shailabas (Ph. 684), Chalst,.Kalim- 
pong Tourist Lodge (Ph. 384) end Shangrila 
Tourist Lodge (Ph. 230) Or 


TOURIST BUREAU 
3/2, Benoy-Badal-Dinesh Bag 
(Dalhousie Sq.) East, Calcutta-1, 
Phone 23-8271, Gram: TRAVELTIPS Or 
Ajit Mansions, Nehru Road, Darjeeling, 
Phone 50 Gram DARTOUR 


Home (Tourism) Department, 
’ Govt. of West Bengal. 
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The 
Challenges 


in 
1972 


O. P. SABHERWAL 


Wt has 1972 in store for 

this land? The year marks 
the completion of a quarter 
century of Independence; it also 
stands out as a pedestal from 
where the outlines of the future 
become perceptible—faintly 
though—and the journey ahead 
can be mapped. 

The vicissitudes through 
which the country has just 
emerged have been a good school 
in fortitude. In the short span 
of nine months, an entire people 
have learnt and unlearnt a great 
deal, and many historical truisms 
and falsehoods have been laid 
bare. The same is true for the 
peoples of the whole subcontinent, 
but their experiences across the 
national frontiers have been 
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uneven, which 
connotations. 

The challenge that the Indian 
people have faced, and success- 
fully mastered, during the recent 
crisis has been many-sided. The 
challenge of arms was the climax 
of the crisis but by no means an 
isolated phenomenon. It,was an 
integral part of a great political 
upheaval which affected a nation’s 
philosophy, its creed. The cruci- 
ble of events also tested the 
motivations of forces operating 
on the international stage, which 
condition the larger course of 
world events. This too is an 
experience worth learning for the 
Indian people. 

For this reason, 1972is the 
reverse of 1947. The bloodshed 
in 1947 was the outcome of 
decades of religious fanaticism, 
abetted by the forces of Reaction 
and foreign imperialism—the 
then British rulers. It not only 
hardened the divisions among 
the peoples of the subcontinent, 
politically partitioned along 
religious lines, but. stressed by 
the two-nation theory it also 
created a fertile ground for 
the nurturing of retrogressive 
creeds and the operation of 
international forces prospering 
on these divisions. 1972 bodes 
no good to these forces of dom- 
estic reaction and those foreign 
super powers which prosper on 
the divisions in the subcontinent. 

Republic Day 1972 is placed 
at the apex of a liberation pro- 
cess which has greatly demolished 
the creed of religious fanaticism 
and hatred. From_ the ashes of 
the decadent order is emerging a 
new, equation on the subconti- 
nent—a trinity of the peoples of 
Bangladesh, India and Pakistan. 

Thesgreed of religious fana- 
ticism:has resulted in the break- 
up of Pakistan into the West- 
based nation, Pakistan within its 
new frontiers, and on the east, 
the land of the golden crop, 
Bangladesh. The credo on which 
the old Pakistan was founded, 
nurtured the monster of military 
despotism which lorded over the 
land with the benign support of 
the super powers interested in 
this edifice. The break-up of 
this edifice his been accomp- 
lished. but only after st eams of 
blood and tears were shed, and 


carry varying 


a trail of horror left behind. 

It is an ennobling mission 
which the Indian people and the 
country’s armed forces have 
perfo med during the difficult 
days of this crisis. 1n this battle, 
the self-interest of the Ind an 
people and the objectve of 


liberation of the people of Bangla 


desh from the yoke of the 
military-fascist obligarchy, mer- 
ged into one. By dealing a mor- 
tal blow at the military junta 
lording over Islamabad, the 
liberation forces have also 
broken the shackles of the people 
of Pakistan. 

A feeling of unmatched 
Satisfaction and fulfilment is, 
therefore, the dominant note of 
Republic Day 1972. The nation 
can well claim this sense of 
achievement, provided it does 
not engender a distorted orienta- 
tion or the feeling that the 
achievements of the past will by 
themselves sort out the arduous 
needs of the future. 

Peoples and nations, like 
history, do not conform to the 
facile outlook of repetition. The 
advance has always to be ofa 
higher order than the past, or 
else stagnation and set-backs are 
inevitable. 

It isin this sense that the 
truism, history does not repeat 
itself. comes handy. Having 
undergone the trials and tribula- 
tions of a national challenge, 
this country will no longer 
derive satisfaction from a mean 
target for 1972. It is only a 
higher order of progressive 
development which will hence- 
forth match the people’s expecta- 
tions. 

Where does this challenge 
come from, what are the big 
demands of the situation in 1972? 

The liberation process on the 
subcontinent is yet far from 
having been consummated. The 
tad ahead is still arduous, and 
the fulfilment of the people's 
rightful objectives will require 
Herculean efforts. To restore 
the correct balance on the sub- 
continent and a fraternity of 
relations among the peoples of 
Bangladesh, India and Pakistan 
should be one of the cardinal 
objectives in the weeks and 
months ahead. 

That will require the right 
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perspective and appraisal of 
the forces which impede these 
efforts. To bring abo it a healthy 
orientation from the debris left 
by the old order is no mean 
task—and yet it is worth all the 
efforts which can be mustered. 

Even more formidable will be 
the challenge in the socio- 
economic field. The tasks of 
economic salvation and advance 
may well outstrip the ferocity of 
the fight inthe battlefield It is 
on the outcome of the battle on 
this front that the perspective 
ahead will depend far more 
than on anyother factor. The call 
for self-reliance as the watch- 
word for 1972 has come not a 
day too soon. The implemertaion 
of this watchword is now the 
central task in the months 
ahead, and it calls for all the 
dedication that can be mustered. 

Self-reliance can no longer be 
given the low key interpretation of 
the past. Its 1972 connotation 
is a high order of advance in the 
technological-scientific field and 
rapid growth in ihe production 
process in the key industries and 
in agriculture. This country has 
all the wherewithals to achieve a 
self-sustaining growth of its econo- 
mic structure, and it has become 
urgent that this objective should 
be rapidly tackled. 


Unless the difficulties and 
bottlen cks in the economic field 
are dealt with on a footing of 
urgency matching the efforts put 
in by the nation during the recent 
ordeal in the battlefield, there is 
every danger that the country 
may miss the bus in the fateful 
months ahead. That would 
amount to putting the clock back, 
to opening the doors for a new 
disaster—and that is what stunted 
growth on ths subcontinent, 
more so in India, will henceforth 
mean. 

To be able to visualise the 
complexity of the tasks on the 
economic front, one has to take 
note of the fact that these are 
closely related to the social en- 
vironment and the administrative 
structure which is reeking and 
creaking. The cry of socialism is 
in this context, of little avail. It 
only sharpens the contradictory 
factors—the contradictions bet- 
ween a progressive economic ob- 
jective and the outmoded social 
relations which exist in the day- 
to-day life. 

The contradictions between a 
bureaucratic structure and the 
needs of socio-economic advance 
ate all the more glaring. In fact, 
little can be achieved in the eco- 
nomic domain without cutting the 
bureaucratic red tape and giving 


NOTICE INVITING TENDERS 


Item/percentage rate tenders obtainable on payment of 
Rs 2 per tender form for the below noted works are hereby 
invited in the office of the undersigned from the approved PWD 
B&R Contractors/L &C Societies on 28.1.1972 at 15.00 hours 
and will be opened on the same day in the presence of the ten- 
derers or their representatives who may like to be present: 


S No. Name of work 





Amount 


E. Money Time limit 





1 Constg. Rental Housing Rs 1,60,000 Rs.3,200- Hight 


Scheme, at Majitha. 
Conditions 


Months. 


| 1 Detailed N.I.T. & Estimate can be seen in the office of the 
undersigned during working hours on the working dav. 
2 Conditional tenders and tenders without earnest money are 


liable to rejection. 


‘3 No tender form will be sold/issued after 2.30 p. m. on the 


tendering day. 


4 Earnest money in the shape of Deposite-At-Call Treasury 


Challan or National saving 


the undersigned will only 
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Certificate pledged in favour of 
e accepted. 


Sdl- (G.C. Jain) 
Executive Engineer, 
Construction Division No. 2, 
AMRITSAR 





Indian society a more dynamic 
and responsive administrative 
forms. How far will India ad- 
vance during 1972 in tackling these 
objectives? The battle on the 
socio - economic - administrative 
front, nonetheless, promises to be 
sharp and big, and there will be 


little dirth of firework. 
It is in this context that the 
forthcoming elections in the 


States—a miniature general elec- 
tion at the States level—stare 
us in the face. This is an impor- 
tant event in the political domain 
and could accelerate the tempo 
of developments all round. It is 
sure to have a sizable impect on 
the socio-economic domian. Its 
im %ortance as an occas on reflect- 
ing the popular mood, in quick 
succession to the momentous 
events on the subcontinent, marks 
it out as a pace-setter for even 
bigger changes in the year ahead. 

The talk currently is of a 
land-slide victory for Prime Minis- 
ter Indira Gandhi’s leadership, 
and the Congress party function- 
ing under her helmsmanshi>, It 
is probable that the Congress will 
be able to register big gains at 
the expense of the parties based. 
on religious obcurantism and 
political reaction. This is as 
it should be, for the shattering 
blows which history has dealt to 
these forces onthe subcontinent 
should find a forceful reflection in 
the political environment of this 
country. 

But the questionis: where will 
the emergiu pattern of strong 
Congress-led governments at the 
Centre and in the States take us? 
Political stability, in the old sence 
can no longer be the hall-mark of 
a dynamic advance. If the stable 
hold which the Congress appears 
to be acquiring on the Govern- 
ments of land engenders a sence 
of complacency, then this will be 
an invitation to disaster. 

Having made a dent in the 
historic battle against the forces 
of religious obscurantism and its 
foreign progenitors, the people’s 
keen desire for stroming new bas- 
tions of despotism and backward- 
ness has been sharpened. The 
expectations for 1972 are soaring 
high, and the country awaits the 
new clarion call for the war 
against poverty and socio-econo- 
mic stagnation, 
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INDIAN SUBCONTINENT 


Long 
Journey 
Ahead 


SISIR GUPTA 


KP 3742 


Eyans of 1971 have gonea long way to create 

the necessary conditions for a new approach to 
the all important task of erecting a structure of 
peaceful, friendly and cooperative relations among 
the states of the Indian subcontinent. 

The end of the artificial unity of Pakistan has 
removed the main obstacle to the creation of such a 
structure. For, a united Pakistan would by defini- 
tion be hostile to India and nothing that India did 
to befriend Pakistan could have made any difference 
to the attitudes of the ruling elite in Islamabad. 
They needed an atmosphere of conflictin the sub- 
continent to attain their two basic objectives: (a) to 
sustain the unity of Pakistan with the help of a 
high degree of cultivated hostility towards India, 
and (b) to divert the attention of the people of not 
only Bangladesh but also West Pakistan, from the 
gravely unjust and unproductive political, economic 
and social structure in their country. 

Very few of those who lived outside the subcon- 
tinent had a full understanding of these deep-rooted 
bases of Indo-Pakistan conflict. It was India’s 
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unique misfortune to becalled upon to live in peace 
with the uniquely absured state of Pakistan. No 
other country was made to co-exist with a state 
whose sole rationale for existence was hatred to- 
wards its neighbour. Even greater was the misfor- 
tune of the peoples of Pakistan who were asked to 
live within such a state. Pakistan was vitiating the 
atmosphere in the subcontinent by first vitiating its 
own political life. Apart from the fact that the 
people of Bangladesh were reduced to the status of 
second-rate citizens in their own land, the people of 
West Pakistan were also put under the thraldom of. 
a military dictatorship which had little concern for 
their welfare. 

The grim tragedy that the hostility between India 
and Pakistan meant for the peoples of the subconti- 
nent was further heightened by t^e fact that for 
many purposes such conflict was fratricidal in 
nature. There were no other two countries in the 
world with so much in common between them as 
India : nd Pakistan. The peoples of the two coun- 
tries had the same historical memories, spoke the 
same languages, adored the same poets and novelists, 
developed the same forms of music, dance and 
painting, enjoyed the same types of food, and had 
similar social, economic and political ideals. It is 
py because there was so much in common 

etween them that anyone who wanted to create 
hostility and conflict in this region had to take re- 
course to extreme slogans and present a total op- 
position to the idea of cooperative coexistence of 
nations in this region. This indeed was what the 
rulers of Pakistan did. Their anxiety was heigh- 
tened ever time they saw how individua’ 'ndians 
and Pakistanis befriended each other when exp sed 
to such contacts at international conferences or 
foreig 1 universities or sports meets or Indo-Pakistan 
mushatras. 

It was not easy to erase the fraternal ties bet» een 
the peoples of India and Pakistan; but the more 
difficult it appeared to Islamabad, the . greater was 
its determination to cultivate attitudes of hostility 
towards this country. In doing so, they took re- 
course to the pernicious two-nation theory which 
adversely affected not only the relations among 
states but also the relations among peoples within 
India and Pakistan. Now that Pakistin has ceased 
to be a single state and the two-nation theory has 
finally crumbled, it is possible to view the pro- 
blems of relationship among the countries of the 
subcontinent in an entirely new light. The natural 
urge of the common peoole of th2se countries is for 
a much higher level of relationship among them. 
And as the peoples are asserting their political rights 
in all the three countries of this subcontinent, it is 
only likely that some thought will be given by the 

. Governments of each of these countries to the pro- 
amm of reconstruction of relations among them- 
selves. 

It is indeed unfortunate that the conditions for 
a revision of atti'udes could not be created before a 
major conflict be ween India and Pakistan had 
taken place. Pe haps, it was historically inevitable 
that a massive defeat had to be inflicted on the mili- 
tary junta of Pakistan in order to liberate the peoples 
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of this region from the disastrous attitudinal 
orthodoxies that had developed since 1946. What 
is necessary to remember, however, is that the defeat 
of the Pakistani military junta was not only at the 
hands of the Indian armed forces but also at the 
hands of the freedom fighters of Bangladesh and of 
those elements in West Pakistan which had revolted 
against authoritarianism. In fact, if the Pakistani 
forces had been defeated in an ordinary war with 
India, one could have expect few positive results 
from sucha defeat. The fact that Bangladesh was 
am'jor actor on the stage of the subcontinent 
throughout 1971 is of crucial significance for the 
future. Also important is the fact that the entire 
basis of the authority of the military rulers over 
West Pakistan had itself been demolished in 1969. 
The Government of Pakistan has been defeated 
primarily by its own people and this precisely is 
what makes this defeat so full of potentialities for 
the future shape of the subcontinent. 


New Challenges 


The question of relations’ between India and 
Bangladesh has been discussed in these columns in 
earlier issues. It is apparent from what has hap- 
pened since December 17 that both India and 
Bangladesh are aware of the importance of building 
friendly and good neighbourly relations. Bangla- 
desh faces immense problems of reconstruction and 
India is extending the fullest possible support to its 
new neighbour in its struggle for the consolidation 
of its independence. With Sheikh Mujib back in 
Dacca and in fullcontrol of the Government, it is 
not over-optimistic to believe that the process of the 
consolidation of the political independence of 
Bangladesh will not be spread over too long a 
period. The socialist world has extended its recog- 
nition to Bangladesh and itis only a question of 
time before a large number of Asian, African and 
Latin American countries do so. Early recognition 
could also be expected from a number of West 
European powers and some countries of the Com- 
monwealth. But the economic and social problems 
of Bangladesh cannot be tackled overnight and the 
base for long-term cooperation between the two 
countries has to be laid down now with these chal- 
lenges in view. 

Tt would be idle to deny that there are powerful 
international forces which are interested in sowing 
the seeds of conflict and dissension between India 
and Bangladesh. There may even be some domestic 
forces in both India and Bangladesh which will, per- 
haps unwittingly, be playing into the hands of these 
forces. ‘Therefore, it is necessary to view the pro- 
blems of India’s relations with Bangladesh with less 
complacence and euphoria than what is prevailing 
today. 

In any scheme of reconstruction of relations in 
the subcontinent, the tie between New Delhi and 
Dacca will have to be regarded as the keystone of 
a new structure. If they fail to rise to the occasion, 
it would be futile to expect others to do so. On the 
other hand, if they succeed in proving that it is not 
only possible to maintain the closest possible rela- 
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tions between the states of South Asia but also that 
such relations are beneficial to all, this itself would 
go a long way in persuading the smaller neighbours 
to revise their old attitudes and policies. 

It is not possible at this stage to spell out in any 
detail the institutional forms that cooperation among 
South Asian countries should take. Obviously, 
economic cooperation will have to be emphasized 
more than anything else. To begin with, it may be 
worthwhile to think of regular consultations among 
the economic ministries and the planning bodies of 
the various countries to ensure that there is a certain 
amount of coordination of the plans and develop- 
ment programmes of the various countries of South 
Asia. Hopefully, this will eventually lead to the 
creation of more institutionalized forms of economic 
cooperation within this region. Butit ought to be 
remembered that no association of nations and no 
scheme of regional cooperation can be sustained by 
purely economic considerations. 

The concept of the commonness of the political 
interests of the countries of South Asia has, there- 
fore, to be cultivated in all these countries. It is 
necessary to view the political tasks of the countries 
of this area in the light of the realities of the wider 
international environment in which they live. If 
the role and influence of unfriendly great powers 
in this region have to be curtailed, if a stable South 
Asia has to make its contribution to peace and stabi- 
lity in the rest of Asia, if this regionis to pull its 
due weight in the comity of nations, it may be 
necessary for them to bring about a degree of coor- 
dination in their foreign policies. 

There can be two types of regional cooperation: 
one, which is based on the concept of the dominance 
of a power within a reason, and the other, which is 
based on the principle of equality of states and a com- 
mon endeavour on their part to strengthen their inde- 
pendence in relation to the rest of the world. It is 
only the second model that is available to the coun- 
tries of South Asia. 

By now, all these nations are either committed 
to or advancing towards the democratic system of 
government, social reforms and economic progress 
and the removal of inequalities within their societies. 
It would, therefore be natural for them to have 
common foreign policy outlooks as well. But his- 
torical memories on the one hand and compulsions 
of habit on the other, are still operating to make 
some sections of their respective elites to view the 
problems of their foreign policy as fundamentally 
one of strengthening their independence vis-a-vis 
each other and not vis-a-vis the world outside. 

In some ways, Pakistan is still the odd man out 
in South Asia. There is much in Mr Bhutto’s past 
to create the fear that he will refuse to see the 
writing on the wall and attempt to pursue the old 
foreign policy goals through new techniques. Also, 
there have been some disturbing features in what he 
has said and done since his rise to power. But it is 
still too early to pass a judgment on his role in 
Pakistan. If he succeeds in turning the focus inward 
by creating a number of domestic issues and unleash- 
ing new political forces in his country, he might well 
create the conditions for a basic change in the foreign. 
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policy outlook of Pakistan. Mr Bhutto’s main 
problemi isto absorb the shock of the defeat of his 
country’s elite and to stabilize his own position in 
Pakistan. He can do so only if he takes note of the 
realities of the situation. He has to seek peace 
with India, stabilize the international boundaries 
of his country and convince his peoples that the loss 
of Bangladesh has beena healthy development for 
them as well. This might necessitate the revival 
of the very Tashkent spirit that he so stoutly des- 
pised in 1966. 

The two big powers which stood by General 
Yahya Khan till the very end and appeared to be 
the main friends of Pakistan, may prove to be the 
two great liabilities in reorienting his foreign policy. 
It is apparently China’s intention to turn all the 
countries of South Asia against India’ and to treat 
Pakistan as the spearhead of such a move. This 
runs counter to Pakistan’s real needs. As for 
America, even the necessary domestic reforms in 
Pakistan may not be consistent with the old level of 
friendship with the United Satates. Mr Bhutto 
cannot hope to attack the vested interests in Pakistan 
if he chooses to maintain a close relationship with 
Washington. 

These and various other considerations may impel 
Mr Bhutto to bring about a basic change in the 
foreign policy of Pakistan. If he does not, the 
chances of stabilizing his position in West Pakistan 
would be slim. Therefore, there are reasons for 
optimism in regard to Pakistan also. 

Mr Bhutto was right when he told his country- 
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men that if Pakistan has to seek any links with any 
country, it has to seek such links with India. In fact, it 
ig a matter of some advantage that Punjab constitutes 
the heartland of Pakistan. If it is difficult for all Pakis- 
tanis to regard Iran or Turkey as closer to them than 
India, it is particularly so for the people of Punjab 
who are eastern most people in the new state of 
Pakistan. 

It is, therefore, reasonable to hope that all these 
externally manufactured ideas of cooperation between 
Pakistan, Iran and Turkey and of the projection of 
Pakistan as a West Asian state will be spurned by 
the people of Pakistan. And the fundamental fact 
that Pakistan along with India and Bangladesh 
belongs to the same civilization area will be taken 
note of by the foreign policy makers in Islamabad. 
If they do so, it would be India’s task tocommunicate 
to them that this country is not only prepared to offer 
the best of terms for peaceful coexistence between 
India and Pakistan but also to be generous in various 
dealings between the two countries 

In any case, the uncertainty about Pakistan need 
not detract our attention from the more immediate 
problems of relations with Bangladesh. In fact, what 
shape and form the future policies of Pakistan will 
take depends partly on the trends in India-Bangla- 
desh relations. The problem of relations between 
New Delhi and Dacca i is, therefore, more than a mere 
problem of the relations between two neighbouring 
countries. Itis essentially a problem of taking the 
first steps in the long journey towards cooperation 
and friendship within the subcontinent. 





Pakistan, 
West Asia 
and 

India 


DEWAN BERINDRANATH 


T liberation of Bangladesh would involve a new 

power equation, both for Pakistan and India, 
with the entre Afro-Asian region as well as the 
super powers interested inthe area. West Asia is 
likely to play an important role in this new relation- 
ship. 

More particularly, for Pakistan this would mean 
refashioning of its destiny in ways more than one. 
No longer would Pakistan be interested as much in 
South-east Asia as it was till last year. Nor would it 
be necessary to bring in India “when drawing the 
map of new Pakistan”. Liberation of Bangladesh 
could, thus, mean liberation of Pakistan from the 
stranglehold of old myths and prejudices. The 
establishment of Bangladesh, the second biggest 
Muslim nation in the world, asa secular, democra- 
tic and socialist state, may not have meant.the 
vindication ofa one-nation theory (the comparison, 
in fact, is misplaced), but it has certainly amounted 
to a rejection of religion as the most important 
Component of nationhood. 

Similarly, the liberation of Bangladesh would 
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ultimately lessen the obsession which Pakistani 
rulers have been having with India. The eclipse 
which the communal elements would suffer in the 
entire subcontinent with the rise of a secular Bangla- 
desh, would in any case rob the heritage of hate 
which has been the bane of Indo-Pak politics. 
Pakistani military debacle would mean that it would 
no longer be able to consider itself as a viable rival 
to India. 

The way President Bhutto has gone round 
discarding and disgracing the army leaders is, of 
course, motivated by his personal considerations 
for consolidating his politica] hold. Yet, by doing 
so, he has unleashed a powerful anti-militarist 
process. This, again, would. compel rethinking in 
Pakistan about its possible new destiny. No longer 
would it be easy for even the most fanatic of the 
communal politicians in Pakistan to imagine that a 
parity with Tada was possible in future Mr Bh'tto 
may continue to talk about the “inalienable links 
between Fast and West Pakistan”. But he knows 
fully well that Bangladesh is Jost to Pakistan for 
ever Thus, India as a factor in Pakistan’s foreign 
policy would become less and less pronounced. The 
destiny of Pakistan, which according to Maulana 
Maududi, “was to be the base camp for the triumph 
of Islam in the entire subcontinent”, would now 
have to be refashioned in more realistic terms 

While the search for a new destiny may take Mr 


` Bhutto to many a direction, an obvious pointer would 


be a look towards West Asia. Pakistan’s ideologues, 
starting with Iqbal to Maulana Maududi, have all 
been st essing the point that the Muslims of north- 
west Indian subcontinent have a special link with the 
world of {slam in West Asia. Ideas of Pan Islamism 
had fired the imagination of Iqbal to the extent that 
he was thinking in terms of a federation of “Muslim 
India”, Afghanistan, Iran, Turkey and a larg> part 
of Arab Asia. The fact that Iqbalľ’s concept of Pakis- 
tan was merely limited to the Muslim majo ity pro- 
vinces of north-west India. and had tot illy ignored 
the eastern part of the subcontinent, coincides largely, 
though ironically, with what is left of Pakistan. 

U der such circumstances, it is understandable 
that any regime in Pakistan, whether it be of Mr 
Bhutto or someone else’s, would try ha-d to have a 
new relationship with th» West Asian region. So far 
this relationship has played oily a secondary role in 
Pakistan’s foreign policy. West Asian support had 
been solicited by Pakistan in the past only as a coun- 
terweight to India. Projects like the ‘Regional 
Cooperation and Development”? (RCD) have been 
propped up not s > much bv Pakistan as by the United 
States which has bee tryi g to trans'ate the Dulle- 
san Concept of “nor h rn tier’ into reality. Pakistan 
was drawn into th: CENTO and the Baghbad Pact 
not on itsini iative but because the Americans wanted 
it to be thre. 

From now onwards, the situation is likely to 
undergo a radical change. The only escape route 
left for the badly frustrated ambitions of the Pakistani 
e'ite remains West Asia. There is no denying that 
P kistan would be eminently suited to play an impor- 
t nt role both in the Gulf area as well as in the non- 
Arab, West Asian region comprising Afghanistan‘ 
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Iran, and Turkey. Islamabad can hope to havea 
great deal of leverage in the fact that Pakistani na- 
tionalism is yet in a nebulous form. As against the 
deep-rooted nationalistic and mutually antagonistic 
riva ries among the Arabs, the Iranians, the Afghans 
and the Turks, not to speak of the inter-Arab prob- 
lems, Pakistan can lay claim to the role of an unalig- 
ned umpire. Its military might has, no doubt, been 
cut to size, but its political stature in the West Asian 
context is likely to enable it to play an important 
role. 

Coupled with this is also the fact that both US 
and China are keen than Pakistan should continue 
to play a key role in the area. It is not without 
significance that immediately after Pakistan s debacle 
in Bangladesh, US has acquired a naval base in 
Bahrein. Even earlier, Pakistan in partnership with 
Iran was propped up by the United States to play 
the role of a counter-weight to the progressive move- 
ments in the West Asian region. Ironically enough, 
Pakistan has become more suitable to play this role 
after its bifurcation. No wonder, Pakistani Ambas- 
sador in Teheran in a recent interview to press, had 
gone out of his way to assure Iran and Turkey that 
his country had “not yet decided to leave the CENTO 
and would not do so without detailed consultations 
with her two RCD partners”. The arms aid which 
America wants to route to Pakistan via the reaction- 
ary regimes of Jordan, Turkey and Saudi Arabia ts 
a part of the US plan to dominate West Asia through 
Pakistani brokerage. 

Apart from the United States, China has also 
developed a vested interest in the importance of 
Pakistan’s role in West Asia. Displaying the typical 
opportunism in which Peking has excelled, the 
Chinese perhaps feel that Pakistan could be a viable 
link between them and the reactionary regimes in 
West Asia. The strategy perfectly coincides with 
Peking’s attempts to make friends with countries 
like Jordan and Iran. Pecing’s support to Pakistan 
is being used to curry favour with the most reaction- 
ary elements in West Asia. Through Pakistan, these 
countries are being told that China is the only true 
friend'y of the Muslims. Besides China’s political 
interests, Pakistan’s geopolitical situation also dec- 
tates every possible effort by Peking to help Pakistan 
become a dominant entity in West Asia. 


New Destiny 


Pakistan’s own economic potential and geogra- 
phical situation also make it possible for it to seek 
a new destiny in West Asia. With its compara- 
tively vast resources of trained and technical man- 
power, Pakistan can hope to get a large number 
of its educated intelligentsia, especially technical 
personnel, absorbed in the West Asian countries. 
The process had begun a few years ago, and it was 
likely to be accelerated in the near future. Simi- 
larly, Pakistan’s light and consumer industries can 
find a market in the West Asian region. The degree 
of integration which West Pakistan economy has 


achieved internally, would make it imperative for . 


Mr Bhutto and his successors to look increasingly 
towards the country’s West Asian neighbours. 
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Seen in this background, Mr Bhutto’s policy 
of paying special attention to his north-western 
neighbours appears to be not only understandable, 
but completely logical. It is not without signifi- 
cance that the first foreign visitor to Pakistan 
after Mr Bhutto’s assumption of office was the Shah 
of Iran and the first foreign trip the Pakistan 
President undertook after the bifurcation of the 
country, was to Kabul. This is as it should have 
been. One need not discuss at the moment what 
the Shah of Iran told Mr Bhutto or what trans- 
pired between the Pakistani President and his 
Afghan hosts. From all the available accounts, 
the meetings did not yield anything of special sub- 
stance or satisfaction to Mr Bhutto. While the 
Iranian monarch isreported to have only reaffirmed 
his country’s support to Pakistan, Afghanistan gave 
him some sort of an indication that it was not 
thinking in terms of active- confrontation with 
Islamabad on the Pakhtoonistan issue. Neverthe- 
less the Afghans have made it clear that they have not 
given up the Pakhtoonistan question. This is 
apparent from the continued pro-Pakhtoonistan 
propaganda from Kabul. 


Incidental Benefit 


Mr Bhutto has himself contradicted reports 
about a proposal for a confederation between Iran, 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. This has perhaps been 
done to allay suspicion in Arab Asia about 
Pakistan’s new role. The Arabs feel particularly 
jittery about consolidation of non-Arab Muslim 
power which can ultimately pose a threat to the 
Arab interests in the Gilf. Moreover, the idea of 
a federation with Iran belonging to the Shia sect 
is not particularly palatable to the Afghans or to 
a large section of the Sunni Pakistanis. The fact 
that some Right-wing political leaders who have 
now become anathema to Mr Bhutto, like Mr 
Abdul Qayyum Khan and Maulana Maududi have 
been propounding the concept of a Muslim federa- 
tion, must have also persuaded Mr Bhutto to dis- 
own the proposal. Yet, there is no denying that a 
major plank of Mr Bhutto’s foreign policy would 
now be directed towards consolidating his country’s 
position in West Asia, 

What should be India’s attitude towards such a 
development? The answer to the question would 
involve a reappraisal of our own strategy in the 
area. Until recently, Indin’s policy in this region 
has been largely conditioned by the desire to coun- 
ter Pakistani moves in West Asia. But now we 
need not waste much time and resources in our 
diplomatic efforts in West Asia in countering possi- 
ble Pakistani moves. 

Anincidental benefit of the recent war has been the 
practical proof it has provided that this nation is 
strong enough to take a decision and to implement 
it without much regard to irrational reactions in the 
areas which we hitherto have been trying to culti- 
vate. This is not to say that India should neglect 
a region like West Asia. Onthe other hand, it 
only means that India need not put too much of 
emphasis on obtaining mere vocal support which can 
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be of little consequence for either side. On the 
contrary, India has to concentrate on expanding her 
economic relations and political intercourse, as the 
most importint South Asian power eager to have 
friendly relations with the rest of the Afro-Asian 
world. . 

It would call for greater stress on economic reali- 
ties than on political polemics. Neither should one 
get perturbed if some West Asian countries, due to 
certain internal compulsions or external pressures, 
make a statement or two unpalatable to us. In any 
case, they have proved of little consequence in what- 
ever we wanted to achieve. Similarly, one should 
take with a pinch of salt the Pakistani claim that 
all the 104 countries which had voted in the UN 
General Assembly for a ceasefire resoultion, had 
done so to express their preference for Pakistan and 
opposition to India. As was ‘pointed out by the 
Prime Minister, many of these countries had voted 
for the resolution not so much as a condemnation of 
the Indian policy, but because the issues were ve 
much confused. 


Changed Situation 


The Arab countries, for example, had all along 
been pressing for the withdrawl of the Israelis from 


the territories occupied by it, and the Africans have | 


been particularly sensitive about the threats of 
secession. Needless to say, inthe case of Bangla- 
desh, the situation was totally different. But it is 
pertinent to note that due to the combination of so 
many forces stretching from the so-called ultra- 
revolutionaries like the Chinese, to the American 
“champions of the free world”, with the upholders 
of Pan {slamism thrown in between, a situation was 
created which had proved to be entirely unreal and 
of little consequence to us. : 

The unreality of the so-called solid West Asian 
support to Pakistan has been once again shown at 
the recently concluded conference of the Afro-Asian 
People’s Solidarity Organisation in Cairo, where a 
resolution was adopted on Bangladesh and the 
Bangladesh delegation was admitted despite the walk 
out by Pakistan and Libya and opposition from 
three of Pakistan’s friends. The fact that except 
for Libya and to a certain extent Algeria and S'idan, 
no other Arab country came forward to support 
the Pakistani case on such a crucial issue, is a pointer 
towards the shape of things to come. The West 
Asian region, like many other areas of the world, 
cannot afford to ignore the realities of a changed 
situation, and it is not always necessary for us to go 
on shouting from housetops, the degree of realism 
needed to be adopted by others in their foreign 
policy in every given situation. 

‘One need not get alarmed if Pakistan tries to create 
an opening foritselfin West Asia No West Asian 
country, however steeply inclined to Pakistan, is in a 
position to help it militarily against us. In any case, 
the magnit'do of such a threat could not be bigger than 
what was seen recently. Secondly, none of the West 
Asian countries would be willing to sacrifice its own 
national and particularly economic, interests ror the 
sake of Pakistan. The fact that even Iran chose 
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to play prudent and refrained from cutting its oil 
supplies to India during the war, should prove as 
much an eye-opener to Islamabad as to those in 
India who have been exposng their political im- 
maturity by asking for a “‘drastic reapprais 1 of our 
West Asian policy”. Of still greater importance 
is the fact that while the conflict was still on, Ira 
came forward to help us with a huge quantity o 
petroleum crude supplies. 

There is not a single instance where any disloca- 
tion of India’s foreign trade could be attributed to 
pro-Pakistani attitude of any of the West Asian 
countries. Even today, the quantum of our exports 
to various West Asian countries, some of which are 
considered to be close friends of Islamabad, is two 
to three times higher than that of Patistan. Any 
hasty step like that of revision of policy on Pales- 
tine was, thus, neither called for nor desirable. 

As a matter of fact, the Palestinian leadership has 
been the most vocal in condemning Pakistan due to 
rs latter’s close relations with the Jordanian regime. 

sa 
who have always opposed Pakistani presence in 
West Asia. It is, however, another matter that due to 
various internal pressures, the Palestinian voice has 
not been as strong as that of the conservative regimes. 
This has been mainly because while the Palestinians 
can speak only of the ideals, the reactionary rulers 
actually offer money. 

As regards Islamabad’s relations with Afghanis- 
tan, there are so many outstanding issues that any 
fundamental change of relationship would not be 
possible for a long time to come. Iran, no doubt, is 
eager to use Pa istani support in her designs in the 
Gulf area; but Pakistani involvement in the Gulf 
through the Bahrein base, can prove totally self-de- 
feating for Islamabad. It would surely turn Arab 
opinion against Pakistan. There have already been 
expressions of strong doubts and suspicions in the 
press in Iraq, Kuwait, Bahrein and other Gulf 
countries about Pakistani intentions. In case 
Pakistan tries to be an Iranian ally, the position 
would become still more complicated for it. 


Realistic Posture 


There is every reason to believe that irrespective . 


of his public stance, Mr Bhutto would be realistic 
enough to see that a big brother posture in West 
Asia would not pay, nor could he hope to get any 
substantial support from this  strife-riven region 
against India He can, at the most, hope to have 
certain economic advantages and consequently some 
accretion to Pakistan’s political stature throvgh a 
closer relationship with West Asia. He is perhaps 
aware of the complications that abound the West 
Asian scene and might, therefore, desist from trying 
to be the leader of the “Muslim wofld” by forging 
a Pan-Islamic bloc. Both Ayub Khan and Yahya 
Khan had learnt to their cost that such an attitude 
did not pay. Perforce Pakistan’s posture in West 
Asia would have to be projected through a low 
profile. 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Bangladesh 
and 

Some . 
Juridical 
Problems 


V. R. KRISHNA IYER 


A salvo of guns boomed in Dacca to receive the 

father of the youngest nation in the world by his 
people. The nemesis of history thus beneficiently 
reversed the role of guns from East Pakistan but- 
chery to honour to the head ofthe Bangla Republic. 
Prime Minister Sheikh Mujibur Rahman has asked 
the nations to recognise his country. 

A span of a year, short for any country’s history, 
witnessed popular elections, Tikka tyranny, non-vio- 
lent non-cooperation, violent revolt by men, women 
and children, rush of refugees by the million, 
Pakistani defiance of world opinion, Indian moral 
and material aid, military intervention and ultimate 
break-down: of Islamabad’s stranglehood and emer- 
gence of Sonar Bangla as the freehold of a liberated 
people. This panoramic chronicle shot up a new 
crescent on the Asian sky which symbolises joy and 
hope for suppressed mankind in Asia, Africa, and 
South America where more nations struggle to be 
born free from the womb of history and to make our 
planet the habitat of free peoples. Politically, 
Bangladesh is at once an epic event and a militant 
portent. Legally, the Bangladesh saga of liberation 
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and secession, statehood and recognition riddles 
international jurists with basic questions. 

A prisoner, the ‘other day, in a Pakistani cell, 
Bangabandhu Mujibur Rahman, has been freed by 
President Bhutto ina stroke of realism and states- 
manship rare in Pakistani obduracy, and now, as the 
Prime Minister of Bangladesh, he is presiding over 
the administration of his peop'e. The electoral ver- 
dict for a wide autonomy within Pakistan has aveng- 
ed itself by fulfilling the new behest of the revolu- 
tion that flamed forth from the ashes of the million 
bodies burnt down by the military regime—the 
creation of a sovereign republic. Shocked diplo- 
mats and men of learned confusion ask how seces- 
sion can be permitted even if Bangladesh freedom 
had been burnt down by sovereign Pakistan. Some 
heads of State wonder whether such extra-constitu- 
tionally organised republics can be given recognition 
at all. Ofcourse, it isnot in the book, but some- 
times the restless current of life, in a brief and bloody 
spell, resolves problems of politics and jurispru- 
dence, taking sages and seasoned practitioners of ' 
law, politics and ideology by surprise. Such a legen- 
dary leap was made by Bangladesh humanity when 
subjected to inhuman torture for demanding limited 
liberty to shape their federal destiny. 

Let us now frame and answer the legal issues 
involved in the process of Bangladesh’s self-deter- 
mination, in the claim for international recognition 
and other allied matters. Two basic questions arise. 
Have the people within a state the right of self-deter- 
mination in the shape of secession, and ifso, when? 
Is a state entitled to recognition where it has emerged 
contrary to a constitutional process? 

Self-determination is a historic right to revolt 
against satanic misrule, be it imperial or other. The 
most eloquent exposition of the great right is set out 
in that monumental document, the Declaration of 
American, Independence. It runs: “When in the 
course of human events. . .any form of Government 
becomes destructive of these ends (of life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness) it is the right of the people 
to alter or abolish it and to institute new Govern- 
ment.... When a long train of abuses and usurpa- 
tions... evinces a design to reduce them under ab- 
solute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to 
throw off such Government, and to provide new 
Guards for their future security. ...” 

By the same token, East Bengalees, as a people, 
justly dissolved “the political bands’? which connec- 
ted them with Pakistan. For it is a fact of history, 
not seriously disputed by Bhutto himselfin the 
United Nations, that the worst economic exploita- 
tion, cultural domination, administrative under-re- 
presentation and desparate disparity in military 
staffing, to which the East Pakistanis were subjected, 
aroused popular resistance and upsurge through the 
two decades. The harrowing tale of political sup- 
pression, branding Bengalees as traitors, dismissing 
the Fazlul Huq Ministry, delaying constitutional re- 
forms and defeating the people’s mandate of the 
first-ever free elections held in December 1970 on the 
basis of adult franchise—these were enough to break 
the back of any people. But military brutality 
exceeded and refined Hitler’s genocidal precedent 
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and the terrified masses fled in millions across the 
frontiers while more millions were scared away, 
homeless in their homeland. ' 

No American who keeps faith with the Declara- 
tion of July 4,1776, would deny the duty of coura- 
geous Bengalees to stifle “the history of repeated 
injuries and usurpations”. President Wilson offered 
the principle of self-determination to an anguished 
Europe where people had been forced into new maps 
by conquest. The West is estopped from denying 
self-determination—even secession. The Communist 
creed is more uninhibited. Marx, Engels and Lenin 
ideologically spelt out the obligation to support 
liberation struggles within states. So did Mao Tse- 
tung, although in the case of the Bangladesh mass 
uprising, where democracy was crudely murdered 
with imperialist weaponry by Pak tyranny, the great 
leader forget his Thoughts and the Red Book. 

It is noteworthy that Lenin, soon after the Octo- 
ber Revolution, in the Declaration of Rights of the 
Peoples of Russia affirmed “the right of the peoples 
of Russia to free self-determination up to secession 
and the formation of an independent state”. Stalin 
stood by this right in the constitutional mandate of 
Article 17 of the USSR Constitution which holds: 
“To every Union Republic is reserved the right free- 
ly to secede from the USSR.” Now, of course, 
the matter is set at rest by the vindication of the 
principle of self-determination by the United Nations 
Charter and supplementary resolutions. 

True, matters essentially, within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any state” shall not be internationalised 
with any interventionist motivation (Article 2 [7]). 
But this article must receive a restrictive construction 
in the light of the preamble when the very purposes 
of the Charter are imperilled. .“‘Faith in fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and worth of the human 
person, in the equal ‘rights of men’—these form a 
part of the high affirmations of the Charter while 
the purposes enumerated include the principle of self- 
determination (Article 1[2]). The recognition of the 
dynamic relationship between “‘conditions 6f stability 
and well-being” of nations and “the principle of 
equal rights and self-determination of peoples” is 
expressed in Article 55. The Organisation of African 
Unity even established a fund for financing liberation 
movements in Africa. i 

In a way, resolutions of the UN, in the light of 
the report of the Commission of Human Rights, up- 
held the paramountcy of self-determination as against 
the immunity of domestic jurisdiction. Where basic 
freedoms are crushed or a people asa whole desire 
to determine their political status freely as agn a 
crypto-colonial power, the plea of “internal affair” 
has no validity. Certainly, not every simmering dis- 
content, nor violent display by a section of the people, 
nor even direct action where democratic temcdics are 
available, can remove the issue out of the domestic 
jurisdiction of the state concerned. Anti-communist 
interventions by imperialist powers have bèen attemp- 
ted after instigating internal dissensions. Such 
manoeuvres are violative of the Charter. 

Let us examine two crucial issues closely. Since 
an uprising within Pakistan in the sole concern of the 
affected state, India had no business to give material 
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or military assistance to the Éast Pakistani rebels. 
Secondly, secession is a dangerous doctine, destruc- 
tive of territorial integrity of states and cannot be 
encouraged under the guise of self-determination. 
What would happen if Tamil Nadu demands seve- 
france of Uzbekistan claims to secede? 

The conscience of the great Charter being the 
defence of human rights where man is mangled bru- 
tally by a despotic state the Leviathan violates the 
Charter. In one sense, no man, no State; and where 
life losses all security and the individual all dignity, 
the state destroys its raison d’etre. Mankind cannot 
and has not abdicated in favour of political organs 
all basic values; for the Charter of the United 
Nations reaffirms faith, even at the outset, in funda- 
mental human rights and resolves to combine “‘to 
achieve international cooperation,..in promoting 
and encouraging respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all’. Article 2(4) obligates 
every member state to “refrain...from the threat or 
use of force, ..in any...manner inconsistent with the 
purposes of the United Nations”. 

These guaranteed rights, when substantially and 
mortally wounded, invite international action; and 
this is a serious limitation on such legalisms as “‘in- 
ternal affair”, “national sovereignty” and “territorial 
integrity”, which have to be understood in humanist 
relativity. Bangladesh has illumined, with the blood 
of its million martyrs and the tribulations of its 
ten million refugees, this blurred area of international 
law. If a million Americans were massacred and 
another ten million tortured out of the United 
States for the lethal sin of asking for their elected 
representatives to be summoned to meet, would the 
world community leave the matter with legal un- 
concern as within the state’s domestic jurisdiction? 
Politics and law mould each other and civilisation 
is at stake if jurisprudence reduces man to this level. 

World peace will be threatened by Promethean 
fire and law by justice if continued and complete 
suppression of human rights of large masses of its 
citizens by a state is not halted by international legal 
action. In this sense, India’s moral backing of the 
Bangladesh struggle was a vindication of its loyalty 
to the Charter. Parliament, in India, rightly affirm- 
ed its solidarity with the people of East Bengal in 
their struggle for a democratic way of life. ‘Aften 
all,” as Nehru declared, “where freedom is menaced 
or justice threatened ... we cannot and shall not be 
neutral.” 

The right of secession is only an application of 
the principle of self-determination. Colonies can, 
under the Charter, decolonise themselves and all 
peoples can freely determine their destiny. Resolu- 
tion 2625 (XXV) of the UN directs, reaffirming this 
proposition, that “every state has the duty to respect 
this right in accordance with the provisions of the 
Charter”. The spirit of this duty can. be fulfilled not 
by pious expressions of sympathy with struggles for 
self-determination as the West does in South Africa, 
but by material aid which will carry the fight for- 
ward to fruition. This liberal meaning has been 
imported by a learned writer who argues that ifa 
struggle for self-determination is to win, arms are 
necessary and aid has to take the meaningful form 
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of weapon supply. India was thus justified in the 
steps she took in the liberation of Bangladesh. ; 

Of course, there is another aspect, so far as India 
is concerned, there is the obligation, under Article 
14 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
for every member state to allow asylum to those 
who flee for life. If Pakistan drove its citizens by 
the million into another country by military action 
and would not create conditions for their safe 
return, it was a new form of aggression which world 
jurists must take note of. ; 

And certainly, when open aggression on the 
western sector began by Pakistan, India had to de- 
fend herself adopting the best strategy. In some 
situations the best form of defence is attack. 
Woodrow Wizatt wrote in the New Statesman: “If 
ever there were a just war, this is it.” Again, he 
said: “As the world refused to assert the unquestion- 
ed right of the East Pakistanis to have their Bangla- 
desh, it has no moral authority to criticise India 
for trying to set it up. The strongest part of the 
Indian case is...that they are championing demo- 
cracy and fighting ruthless oppression,” 

Shortly after the struggle began, in April 1971, the 
New Statesman wrote: ‘‘If blood is the price of a 
people’s right to independence, Bangladesh has over- 
paid...even if their movement is destroyed within 
a few days or weeks, it may only be temporary de- 
featina war of liberation which will eventually be 
recognised as just. So this may be the moment to 
consider what we, and other countries, mean by 
those splendid words which recur like achorus in 
the United Nations Charter: ‘the right to self-deter- 
mination of peoples’. Objectively or subjectively, 
in Chinese or English, in capitalist or socialist jargon, 
it is hard to fault the East Bengalees, or justify their 
abandonment by all the major powers.” All this 
may read mere political opinion but it accords with 
sound international law. 

Who constitute a “people?” to whom self-deter- 
mination belongs? A numerically viable and stable 
aggregation of humans with some distinctive per- 
sonality bonded by some interests, traditions and as- 
pirations and inhabiting a compact territory may be 
designated a nationality or people. A small group, 
a mutually fighting pack or scattered community 
stand excluded and must seek other forms of “mino- 
rity” protection than by secession and formation of 
a separate sfate. Then, who speaks for the people 
in such a grave matter like tearing away from a 
parent state? A disaffected minority or transcient 
majority cannot forge the signature of the people. 
Only, the whole or bulk of the people, asin East 
Pakistan. 

Again, what is the methodology of self-determi- 
nation? For, separateness does not always lead to 
separation. Two limitations are set. First, this 
right, in the context of liberation from oppression, 
cannot be allowed play on the side of oppression but 
invoked only to enlarge human emanicipation and 
the worth of the human personality. When Abraham 
Lincoln defeated the secession of the Southern States 
whose white population resented the liberal wave 
from the North and kept the blacks bond slave, the 
human spirit was vindicated. When Lenin permitted 
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tutional accommodation, 


the Finns and the Poles to opt for fresh sovereignty, 
freed from the dark night of Czarist tyranny, the 
response again was to the call of the human spirit. 
The core of the right is progressive in content al- 
though its application in complex social conditions 
is difficult and apt to be perverted from outside by 
imperialist stimulation or front inside by reactionary 
stimulation. Secondly, the cultural, economic and 
political individuality of a nationality, unless so bru- 
tally pulverised by the ruling class or deeply injured 
by other hegemonistic and chauvinistic trends as to 
necessitate severance as the sole hope of survival, no 
political or legal case for secession exists. 

In the historical perspective, the Bangladesh 
break-up was an inevitable, irreversible process igni- 
ted by the continual cultural alienation, political 
suppression and threat of physical liquidation of a 
people with a distinctive language, culture, tradition 
and political maturity and sensitiveness. For them, 
1947 ushered in political expectation, which soon 
darkened into cultural anxiety, deepened into des- 
pair of life itself, bursting climactically into a sudden 
urge for sovereignty. The false fears of scholars and 
futile alarms of politicians about secession of Kash- 
mir down to Kerala from the Indian Union, and of 
Kazakistan to the Baltic States from the Soviet 
Union are the product of ill-understood politics and 
law. The lesson of Bangladesh for jurists and 
statesmen is that portentous trends long neglected 

semeiorming a desire for 
rge for secession. 
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diverse groups livin ste Frritories within a 
sovereign state is the Wipact afforded to them 
to find their free level through the mechanism of 
électoral and administrative opportunity for self-ex- 
pression and cultural development within the broad 
framework. The modalities ascend from local self- 
government, provincial status and special safeguards, 
loose federal arrangement on to mere confederation. 
When separateness is too intense and sharp for consti- 
separation occurs—not 
otherwise. Periodic elections, a free press and other 
forums for opinion expression—these are some of 
the barometers and safety valves ina multi-national 
state. And this marks the basic difference between 
Delhi and Islamabad. The Soviet and Indian Consti- 
tutions take good care of nationalities and sub- 
national groups respectively. Peace and justice 
should be legally ensured in a complex polity by 
enforceable provisions for human rights. Juridi- 
cal norms should be set by international law in this 
behalf regardless of the doctrine of domestic juris- 
diction. To deny the right of secession in legitimate 
situations is to defy the spirit of our century of 
liberation. Progressive politics, inthis area, is the 
mother of law. 

Now to the important issue of recognition which 
Bangladesh claims. The nascent nation has, after a 
stage of successful insurgency, become a well-ordered 
geopolitical entity and now “an unchallengeable 
reality”, to which Islamabad has resigned itself. So, 
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it is, in the eye of international law, a state. Bangla- 
desh answers the juridical conditions of statehood, 
namely, (a) a people, (b) a country, (c) an effective 
government, and (d) sovereignty. It comprises a 
people, a viable community ranking eighth in a 
world of 148 nations. They are stable and settled 
ina compact and defined territory, Sonar Bangla. 
The new Government in Dacca is effective and en- 
during and its writruns throughout the state, com- 
manding, as it does, the habitual and voluntary 
obedience ofthe people. Finally, it has the attri- 
bute of sovereignty, Pak authority having been 
finally extinguished and Indian troops being station- 
ed solely by the courtesy of the Bangladesh Presi- 
dent. 

In the background of the general elections. of 
December 1970, we may call the present regime a 
Government of the people, for the people and by 
the people. If sovereignty resides in the people— 
and democratic jurisprudence cannot lend easy 
countenance to dynastic succession and legality of 
dictatorships as making for constitutional legiti- 
macy—the Bangladesh Republic is legitimate not- 
withstanding the violent midwifery that preceeded 
its birth. The right of revolution and liberation 
recognised in international law postulates legitimacy 
of such governments which are the product of popu- 
lar expropriation of power from prior usurpers. 
Conservative constitutionalism in the shape of a 
legal transfer of powet..for.the emergence of state- 
hood is fossilised jurisprudence., 

The next point relates ‘to . théyjuridical norms for 
recognition. We may ignore ‘the now discredited 
constitutive thedry and. base” ourselves on the more 
generally accepted .declaratory ‘theory. Where a 
community satisfies’ the jural requirements of state- 
hood, the law ipso. facto -attaches to it the legal 
quality of personalify?~-Other states should take 
cognisance of the fact and the ordinary way to do 
this and express willingness to deal with the new 
state is by recognition. 

By recognition in International law we mean a 
legal act by which One state declares the character 
and scope of its relations with a new stafe as an in 


ternational person. Such a declaration is, custos : 
marily, not necessarily, accompanied by the establish:.. 


ment of diplomatic relations, It is this practical 
step that facilitates cooperation between states and 
gives meaning tO recognition. Of course, recogni- 
tion does not always mean that the recognising state 
sympathises with the process of its emergence or the 
political system it has adopted. The play of poli- 
tics has often blurred the juridicial character of the 
act of recognition. The classic statement by Jeffer- 
son has governed juridical thought: “It accords with 
our principles to acknowledge any government to 
be rightful which is formed by the will of the people, 
substantially declared. We surely cannot deny to 
any nation that right whereon our own government 
is founded that everyone may govern itsel according 
to whatever form it pleases and change these forms 
at its own will.” 

Nehru has stated the law and politics of recog- 
nition correctly: “Countries are not recognised 
because you agree with their policies but because 
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they are there.” The British recognised the People’s 
China because “the Central People’s Government 
now exercise effective power over almost all of 
China and that it is likely to continue to do so for 
as long as can be foreseen”. Israel was recognised 
by the US and “it was done as a practical step, 
in recognition of realities; the existence of things 
and the recognition of change that had actually 
taken place”. ‘Nor is recognition a reward for 
good behaviour or a sign of political sympathy,” 
as Nehru stated. By the canon of realism Bangla- 
desh is entitled to recognition. The law has thus 
been stated by the New York Court of Appeals in a 
case in 1922: 

“Whether or not a government exists, clothed 
with the power to enforce its authority within its own 
territory, obeyed by the people over whom it Tules, 
capable of performing the duties and fulfilling the 
obligations of an independent power, able to enforce 
its claims by military force, isa fact, not a theory. 
For its recognition does not create the state, although 
it may be desirable.” 


Formal Political Relations 


The Law of recognition lies in the twilight of 
jurisprudence because the act of recognition may be 
legal but its effect is the establishment of formal 
political relations. Necessarily, the determination 
of the question of recognition is not justiciable and 
must be left to the executive branch. Even so, 
Indian policy has accorded with law except to some 
extent, in the case of North Vietnam and East Ger- 
many. The former, an indestructible political fact, 
has now received full de jure recognition by India, 
but the former, an equally anti-fascist granite of 
European geography, has been given de facto but 
not yet full recognition, “ 

The American ground for not recognising China 
all these years that it “would be of material assistan- 
ce to Communist China’s attempts to extend commu- 
nist domination throughout Asia” is legally unsound. 
This is injecting politics into a legal act. Of course, 
Nixon has given up that stance so far as Peking is 


- concerned, but not for Dacca. The US reason for 


not recognising the Soviet Union for 16 long years 
also is juridically untenable, namely, the absence of 
willingness and competence to fulfil international 
obligations. The revolutionary government of Lenin 
could not be expected to carry out the Czarist 
tyranoy’s commitments any more than Sheikh Mujib 
to repay the price of the guns purchased by Pakistan 
for genocide in Bangladesh. An eminent jurist has 
criticised this precondition for recognition thus: 
“Its retention in the practice of states merely stands 
as testimony to their unwillingness to give up a 
convenient instrument of imperialistic policy which 
is of doubtful propriety and efficacy.” 

Is Bangladesh entitled to be recognised de jure 
or only de facto ? Some jurists confuse the law by 
mixing up constitutional legitimacy with interna- 
tional legality. What has been called Wilsonian 
policy in America is next of kin to this theory. But 
Secretary Stimson of the US, in 1931, avowed to the 
contrary and argued for recognition, “not upon the 
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constitutional legitimacy of the new government 


but upon its de facto capacity as a nation to fulfil 
its obligations.” There are academicians who hold 
that “in de facto recognition there is naturally lacking 
the same intimacy of relations as exists between 
states recognising each other de jure”. Suffice it to 
say that these are part of a game of brinkmanship 
or of diplomatic hide and seek with international law, 
without juristic basis. However, the use has com? 
to stay in international practice and that way politics 
pays homage to law without owning it and connotes 
less formal, less complete relations than de jure recog- 
nition. The modes of recognition are many but 
the substance is willingness for rapport. 

The Bangladesh facts prove the Republic’s title to 
full recognition by the society of nations. It would 
be unthinkable that a portion of humanity once 
under the protection of international law should, 
merely because it had reorganised itself into a new 
state, suddenly be deprived of that protection. It 
follows that nations which have decent respect for 
international law will recognise Sonar Bangla. 
Barring India, it is remarkable that only a few small 
countries have acted rightly but the big powers and 
the newly liberated nations are still hesitant or huffy. 
The procession will, however, start under the compul- 
sion of hard facts. Even a large ostrich, if it 
buries its head in the sands of unreality, will be left 
alone in the long run. Lauterpacht denounces 
political motivation as a “spurious use of the 
weapon of recognition”. 

Admission of a new state to the United Nations 
is regulated by Chapter II of the Charter. Member- 
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ship, under Article 4, is open to all peace-loving 
states which accept the obligations contained in the 
Charter, and, in the judgment of the Organisation, 
are able and willing to carry out these obligations. 
The Security Council ‘must also recommend the case. 
The Bangladesh Prime Minister has pledged to 
abide by the Charter obligations and the state is 
ebuiousl peace-loving. Its ability to implement 
these obligations is manifest. Unless politics fouls 
the decision, the Republic of Bangladesh must sit in 
its rightful place in the House of Nations. The finest 
hour of the General Assembly arrives when it 
speaks for the whole of mankind. 

Even John Foster Dulles wrote, in 1950, in his 
book War or Peace: “Ihave now come to believe 
that the United Nations will best serve the cause of 
peace if its Assembly is representative of what the 
world actually is, and not merely representative of 
the parts which we like. Communist Governments 
today dominate more than 30 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the world. We may not like that fact; in- 
deed, we do not like it at all. But if we went to have 
a world organisation then, it should be representa- 
tive of the world as it is.” 

Three or four points of importance have arisen 
as legal offshoots of Bangladesh liberation. Is the 
new republic a successor to Pakistan? I doubt. 
Where the new state springs into life by revolution 
and not by transfer of power, it is difficult to import 
succession by one of the other which it destroyed 
by the seizure of power. Discontinuity, legal, is 
writ large but continuity, actual, is manifest. For 
purposes of municipal law, different principles may 
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have to be invoked, but in international jurispru- 
dence no theory of succession will work. Yet, in 
regard to contracts, the benefit of which has been 
enjoyed by the new state equitable considerations 
may arise as for instance where a foreign loan 
earmarked for a dam has been consumed and 
continues to help the new state. However, it is 
impossible that the new state will be liable for 
contracts created to suppress the people who even- 
tually rebelled into statehood. No man is under a 
duty to pay for the abortive services of his hangman 
and his abettor. j 
Again, can Bangladesh claim the benefit of 
contracts entered into by Pakistan, for example, 
for money due to the government on account of 
sale of jute or tea? Rules of law and new norms 
which accord with justice must be evolved in this 
area where the previous state has been dispossessed 
and a new state has emerged by revolution and 
rejection of the prior state. 
A significant spin-off benefit from the tragedy 
and triumph of Bangladesh and Indo-Pakistan 
conflct is the water-proofing of states against 
politico-religious pollutants. Religious „Wars of 
medieval vintage are modern fossils, but still fraught 
with military mischief where state policy charged 
. with militant religious politics brings a nation into 
conflict with another. The watershed or rather the 
wall of separation between God and Caesar so 
lucidly drawn by Jesus, holds good in international 


life. 


Of course, in socialist countries God has failed 
or died arid does not motivate states to take up 
arms in His name. But Pakistan’s jehad against 
India and butchery of Bangladesh Muslims calling 
them un-Islamic, show that secularism in intras 
national and inter-national politics must be made 
a juridical norm for observance by all nations. In 
many parts of Asia and Africa, God threatens the 
peace of man, and: law must taboo Him from inter- 
vention or rather inhibit states from politically 
eating the forbidden fruit of religion. Bangladesh 
blood has proved the secular proposition that states 
qua states shall be dedicated religiously to human 
rights and a world order as a legal norm. 


Another grievous wrong deserves the attention of 
international jurists—I mean the genocide practised 
in East Bengal. Indeed, a refinement on Hitler was 
practised in Dacca in the selective slaughter of 
intellectuals and in the deadly, dastardy invitation 
to state dinners before liquidation? Trial for crimes 
against humanity must be high on the agenda of 
post-war issues in every military conflict with bar- 
baric fringes. Then alone international law fulfils its 
tryst with humanity. Warring governments and 
generals must be constantly warned that Hitler was 
not the last Hitler in history, and Nuremburg not 
the last trial for war crimes. The rule of law must 
run close to the rule of life at every level. Law and 
life leave no vacuum; and so, East Pakistan is dead ; 
Long Live Bangladesh. . 
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LIBERATION OF 
BANGLADESH 


Vindication 
of 

Our 
National 
Ideology 


SUBRATA BANERJEE 


"HERE are times in the history 
of a nation when it suddenly 
finds itself catapulted into anew 
stage of development. Sometime 
it is the result of planned, con- 
scious efforts, 

A number of social, economic 
and political changes add up to 
a sudden leap forward. A quali- 
tative change takes place. It 
may not lead to a fundamental 
social transformation. It may 
not amount to a social revolution. 
Novertheless, it is a revolution 
of sorts. May be a mini-revolu- 
tion. And itis such mini-revolu- 
tions that finally add up to a 
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fundamental social transforma- 
tion. At times this is seemingly 
the result of a constellation of 
events. 

It was such a constellation of 
events that brought about a situa- 
tion in which, to use the words 
of our Prime Minister, <‘the 
people of Bangladesh battling for 
their very existence and the 
people of India fighting to defeat 
the aggression now find them- 
selves partisans in the same 
cause”. The events leading to 
this war, which we undertook 
most reluctantly, have acted as a 
catalyst pushing us suddenly for- 
ward to anew stage of develop- 
ment. 

After this war and our parti- 
cipation in the liberation of 
Bangladesh, India will never be 
the same again. This is the 
beginning of a new stage in the 
history of our country and our 
people. If we are to benefit 
really from this experience, we 
must try to understand what we 
have achieved. Only then shall 
we be able to harness the unity, 
the self-confidence and the matu- 
rity we have gained in this couple 
of weeks. 

The Prime Minister has 
characterised our all-out support 
to Bangladesh as a new stage in 
the history of liberation struggles. 
There have been many instances 
in history of governments born 
of armed revolutions coming to 
the aid of similar revolutions in 
other countries. There were 
major social revolutions changing 
the course of history. Such were 

„the French, the Russian and the 
Chinese revolutions. 

The achievement of Indian 
freedom wasalso a revolution. 
It ‘was, however, an unfinished 
revolution. Jt ended foreign rule, 
but did not complete the task of 
carrying out a fundamental social 
transformation, of changing the 
socio-economic structure. Yet 
it had far-reaching implications. 
It marked the beginning of the end 
of colonialism. Many were the en- 
slaved nations inspired by our 
struggle for freedom. Many of 
them gained their freedom, after 
us, in quick succession. We have 
yet torealise the significance of 
our role in the emergence of the 
Third World of newly indepen- 
dent states. 


All these revolutions in the 
colonial world were naturally 
sympathetic to freedom struggles 
everywhere. So far, however, no 
such country had physically parti- 
cipated in the liberation of 
another oppressed nation. India’s 
role in the liberation of Bangla- 
desh has created history. The 
significance of this event has not 
been lost on world powers inter- 
ested in the preservation of the 
status quo. The powers inter- 
ested in fundamental social trans- 
formation did not take long to 
appreciate its significance either. 
This was evident from the Soviet 
support and the American oppo- 
sition. 

Such an event cannot but 
leave its impress on the future 
course of our development. Out 
of this welter of events Bangla- 
desh is not the only new nation 
that has been born. A new 
India has also emerged. 

The victory that we have won 
is not merely a victory in our 
struggle to defend our territorial 
integrity. It is a victory of, to 
use the words of our Prime 
Minister again, “the basic ideals 
which have given strength to this 
country and on which alone 
we can progress to a better 
future”. 

The whole course of our 
development since Independence 
had prepared us for this role, 
just as the whole course of 
Pakistan’s development had 
inevitably led to the crisis of 
Bangladesh. Too long have we 
been prisoners of political 
dogmatism, on the one hand, and 
intellectual dishonesty on the 
other, to be able to grasp fully 
the real significance of the dyna- 
mism of our national ideology 
of democracy, secularism and 
socialism. 

This is an ideology that falls 
short of the demands of scienti- 
fic socialism and yet is opposed 
to unbridled capitalism. This is 
an ideology that is committed to 
support every struggle for free- 
dom wherever it may be fought. 
The seeds of this ideology were 
sown during the days of our 
struggle for freedom and Jawahar- 
lal Nehru was its architect. 

_ Ever since Indpendence, des- 
ite many mistakes, many vacil- 
tions, many deviations, we 
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i io 
have evolved the broad pattern 
ofthe path thatall countries 
liberated from colonial domina- 
tion must ultimately take to find 
their own specific roads to 
socialism. 

Over the year, our Five Year 
Plans, with their accent on indus- 
trialisation and the public sector, 
have changed the face of our 
country and the attitudes of our 
people. Our foreign policy of 
non-alignment has saved us from 
a fate similar to Pakistan’s and 
left our options open to take an 
independent stand at time of 
crisis, such as the one created by 
emergence of Bangladesh. 

Our emphasis on secularism 
and our democracy have helped 
our people to become politically 
mature. This was evident from 
the fact that unlike 1962 or 1965, 
this time there was no expression 
of hysteria or chauvinism. On the 
contrary, there was the cool con- 
fidence of a mature people. 

The aggression that we had 
faced in 1962 and again in 1965 
had showed up many of our 
weaknesses. We had failed to 
realise that the political and eco- 
nomic developments had brought 
about important changes in social 
relations. This situation deman- 
ded structural changes to absorb 
the new forces that had come 


into play, new conflicts of inter- 
ests that had emerged. We had 
reached a turning point in our 
history and we were reluctant to 
make the turn. 

It was this that led to a period 
of instability. It was really an ex- 
pression of the urge of the people 
for change within the present 
framework without having to go 
through the vicissitudes of an 
armed revolution. It was an ex- 
pression of the maturity of our 
poopie demanding a new leader- 
ship. 

At such turning points in the 
history of any nation, the balance 
of forces usually throws upa 
new leadership, with Smt Indira 
Gandhi emerging as its centre. 
Such a leadership has begun to 
develop. The various economic 
and political measures taken 
during the last five years are ex- 
pressions ofthe recognition of 
the need to take positive steps 
towards fundamental structural 
changes to absorb the new ten- 
sions that have developed in 
society. This has naturally found 
expression in the new aligaments 
that have taken place in our for- 
eign policy within the broad 
frame-work of our national ideo- 
logy. 

The Prime Minister has righ- 
tly said: “India of today is not 
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the same as before 1965. Many 
changes have taken place.” It is 
this emerging new India that was 
suddenly confronted with the 
liberation struggle of Bangladesh. 

That is why itwas able to 
face the situation with such calm 
confidence, maturity and strength. 
That is why it could face the 
threat of the Seventh Fleet, the 
hostile postures of China and the 
calculated indifference of practi- 
cally every power, except the 
Soviet Union and the socialist 
countries. This was indeed the 
result of the domestic and for- 
eign policies followed during the 
last years. 

Steeled in the fireof this 
struggle, domestic and foreign, 
has emerged a new India. A 
leadership anda people who 
have participated in the libera- 
tion struggle ofa neighbouring 
country, now have the self-confi- 
dence and the pride to face the 
challenges of charting out their 
own path of progress. 

Through the prism of this 
crisis we have recognised our 
friends and our foes and have 
rediscovered the roots of our 
strength. Our democratic structure 
has proved its stability. Our 
secularism has vindicated itself 
in liberating a country with an 
overwhelmingly Muslim popula- 
tion. Our steps towards laying the 
foundations for building soci- 
alism have found validily in the 
mature, confident manner in 
which the people united behind 
the leadership at this hour of 
crisis. 

In this hour of victory we can- 
notafford to become compla- 
cent. The danger to our freedom 
and integrity still persists. As a 
nation, we have still many hurd- 
les to cross. The strength that we 
have shown during the last few 
months must now be harnessed 
to build the new India of our 
dreams. This demands united 
action by the leadership and the 
people to strengthen our demo- 
cracy and our economy, and to put 
an end to narrow communal and 
regional conflicts. 

Thus alone can we open up 
our Own road to socialism. Thus 
alone can we bring peace, stability 
and prosperity to this land of 
ours. It is a challenge that every 
one of us must accept. 
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of the papers ofthe Special 

ction Group on the 1971 
Bangladesh question, revealed 
little about the US policy that 
had been known in this country. 

But the US Administration’s 
reacfion to the study has been, 
in Smt Indira Gandhi’s language, 
“traumatic”. No one denied its 
authenticity though Henry Kissin- 
ger accused that he had been 
quoted off the context. President 
Nixon ordered a probe into the 
circumstances leading to the 
divulgence of State secrets. The 
New York Post, on the other hand, 
demanded a probe into the evolu- 
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tion of US policy towards India 


` and Pakistan. 


The reaction is understand- 
able. As late as 1965, a Pakistani 
Assistant Professor in the Cornell 
University wrote that the US 
policy makers were “unable fo 
avoid the psychological and politi- 
cal pitfalls of colonial powers and 
feudalregimes like France and 
Nationalist China”, as it always 
viewed a revolutionary warfare as 
essentially a conspiracy, “inspired, 
directed and controlled from 
abroad”. 

“As the chief conspiratorial 
group,” he went on, “the commu- 
nists are believed to be the most 
likely initiators and beneficiaries 
of revolution.” In the US formu- 
lation, all such revolutions were 
merely technical problems requir- 
ing nothing but show of arms. 
(Eqbal Ahmad, “Revolutionary 
Warfare : How to Tell When the 
Rebells Have Won,” The Nation, 
USA, cci, August 30, 1965, 
pp 95-97) 

The heritage of Dulles has 
taught Nixon to suspect every 
progressive political movement as 
Anti-US and, therefore, commu- 
nist. Yet, this incisive analysis of 
the US reflexes towards revolu- 
tions needs two qualifications : 

(/) The US “global commit- 
ment’’ to balance of power has 
been accompanied by her assump- 
tion of responsibility for policing 
the world under her own tutelage. 

(2) The US has engineered a 
series of revolutions in Latin 
America; Asia and Africa for the 
benefit of the free world. The 
Lon Nol coup in Cambodia is 
among the recent ones. 

By a dialectical unity of tne 
opposites, the USA and Maoist 
China found themselves in the 
same bed on the issue of Pakistan. 
To China all revolutions are good 
so far as they benefit China or, at 
least,do not cost her anything. 
It is interesting to recall tbat, at 
the Security Council debate over 
the Indo-Pak war, the Chinese de- 
legate asked his Indian counterpart 
if India intended to grab Tibet on 
the plea that Tibetan refugees 
were inIndia. Later, China accu- 
sed the USSR of dreaming of 
naval control on the Indian Ocean 
in collusion with India. 

It will be evident that the geo- 
political calculations of China and 


the USA coincided on Bangladesh. 
But, while the USA actually made 
a military move, Lt-General 
Candeth assures us, there was not 
much of Chinese troops movement 
across the Himalayas. In 1965, 
also, China’s menacing gestures 
did not actually lead to a second 
Sino-Indian war. 

Geography of Pakistan : Part 
of this Chinese riddle can possibly 
be explained by a reference to 
Pakistan’s geography. Open any 
US publication on Pakistan 
(including Gunnar Myrdal’s Asian 
Drama), you will find the delinea- 
tion of its eastern wing as South- 
east Asia and of the western wing 
as Middle East. It is for thisreason 
that the involvement of Pakistan 
in both South-east Asian and 
West Asiin (SEATO and 
roe military alliances of the 
US 


The CENTO was evidently an 
anti-USSR arrangement. So was 
the SEATO meant to bea barri- 
cade against communism in South- 
east Asia. They were built almost 
at the same time after US reverses 
in Korea and Iran. 

After the cultural revolution, 
however, China appeared harmless 
to the USA and, amid reports of 
growing Sino-Russian tension, in 
1970 President Nixon, for the first 
time, made his plan to visit China 
known. Dr Henry Kissinger’s 
adventure in salesmanship (verging 
on racket) last July made the 
dream realizable Pakistan’s middle- 
manship in that trade put her ina 
position of doubtful advantage. 

China voted with the USA in 
the United Nations with a view to 
killing democracy in Bangladesh. 
Her vitriolics against the “Indian 
reactionaries” were stronger than 
her criticism of US bombing on 
North Vietnam, in the Maoist 
dialect. But the snows of the 
Himalayas froze her ‘“revolutio- 
nary solidarity” with the Pakistani 
military junta. The US ENTERPRISE 
also failed to pay off. It raced ag- 
ainst time across the Malacca Strait 
to reach the port of Chittagong to 
rescue General Niazi’s horde. 

_ To cap the US humiliation, 
fifteen minutes before Niazi’s 
surrender on December 16, 1971, 
the All India Radio broadcast an 
ultimatum on the ENTERPRISE in 
the form of a proclamation of the 
Acting President of Bangladesh 
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defining the territorial waters of 
the People’s Republic of Bangla- 
desh. And there were reports that 
the Russian navy was in its pur- 
tsuit. She had no alternative to 
‘smugging about” (as the Ameri- 
cans say) only to make her 
resence felt for some time in the 
dian Ocean. 

The Seventh Fleet : There lies 
cause for India’s concern. The 
very fact that the Seventh Fleet 
contingent arrived within one 
month of the UN Genera! Assem- 
bly’s resolution declaring the 
Indian Ocean area as neutral, 
indicates that it is likely to 
develop the habit of visiting 
this zone off and on, taking 
advantage of the bogey of Indo- 
Soviet collusion in South 
Asia. 

Which brings us to the story 
of the Seventh Fleet. After the 
Second World War, the Seventh 
Fleet was first employed to pre- 
vent the annexation of Formosa 
by the People’s Republic of 
China. Later, it hustled into the 
Korean War. After the Geneva 
Conference of 1955, when US 
interest in Vietnam became 
paramount, it sailed into the Gulf 
of Tonkin. Between 1957 and 
1967, the fleet was heavily rein- 
forced and nuclearized. It became 
the springboard of US operation 
in Indochina. 

Yet the war in indochina went 


wrong, with the USA and Nixon 
committed to his electorate to 
end the US involvement in the 
costly war before he sought re- 
election. Even his Christmas 
rampage on North Vietnam 
showed him no streak of hope. 
For, the “Revisionist” Russians 
at once came to the assistance of 
the North Vietnamese and the 
“Indian reactionaries” condem- 
ned the bombings in no uncertain 
terms. 

At last, on January 3 this 
year, Nixon spelled out one of 
the objectives of his visit to 
China in February, as securing 
Chinese assistance in releasing 
the US prisoners of war in North 
Vietnam. 

Just as simple as that. Ifthe 
Chinese prove more obliging, 
there may be a bigger deal. 
Perhaps, it will involve a great 
deal of South-east Asia. Perhaps 
the barter will be between Korea 
and Indochina. In the past, the 
Chinese have proved themselves 
more sensitive about Korea than 
about Indochina. And, with the 
US nuclear installations in Japan, 
China could not be a gfeat men- 
ance to the US interests in the 
Pacific. But, then, the Seventh 
Fleet will obviously need more 
space for navigation. 

It will be recalled that, after 
the 1970 cyclone in the former 
East Pakistan, Admiral Bayne of 
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the US Navy paid an apparently 
compassionate visit to the coasts 
of Khulna, Sandwip and Chitta- 
gong. Rumour (?) has it that the 
US became interested in the 
Sandwip-Chittagong complex as a 
possible Seventh Fleet base. The 
gradual withdrawal of the British 
navy from the Jdian Ocean gives 
the US almost a divine right of 
succession there. 

Realization of the dream of 
the US will be benefical to China 
inasmuch as it will reduce US 
presence on her eastern 
waters. In the Bay of Bengal, 
China has little interest, China’s 
rulers are not the people who 
would plunge into a troubled 
water until they had seen the fish 
clearly. Next to Britain, China 
knows her national interests best. 
East Pakistan was US child. 

The Silk Route: It was not 
so with the western wing. China 
would possibly intervene had 
the Indian army crossed the 
Kargil range and threatened” 
China’s 2500-year old “Silk Route 
that passes through Gilgit in 
occupied Kashmir and opens her 
Sinkiang and Tibet regions to 
the Karachi port and further to 
the Middle East. This almost 
only outlet for China towards 
West Asia along with Chian’s 
deal with Pakistan over portions 
of Aksai Chin, constitute China’s 
major interest in the north-west 
of India. 

It can now be safely predicted 
that the liberation of Bangladesh 
will intensify two kinds of big 
power involvement: 

(/) Intense naval activity in 
the Indian Ocean area and con- 
comitant pressures on Bangladesh 
for admitting US presence at her 
coasts. 

(2) A kind of Sino-US con- 
dominium on the western wing 
of former Pakistan. Gilgit has 
been an important observation 
post of the USA. The USSR 
border is within shelling distance 
from that place. It is more than 
possible that Pakistan will again 
become the centre of an unholy 
alliance against both India and the 
USSR. All these pressures are also 
bound to affect Afghanistan which 
literally drives a wedge between 
occupied Kashmir and the USSR 
ani touches the border of 
Sinkiang. 
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Peking’s 
Preposterous 
Postures 


M. S. N. MENON 


ie his first speech at the UN, 
the Chinese representative 
said: “China, like the over- 
whelming majority of the Asian, 
African and Latin American 
countries, belongs to the Third 
World.” 

“Belongs to the Third World”? 
This is being too modest. Has 
China ceased to be the “Celes- 
tial Empire’? Is Peking no 
more the leader, saviour, defen- 
der and spokesman of the Third 
World? Itis true that two deca- 
des of recent Chinese history 
have made this claim hollow. 
The world knows that the 
Bandung breeze blowed but 
listlessly in Peking, and that too 
only for a short time. Then, 
why this concern for the Third 
Would? There is a good reason. 
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In peace, power rests on 
numbers; in war, on resources. 
China is now coming back to 
the ways of peace. Mao knows 
this as well as anybody else, 
though he will continue to insist 
that power comes out of the 
barrel of a gun. China speaks 
for the Third World because it 
wants to command the numbers; 
it beats the big war drums 
because it wants to be a super 


wer, 

But the Third World is not 
the fish that can spawn a whale. 
China has always been among 
the great powers. In any case, 
the Third World is not a “third 
force” yet, which Mao wants it 
to be. The neat division of the 
world into two forces—capitalist 
and socialist—does not fit in 
with Peking’s ambitions to be 
the leader of the third force. 


The third force cannot exist ` 


because there is no third way at 
present. Andif Mao’s conten- 
tion is that he has found a way 
to “leap” into paradise, he has 
yet to prove it. Opening a third 
way in such circumstances will 
serve no one except China. That 
is why China talks ofa third way 
for the Third World. 

But the Third World remains 
unimpressed. Moscow’s socialism 
and real power to influence the 
course of world developments 
are more credible today to those 
who want to pursue the socialist 
path. And events continue to 
provide examples of this truth. 

Having chosen to don the 
mantle of socialism, Peking finds 
it like a hair-shirt today, for the 
more it opposes Moscow the 
less credible becomes its own 
brand of socialism to the world. 
This is Peking’s dilemma. Hence 
its frustration and opportunism. 
Frustration led Peking to the 
ghastly “cultural revolution”, 
and its opportunism to the camp 
of imperialism. 

But there is a method in Pek- 
ing’s madness. Power is its final 
goal—world power. If it cannot 
get it from heaven it will get it 
from hell. Like Lucifer it wants 
to save humanity from making 
its salvation. Itis more concer- 
ned to save the Third World 
from heretics today, than from 
Beelzebub. 


Thus has Maoism found 


itself ina blind alley only to find 
comfort herein the company of 
another evil genius—imperialism, 
an earlier entrant. 

Peking cannot fool the people 
of the Third World any more, 
though it still commands a luna- 
tic fringe. And we have our own 
complement of this. One hopes 
that the recent crisis in the sub- 
continent opened their eyes to 
the realities of Peking’s policies. 
Those who believed in China’s 
ideological steadfastness had not 
understood the real motives for 
Peking’s ideological posture, and 
those who thought that China’s 
self-interest would incline it to 
remain neutral did not under- 
stand the wider implications of 
China’s global ambitions. 

The point is Peking’s policies 
are primarily Sino-centric and 
its global ambitions are inexora- 
ble. We want to live in friendship 
with the Chinese people, but we 
cannot make accommodations 
to Peking’s ambitions because 
they are at our expense. 

There were illusions in India 
that China would remain neutral 
at least over the demand for 
national liberation by the East 
Bengal people, even though 
Peking was expected to side 
with Pakistan against India. But 
Peking chose to call them 
“rebels? and their leaders, 
“stooges”. And yet Peking has 
been claiming the role of cham- 
pion of the liberation movement. 
How can one explain this 
conduct? 

Let us examine the treatment 
of its own minorities by Peknig. 
There are about 50 nationalities 
in China and over 50 million 
minority people living in an area 
comprising 60 per cent of Chinese 
territory. China became a multina- 
tional state through conquests 
and annexations. 

The minorities are therefore 
to be found on the borders of 
China, an Achilles heel which 
gives Peking considerable cause 
for worry. The Uigurs (four 
million), Mongols (one and a 
half million), Tibetans (there 
million), Chuangs (about eight 
million)—all sizeable minorities— 
live in compact areas, and con- 
stituted a majority of the popula- 
tion in their regions, with a long 
history and distinct culture. . 
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In spite of the Chinese con- 
stitution which commends a 
national identity for these 
minority peoples, they were 
denied self-determination to 
exist ás autonomous states. In- 
stead they were given what is 
called the ‘district autonomy”. 
But even this was denied to the 
Itzu (3.3 millon), Meo (2.5 
million), Manchurians (2.4 mil- 
Han) and Koreans (1.2 million). 

eking made a mockery of 
the autonomy it gave the Tibe- 
tans, Uigurs, Dungars, Mongols, 
Tung’kans and Chuangs through 
administrative divisions. For 
example, less than half the Tibe- 
tans live in the autonomous 
region, while the rest have been 
annexed to the various provinces 
of Chinghai, Szechuan and 
Yunan. In Inner Mongolia, the 
Mongols today form 10 per cent 
of the population. The rest are 
Chinese (Han race), who occupy 
the most fertile regions. 

In the fields of politics, 
economics and administration, 
it is the Han race which domina- 
tes the minority regions. Thus, 
the minorities have been reduced 
to a colonial status. 

The policy of Peking is to 
reduce the intelligentsia in the 
minority regions. (Yahya Khan 
merely copied fhe Peking method.) 
The economy is of a colonial 
pattern. There are no industries 
worth the name in the minority 
regions. 

The only constructions going 
on here are building of strategic 
roads, aerodromes and atomic 
proving ground. The commune 
system in these regions has reduc- 
ed the population to slave labour 
to feed the military garrisons 
concentrated in this part of 
Chi a facing the Soviet Union. 

During the last several years 
China has moved over 25 million 
Han people to the various 
minority regions. This is inten- 
ded to reduce the local people 
to a Status of permanent minori- 
ties. 

The policy of assimilation and 
the drive to stamp out the iden- 
tity of these people are being 
carried out ruthlessly. Peking 
has proscribed the study of the 
languages of these people in 
their local schools. (One of the 
charges against the Mongolian 
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poet and writer Ulanfu was that 
he demanded the teaching of 
Mongolian along with Chinese in 
local schools.) The schools and 
the entire system of education are 
being rapidly Sinofied. 

Tibet, of course, has seen the 
greatest brutality. Here, during 
the “cultural revolution”, the 
Red Guards destroyed most of 
the biggest temples, monasteries 
and much of the valuable manu- 
scripts of the Lama kings which 
testified to their independence 
from China, under the plea of 
combating ‘feudal culture”. 
Tibetan women were forced into 
marriages with the Chinese on a 
large scale. This process is still 
going on. 

After having done all these, 
could Peking have supported the 
autonomy movement of the peo- 
ple of Bangladesh or their demand 
or a separate identity? 

But if Peking is bent upon 
stamping out the identity of the 
minorities in China, it fiercely 
promotes the preservation of the 
national identity of the Chinese 
living outside China. Peking’s 
objectives here are clear—to use 
the overseas Chinese to advance 
its own interests. And there are 
miltions of them scattered about 
in South-east Asia. 


Chinese Perfidy 


But Peking shows a tender 
conscience for the ethnic minori- 
ties among its neighbours—in 
Burma and India. It armed and 
abetted the rebellion of the nor- 
thern tribes of Burma against the 
Burmese Government. 
it helped to train and arm the 
Mizo and Naga rebels. 

What was Peking’s motive? 
Certainly not to spread Maoism 
in Burma and India, but to weak- 
en and balkanize these states. 
The extent of Chinese perfidy can 
be gauged from the fact that 
China was working hand in glove 
with the American CIA in this 
plot : gainst India. 

What about Peking’s role else- 
where? In Zanzibar, it almost 
managed to create a breakaway 
regme In Sudan. it was helping 
the Christian Negro minority 
against the Muslims of the 
north. But when the Numeiry 
regime began the persecution of 
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Communists and Moscow made 
protests about it, Peking at once 
changed sides and became a 
champion of Numeiry. 

In Nigeria, Peking helped the 
Biafra secessionist movement, 
though it was inspired by the 
imperialists. In Somalia, it is 
encouraging tribal conflicts in 
order to weaken Soviet influence. 
In Tunisia, China’s interference 
Jed to the expulsion of the entire 
Chinese Embassy personnel. In 
Kenya, too, Peking met the same 
fate. 

In Indonesia, the coup which 
it helped to stage in 1965 ended 
in one of the greatest tragedies 
of recent history costing the lives 
of millions. In Ceylon, the 
pathetic efforts of the Maoists 
ended upina fiasco. In Ghana, 
China’s interference led to a 
military dictatorship. But, above 
all, while Peking professes to 
bea friend of the African peo- 
ples, it is carrying on secret rela- 
tions with South Africa and 
Rhodesia, bastions of racialism 
and outposts of imperialism. 

What is Peking’s position in 
the Middle East? It is first of 
all opposed to Soviet influence in 
the region. It is opposed to a 
Political settlement of the Arab- 
Israel conflict, and has been call- 
ing fora war. But this is preci- 
sely what the hotheads in Tel 
Aviv want. 

Peking has a deep-seated 
interest in a war because it will 
lead to a US-Soviet confronta- 
tion. Perhaps it can also lead 
to aloss of Soviet influence in 
the area if the war leads to an 
Arab defeat. 

China has other interests, too. 
It wants to create a beachhead in 
the Middle East, because as 
Mao said to an Arab delegation: 
“You are the door of our great 
Asian continent and we are its 
rear.” 

Peking has long been trying 
to find a key to open this door. 
It tried to divide the Palestinian 
movement by encouraging 
Ahmed Chukeiri, one of its 
leaders. Peking also tried to split 
the South Yemen nationalists, 
pitting a small faction against the 
majority. 

In all these Peking is playing 
the imperialist- game, as also of 
Tel Aviv to split the Arabs and 
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‘to bring about a rift between the 
Arabs and Moscow. Stranger 
still is the fact that Peking has 
condemned the presence of the 
Soviet navy in the Mediterra- 
nean while it keers silence on the 
presence of the US Sixth Fleet. 

In Latin America, China has 
made little headway. At one 
time it was tryi-g to woo Castro 
to its side in the hope of turning 
him against Moscow. But this 
game failed. The retribution 
was swift. Peking cut off its 
tice supply to Cuba and stopped 
the purchase of Cuban sugar. 
This episode had a disastrous 
effect on Peking’s followers in 
Latin America. 

All this is nota good record 
for any country which poses as 
the champion of the Third World 
or as a pathfinder of a new way. 
Today Mao’s revolutionary 
doctrines follow Nixon’s imperia- 
list course step by step. Mao’s 
«perpetual revolution” and 
Nixon’s “perpetual war” seem to 
have coalesced into a common 
ambition to thwart the radical 
advance of man. Power speaks 
to power, and ambition cons- 
pires with ambition. 

China accuses India of expan- 
sionism. The charge will not 
stick. We accepted partition of 
the country when we found it 
difficult to preserve its unity. 
Can Peking cite a single instance 
of such realism? 

China wants to regain the 
conquests of its emperors. But 
it is also afraid of the minorities 
who are already under its sway. 
It, therefore, wants to efface their 
identity. This is genocide. 

But Peking persists in its fol- 
lies. Mao has claimed Korea, 
Burma, Mongolia, Vietnam, 
Laos, Cambodia, Nepal, Bhutan, 
and Sikkim as ‘‘Chinese territo- 
ries seized by imperialists” from 
China. A Short History of 
Modern China by Liu Pei-hua, 
which is compulsory reading for 
Chinese students, contains Assam, 
Malaya and other territories also 
as patt of China. Does Peking 
want that these people should 
extinguish their identity in a sea 
of the Han race? 

If this is Peking’s attitude to 
its close neighbours, how much 
does it care for the Third World 
peoples far and away? 
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Bengal 

and 
Socialist 
Ideas— 
Nineteenth 
Century 
Background 


CHINMOHAN SEHANAVIS 


NGELS, in one of his well-known books, divides 
socialism broadly into two categories—the 
Utopian and the Scientific. As exponents of the 
former he has particularly mentioned there the three 
great Utopists—Robert Owen of Britain and 
St Simon and Fourier of France. 

It was atthe close of 1832, or may be at the 
beginning of 1833, that our Rammohun Roy met 
Robert Owen in England. As soon as they got intro- 
duced—his biographer Sophia Dobson Collet informs 
us—there ensued a very lively discussion between the 
two on the role of religion under socialism. ‘The 


Universal Man” and “Indian Pathfinder”, though he - 


certainly was, Rammohun was at the same time the 
founder of the Brahmo Samaj. His name has, for 
very good reasons, been associated with a distinct 
trend of monotheistic thought. Robert Owen, on 
the other hand, had faith neither in Christianity nor 
perhaps in the very existence of God. So any agree- 
ment between the two on the issue involved was not 
to be expected. However, that Rammohun Roy was 
definitely impressed by Owen’s personality and his 
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socialist ideas and experiments, is evident from these 
lines of his letter to Robert Owen’s son, Robert 
Dale Owen, written on April 19, 1833. (The letter is 
now preserved at the New York Public Library. The 
text of the letter is available for the first time in India 
in Collet’s The Life and Letters of Raja Rammohun 
Roy, published by Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, Calcutta, 
in 1962, pp 494-95): 

“Did such philanthropists as Locke or Newton 
oppose Religion? No! They rather tried to remove 
the perversions gradually introduced in Religions. 
Admitting for a moment that the Truth of Divinity 
of Religion cannot be established to the satisfaction 
of a freethinker, but from an impartial enquiry, I 
presume we may feel persuaded to believe that a 
system of Religion (Christianity) which consists in 
love and charity is capable of furthering our happi- 
ness, facilitating our reciprocal transactions and 
curbing our obnoxious suspicions and feelings. I 
grieve to observe that by opposing Religion your 
most benevolent father has hitherto impeded his 
success. He, I seriously believe, is a follower of 
Christianity in the above sense though he is not 
aware of being so.... My desire to see you and your 
father, crowned with success in your benevolent 
undertaking, has emboldened me to make these 
observations, a freedom which Ihope, you will, in 
consideration of my motives, excuse.” 

When Rammohun Roy died in 1933 Marx was 
barely 15. That is to say, he had not yet grown up 
into “Young Marx” about whom so much is heard 
of these days. Any reference to Marx, therefore, is 
not to be expected in Rammohun’s writings. 

After Rammohun Roy’s death, the Derozian 
«Young Bengal” dominated the ideological scene in 
Bengal. In their journal Bengal Spectator, they 
expressed the opinion that the land belongs to the 
ryot. It also published in 1842 Dwarka Nath 


| Tagore’s letters from England, cautiously expressing 


sympathy with the demands of the Chartists Move- 
ment. Another representative of Young Bengal, 
well known for measuring, for the first time, the 
height of the Everest—Radha Nath Sikdar—is said 

J have made some pioneering efforts towards orga- 
nising “the coolies” against the system of begar or 
forced labour. However, ideologically the Derozians 
were not so much influenced by Utopian Socialism 
as by the ideas of French Revolution and thinkers 
like Voltaire and Tom Paine Bimanbehari Majum- 
dar has indeed statedin his History of Political 
Thought from Rammohun to Dayananda (1821-84), 
that Tom Paine’s Age of Reason, though priced at 
Re 1, sold in market at Rs 5 per copy asa result of 
the eagerness ofthe Derozians to get hold a copy 
(p 83). Healso mentions the fact that on Christmas 
Day in 1830, the French Triocolour was hoisted 
along with the Union Jack on the top of Ochterloney 
monument and thinks that the students of the Hindu 
College were responsible for this. (p 84) 

Another such instance of the spirit of “Young 
Bengal” has been cited by Professor Goutam Chatto- 
padhyay in his book Awakening in Bengal. Kylash 
Chunder Dutt, a student of Hindu College and later 
a founder-member of the well-known ‘Society for the 
Acquisition of General Knowledge”, drew a pen- 
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picture of an imaginary armed struggle of Indian 
patriots against the oppressive British rulers a cen- 
tury after his time. This “Journal of Forty-eight 
Hours ofthe ‘Year 1945” was published in the 
Calcutta Literary Gazette of June 6, 1845, and read, 
in parts, as follows: 

“Finding that everyday the offences (that is, of 
the British rulers—CS) instead of being extenuated 
were aggravated and that no redress could be obtain- 
ed by appeals to the Lords of the Commons, he (that 
is the Indian patriot—CS) formed the bold but despe- 
rate resolution of hurling Lord Fell Butcher, Viceroy 
of India, from his seat and establishing a government 
composed of the most patriotic men in the kingdom.... 
With the rapidity of lightening the spirit of Rebellion 
spread this once pacific people. It is easy for the 
historian and the bard to depict in the most lively 
colours the excesses committed by the revolutionary 
parties, but he only can truly judge of their situation 
who has been a fellow sufferer with those whose fami- 
lies, friends and companions have been butchered in 
cold blood, who has seen villages and towns laid 
waste and who has beheld thousands of human 
beings compelled to desert their homes and 
country...” 

Does not all this sound rather uncannily contem- 
porary—even topical? Yetit was years before even 
the Mutiny. 

Kylash Chunder’s imaginary Rebellion was ulti- 
mately crushed and the patriot, just before he was put 
to death, addressed his comrades and countrymen 
thus: 

“Ihave shed my last blood in defence of my 
country and thought the feeble spark within me is 
about to leave the frail frame, I hope you will conti- 
nue to persevere in the course you have so gloriously 
commenced.” 


Indigo Movement 


However, the event which shook not only the 
“Young Bengal” but the whole of Bengal was the 
well-known Indigo Movement of 1859-62. We have 
already seen that the Derozians had stressed in their 
journal the right of the ryot over the land. Even 
earlier, in 1849, Akshaya Kumar Dutt, the Editor of 
the well-known Tattwa-Bodhini Patrika, had said that 
the Bengalee peasant had two enemies—the zamin- 
dar and the indigo-planter. But though there were 
numerous peasant uprisings during the previous nine 
decades, here, for the first time, the educated middle 
class bhadralogs in general were found to express 
sympathy with and even offer direct assistance to the 
Indigo revolt. And so, while, on the one hand, we 
see a’ tremendous struggled by peasant leaders like 
Rafiq Mandal, Bishnu Biswas, Digambar Biswas and 
others, one could witness, on the other hand, such 
dramatic incidents as the ceaseless and intense cam- 
paign in favour of the movement by Harish 
` Mukherjee in his Hindu Patriot, resulting in a case 
against him by the planters and his untimely death 
almost as q destitute as a result of that litigation; 
the publication by Dinobandhu Mitra of his famous 
drama, Nil Darpan ; the furore created by the stag- 
ing of the drama; its translation into English by the 
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famous Michael Madhusudan Dutt; the fine and 
imprisonment of Reverend Long for publishing the 
English edition of the play; the payment of his fine 
in the court by the well-known litterateur, translator 
of Mahabharata and patron of learning—Kali 
Prasanna Sinha; the activities of Sisir Kumar Ghosh 
and the progressive roleof Som Prakash, Tattwa- 
Bodhini Patrika and other journals in this regard. 


Question on Communism 


All this we know; but less known is the fact that 
in 1870 a question was set in the paper in Poli- 
tical Economy in the BA Honours examination in Cal- 
cutta University to this effect: “What is the aim of 
communism? Describe the scheme pepo by 
Fourier and St Simon, respectively” (vide B.B. 
Mazumdar’s History of Political Thought from Ram- 
mohun to Dayananda, p 450). We do not yet know 
the exact syllabus of history (the subject included 
at that time, “Political Economy” also) which made 
possible such a question, nor the text-books which 
were prescribed for the students concerned All that 
we know is that the examiner and probably the 
paper-setter was one Lethbridge who had published 
an excellent, though abridged, English edition of 
Sivnath Sashtri’s classic account of the Bengal 
Renaissance—Ramtanu Lahiri O Tatkalin- Banga 
Samaj. Of course, the communism referred to here 
is not the one we are familiar with today. From 
the context itis clear that what the paper-setter had 
in mind was the Utopian Communism of Owen, 
St Simon and Fourier. 

But when W.W. Hunter in his Indian Musalmans 
described the Indian Wahabis ‘as Communist and 
Red Republicans in politics”, communism no longer 
remained a Utopia conceived by some intellectual 
idealists, but referred to an egalitarian concept born 
of peasant uprisings often carried on under religious 
banners. Such instances are, in fact, to be found in 
plenty in European history from the fourteenth 
century onwards. A similar instance is found here 
alsoinan issue of Tattwa-Bodhini Patrika in 1873 
(vide B.B. Mazumdar’s book mentioned earlier, 
pp 450-51). Here a peasant leader Tipu Pagla (or 
“Tipu the Mad’’) of the Susang Pargana of Mymen- 
singh district is described as one who used to ask 
his followers—the Pagal-Panthis—not to pay taxes to 
the zamindar because all men are equal in the eyes 
of God. The Government, of course, put down 
the uprising and sent Tiputo prison for a term of 
45 years. What is interesting for us, here, is that 
in the article mentioned above, Tipu was described 
as “The Louis Blanc of East Bengal”. The compari- 
son may not be accurate but this indicates that the 
writer of the article was trying to keep track of the 
Jabour movement in Europe. 

That this is, by no means, and wild surmise, is 
proved by an event which had taken place two years 
earlier. As we know, the International Working 
Men’s Association or the *‘First International’, was 
established in 1864. The Progress Publishers of 
Moscow have, of late, been publishing the Annual 
Reports of its General Council in separate volumes. 
In the Volume of 1870-71, there is a report of a 
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meeting of the General Council held on August 15, 
1871. Among those present at that meeting were 
Marx and Engels. The Report ‘says: ‘Minutes of 
preceding meeting having been read and confirmed, 
the Secretary announced that branches had been 
formed at Liverpool and Loughborough in 
Leicestershire. He also read a letter from Calcutta 
asking for powers to starta section in India. The 
Secretary was instructed to write and advise the 
establishment of a branch, but he was to inform the 
writer that it must be self-supporting. He was also 
to urge the necessity of enrolling natives in the 
association.” (The General Council of the First 
International, 1870-71, p 258) 


A Letter from India 


Now the question is: who is this person who 
had sent this letter from Calcutta in 1871 asking 
for permission to set up there a branch of the 
“International”? Inthe volume from which this 
letter is taken, there is a corresponding note 
(No 276) on page 530 quoting this extract from the 
letter itself: ‘‘...great discontent exists amongst the 
people, and the British Government is thoroughly 
disliked. The taxation is excessive and the revenues 
are swallowed up in maintaining a costly system of 
officialism. Asin other places the extravagances of 
the ruling class contrast in a painful manner with 
the wretched conditio of the workers whose labour 
creates the wealth thus squandered. The principles 
of the Intern,tional would bring the mass of the 
people into the organisation if a section was 
started.” 

The note says that this extract was being quoted 
from Eastern Post, No 151, of August 19, 1871. 

Here, too, there is no mention of the name of 
the writer of the letter and so an attempt was made 
to trace that particular issue of the Eastern Post in 
Britain with the help of James Kluggman, the well- 
known historian of the communist movement in 
Britain. But no fresh information on that point 
was available even there. However from him we 
learnt that in the September 2, 1871, issue of the 


Eastern Post the following information was 
published: ; 
“The General Council of the International 


Working Men’s Association held its usual weekly 
meeting on Tuesday evening last, at the Council 
room, 256, High Holborn, WC. Dr Marx was in 
the chair. 

“A mass of correspondence was received from 
all parts of the world. In a letter from India an 
account was given of the interest created by the 
International. It was felt that its introduction into 
that country would be the commencement of a new 
era. It would effecta greater revolution than any- 
thing which had preceded it. The International 
was an association exactly in accordance with the 
aspirations of the working class of India. It would 
weld the rival races and sects into one homogeneous 
whole aud would help the workers to gain their 
tights—political and socal. Capital, the real 
Juggernaut which crushes down labour, would no 
longer be allowed to use up human energy like so 
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much fuel but would be brought under the control 
of the workers themselves.” 

From the proximity of the dates of the two meet- 
ings it seems that though at the first meeting “Cal. 
cutta”, and in the second “India” have been referred 
to, most probably there was only one letter, not two, 
However, there must have been two separate meet- 
ings in which that letter was discussed and Marx 
himself had presided over the second. And from 
the language, particularly from such expressions as 
“Juggernaut of Capital which crushes down labour”, 
and formulations like “its introduction into that 
country would be the commencement of a new era”, 
or “it would effecta greater revolution than any- 
thing which had preceded it”, it seems that the 
report of the second meeting, as published in the 
Eastern Post of September 2, 1871, was most proba- 
bly drafted by Marx himself. 

In this connection my friend Mr Zimmer, Vice- 
Consul of the German Democratic Republic in Cal- 
cutta, has kindly drawn my attention to a passage 
published on page 10 of Volume 18 of Marx’s 
Collected Works (published in German in GDR in 60 
volumes on the occasion of the 150th birth anni- 
versary of Marx). In reply to charges of highhan- 
dedness on the part of General Council of the 
“First International’ because of the measures it 
had to take against some extremely sectarian sec- 
tions, Marx wrote banteringly: “The working class 
felt itself so ‘heavily suppressed’ that the General 
Council began to receive applications for affiliation 
and comm ‘nications on the formation of new sec- 
tions in Europe, America, Australia and even from 
East India!” 


Reference by Marx 


Yet, the identity of the person who wrote that 
letter remains unknown. A surmise, however, may 
per permitted here. In the extract from the 
report of the General Council of the ‘First Inter- 
national’ quoted earlier, the last line says: “He 
(that is, the Secretary of the International—CS) was 
also to urge the necessity of enrolling natives in the 
Association.” Now why is this special stress on 
country seeking to set 
International? Would not 
that be only too natural? Does it not seem from 
this that the author of the letter was most probably 
a foreigner and since. the year was 1871, perhaps an 
Englishman ? 

Another surmise. By 1854, the first railway line 
was laid from Calcutta to Ranigunge and 
railway workshops, too, were som set up 
for repair and maintenance. However, engineers 
and mechanics could not, at that time, be locally 
recruited but had to be brought from England. Is it 
not probable that some - Englishmen, tainted by 
“Chartism” of the forties of the last century, or his 
son or nephew, had conceived of a workers’ organi- 
sation in India and thus had written that letter to 
the “First International”? A surmise is no proof. 
Yet it may be worthwhile to examine its possibility. 

In 1871 Keshub Chunder Sen wrote in his well- 
known, one-pice daily, Sulabh Samachar : “...who 
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ideed are the real elite?.... The lowly people of this 
coutry. But for them who could get their food or 
could goto the races in their limousines or smoke 
their hookali~-by reclining leisurely against their 
pillows ? See, such simple people are providing us 
with everything. It is with their wealth that we 
are parading our riches! 

“A time will come when the lowly people of 
the world will no longer be silent nor lie low in sorrow 
on their earthy beds. Even now in England they 
. have become so strong that they no longer obey 
their King, they assert their right, their power 
themselves.” (“Bara Loke”, Volume I, No 40, 
Sravan-32, 1278, p 159) 

This, of course, isnot what wecall communism 
today. Yet even behind this is evident an awareness 
of the strength of the labour movement in the West. 


Paris Commune and India 


In 1871 the news of the ParisCommune reached 
our country. Sisir Kumar Ghosh was at that time 
publishing the Amrita Bazar Patrikaas an English- 
Bengali bi-lingual weekly from his village home. 
The Patrika wrote: “What is the state of affairs in 
France? Complete anarchy. The Red Republic 
considers others traitors? Some generals have been 
shot.” 

Here, of course, is an attempt to raise the prover- 
bial “Red Bogey”. However, the terror perpetrated 
by the other side also comes out clearly in another 
issue of the same journal. Here isan account of the 
incident published by the Patrika. Three young 
Indians on August 15, 1871, had gone to visit 
France after finishing their studies in England. It 
was barely three months since the overthrow of the 
“Commune” at the hands of the counter-revolution- 
ary forces. Signs of wanton destruction were all 
too evident all over Paris. Indeed, the capital itself 
had been shifted from there to Versailles where the 
three friends went after visiting Paris. On their way 
back to Paris by the evening train their foreign looks 
and strange outfits, aroused the suspicion of the 
Versailles police who promptly arrested them as 
«Communards”—that is, in the language of today— 
“Communists”. They had, therefore, to spend the 
night in police custody and could only manage, 
somehow, to get out next morning after a greater 
‘deal of difficulties. One of them, indeed, remarked: 
«We were fortunate that we were not tried and shot 
on mere suspicion, as many an innocent man has been 
in these dark days!” 

The funny thing here is the first three Indians 
who were thus arrested as Communists in a foreign 
land, were well known trio—Romesh Chunder Dutt, 
Surendranath Banerjee and Biharilal Gupta. After 
successfully competing in the Civil Service examina- 
tion heldin London in 1869 these three would-be 
civilians had this strange experience in the land of 
Paris Commune. Surendranath could not, of course, 
serve His Majesty’s Government as a civilian. Instead, 
he became the president of the Indian National 
Congress just as Romesh Ohunder Dutt, too, did 
after retirement from service. Romesh Chunder 
recounting his experiences in England wrote that the 
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British working class “regard with feelings of envy 
and pain those distinctions which have left them so 
far below the other classesand they feel that in 
order to equalise there must be chages—be there nature 
what it may. The labouring classes of England, 
therefore, are not only radicals but republicans many 
of them. Not that they understand much about 
Republicanism but they have a vague idea of equali- 
ty and that is what they want. These radicals how- 
ever apply only tothe labouring classes in the 
town”. 

The 


above passages fromthe Amrita Bazar 


Patrika were quoted in the article ‘“‘first* references £ 


to socialism” by Sri Kalipada Biswas published in 
weekly Mainstream of July 25, 1970. 

Jn May, 1874, Sashi Pada Banerjee a well-known lea- 
der of the Brahm, Samaj, started an illustrated month- 
ly journal, Bharat Sramajivi (the Indian Toilers). This 
was the first journal of its kind in this country. Even 
before this, in 1870, he had established at Barana- 
gore an organisation named “Sramajivi Samiti” for 
conducting social welfare work among the workin 
class. In the first issue of the journal was publish 
a poem, “Sramajivi” by Sivnath Sashtri the famous 
leader of the Brahmo Samaj. Here are some lines 
from the poem; 


Look ! far away on the other side of the ocean 
How hundreds of toilers are engaged in struggle. 
Their cryis;‘We shall no longer remain in the 
dark. 

Come hither one and all’! 1 
(Tattwa Kaumudi, Chaitra 116, 1374). 
Which struggle does Sivnath seek to point out 
in these lines? “The Paris Commune” or the German 
Socialist movement? It is about the latter that the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika had written at that time: 
“The last General Elections have revealed in fact that 
there are nearly a million electors who openly pro- 
claimed themselves socialists. Prince Bismark is al- 
ready afraid of them.” (From Sri K.P. Biswas’ 

article mentioned above) 


Bankim and International 


In 1877, Bankim Chandra wrote in his 
article ‘“Bahubal O Bakyabal” (‘Power of the 
brawn and the power of the brain’): “Men try 
to overcome social miseries which are longstanding 
and unavoidable. Those who are engaged in eradi- 
cating social poverty are known in Europe as Socia- 
lists, Communists, etc.” (Vividha Prabandha, Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad, Bankim Centenary Volume, p 370). 
In 1879 he wrote again inhis wellknown article, 
“Samya” (Equality): ‘‘...the seeds of the giant tree that 
Rousseau had sown by his words—‘The land belongs 
tothe people’—started -bearing new fruits everyday. 
Indeed, Europe to this day abounds in such fruits, 
‘Communism’ isafruit of that tree. ‘The Interna- 
tional’, too, is another.” (“‘Samya”, Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishad, Bankim Centenary Volume, p 14) 

Thus the great Bankim Chandra himself, it 
seems, was the first to write the words “Communism”. 
“Socialist”, “Communist’’ etc, in our Bengali script. 
The use of the word “International” in the sense of 
“The first International’’ was also for the first time 
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made by him in this country. Itis also evident from 
the above that the news of the “first International” 
had not only reached Bankim Chandra’s ears but he 
had also been able, to some extent, to graspits sig- 
nificance in the modern world. 

In the same article, Bankim Chandra had men- 
tioned the names of Robert Owen, Louis Blanc and 
Etienne Cabet and to indicate the ideas of 
St Simon and Fourier he had used the words “St 
Simonism” and “Fourierism”. There is also a refe- 
rence to Proudhon in his “Samya’’. It seems strange, 
however, that among the founders of the “First Inter 
national” he had not mentioned the names of Marx- 
and Engels! i 

In 1881 was published from Howrah a remark- 
able book, The Indian Ryot—Land Tax, Permanent 
Settlement and the Famine, by Abhay Charan Das. 
In this book, published two decades before Romesh 
Chunder Dutt’s India under the Early British Rule 
and India in the Victorian Age, Abhay Charan 
scathingly criticised the Permanent Settlement and 
wrote: “The dispute between the zamindars and 
ryots have divided Bengal into two great camps, which 
have terrible reprisals to make against one 
another. Serious riots and breaches of peace, blood 
shed and murder, plundering and burning villages, 
cutting crops and other atrocities of like nature are 
a daily occurrence.”’ 

Abhay Charan’s description here ofthe condi- 
tions of the country seems to refer to the Pabna 
uprising of 1873 about which Romesh Chunder Dutt 
had written “An apology for Pabna Rioters” (The 
Bengal Magazine, September 1873, pp 54-62) under 
the pseudonym, “Ercydae” this being the pronoun- 
ciation of his initialsin English—RCD. The article 

'\ appeared in full in the weekly Mainstream of 
\\August 22,1970). 

It is not known if ideas of socialism emanating 
from the West had any impact on Abhay Charan’s 
writings. In fact, as yet, we know nothing about 
this remarkable person. Two incidents, however, are 
worth noting in connection with his book. First, 
recently, on the basis of information supplied by 
Soviet scholar Dr Komarov, I traced a copy of this 
book in the ‘Minayev’. Collection of the Oriental 
Department of the Leningrad University. Minayev, 
of course, was the well-known Russian Indologist 
who came to India thrice during the closing years 
of the nineteenth century. He stayed over three 
weeks in our city of Calcutta and met our Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee, „Haraprasad Sastri, W. C. 
Bannerji (the first President of the Indian National 
Congress), Ramakrishna Bhandarkar, Sarat Chandra 
Das (who visited Tibet), and many others. The books 
that Bankim Chandra had presented to Minayev 
bearing his signature have also been kept with great 
care in the “Minayev Collection”. Now Abhay 
Charan Das’s book is extremely rare evenin our 
country and so the question arises how could a copy 
of the book find its way to Leningrad. The answer 
to this I found in the page previous to the title page 
of the book, for it bore the signature of the famous 
Reverend James Long, which shows that Long might 
have presented his own copy to Minayev. Long's 
connection with Russia was, as we now know, long- 
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standing and enduring. Though he was born in fre- 
land, his childhood was spent in Russia. After his 
release from prison in connection with the Nil 
Darpan case, he had again spent some time there 
and collected Russian proverbs, folk lores, etc. 
Lastly, in 1872, when he finally left India to go 
back to his country, he also spent some time on the 
way in Russia. In fact, Long and Minayev acted 
at that time as bridges between India and Russia. 

The second point to note in connection with the 
Indian Rjot is that during the Meerut Conspiracy 
Case, Dr Gangadhar Adhikari, then an accused in that 
case, came to know of this book from his fellow- 
prisoner, Muzaffar Ahmad, and with his help mana- 
ged to bring a copy of the book to Meerut and made 
considerable use of this book in drawing up the 
agrarian section of the well-known “Statement of 18 
Communists”. 


Tagore and Socialism 


To 1891 Rabindranath Tagore wrote in his article, 
“Catholic Socialism”, published in the well-known 
litrary journal Sadhana (Magh issue, 1298, pp 249- 
50): “A new party calling itself Socialist has arisen 
in Europe. They want to distribute among the 
people in general the wealth of the country in an 
equal measure... .This socialism has for long been 
associated with atheism. Almost all socialist journals 
have, so long, been propagating atheism. However, 
there has been a change lately... .The chief of the 
Roman Catholic world, Pope Leo himself, recently 
addressed a group of French workers and expressed 
his sympathy for suchideas. This may be taken as 
symptomatic. The Roman Calholic community almost 
always tries to strengthen itself by fastening itself on 
the strong party. This religious Guru of Rome has his 
fingers placed on the pulse of Europe. Unless he had 
felt that the progress and extension of Socialism is 
inevitable in the near future, itdoes not seem proba- 
ble that he would publicly express his approval in 
this regard. The Roman Catholics are not likely to 
tread ona foundation which would collapse in a 
short while.” 

But a clearer conception of socialism was expres- 
sed in the same journal (Jaistha issue of 1292, p 87- 
91) in Tagore’s article on ‘‘Socialism’’. For instance, 
he wrote “The socialists want that the production 
and distribution of commodity should be in the hands 
of the society in general rather than in the hands of 
an individual possessing special powers. According 
to them the production and distribution of wealth is 
the task of the society and since itis now dependent 
on the sweet-will and interest of the wealthy, the 
people in general are deprived of the possibility of 
Improving their own  conditions.... It is 
true that no freedom is possible for those who 
have no wealth. That is why it is essential to distri- 
bute the wealth amongthe people. For unless this 
is done freedom cannot be widespread among the 
people. . . Socialism by distributing wealth equally 
among all, seeks to bind individuals once again into 
a unit and so wants to give freedom to all as far as 
possible. Itsaimis, therefore, to strike a balance 
between unity and freedom in the human society.” 
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Tagore in this article has actually summarised the 
views of Professor Ernest Belfort Bax. The latter’s 
book Religion of Socialism, published in 1886, must 
have reached Tagore’s hands round about that time. 

In 1893, Tagore wrote to his niece, Indira Devi: 
“I do not know whether it will be possible to distri- 
bute wealth among the people of the world as the 
socialists seek to do. However, if this proves 
altogether impossible then we must say that the ways 
of Providence are, indeed, very cruel and men are 
doomed to be wretched.” (Chhinna Patravali, p 95) 

It is evident that Tagore at that time used to look 
upon Socialism exclusively from the point of view of 
social justice or injustice and had doubts about the 
possibility of socialism actually taking shape in 
practice. 


European Labour Movement 


During the last decade of the nineteenth century, 
information about the advance of the labour move- 
ment in foreign lands appeared in plenty in the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika. Thus, “A demonstration took 
place in Berlin by the unemployed, several thousands 
of whom marched to the Imperial Palace under the 
leadership of a noted Socialist and demanded bread. 
A conflict ensued, the police using their swords and 
the crowd, sticks. Several were injured” (February 
26, 1892). Or “Socialist demonstrations were held 
yesterday which ended in a clash between the 
citizens and the police who succeeded in dispersing 
the mob after having charged them with drawn- 
swords.” (Amrita Bazar Patrika, April 23, 1893) 

A circular letter of Allan Octavian Hume, the fou- 
nder of the Indian National Congress, was published 
in the papers near about this time. It contained the 
following lines: “The people, that is, the Indian peop- 
le, are very patient, very mild. So were the people of 
France only 10 years before they murdered their so- 
vereign and practically the bulk of the better classes. 
It was hunger and misery that turned the sheep into 
wolves.” (April 8, 1892) 

To the members of the Congress Branch in Britain 
(among them the most eminent was, of course, 
Dadabhoi Naoroji) such words of Hume seemed so 
blunt and harsh that panic-striken they rushed to the 
papers With their protests. In the ensuing controve- 
rsy Amrita Bazar Patrika supported Hume. Hume, 
too, sent a letter to the papers in reply to the critics. 
Some people felt, at that time, that Hume’s aim in 
all this was to draw the attention of the Socialists of 
the “Second International” towards the misery of 
India. The London correspondent of the Patrika was 
then William Digby, the well-known economist and 
author of Prosperous British India. He wrote in the 
Patrika that Hume’s letter “appeared just before the 
anniversary meeting of the socialists in Europe—a 
gathering which is naturally creating a very great 
uneasinsess throughout the length and breadth of the 
European continent.” (May 8, 1892) 

Of course, by the phrase ‘throughout the length 
and breadth of the European continent” we have to 
understand primarily the world of European colony- 
owners. Incidentally this is probably the first refer- 
ence in our press to the “Second International’. 
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(These passages from the Amrita Bazar Patrika have 
also been taken from Sri Kalipada Biswas’s article 


referred to earlier.) 

Zon November 13, 1893, Aurobindo Ghose wrote 
in an article published in the Induprokash: “Upon 
the whole trend of humanity shaping towards demo- 
cracy and socialism, on the calibre and civilization 
of the lower-class, depends the future of the entire 
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On December 4 of the same year he again wrote: 
“The proletariat among us is sunk in ignorance and 
overwhelmed with distress. But with that distressed 
and ignorant proletariat—now that the middle class 
is proved deficient in sincerity, power and judgment 
—with that proletariat resides, whether we like it or 
not, our sole assurance of hope, our sole change in i] 
the future.” 

And once again on March 5, 1894, Aurobindo 
wrote in Induprokash: “Yet, the proletariat is, as 1 
have striven to show, the real key of the situation. 
Torpid he is and immobile; he is nothing of an act- 
ual force but he is a great potential force, and who- 
ever succeeds in uddersomttie and eliciting his str- 
ength, becomes by the very fact master of the future 
...the only policy that has any chance of eventual 
success, is to have his cause based upon an adroit 
management of the Proletariat.” 

Aurobindo has not, here, used the word ‘Prole- PA 
tariat in the sense we do now a days. Rather, as 
his biographer, Girija Sankar Roy Chowdhury, says 
in his book, it is akin to Chittaranjan Das’s idea 
expressed, for instance, in such passages as: “If to- 
day the British Parliament grants provincial autonomy 
in the provinces with responsibility in the Central 
Government, I, for one, will protest against it because 
that will inevitably lead to the concentration of 
power in the hands of the middle class. I do not 
believe that the middle class will then part with their 
power....My ideal of Swaraj will never be satisfied 
unless the people cooperated with usin its attain- 
ment.” (Presidential address at the Congress Session 
at Gaya in 1922) 

Or, “I do not want that sort of Swaraj which will 
be for the middle class alone. I want Swaraj for the 
masses, not for the classes. I do not care for the 
bourgeoisie. How few are they! Swaraj must be for 
the masses, and must be won by the masses.” 
(Speech at Dehra Dun on November 1, 1922) 

However, it seems Aurobindo was the first Indian 
to use the word ‘Proletariat’ even though in a broad 
sense. All the three articles referred to above may 


be found in his wellknown anthology—New Lamps pa 


for Old. 

In bis Life of Vivekananda (p 166), Romain Rol- 
land quotes the following passage from Sister Chris- 
tine’s unpublished memoirs : “32 years ago (that is 
in 1896—CS) he (that is, Vivekananda—Cs) told me: 
‘The next upheaval that is to usherin another era 
will come from Russia or from China. I cannot see 
clearly which but it will be either the one or the other... 
The world is in the third epoch under the domina- 
tion of the Vaishya (the merchant, the third estate). 
The fourth epoch will be under that of the Sudra’ 
(the Proletariat).”’ ` 

In 1900 Vivekananda met, in Paris, the great 
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anarchist leader, Kropotkin. We do not know the 
details of their discussion but Vivekananda’s views 
about anarchism, socialism, etc are evident from his 
article “I am a Socialist” (the last article of his 
pamphlet Caste, Culture & Socialism, published by 
Adwaita Ashram). It concludes with these words: 
“A time will come when the Sudras of every country 
with their inborn Sudra nature and habites...will gain 
absolute supremacy in every society. The first glow 
of the down of this new power has already begun to 
slowly break upon the Western world... .Sòcialism, 
Anarchism, Nihilism and other such sects are the 
vanguard of the social revolution that is to 
follow.” 

This shows that Vivekananda was aware of the 
significance of the then new-fangled ideas. 
Aurobindo’s close associate and devotee, Charu 
Chandra Dutta, was in Britain during the closing 
years of the last century, where he was studing for 
the Civil Service examination. Even after he became 
a Civilian, he always used to keep in touch with the 
revolutionaries and as a result had to suffer in the 
hands of the Government. Inhis- memoirs Purano 
Katha—Upasanghar, he wrote: “The climate was, 
indeed, very favourable in 1896-97, The incidence 
of famine and the plague, the murder of two Euro- 
pean officials at Poona, insistence that India must 
participate in Queen Victoria’s Jubilee Celebrations— 
all these were dragging us down the dark allies of 
secret sedition. Nor did we lack European patrons 
in our work. Michael Davitt, the Finian rebel, who 
had just come out of jail after a term of ten years, 
the Socialist leader Hyndman, the anarchist— 
Cunningham, the leader of the working class and 
spark of fire Tom Mann, all of them had close rela- 
tion with our small group.” (p 5) 

This shows that by the turn of the century 
contacts were being established between the revolu- 
tionaries of the two countries—and even with a 
revolutionary working-class leader like Tom Mann. 
However, one thing seems strange. Though in the 
writings of many Indians the ideology and movement 
of socialism and their leaders are mentioned, so far 
none had referred to either Marx or Engels. Yet 
during this period the ideas and work of the two 
revolutionaries had reached the stage of final matu- 
rity, their rmarkable articles on the significance of 
the British rule in India and its future results, their 
brilliant researches in the field of Indian history in 
general and the Sepoy Mutiny in particular, had 
come out and Marx had died in 1883 and Engels in 
1895. Of course, these latter works were not readily 
available to us here, being mostly in German or 
published in American papers. Yet this failure to 
even mention their names is somewhat amazing. 

It is to be noticed that of the two giants, the first 
to be mentioned our coutry is Engels. Jn the March- 
June, 1900, issue of the well-known journal Dawn 
an article “Indian Economic Problem”, was published 
by its famous editor, Satish Chandra Mukherjee. It 
contained the following lines: “One has only to cast 
even a passing glance at the reports of the various 
Commissions and Blue Books which investigated the 
state of industrial life in the factories, mines and 
workshop between 1833 and 1842, or read the pages 
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of Engels’ State of the Working Class in England in 
1844, to convince himself of the truth of the total 
degradation and suffering of the English working 
class brought on by the ‘Industrial Revolution’.” 

This shows that by 1900 the editor of the Dawn 
had read Engel’s book and had eyen considered it 
as authoritative as the reports of Royal Commissions 
and Blue Books. 

The first mention of Marx’s name in our country 


f to be found in an issue of Amrita Bazar Patrika 


in 1903. The name of the articleis “The rise of 
. foreign socialist: the remarkable growth in the con- 
tinent in recent years.” The relevant passage is as 
follows: “In France and Germany, however, the 
Socialists have increased their number with extra- 
ordinary rapidity during the 1ecent years. The 
Germans, for instance, tried to follow one or the 
other of the cut-and-dried creeds represented by the 
past apostles of Socialism. Their leaders are profound 
thinkers and thoroughly honest in their beliefs. There 
has also arisen among them a moderate party which 
influenced by the responsibility that comes with 
increased power is now far saner and more practical 
than were the theorists who followed Karl Marx.” 
(August 3, 1903) 

This article is not by any Indian writer, it is 
actually a quotation from a foreign journal. The 
mention of Marx is merely nominal and even that 
betrays a shallow, perfunctory attitude towards the 
issue. ee information, too, has been obtained from 
‘Sri Kalipada Biswas’ article referred to above.) 

The first real mention of Marx in our country and 
even an attempt at a somewhat serious analysis of his 
ideology is to be found in the Modern Review 
(March, 1912, pp 273-286) in an article by Lala 
Hardayal, entitled “Karl Marx,a Modern Rishi”. 
The famous Indian revolutionary and Secretary of the 
Ghadr Party, Lala Hardayal came in contact with the 
socialists in America and had for a while studied 
Marxism. Hence that article. 

We must also mention, in this connection, the 
name of Ramakrishna Pillai of Kerala. It has not so 
far been possible for me to collect materials about his 
life and work. It does not however, seem that 
he had any opportunity to go abroad and come in 
contact with Marxist ideas. Yet, Ramakrishna Pillai, 
who used to use the pseudonym “Swadeshabhimani” 
in his writings, had, in 1912, written and published 
a biography of Karl Marx in Malayalam. After com- 
paring the text of this article with Hardayal’s “Karl 

arx—a Modern Rishi”, Dr Adhikari thinks that 
this biography was written by Ramakrishna Pillai 
after Lala Hardayal’s article mentioned above. 
Besides this, however, Ramakrishna Pillai had in 1913 
and 1914 published, serially ina Malayalam weekly 
journal, articles on the laws of social development, 
socialism and The Communist Manifesto. Then there 
was perhaps the first discussion on the ‘Manifesto’ in- 
Our country. 

I gathered the above information about 
Ramakrishna Pillai from an article of Sri N.E. Balaram 
in New Age weekly (September 10, 1970). Serious 
attempts should be made to collect more materials on 
this interesting personality and make them available 
to Indian readers. 
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AZER the First World War there was a political 

ferment in India. The Government of India enac- 
ted the Rowlatt Bills with a view to crushing the 
revolutionary situation that was taking shape in the 
country. 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi had emerged on 
the scene and under his leadership the Indian Na- 
tional Congress began a campaign of hartals, satya- 
graha, etc against the Rowlatt Acts. The Govern- 
ment vigorously launched upon a course of repressive 
action which culminated in the Jallianwala Bagh 
massacre of April 13, 1919. Subsequently, the free- 
dom struggle developed into the Khilafat movement 
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and the non-cooperation mavement under Gandhi. 
All this considerably attracted attention in the 
United States, and had reverberations in the US 
official circles also. 

During the debates on the ratification of the Paris 
Peace Treaty in the US Senate, some mombers referred 
to the repressive policy of the British Government in 
India as also to the efforts of the nationalists to 
achieve self-government. They criticized President 
Wilson for compromising on the principle of self- 
determination. One of the reasons of their opposi- 
tion to the ratification of the Treaty was that this 
would commit the US to the maintenance of statis 
quo in countries such as India, Egypt and Ireland. 
Moreover, India’s membership of the League of Nat- 
ions in the existing circumstances would only serve to 
give an additional vote to great Britain as against the 
single votes of other nations in the League. These 
were the lines of argument of Senators like Medill 
McCormick, Joseph France, Robert M. la Follette 
and George W. Norris.1 


On August 29,1919, Dudley Field Malone, an 
American citizen of Irish birth, appeared before the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate and 
pleaded the case of India before them. He presented 
to them the resolution of the Indian National Congress 
passed in December 1918 in which it had referred to 
President Wilson’s pronouncement on self-determi- 
nation. and had asked for its application to India. 
In the course of his statement, Malone pleaded that 
the Covenant of the League of Nations be so amend- 
ed as to make it obligatory for every one of its signa- 
tory to provide democratic institutions for the people 
who live under its government. He finally asked: 
“Will there be an Indian content and free under 
democratic institutions, which shall be demanded 
and required by our Nation, or will it be an India 
open for future exploitation, for wars, and for grave- 
yards of their sons?”2 

Rustom Rustomjee, an Indian who did propaganda 
work on behalf of the then Government of India in 
the US, also tried to securea hearing before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. His request, 
however, was turned down on the ground that under 
the rules of the Senate only American citizens could 
be granted a hearing. He, in a letter to Senator 
Lodge, Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, regretted that he was not given an 
opportunity at the hearing to repudiate the “charges” 
made by Malone against the Government of India. 
The fact that Malone had been given a hearing by 
the Committee without any Opposition would, in 
the opinion of Rustomjee, generate a false hope in 
the hearts of Indian revolutionaries and lead to “fur- 
ther outbursts of sporadic but blood-stained revolu- 
tionary activities....”. He expressed his trust that 
when the debate on the Peace Treaty took place in 
the Senate, it would be made quite clear that the 
United States would not give countenance to the 
revolutionary parties in India and Egypt.3 

Nothing came out of Malone's pleading in the 
Senate Foreign Relations .Committee. But some 
members of the US Congress continued to agitate 
the “India question” in the two Houses. Congress- 
man William E. Mason submitted a concurrent 
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resolution in the House of Representatives on 
March 2, 1920, stating that it had been the policy 
of the US to give recognition without intervention to 
the struggling people who sought self-determination. 
The British Government had launched on a repressive 
policy against the Indian people led by the Indian 
National Congress, which fact had shocked the sense 
of justice of the American people. Therefore, the 
House should resolve that “itis the duty of the 
Government of the United States to carryout the will 
of the people to give such recognition without inter- 
vention to the people of India who are struggling for 
self-determination as will assist them in their efforts 
for self-government.’’4 This resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. Congressman Mason, submitted the same 
resolution in the House on April 11, 1921, and this, 
again, was treated in the same way. 


CoJlusion with Britain 


The British took note of these efforts of some 
Americans to bring the Indian question before the US 
Congress and its Committees. They were not-unduly 

tturbed. They regarded these as so many efforts to 
delay the passage of the Treaty in the Senate.’ 
Moreover, the British Embassy officials in Washington 
had earlier obtained an assurance from Senator 
Lodge that neither Egypt nor India would be made 
the subject of action in the Senate on the lines of the 
resolution passed in relation to Ireland. They belie- 
ved that Lodge would do his best to implement this 
assurance. They knew that Lodge sometimes chan- 
ged his mind. But they were inclined to take this 
assurance at its face value, especially because they 
had asked him only about Egypt, but he, of his own 
accord, had thrown in India so as to make his assu- 
rance cover this country as well.” 

In the meantime, the Department of State had 
become anxious to get prompt and authoritative 
reports from India and, so, a telegram was sent to the 
American Consul in Calcutta on April 18, 1918: 
«Please telegraph Department promptly and frequen- 
tly all political developments in India. Be careful to 
verify reports. Consult other American Consulates 
in India as to local conditions.’ 

The American Consuls stationed in India des- 
patched reports on these developments and at times 
referred to them as if they constituted an 
“yprising”.® The American Ambassador in 
London also conveyed to the Department 
the concern of the British at the disquietening 
situation in India. In.a confidential telegram he 
stated: “I learn from a reliable source that British 
Government is alarmed over spread of unrest in India. 
It is reported that Mohammedans and Hindus have 
been in close cooperation in anti-European agitation 
and that native army has been influenced by Bolshevik 
agents. War office has ordered to India a reinforce- 
ment of forty battalions.’’!° ; 

The State Department was concerned at possible 
connection between Pan-Islamic movement and the 
Bolshevik activities in Central Asia. They sent a 
telegram to American Counsul in Calcutta on May 
5, 1920, which read: «Forward to Consuls Tiflis and 
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Tehran: Mail report on any features of Pan-Tura- 
nian and Pan-Islamic movements which might affect 
situation in India or which are connected with 
Bolshevist activities in Turkestan or any other revo- 
lutionary movements in Central Asia.” 

This was duly forwarded to Teheran and Tiflis 
from where the Department received reports in the 
matter. The Department also received reports 
from its officers at Riga on the Bolshevik activities 
in Soviet Russia in relation to India. Moreover, 
the American Consuls in India, especialy the Consul 
at Karachi, sent frequent reports on this aspect of 
the situation in India. Such reports were appreci- 
ated by the State Department.” ; 

The public authorities in the US adopted a very 
cautious and guarded attitude towards development 
in India. This is reflected in their reactions to the 
efforts of some Indians to establish closer contacts 
with the Americans or to draw them out on the 
Indian situation. One such effort was made by a 
young man who became the bete noir of many 
Americans inthe post-Independence period. He 
was no other than V.K. Krishna Menon. 


Birth of IBSA 


In 1919, he, under the influence of Annie Besant, 
took prominent part in the organization of the 
Indian Boy Scouts Association (IBSA) as against 
the official organization. As Commissioner of the 
Madras City section of the Indian Boy Scouts, he 
wrote a letter to Colin H. Livingstone, the President 
of the Boy Scouts of America (Woodrow Wilson 
being the Honorary President), requesting him for-a 
contribution from his pen for the first number of 
the weekly journal of the IBSA. In his letter, 
Menon told Livingstone that the IBSA was the 
national scouts organization of the country and had, 
“in spite of official hostility, refused to be control- 
led or directed by official agencies”. He then urged: 
“We look upon our brother scouts of America as 
our brothers in the common field of work for the 
sake of humanity at large. Like all true scouts 
movements the IBSA is non-political, non-partisan, 
non-military, patriotic and national.” Heended up 
with a fervent appeal: “A contribution coming from 
you to our new weekly will serve the cause of scout- 
ing a good deal and help to make us realise that we 
are all part of a world-wide brotherhood which 
should not (and does not in case of genuine move- 
ments) take account of differences of caste, creed, 
race or colour. We shall be obliged if you will try 
to put us more in touch with our brothers of far- 
off America.” 

Livingstone sent this letter to the British Embas- 
sy in Washington,DC, and asked for its opinion. 
The Embassy officials were naturally scared by such 
expressions as “patriotic”? and “national”. Under 
their advice, therefore, Livingstone warned his 
headquarters in New York that they should be ‘‘on 
their guard about such communications from India 
in the future’’.7* 

The Department of State, too, was against taking 
any risk in these matters. In 1921, an Indian 
journalist, Prabodh Chandra Ghosh of Calcutta, 
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sought a statement by the American President on 
the Indian situation. But the Secretary of State 
(Hughes) advised that the President should not 
enter into correspondence with Ghosh. His opinion 
was: “The political situation in India is such that 
the President cannot afford to take the risk ofa 
possible misinterpretation of some friendly sentiment 
or personal view which might be expressed ina 
letter or in a statement on Indian affairs.” He, there- 
fore, counselled that a formal acknowledgement of 
Ghosh’s letters be made with the statement that they 
will be brought to the attention of the President when 
appropriate opportunity offered. f 

The same caution to dispel any impression of the 
US sympathy with the agitating political groups in 
India was displayed on another occasion, in 
February 1922. The American Consul-General in 
Calcutta senta telegram to the Secretary of State 
on February 3, 1922, informing him that there were 
persistent rumours that the relations between US 
and Great Britain were strained and that the former 
was supporting Turkey and the Khilafat claims. To 
this the Secretary of State promptly replied that the 
rumour was absolutely untrue. 

The consular reports from India showed a pro- 
nouncedly pro-British bias during this time. Consul 
General Smith justified the enactment of the 
Rowlatt Act in view of the existence of the “revolu- 
tionary conspiracies against the Government”. He 
referred to the incidents in Amritsar and other places 
and opined that these “occurrences are striking 
commentary on the question of the fitness of India 
for self-government”. He even gave credence to the 
suggestion in some cirles that ‘‘the tentacles of the 
conspiracy extend far beyond India and secret 
leaders are in touch with Russian Bolshevists”.1® His 
high appreciation of the British administration was 
still more revealed alittle latter. On January 5, 
1920, a New York journal, the Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter, while reporting on poor export of 
shellac from India, had written: ‘Political and 
revolutionary upheavals and conflicts had taken 
place between natives concerned with Indian liberty 
and British troops who have found political meetings 
and gatherings an excellent rifle range in which 
living targets by official command of British 
Generals were held to the guns till ammunition was 
exhausted.” 

Smith took strong exception to this and charac- 
terized it as mischievous. Countering the allega- 
tions, he remarked: “Indiais governed wisely, 
justly, humanely. As one who has lived in India for 
a number of years and has been brought into more 
or less close contact with a large number of British 
officials who comprise the Indian Civil Service, I 
have the most profound admiration for the Govern- 
ment of this country and for the unselfish spirit of 
sacrifice in the interests of India as a whole which 
dominates the official acts of the civil administra- 
tors who control its destinies.”!? 

Early in 1921, however, the next American 
Consul-General in India, Alexander W. Weddell, in 
a despatch to the Secretary of State, expressed his 
opinion that a very great danger to anyone coming 
to India was that he was liable to be swept off his 
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feet by the force of local English opinion since his 
official and social relations were so largely with the 
governing and commercial classes of this country. 
He, therefore, reported that to overcome the danger 
referred to, various newspapers owned by Indians 
and others but published in English, were being 
read and “an effort was being made to cultivate 
friendly relations with prominent Hindus and 
Mohammedans with the idea of gaining through 
these sources an approximate idea of the political, 
economical and other leavens at work in this huge 
Empire”.18 

The US consular officers had begun to take note 
of Gandhi seriously. Consul-General Weddell 
recognized that Gandhi could be regarded as “the 
authentic voice of India” atthe moment. Another 
American officer, Charles H. Hathaway (Consul in 
Bombay), believedin Gandhi’s absolute sincerity 
about non-violence, although he noted that despite 
his exhortations against violence, the gospel of non- 
cooperation preached everywhere, “even in the 
remotest villages’, had led to‘‘some very nasty riots”. 
Gandhi, he felt, was ‘purely a religious leader, a 
prophet”, at bottom: “He viewed everything from 
such a standpoint as would Jesus or Buddha and 
clear down in the bottom of his soul (whether he 
knows it or not) his campaign is a conflict of religion 
with Western industrial capitalist civilization .... 
What he attacks in my judgment is not the British 
as British but the spirit of European civilization. 
It is this that makes his movement hard to gauge. He 
is calling the people of India to renovate their soul 
to become selfrespecting so that others must respect 
them, i.e. he is pce a moral regeneration.” 

_Hathaway felt that if Gandhi could plant his 
spirit in enough people, he could do everything. 
But the big question was: could he? He then turned 
to the question of how far there was a genuine spirit 
of nationalism among the people of India. Histori- 
cally, there was no sense of unity in India. “But 
nobody would say that now,’ Hathaway wrote. 
And further, nobody was sure that “Gandhi’s move- 
ment will not end by establishing a sense of national 
unity and an Indian patriotism throughout all 
ranks of the people”. If it did, Hathaway felt, 
England’s present position in India would be as 
untenable as it was in Ireland. This US citizen 
dreaded such an outcome, for he could not see that 
the Indians were yet fit to govern themselves.?0 

Subsequently, Hathaway tried to explain to the 
Secretary of State the economic philosophy of 
Gandhi’s spinning wheel. Hathaway maintained that 
the stronger reason behind Gandhi’s advocacy of the 
spinning-wheel was his religious temperament and 
his detestation of the western capitalistic and 
materialistic civilization. He warned that if Gandhi’s 
views got endorsed by an awakened India, it “would 
make completely impossible the rule of any Western 
power; just as the wider extension of a similar faith 
in the superiority of Asiatic ideals would largely 
exclude Western influence in the further develop- 
ment of Asia’’.2t 

The Indian unrest since 1919 had begun to attract 
greater attention in the US non-official circles also. 
It touched a high point in 1921-22 with the rise of 
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Gandhi in India. The Hearst press was particularly 
vociferous in condemning the British policy in India 
and in demanding that India should be free. 

In a signed article in the Washington Times, Willi- 
am Randolph Hearst, the owner of the Hearst chain 
of newspapers, angrily asked: “On what basis of 
justice, or general goodwill, or public benefit, or 
individual advantage, or liberty, or democracy, or 
self-determination, or anything that is recognized 
as right, is India kept in bondage by England?” He 
emphatically denied that there was any such basis 
and wrote: “India is surely a nation to which the 
principle of self-determination might best apply.” 
_He sharply posed the question: how could the 
United States ‘consistently and conscientiously 
support England in her domination of India against 
the will of her three hundred million people”? 

He finally asked: “Should we not rather scrap 
-this unnatural alliance NEm England) which 
stultifies all our principles of liberty and nullifies the 
whole inspiring spirit of our history? Should we not 
rather remain the spiritual leader of the world, lift 
high our flag of freedom and ourselves be free?’ 

While Hearst’s antipathy towards Britain was 
reflected in editorials in his newspapers on the Indian 
issue, there were papers which were critical of the 
nationalist movement. The Christian Science Monitor 
depicted Gandhi as “the embodiment of reaction”. 33 
The New York Times too was critical. 

But there were several groups which were sympa- 
thetic. The Irish groups in the USA lent support to 
the Indian cause and the liberals, the pacifists, and 
some religious groups were greatly fascinated by 
Gandhi and his non-violent method of conducting 
the nationalist movement. When the non-coopera- 
tion movement was at its height, a number of them, 
including some members of the US Congress, made 
public their message of sympathy for the Indian 
nationalists proclaiming that the United States had 
never failed to extend support to all peoples who 
were struggling for freedom and therefore they would 
do all they could to promote the success of their 
struggle.*4 The liberal organs suchas The Nation 
and the New Republic made frequent comments on 
Indian developments, criticising the British and 
appreciating the stand of the nationalists.25 More- 
over, Reverend John Haynes Holmes, the pastor of 
the Community Church in New York, declared 
from his pulpit as early as April 10, 1921, that 
Gandhi was the greatest living man in the world.2® 

What impressed them most was the novel way 
in which Gandhi was conducting his revolution. 
Current Opinion expressed the opinion ofa large 
section of the Americans when it wrote: “‘...the 
revolution heretofore conducted in India is of 
another sort and hard to comprehend. For the 
keynote of that revolution, as spoken by its leader, 
Mohandas Gandhi, sounds as if it might have been 
from a new version of the Sermon on the Mount.’2? 

In fact, such was the attention received by 
Gandhi in the United States in the post-war period 
that it became a matter of considerable concern for 
Britain. This has been admitted by no less a 
person than L.F. Rushbrook Williams, who was 
Director of Central Bureau of Information of the 
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Government of India during 1920-26. In one of his 
books, he has said: “*...the attention attracted by 
Mr Gandhi, due to the picturesque nature of his 
activities and his personal idealism, become a 
distinct factor in the relationship between Britain and 
certain other countries—notably America,”28 
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TRE December 1971 Pakistani aggression has 
taught us the dangers inherent in relying on 
foreign powers to meet our essential needs. 

With international poiltical relations in a state 
of flux, stable economic relations have been the 
casualty. Wecan no longer be sure of receiving 
loans and other assistance from countries that have 
been our major trading partners in the past. The 
war has proved that only a country with a substan- 
tial economic base can tell foreign powers not to 
interfere while it is protecting its friends, principles 
and interests. 

Although India has travelled a fair distance along 
the industrial growth path since Independence, 
thanks chiefly to careful nurturing of industy through 
Government credits, tax benefits and sheltered mar- 
kets, we are a Substantial distance away from econo- 
mic self-sufficiency. However, the present time, 
when we have a strong Central leadership, is an 
excellent one in which to initiate vigorous measures 
for rapid economic advance. 
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There exists a very close correlation between 
growth and fiscal policy, owing to the effects of taxa- 
tion on the industrial outlook, as reflected in the 
cash flow of companies. A growth inducing tax 
policy would (a) reward efficient enterprises and (b) 
see that companies engaged in essential lines of 
manufacture will have ample infernal resources for 
financing expansion. 

A restrictive tax policy, on the other hand, would 
denude industry of valuable funds, would sap con- 
fidence in the industrial outlook (thus leading to a 
fall in the propensity to invest) and would even defeat 
the efforts of the Government to get more revenue. 
This last tendency is tragically evident in India, as 
Table I shows. 


Table I 
(Base: 1960-61 =100) 
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Year Corporation Income- Corporation IT 
Tax Receipts Index receipts (Rs cr) 
1965-66 274 305 
1966-67 311 331 
1967-68 287 311 
1968-69 291 300 
1969-70 288 353 





We see from Table I that corporation income-tax 
receipts have been stagnant throughout the five years 
under review despite an average increase of 6-7 per 
cent per year in the gross turnover of all limited com- 
panies in India. 

Because of steady depreciation in the value of 
money (the wholesale price index for all commodi- 
ties rose by 38 points during this period, thus point- 
ing at a total depreciation of about 19 per cent in 
the value of the rupee during this time) the real 
receipts (money receipts deflated by an appropriate 
price index) from corporation income-tax has been 
falling even more sharply than the Table shows. A 
major reason for this is the very high rates of cor- 
porate taxation. Today, the maximum marginal 
rate for non-priority domestic companies (including 
the Bangladesh surcharge of 25 per cent in which the 
public are substantially interested, is 71 per cent—a 
very high rate, one that ismuch above those charged 
in other Asian countries. 

Defect of High Corporation Taxes: High corporate 
taxes penalise efficient companies and encourage 
firms to embark on wasteful consumption. Little 
incentive exists to cut costs (and thereby prices) if 
over 70 per cent of the benefit of such reduction 
goes to the Government. Today, much wasteful 
consumption is masquerading as company expendi- 
ture. Examples are the liberal travelling done by 
company executives and the extra vagant perquisities 
enjoyed by them. It may be argued that these per- 
quisites are subject to tax. But the tax is often 
ridiculously low: For example, the taxable value of 
the total perquisites enjoyed by the Glaxo Chairman, 
James Ray, was computed at a mere Rs 11,000. 
I doubt that this would have met even his city trans- 
port expenses ! 
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The cost-consciousness of company managements 
already low because of sheltered markets, has been 
further numbered and supressed by the high rates of 
corporate taxation. Theend result is lower pro- 
ductivity of capital, smaller internal resources for 
expansion, and lower revenue receipts. 

Growth-Elasticity of Revenue: The last is an im- 
portant point. It is often forgotten that the most 
productive tax collector is not arise in rates but a 
rise in national income. Arise in national income 
of one per cent leads to a rise of nearly 2 per cent in 
tax revenue. A fair rate of growth of national income 
of 7.5 per cent per year would, therefore, automati- 
cally lead to rise of about 15 per cent in tax revenue. 
This proportion would be much higher if the agri- 
cultural sector too were subjected to the same tax 
burden as the urban sector. 

However, should the economy grow sluggish, tax 
receipts would show a declining trend despite a rise 
in rates. We would be enmeshed in a vicious circle 
of high rates dampening the rate of growth, which 


dampening leads to a fall in tax revenue, to com- - 


pensate for which rates are raised again, thus, dam- 
penings grows further. Even from a revenue angle, 
therefore, it is sensible to lower tax rates so that the 
exchequer is the beneficiary of the resultant higher 
national income. , 

In what follows, a new fiscal technique, one that 
will (a) encourage expansion in essential lines and 
discourage it in inessential lines, and (b) provide 
companies in priority industries with a better inter- 
nal reservoir of funds to finance expansion, is pre- 

ted. 
ne The Product Differentiated-Corporation Tax: In a 
capital scarce economy like India’s, it is sensible to 
ensure that companies engaged in essential lines of 
manufacture have a larger quantum of expansion- 
fuelling funds than do companies in other lines. A 
technique that will assist this process is the Product 
Differentiated Corporation Tax (PDCT). The PDCT 
is based on an ABC system of product classification. 

A-Bracket companies would be those predomin- 
antly manufacturing (where “predominantly manu- 
facturing’? means that 75 per cent or more of the 
total sales turnover of the company is composed of 
the products in question) top priority A-Bracket 
products such as iron and steel, power (generation 
and transmission), fertilisers, trucks, tractors and 
small-farm equipment, ships, selected electronics 
equipment, heavy machinery, drugs, road, rail, air 

sea Transport. ; 
aa Pompan would be those predomi- 
nantly manufacturing the lower-priority but still 
essential B-Bracket products, such as chemicals, 
pesticides, aluminium, PVC, coarse-count textiles 
(below 25 count), tyre-code, vanaspati. , 

C-Bracket companies would be those predomi- 
nantly manufacturing the remainder of products 
(C-Bracket products), such as cigarettes, toothpaste, 
soap, hair olls, toys, chemical textile fibres. , 

PDCEF Rates: The rate of tax on a company s 

rofits is a function of the Bracket(s) the company 
concerned finds itself in; for, each Bracket has a 
different rate of tax. These rates are: 

A-Bracket rates = 35 per cent 


sa 


B-Bracket rates = 45 per cent 


C-Bracket rates = 60 per cent 


pe ` 
The 25 per centspread between A and C Brackets . 


would serve as an inducement to invest in essential 
industries, leaving the inessential ones to the smaller 
producers (say those with an annual sales turnover 
of below Rs 2.5 crores) who would be charged a 
constant rate of 45 per cent irrespective of the pro- 
duct-mix of their output. 

If the products in any one Bracket do not account 
for 75 per cent or more of the annual sales turnover 
of a company, the PDCT rate charged would be the 
arithmetic average of the respective rates of the two 


‘Brackets whose products together account for 75 per 


cent or more of the sales turnover of the company 
concerned. If the company’s production of the 
goods of any two Brackets combined does not reach 
75 per cent of its total turnover, the rate charged 
would be the arithmetic mean of all the three PCDT 
rates. 

Example I. HBC Company: Turnover of Rs 60 
crores per year of which A-Bracket products account 
for Rs 50 crores per year (83 per cent). The 
company, therefore, predominantly manufactures A- 
Bracket products. The PDCT rate applicable is the 
“A” Rate, namely, 35 per cent. 

Example 2. BDF Company: Turnover of Rs 100 
crores per year of which 

A-Bracket products 
B-Bracket products Rs 30 crores 
C-Bracket products Rs 20 crores 
The A and B Bracket products together account 
for over 75 per cent of the total sales turnover of the 
BDF Company. The PDCT rate applicable will, 
therefore, be the mean of the A and B Bracket rates 


which is 
ors =40 per cent 


Example 3. CMB Company: Turnover of Rs 10 
crores per year of which 


Rs 50 crores 


A-Bracket products Rs 3 crores 
B-Bracket products Rs 4 crores 
C-Bracket products Rs 3 crores 


No two Brackets combined make up 75 per cent or 
more of the total sales turnover of the company. 
The PDCT rate applicable would, therefore, be the 
arithmetic average of all the three rates, which is 


SILA +60 46.6 per cent 


“Closely held” companies could be subjected to 
a higher rate of tax via a 10 per cent surcharge on 


their profits. The PDCT rates of “closely held” 
companies would therefore be 


A-Bracket rate 45 per cent 
B-Bracket rate 55 percent 
` C-Bracket rate 70 per cent 


As the composition of national product alters over 
time, priorities too will shift. This may necessitate 
the shifting of an A-Bracket product to the B- 
Bracket or transferring a newly scarce B-Bracket 
item to the A-Bracket. 

To ensure equitable treatment to entrepreneurs 
who invest in making a given product on account 
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of the tax benefits attached to it, a three-year warn- 
ing should be given before the reclassification of a 
product into a higher-taxed bracket becomes effective. 
This period is analogous to the warning period given 
before withdrawal of the Development Rebate. The 
introduction of the PDCT could coincide with the 
withdrawal of the present package of incentives given 
to various sectors and types of industry. 

Tapping Fresh Revenue: Any suggestion to lower 
the rates would be thrown out of court by a revenue- 
hungry administration if the suggestion were not 
combined with others designed to increase revenue. 
To complete the picture I am sketching a few of 
these below. 

(a) The most obvious method is to check evasion 
and conduct better investigation into the locations 
of black money hoards. This measure alone should 
bring in at least Rs 100 crores of revenue per year. 

(b) Raise the tax on betting to 30 per cent and 


charge a graduated levy on betting winnings. The 
levy rates could be 
For winnings up to Rs 10,000 nil 
ie » from Rs 10,00i1—Rs 25,000 10 percent 
is 35 » Rs 25,001—Rs 50,000 15 per cent 


Rs 50,001—Rs 100,000 20 percent 
z a » Rs 100,001—Rs 500,000 25 per cent 
», Rs 500,001—Rs 1,000,000 30 per cent 
» Rs 1,000,001 onwards 35 percent 
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(c) Impose a 10 per cent surcharge on the 
amounts repatriated abroad by foreign companies by 
way of royalty, technical fees, dividends and pro- 
fits, A higher surcharge of 20 per cent could be 


levied on foreign companies operating in inessential, 
C-Bracket fields. This surcharge would be in lieu 
of personal income-tax on the foreign recipients of 
the income from fees, profits, royalties and dividends 
repatriated from India. 

(d) Tax the hitherto untaxed items like bidis. 
Much of the output comes from large-scale estab- 
lishments with turnover reaching into crores, so tax 
administration should not be-too troublesome. Also, 
as too high a rise in bidi prices would lead to their 
replacement with the cheaper brands of cigarettes on 
the part of the consumer, the manufacturers will not 
be able to pass on the full burden of the tax on to 
the consumer. 

(e) An excellent way of raising revenue is to 
strike at our kulaks via income and other direct 
taxes. But if for political reasons this is not possi- 
ble, the next best method is to encourage fairs and 
markets in rural areas where excisable goods from 
the organized sector can be sold to the rural 
population. 

This rounds off this essay. Iam inclined to be- 
lieve that there are very few of our present day prob- 
lems that cannot be solved by a10 per cent real 
growth rate. (After income rises to high levels 
different problems arise. But that stage isa long 
way off.) We cannot achieve this unless we use 
intelligently the fiscal weapon we have. We are so 
caught up in the present that we are steadily mort- 
gaging our future to stagnation. This tendency 
should be reversed by policies that are judged by 
one criterion: do they contribute to growth? The 
abstruse criteria of philosophers and political scien- 
tists can wait till our people are richer. 





Pakistan, West Asia and India 


(Continued from page 26) 


There is no reason for India not to welcome such 
a trend. Since Pakistani involvement cannot harm 
us, and can, in fact, prove to be self-defeating in the 
long run, we need not interfere in the process. On 
the other hand, it would be considerably to our 
advantage if we were to make it obvious that instead 
of feeling perturbed over it, we would welcome 
Pakistan’s closer association with the plans of deve- 
lopment and economic prosperity of the region. 

India herself is eager to cooperate in this venture. 
The West Asian regionis so vast and possesses so 
much potentialities, that it could well provide the 
necessary scope for the peaceful coexistence and co- 
operation to the two subcontinental powers. Such an 


attitude would help lessen not only Pakistani pressure . 


over Kashmir, because its commitments would 
increase on the north-western side, but would also 
convince the Pakistani masses that we genuinely wish 
them well. The only wicket inthe hands of the 
reactionaries in Pakistan is a fear complex that India 
was out to stifle Pakistan in whatever field it chose 
for its development and national] survival, 
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The continuation of our current policy towards 
West Asia and avoidance of any direct confrontation 
with Pakistan in the region, does not mean any loss 
tous. But we certainly gain a great deal by mollify- 
ing the public opinion in Pakistan and the consolida- 
tion of our own national interests in that vital and 
sensitive region. 


(January 17) 














CORRECTION 


_ Readers are requested to insert the following correc- 

tions in the article “Four Veteran Revolutionaries’’ 
by Chinmohan Sehanavis published in Mainstream 
of January 15, 1972: 

P19—Column 1—Paragraph 2—Line 3 will read: 
“Though I have every hope that hewilllive to be a 
hundred” etc. 

P20—Colunin 1—Line 13 from below will read 
“Revolutionary Life—CS). Dr. Jadugopal Mukherjee, 
also, says that when”. 

P23—Column 2—In line 17 from the top it will 
be “Governor-General” instead of “Governor”. 
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Though you live in India, in Asia, the security of 
Europe, the peaceful co-existence of the European 


peoples and states Is bound to be in your interest 


as it is in ours. z 


' 


The situation in Europe is still burdened with 


unsolved problems. . rs 


And here we come to the point, 5 POINTS in fact. 


Here is the GOR’s contribution to safeguarding 
peace in Europe, formulated in 5 points. 


a 6 POINTS you should know : 
oe x 


Without prior conditions THE GDR WORKS 
FOR THE EARLY CONVOCATION OF A EUROPEAN 
SECURITY CONFERENCE. 


THE GDR MUST BE ADMITTED TO THE U.N. 
This would correspond to the principle of 
universality of the world organisation. 


The GDR respects the sovereiguty of other i 


states. Every state should respect the sove- 
relgnty of the GDR and ESTABLISH NORMAL 
DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS with her, 


The GDR advocates the establishment of B 
normal relations with the FRG according to $ 
the principles of international law as they res 
are reflected already In the Transit Agreement [a 
signed between the GDR and FRG on ff 


December 17th, 1971. 


35°] Tha GDR is ready to normalise relations 
with West Bertin which Is situated on her 
territory. That was proved already by tho 
arrangements signed between the GDR 
Government and the West Berlin Senate on 
December 20th, 1971. 


These are the GDR's 5 POINTS, her share 
in the struggle of the socialist community 
of states, her Panch Sheel for the security 
in Europe. 


CONSULATE GENERAL OF THE GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC IN INDIA 
2, Nyaya Marg, New Delhi 


Bombay : 122, Dinshaw Wacha Road 
CONSULATES- Calcutta : 7-B, Middleton Street 
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Madras : 1/1, Kodambakkam High Road, 
Nungambakkam 
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COUP IN GHANA—I 


Short-lived 
Experiment 
in 
Democracy 


ANIRUDHA GUPTA 


per good thing must come to 
an end some day; so did, alas, 
Dr Kofi Busia’s two-year old ex- 
periment in parliamentary demo- 
cracy in Għana. 

Yet the post-coup scene in 
Accra was so horribly reminiscent 
of the scenes that followed 
Nkrumah’s fall. At the news of 
the last coup, people rushed with 
chisel and hammer to break 
Nkrumah’s statue into pieces. 
This time as Lieut-Col Mike 
Achempong, ;leader of the new 
coup, announced over the radio: 
“Good morning fellow Ghanaians, 
T bring you good tidings. Dr 
Busia’s hypocrisy has been un- 
masked’’, delirious crowds with 
drums and cymbals, sang and 
danced on the streets of Accra. 


Between Nkrumah and Busia— ' 
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between Caesar and Mark 
Anthony—they found no diffe- 
rence at all! 

Not exactly perhaps. When 
after three years of military rule, 
measures Were taken to reintro- 
duce democracy in Ghana, many 
thought the miracle could never 
happen. “Has ever an army— 
least of all African—handed over 
power and returned to the bar- 
racks?’ Cynics laughed at the 
naivety of those who believed 
that the Ghana Army, headed by 
the National Liberation Council 
(NLC), was really intending to 
do so. In reply, the latter 
argued that the Army had no 
alternative but to retreat grace- 
fully. 

For, in the first place, by re- 
moving Nkrumah it had ensured 
that no para-military force would 
endanger its own existence. But, 
in taking over new responsibili- 
ties, the army had also found 
out that it had neither the re- 
source nor the expertise to run 
the country’s administration and 
keep, at the same time, its inter- 
nal discipline intact. Numerous 
divisive forces—ethnic, religious 
and personal—began to assert 
themselves. 

In April 1967 some junior 
officers made an attempt to 
overthrow the NLC. Though 
it failed, it became clear to the 
leaders of the NLC that their 
involvement in politicshad given 
rise to new political ambitions 
within the ranks of the army. 
How would one contain these 
forces? Besides, there were rum- 
ours of quarrels arising from 
ethnic differences among the 
NLC: Ankrah and Nunoo-Ga; 
Ocran and Afrifa-Akan; Harlley 
and Deku-Ewe. The quarrels 
were real enough and it was 
known that, Afrifa backed Busia 
asa fellow Akan, while Harlley, 
the Police Chief, was in close 
liaison with Gbedemah. 

Ghana’s return to the demo- 
cratic path, therefore, indicated 
partly the failure of the army 
to govern the country. From 
this flowed the decision to 
demilitarise. In August 1966, an 
18-member constitutional com- 
mission was appointed which 
submitted its report to a Consti- 
tuent Assembly of 150 members. 
The Assembly carefully debated 


the report, submitted its own 
draft to the NLC, and after due 
processing, voted and enacted a 
new Constitution. Envisaging par- 
liamentary government on the 
Westminister model, the Consti- 
tution specifically laid down: 
“Parliament shall have no power 
to pass a law establishing one- 
party state.” 

The main thrust of the Con- 
stitution was to prevent a situa- 
tion which might make politicians 
as ambitious and powerful as 
Nkrumah. The fact that Dr 
Busia was a known opponent of 
Nkrumah, acted in his favour 
as faras the NLC leaders were 
concerned. 

In August 1969, general elec- 
tions were held to the National 
Assembly of the Second Republic. 
The results were astounding: out 
of 140 seats, Busia’s Progress 
People’s Party (PPP) won 105, 
leaving far behind its nearest 
rival, Gbedemah’s National Alli- 
ance of Liberals (NAL), with only 
29 seats. For Busia, this was 
his hour of glory: from the 
anonimity of an Oxford don he 
was called back to govern Africa’s 
most fascinating—and perhaps 
for that reason—the most frustra- 
ting country. 

Initially Busia had all the 
advantages in the world. As the 
author of Africa’s Search for 
Democracy, he publicly committ- 
ed himself to defending the “rule 
of law’ and “dignity of man”. 
He had an overwhelming majo- 
rity in Parliament and, indirectly, 
he was assured of the goodwill 
and backing of the average Ghana- 
ians. Besides, as a democrat, 
Busia’s leadership inspired new 
hope all over the world. For the 
second time in Africa’s recent 
history, Ghana appeared to be 
on the threshold of breaking a 
new path. 

Besides, no two men could 
have such contrasting personali- 
ties as Nkrumah and Busia. 
Nkrumah, the visionary, planned 
to establish a continental state 
of Africa. He opposed every 
political or economic tie with the 
industrially advanced nations 
for, in his view, it made a poor 
country victim of ‘‘neo-colonia- 
lism”. And, Nkrumah believed 
that the only path for African 
advancement was the socialist 
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path based on the teachings of 
Marxism-Leninism. 

And Busia? Steeped in 
Western liberalism, he avoided 
everything that flavoured of 
socialist ideology. He considered 
the Western capitalist order to 
be the one which could salvage 
his country from its dire econo- 
mic straits through aid and 
assistance. And, his idea about 
African unity? One of the first 
steps that the PPP Government 
took was to serve notice on all 
non-Ghanaian Africans engaged 
in commerce and agriculture to 
leave the country. Thousands of 
Nigerians who had settled in 
Ghana over decades, were forci- 
bly evacuated as Busia promised 
to distribute their land and pro- 
perty to fellow Ghanaians. 

As a political move this help- 
ed to boost Busia’s image in 
certain sectors—in some towns 
local traders put up placards 
over their shops which read 
Nangodi Busia Stall: ‘‘Thank 
you Busia stall’”—but its imme- 
diate effect on the country’s 
economy was disastrous. Local 
labour for certain jobs and 
occupations was not available; 
while in some districts the local 
people had yet to develop the 
requisite expertise for running 





retail and wholesale trade, in 
which the alien Africans were 
predominant. 

Busia not only repudiated 
the pan-Africanist ideal, he went 
all out to urge fora dialogue 
with racist South Africa. By 
accepting the realities of Sou- 
thern Africa and by cultivating 
ties with the white minority 
regimes, he thought he could 
bring substantial change in the 
material conditions of the oppres- 
sed African majority. 


Busia’s Ideolgy 


Perhaps the real reason be- 
hind the dialogue move was to 
gain some financial assistance 
from those countries of western 
Europe which had close associa- 
tion with South Africa. If, 
therefore, Busia had any ideo- 
logy, it could be described in 
terms of three ‘Pros’”—pro- 
Europeanism, pro-capitalism, 
pro-white racism! ; 

Granting all this, his sup- 
porters would still maintain 
that Busia was a democrat and 
that, in contrast to Nkrumah, 
he at least did not suffer from 
the hallucination of a personality 
cult. But did he really? 

Visiting Ghana inthe sum- 
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mer of 1970, I put this question 
to many: “How good a democrat 
do you think is Dr Busia?” The 
answers were varied. A university 
lecturer, with a bearded chin, 
uttered a note of warning: 
“Ghana is a difficult country to 
rule. Busia is a sociologist, but 
can a sociologist make a good 
ruler?” That was a counter- 
question. 

In Accra, the market 
“mammies”—women who own 


shops and shape political 
opinion—heard my question in 
silence. The eldest muttered 


with her eyes vacantly scanning 
the skyline, behind the Post 
Office: “No, nothing has changed 
much. Busia will go the way 
Osagofuyo had gone.” 

That was prophetic. In his 
zeal to show himself powerful, 
Dr Busia had clashed with the 
Supreme Court over the case of 
dismissal of an employee in the 
Ghana National Trading Cor- 
poration. “My Government”, 
said Busia, “will exercise its 
right to employ only those whom 
it wishes to employ.” One 
trembles to think what Busia 
would have said about Nkrumah 
had the former president attack- 
ed the judiciary on these 
lines: 

“There are some who think 
they can use the Courts politically 
to change the peoples’ choice... . . 
They are wrong. They cannot 
succeed. I did not react, not 
because as some have taunted, the 
Government is weak, but beca- 
use I respect the principle that 
the Executive should not inter- 
fere with the judiciary in the 
proper exercise of its functions. 
But if the judges want to play 
politics, I am quite ready to 
take them on....” 

How does it all sound? 
Nkrumah’s thundering against 
the judiciary in 1960? Ten years 
later, a man in every sense 
different from the former Presi- 
dent, whom the West maligned 
as a “bloodthirsty dictator’, 
uttering the same words? Or 
nearly the same? Was then the 
change of government merely a 
chimera: Plus ca change, plus 
cest la meme chose? 

Not quite perhaps: but then 
which way was Busia moving? 

(To be continued) 
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ne 


Modernisation, 
Revolution 
and 

Social 

Change 


C. R. RATHEE 


o explain contemporary social change, political 

sociologists use two broad concepts—revolution 
and modernisation. What do the two concepts 
really imply and what accounts for the seimingly 
contradictory stand taken by the social prophets 
of these concepts? How do the two concepts 
interact? These and a whole lot of allied issues have 
either not so far been Scientifically answered or the 
same are deficient in more than one manner. In 
this paper an attempt has been made to unfold the 
variety of implications of both the concepts and then 
to conceptualise afresh their mutual, constant 
interaction in the historical perspective. 


I 
Introductory 


Whatever may be the reason (and there are many), 
the twentieth century man is not what his prede- 
cessor was. The values, attitudes and expections 
of the former are widely diferent from those of the 
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fof Social Change” 


latter. The economic activities of the twentieth 
century man are comparatively more diversified, 
relationships more formal and institutions more 
complex. Political sociologists differentiate between 
these two types by describing the twentieth century 
man as “modern” and his predecessor “traditional”. 
The process involved in this change has come to be 
termed as “modernisation”, Urbanisation, industria- 
lisation, secularisation, democratisation, mass 
education, mediaparticipation, etc are some of the 
principal (and easily identifiable) agents of moderni- 
sation. 

The social scientists are sharply divided as to 
the nature and role of modernisation and its con- 
sequences. The two major schools of thought in 
this regard are: western-imperialistic school and the 
Marxist-Leninist school. The two are more com- 
monly known as “Pure Modernists’” and ‘“Revolu- 
tionaries”. 

The fundamental difference between the two is 
that while the pure modernists observe only the 
surface change taking place in the contemporary 
society and ascribe the change (modernisation) to 
the “benevolence” of western imperialism and 
American presence in the backward societies, the 
Marxist-Leninist revolutionaries describe change as 
inevitable concomitant of the law -of motion of 
history. While the pure modernists describe moder- 
nisation as the last stage of social development, 
to the revolutionaries, the final stage is the realisa- 
tion of the socialist revolution while modernisation 
merely accelerates the pace towards the socialist 
objective. The pure modernists assume that change 
in the relations of production is not a precondition 
‘for the modernisation and that modernisation of 
‘political institutions and processes can be indepen- 
dent of economic modernisation, Marxist-Leninist 
Tai reject such a hypothesis as unscien- 
tific. 

The social prophets of pure modernisation pose 
modernisation as alternative to revolution. As 
opposed to the universal law of motion which Marx 
applied to interpret history and social change, the 
pure modernists, as if devise their own law of 
change (sarcastically termed as the “American Law 
by Leigh and Kagon).1 The 
concept of modernisation as used in the con- 
temporary literature on political sociology is a 
; shamelessly naked defence of America’s imperialist 
presence and continuation in the countries of the 
Third World. It provides as it were the “ideological 
alternative to the theories of American imperialism 
and a critique of the revolutionary Marxist world 
view.”? It is (mis)utilised to rationalise the (mis)deeds 
of the empire-builders in Asia and other countries 
of the Third World, in Africa and Latin America. 
Itisa theory of history (drawing inspiration from 
Adam Smith, James Madison and W.W. Rostow) 
invented to explain and justify their present travail 
and to-clarify the wav ahead of them.® 

C It may be worthwhile to have a brief look at the 
“modernising” face of India. 

The concept of modernisation was introduced 
soon after the British control over India was secured. 
Under this concept, India at one stroke was reduced 
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to a backward country. British apologists soon 
produced tomes to give a picture of Indian back- 
wardness. Macaulay’s contemptuous remarks on 
In jian education and degree of knowledge available 
to Indians was typical of this period. What was the 
purpose behind what Macaulay said and did in 
India in the field of education? Simply, it aimed at 
conditioning the minds of the Indians to fit into 
the framework of the colonisers. What impact did 
it have on the people? They started aping the 
British in habits, social norms, culture, etc. In 
other words, to be modern during the British period 
meant to eat, dress and live like an Englishman. 

The impact was more pronounced on the land- 
lords and rich peasants (and those who chose to 
serve the British Masters) who began to imitate 
the mastets. There were some on whom “moderni- 
sation” could not have the same effect. 
nant impact, however, remained one of imitating 
the British. This attitude had a two-fold basis 
which, in fact, represented two sides of the same 
coin. In the first place, it represented an escape 
from an analysis of Indian society, its culture and 
history, to understand the cause of social decay, and 
to evolve new social and political values. Secondly, 
it represented opportunism. __ ; 

The contact with the British also generated 
political, social and various reform movements. A 
closer look at these movements may suggest that 
the basic ideas behind these movements were picked 
up without a full appreciation of the social forces 
generated by science, technology and industrial 
development in Europe. In the absence of the 
latter, the appeal to the movements developed in 
India was only emotional. This could be easily 
judged by the growth of revivalism in India after 
the British rule ended.** _ T 

The pure modernists’ view traditional and outmo- 
ded internal structures of a country as the primary 
obstacles to political development, and not the 
external barriers erected by capitalism and the 
influence of imperialism on the Third World nations, 
The modernist approach to social changeis that of 
“creative destruction” (asa consequence of western 
instruments and world trading system).4 

The “missionary zeal”, the American sense of 
“righteousness and benevolent involvement” meant 
in practice acomplete penetration and “modernisa- 
tion” of an underdeveloped area through an influx 
of teachers, investors, advisors, modern businessmen, 
military officials—those western educated reform- 
oriented bourgeoisie who alone, according to Richard 
Pfeffer, could prevent Marxist-Leninist Revolution. 
“The more extensive the American involvement in the 
politics of another country, the more progressive or 
reform-oriented is its impact on that country.’’6 

The theory of modernisation revolves round the 
role of elites as harbingers of civilisation and the 
determinants of contemporary change as opposed to 
the peasantry and urban working -class—the 
“Wretched of the Earth’. 

The theory of modernisation has been devised to 
deliberately subordinate the populace to the impera- 
tives of the machines; generations are sacrificed for 
the future fruits of industrialisation, and a new elite, 
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the professional manipulators of advanced technology, 
is created. A side-effect of the modernising process 
has been the perpetuation of endemic pockets of 
poverty amidst plenty, their residents overwhelmed 
by the challenges of new order.é 

At the political and administrative levels, the 

pure modernists proclaim democracy (of western 
hue) based on universal adult suffrage as the magic 
wand which has placed the privileged and non- 
privileged on the same footing. What more does a 
poor, starving, diseased, illiterate, half-naked, wret- 
ched man, residing in a slum, want, they ask? Let 
him change his sutroundings with the help of the 
magical wand of franchise bostowed upon him. 

A fundamental assumption’ of the modernists is 
that technological complexity demands strict organi- 

- sational hierarchy and that within that hierarchy, 
someone will administer while other men, less deserv- 
ing and less talented, will obey orders and work 
with their hands. They reject the possibility that 

complex society can decentralise power and extend 
Participation to all men and ultimately lead towards 
a fuller integration of man’s physical and intellec- 
tual nature.’ 

Speaking over the Voice of America, Duke 
University politica] scientist, Ralph Braibanti, said: 
“When the USAID assists the new states in moderni- 
sing their administrative system, the US Govern- 
ment is indirectly assisting in the achievement of 
political modernisation by the new state. The insti- 
tutes of administration, administrative staff colleges, 
university departments of public administration, and 
professional societies have been established in virtu- 

/ ally every country inwhich the United States has 
helped administrative reform.”8 This is a camoufi- 
age for America’s academic colonialism, financed by 
the CIA, through various Foundations, etc. 

A society which does not have a secular elite 
(that could participate in political life) and west- 
ernised forms of governmental structures (represent- 
ing the elites) cannot be called a “modernised 
society” from the pure modernist point of view.? 
Sri Rajni Kothari, the Indian representative of the 
pure modernist cult does not consider the transfor- 
mation of basic relations of production as a pre- 
requisite for the establishment of sophisticated demo- 
cratised institutional superstructure, (all that invol- 
ves modernisation). Kothari appears to agree with 
Huntington’s view that «Political institutions exist 
independent of other social groupings’’.“ This is 
what Huntington’s sub-concept, ‘Political Moderni- 
sation”, signifies. Political modernisation is like 
changing the roof of a building leaving the pillars 
of the old structure intact. Such a modernisation 
can only be superficial and transient, not substantial 
and permanent This line of argument questions the 

“véry foundation§ of the Marxist-Leninist revolution- 
ary theory of modernisation. 

But, can modernisation take place without revo- 
lution?’ Tf so, what kind of modernisation will that 
be? If not, what is the alternative? So that an 
unbiased interplay could be arrived at (if man can be 
free from bias, from one’s philosophical preferences. 
One cannot, even if one wanted it, be entirely un- 

y biased, rightly observes, Randhir Singh in his 
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Reason, Revolution and Philosophy, p XT) it is pro- 
posed first to state the two concepts—revolution 
and modernisation—as they are used to explain 
contemporary social change. An attempt then will 
be made to find out how do the two concepts 
interplay. 


II 


Revolutionary Framework 


There are few conceptions over which there has been 
so much contention as over that of revolution. This 
can partially be ascribed to the fact that nothing is 
so contrary to the existing interests and prejudices 
as this concept, and partially to the fact that few 
things are so ambiguous.42 Quite often even the 
“most scientific’ revolutionaries differ from each 
other in the use of the concept of revolution to 
explain a particular social event because events can- 
not be so sharply defined as things. 

Revolution is not to be confused with insurrec- 
tion rebellion, revolt, coup d’etet or war of indepen- 
dence. A coupis onlya change in the leadership 
and perhaps also, the policies, while a rebellion or 
insurrection changes the policy, leadership and insti- 
tutions, but not the social structure and values;a 
war of independence is a struggle of one community 
against rule by an alien community and does not 
necessarily involve changes in the social structures 
of either community. A rapid, fundamental and 
violent domestic change in the dominant values and 
myths of a society, in its political institutions, social 
structure, leadership, governmental activity and 

olicies, too, is not a revolution from strictly scienti- 
c point of view. 

A revolution, again, is to be distinguished from 
reform or a peaceful transformation of society. 
Measures which seek to adjust the judicial and 
political superstructure of society to changed econo- 
mic conditions are reforms if they proceed ‘from the 
class which is the political and economically ruling 
class. They ate reforms whether they are introduc- 
ed freely or secured by the pressure of the subject 
class, or conquered through the power of circum- 
stances. A Social reform can very well be in accord 
with the interests of the ruling class. 

Revolution, in Marxian terminology, is a natural, 
historical phenomenon that explains the progress of 
history in terms of the law of motion of history. To 
Marx, “The law of motion of history” implies the 
movement of society as a process of natural history 
governed by laws which are not merely independent 
of the wills and consciousness and designs of men 
but which, rather on the contrary, determine their 
wills, consciousness and designs. Revolution is thus 
a natural and inevitable part of the process of 
continuous movement and change, of continuous 
renewal and development. But this continuity 
occurs insuch depth and magnitude that we may 
legitimately, speak not only of the death of the old 
order, but also of the birth of the new one.14 

The continuity of revolution establishes its rela- 
tionship with the past but it does not mean “compro- 
mise” with all that is past. Itis continuous in the 
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sense that it isa product inevitably of some deep- 
seated irrationality or incoherence in the existing 
arrangements of society.15 But beyond. that it goes 
outside and beyond the existing arrangements of 
society, in so fundamental a manner as to trans- 
form it into something different and new. It gives 
rise to a new society, even though this new society 
rises “in every respect, economically, ` morally and 
intellectually, still stamped with the birthmarks of 
the old society from whose womb it emerges’?’.16 
Revolution is both traditional and radical. Revolu- 
tion, scientifically speaking, is a real genuine pheno- 
menon, an inevitable concomitant of the historical 
process in which all successive historical situations 
are only transitory stages in the endless course of 
development of human society from lower to the 
higher.1? 

Lenin enriches the revolutionary law of motion 
of history by allowing a “special consideration” to 
the subject factor, to the decisions of human will. 
There is an evidence of even Marx having taken 
note of “skipping over’ by the Germans of the 
intermediate stage of slavery; they moved from 
tribal society to feudalism.18 But the process of 
“skipping over” (or leap) has got to be followed up 
by a big levelling up process. 

Lenin’s contribution to the revolutionary doc- 
trine by allowing the scope for the subjective factor 
opened up a new hope for the revolutionary forces, 
especially in national, revolutionary, anti-imperialist 
movements of the East, to receive ideological pro- 
tection within the Marxian revolutionary frame- 
work.20 The concept of world revolution acquired a 
more practicable dimension. 

There are some expouents of revolution who 
believe that since the Chinese Revolution of 1949 
(brought about by the peasant proletariat), the anti- 
feudal, anti-imperialist revolutions which have a so- 
cialist perspective, seem to be eager to look beyond 
Lenin’s model to create a socialist revolution in which 
the leading role of the proletariat finds its chief 
expression in the leading role of the intelligentsia 
which have espoused Marxism, the science of the 
revolutionary proletariat. In Cuba, the revolu- 
tionary intellectuals who commanded the peasant 
contingents in the battle against US domination, 
came to embrace Marxism only gradually, after the 
victory. In Algeria, it was two years after the 
liberation before the military leadership decided on 
a programme which combined “elements of a 
Marxist mode of thought with the profession of 
Islam”. 

These revolutions confront us with the problem 
of how to assess the orientation of countries which 
bave an extremely weak proletariat and no developed 
industry, but which have at their head a united 
national revolutionary party which makes use of 
Marxist-Leninist ideas and concepts: which nationa- 
lises the big banks, large-scale enterprises and foreign 
capital and adopts a policy of industrialisation under 
public control? Can such an orientation be 
designated as anything other than the revolutionary 
orientation? It is certainly a revolutionary orienta- 
tion, as an integral part of the world socialist 
revolution. Frank Marek explains these variations 
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in the classical model due to the evolution of newer 
and newer laws of social development but they 
essentially form part of the world socialist. revolu- 
tion®® within the Marxist-Leninist revolutionary 
framework. 


y 
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Modernisation 


The social prophets of modernisation hold diverse 
opinions as to what exactly modernisatio n implies 
as a concept. because it is an elusive term *4 If one 
tries to find out what actually is meant by the process 
of modernisation, one would be hard putto find a 
satisfactory answer or a worthwhile definition. 
Smeler treats modernisation as a conceptual cousin 
of the term economic development.?® Sutton limits 
modernisation to agriculture, industry, technology 
-and ecology. Apter confines it to political realm.?? 
The psychological meaning is subscribed by 
Daniel Lerner 8 And “primacy of science?” and 
secular life-ways are advocated by Horowit).?? To 
Huntington. modernisation is a multifaced process 


j) involving changes in all areas of human thought 


and activity." ie tas 
Divergence about the meaning and implications 

about modernisation do not end here. Sriniwas 

prefers “westernisation’ and “secularisation” to 


_ modernisation * Accord ng to Kothari, moderni- 


sation leads to an awareness of distinctive identities, 
breaks down traditional mods of recognition and 


: mobility, and emphasises numerical strength and 


haere modernisation as a “means to follow the 
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organised competition as means of finding a place in 
the system.*? If on? wades through all this verbiage, 
one is left with rather a vague and general notion 


current fashions”. An essential feature of 
modernisatiors” in the develonmənt of new and more 
clear-out diffsrentiations.® To Kothari, moderni- 
_ gation is essentially “politicisation’’. os 
Modernisation, he holds, threatens the existing 
political order and renders it incapable of handling 
the new and complex technological, economic and 
social p-oblems in an “apolitical society”. There- 
fore, institutional and structural transformation takes 
place to suit the new needs. f 
The elite of the “apolitical society” transforms 
the political institutional structure and gets set to 
perform new roles with the help of new idiom and 
style to meet the challenge of modernisation. The 
new idiom and new style legitimise the changes in- 
volved in modernisation. In other words, moderni- 
sation mainly implies a re-ordering of the existing 
roles and relationships, legitimised with the help of 
new symbols.** Kothari’s approach to modernisa- 
tion is thus a sort of “comfortable approach”. 
The “comfortable approach” to modernisation 18 
a synthetic theory that mixes tradition and moder- 
nity, with the principal purpose of allowing time and 
offer legitimacy to the traditional elite to acquire 
more power to deal with the modern, complex 'socio- 
economic challenges. Viewed from this angle, 
mod :rnisation has an instrumental value and isan 
articulate device for change in the existing economic, 
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social, political and cultural structures. Kotharrs 
“comfortable approach” theory resembles. that given 
by Gusfeld3, a well-known Parsonion. Parson’s 
theory of “evolutionary universals’’38 (the basis of 
most pure modernist theories) holds that a couple 
of “universals” that are constantly evolutionary, 
sustain the existing social order and at the same 
time offer adaptative. mechanisms through legitimi- 
sation and institutionalisation. These “universals” 
are: (i) a well-marked system of social stratification, 
and (ii) a system of explicit cultural legitimisation 
of differentiated social functions. Jn this context, 
modernisation acquires the appearance of a histori- 
cal process. adapted and Jegitimised by the stratifi- 
cation system, 


w 


i7 The (sub)concept of political modernisation, 
“which is more valid in a discussion of socio-econo- 
mic phenomenon, implies the process that helps a 
governmental structure to adjust itself to the techno- 
logical changes, rising tensions (including group 
conflicts), complexity of occupations, institutions, 
etc. In other words, political modernisation is an 
attempt to interpret the how’s of increased capacity 
of a governmental system to innovate change, res- 
pond to demands for change, and cope with social 
conflict. To quote David E. Apter, ‘‘political 
Modernisation is a process of increasing complexity 
in human affairs within which the polity must act”. 
The most elaborate and authentic enunciation of 
the (sub)concept of political modernisation being 
those offered by Ralph Braibanti and Samuel 
P. Huntington, a summary discussion of their views 
on the subject would make relevance in our endea- 
vour to understand the concept of modernisation. 
Political modernity, to Ralph Braibanti, embraces 
four qualities: (i) the existence of a legal structure 
that has the potential (thoughit may not have the 
present capability) for transforming valid expressions 
of popular will into actions fairly predictable and 
consistent with the system’s basic polity; (ii) the 
broadening of popular participation in the political 
process and the enrichment of the quality of such 
participation in terms of understanding, responsibi- 
lity, and orderly putsuit of change; (iii) the capa- 
bility of maintaining national integration orderly, 
accommodation of cultural, religious and similar 
divisive forces, and (iv) the capacity to blend ad- 
ministrative expertness, responsibility and rationa- 
lity with the popular will into an effective amalgam 
and to carry out that amalgam in a regularised 
manner subject ultimately, though not immediately, 
to neutrally imposed canons of equity and justice.5’ 
Samuel P. Huntington specifies three crucial as- 
pects of political modernisation: (i) it involves the 
rationalisation of authority, the replacement of a 
large number of traditional, religious, familial, and 
ethnic political authorities by a single secular, 
national political authority. This change implies 
that government is the product of man, not of 
nature or God, A well-ordered society must have a 
determinate human source of final authority, obe- 
dience to whose positive law takes precedence over 
other obligations. political modernisation involves 
assertion of external sovereignty of the nation-state 
against transitional i:fluences and of the internal 
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sovereignty of the national government against local 
and reg onal powers. It means national integration 
and centralisation or accumulation of power in re- 
cognised law-making institutions. (ii) Political 
modernisation involves the differentiation of new 
political functions and the development of specialise 1 
structures to perform those functions. Arzas of 
particular competence—legal, military, administra- 
tive, scientific—become separated from the political 
realm, and autonomous, specialised but subordinate 
organs arise to discharge those tasks. Administra- 
tive hierarchy becomes more elaborate, more com- 
plex, more disciplined. OMce and power are distri- 
buted more by achievement and lss by ascriptin. 
-(Hii) Political modernisation includes increased parti- 
cipation in politics by social groups througiout so- 
ciety. Broadened participation in politics may en- 
hance control of the people by the government, as 
in totalitarian states, or it may enhance control of 
the government by the people, as in some democra- 
tic ones. But in all modern states, citizens b:come 
directly involved in and affected by governmental 
affairs. Rationalised authority, differentiated struc- 
ture ani mass participation thus distinguish modern 
politics from antecedent politics.%® 

Definitional and conceptual divergence notwith- 
standing, it is argued by one and all that moderni- 
sation releases sociological forces from the strangle- 
hold of tradition. Marxist Leninists donot deny 
the existence of the modernising process, its histori- 
cal inevitability for the march of social formations 
according to the law of motion of history. Moderni- 
sation as a process of change, of breaking the hold 
of tradition and superstition over a stagnant and 
poverty-stricken rural society, is rather a must, says 
Stephen Andors.2® ~~ 

Marx, who denounced capitalism as the most 
brutalising and dehumanising economic system his- 
tory has ever known, has described modernisation 
as “a necessary step towards the final solution, since 
only capitalism can create the economic and techno- 
logical infra-structure (modernisation) that will 
enable the society to allow for the free development 
of: every member according to his capacity.’ 
Modernism represents ‘‘change” and to Marx, his- 
tory means man’s process of changing his environ- 
ment. Where there is no change, there is no history, 
and man remains a pure natural being. A society 
not undergoing change is basically outside the pale 
of history and of human interest. The most cons- 
picuous aspect of the change (modernisation) is a 
social revolution. Tt is a change in depth.4® Marx 
thus accepts modernisation as an integral part of 
the revolutionary process. But the Marxist concept 
of modernisation fundamentally differs from its wes- 
tern variety. Marx holds that in order to be success- 
ful, modernisation has to be total, involving the 
change of the whole order of society.... This cannot 
be achieved by purely political or administrative, 
reform, but has to be predicated upon a prior “ 
structural change in socio-economic rela- 
tion. à 
This brings us to the core of our problem: 
How do modernisation and revolution inter- 
act ? ` 
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IV 
Revolution and Modernisation 


Samuel P. Huntington, the liberal-modernist from 
Massachusetts is a vociferous champion of the Revo- 
lution-Modernisation iteraction as a phenomenon of 
social change. It is another thing that his theory of 
“Modernisation by Revolution” is equally unscien- 
tific like those of conservative pure modernists, 
David E. Apter and Ralph Braibanti. Huntington 
says: “Revolution is a characteristic of modernisa- 
tion. It is one way of modernising a traditional 
sociaty.... Revolution is the ultimate expression of 
modernising outlook, the belief that it is within the 
power of man to control and to change his environ- 
ment and that he has not only the. ability but the 
right to do so.’”*4% 

It seems to be Huntirgton’s view that modernisa- 
tion enabl2s man to secure his rights; revolution 
makes man conscious of his rights but at the same 
time provides the necessary “‘ability” to achieve the 
same. 

He is only partly correct when he says that revo- 
lution can occur only in a modernised society, but 
such a stand has become untenable*4 for revolutions 
have taken place in comparatively backward societies, 
too. Huntington excludes not only the traditional 
but also highly modern states from the scops of 
revolution, thereby refusing to accept the operation 
of the historical law of motion which predicts inevi- 
tability of capitalism making way for socialist reyo- 
lution. Political participation is political modernisa- 
tion; revolution is the extreme case of explosion of 
political participation. Without this explosion there 
is no revolution. But if such an “explosion” were 
an essential precondition for revolution, then, as this 
did not occur in Cuba, Hungary or even China (and 
thus according to Huntington’s analysis), revolution 
did not take place in any of these countries. If that 
is the logic of the Modernists, then, anything that 
does not suit their designs, does not exist at all. 

The fact of the matter is that Huntington, though 
described as liberal among the die-hard modernists, 
is not eager to ofera genuine interaction between 
revolution and modernisation but his anxiety seems 
to be the administration of warning to the western 
capitalist-imperialist powers to reorder their politi- 
cal institutions from time to time so as to provide 
channels for “participation” of the new forces in 
politics and of new elites in government.‘6 

Kothari speaks like Huntington when he says 
that the problem of India is that a sophisticated and 
adaptive institutional framework may give way (to 
Revolution) if it is not matched by corresponding 
advances in social and economic modernisation. 

_ Huntington is certain that if political modernisa- 
tion continues to occur, then revolution can be pro- 
hibited from taking place even if the relations of 
production remain unaltered. The alienated pro- 
letariat shall feel emancipated by mere “participa- 
tion” in politics. Urbanisation, a principal feature 
of modernisation, is a great dampner of revolution 
says Huntington, not realising that all this can delay 
the occurrence of revolution but cannot prevent it 
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from occurrence for all times to come. 

While discussing the concept of revolution in 
Section II, we have seen that revolution in its scien- 
tific sense puts man at the centre ; modernisation, on 
the other hand, places machines, techniques and 
things at the centre. The revolutionary process 
utilises modernisation to release the huge human 
reservoir of energy, creativity and wisdom, till now 
submerged by the bourgeois society; while moder- 
nisation multiplies specialisation and bureaucratisa- 
tion (the twin agents of alienation), revolutionisa- 
tion implies the breaking down of specialisation and 
dismantling of bureaucracy. Man could not be free 
or truly human unless these manifestations of aliena- 
tion were eliminated (by revolutionary process), allo- 
wing him to become an all-round Communist Man. 
Revolution revolves round what Marx termed as 
“defiant phrase”: “I am nothing and I should be 
everything.”’*® Does modernisation make Man 
“everything”? No! Itrather makes him “extra- 
ordinarily nothing”, still more “nothing”. Moderni- 
sation does two things: it increases the quantity of the 
alienated and by widening the distance between him 
and the decision-makers, accentuates the quality of 
alienation of the numerically expanding proletariat. 
Modernisation simply converts man from “nothing” 
to “something” (which in fact is extraordinarily 
nothingness), based as it is on superficial doctrine of 
“partial emancipation”. Revolution converts this 
“seemingly something” into “substantially every- 
thing”. 

Modernisation lays emphasis on democratisaton. 
The philosophy of revolution accepts democracy to 
be of great importance to the proletarian strugggle 
for emancipation from the stranglehold of the capi- 
talist.50 Democracy provides the rallying pivot to 
the proletariat as the revolutionary class against capi- 
talism, and enables it to crush and wipe off from the 
face of the earth the bourgeoisie including the bur- 
eaucracy.5! Modernisation and democratisation are 
a “quantitative revolution” and not a “qualitative” 
one. The quantitative revolution in order to become 
qualitative, implies overstepping the boundaries of 
modernisation and democracy, as the two terms are 
taken to mean by the pure modernists. “Not all 
types of democracies are accepted as true for quanti- 
fication of revolution,” says the Italian Marxist, 
Palmiro Togliati: “A democracy of the western type 
is a limited and imperfect democracy, which is false 
in many ways.’’53 

Modernisation is thus a cause of revolution and 
not the revolution itself. Modernisation implies 
spread of communication, education etc. _ Revolu- 
tion explains modernisation by placing it in histori- 
cal perspective, by describing the same as “develop- 
ment of the contradictions within a historical form 
of production”, as this is the only way in which they 
can be resolved and a new form established,®® the 
Form of Revolution. 

Leonard Binder seeks a pertinent query from the 
prophets of modernisation: modernisation as an as- 
pect of the future must lead to some direction.5¢ But 
which direction is still more pertinent question that 
Binder should have asked. Pure modernists do not 
offer the answer. The Marxist-Leninist revolutionaries 
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do: in the direction of revolution and socialism. 
Modernisation is an aspect of revolutionary 
rocess in another sense also. Modernisation never 
looks upon or treats the existing form of production 
process as final. By means of machinery, chemical 
process, and other methods, modernisation leads 
to continued changes not in the technical basis of 
production, but also in the functions of the labour, 
and in the social combinations of the labour process, 
and all that follows according to the law of motion 
of history. Modernisation and revolution also go hand 


in hand because both, perspectively, agree upon the | 


weakness of the bourgeoisie. But while the former 
aims at strengthening the bourgeoisie in a disguised 
form the revolutionaries aim at eliminating the 
bourgeoisie as a class. 

Constant interaction between the two processes 
offers us dynamic social formations to enable us to 
evolve a new and more viable as well as valid and 
scientific concept to interpret changes. Let us call 
this concept, “Revolutionary Modernism” (not that 
of modern-revolutionisation). , 

Revolutionary-Modernism seeks abolish all the 
relations of production on which the capitalist society 
is founded; it envisages the abolition of all social 
relations that correspond to these relations of pro- 
duction, in a fast modernising society. The moderni- 
sing elements are simultaneously revolutionary ele- 
ments, and vice versa. 

It stresses the need to create styles of leadership 
and forms of mass participation to secure the econo- 
mic, political and psychological independence of the 
poor and the exploited against the elite (these neo- 
conservatives wearing the cloak of modernity to 
defend the Establishment). To be more specific, Revo- 
lutionary-Modernism is an attempt to confront an- 
other problem: how man can organise complex 
human interaction around technology he uses to 
control his environment, so that he becomes the 
master rather than the slave of his own creations? 
How alienation of man from the products and 
processes of production can be overcome so that 
human aspiration becomes related to concrete human 
work? Revolutionary-Modernism neither delays nor 
obstructs the march to modernisation. It brings 
production-operations into harmony with revolu- 
tionary goals. To quote Stephen Andors again: 
the “triple combination” (of policy, operations and 
policies) envisages the workers, technicians, and 
administrative cadres forcing teams (at all levels in 
the factory) which make the technical 
decisions and propose technical innovations, The 
combination of workers, technical and administrative 
cadres are supposed to facilitate technical decisions 
by eliminating the necessity of going through 
elaborate channels in the bureaucratic hierarchy, 55 

Revolutionisation requires attitudal change on 
the part of the managers, administrators, techni- 
cians, and workers, and this attitudal change has 
to be based on and reinforced by the action con- 
tent of daily life and routine. Revolutionisation 
thus comes prior to modernisation. 

The pure modernists want only modernisation 

Ilas opposed to revolutionisation. Actually they 
want to enforce the same old capitalist principles. 
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They hold that modernisation is omnipotent. As 
to man, he can only submit to and prostrate before 
himself before the power of modern technology, and 
be its slave. Revolutionary-Modernists, on the 
otherhand, want modernisation but they want revolu- 
tionisation even more. A state-owned industrial 
enterprise, in a socialistic system, must not only be 
modern but also and more importantly, a revolution- 
ary one.56 

The Revolutionary-Modernists further want more 
modernisation but of a different kind—the Revolu- 
tionary-Modernisation—for modernisation without 
revolutionisation is conversation, anti-revolutionary 
and hence dangerous. =~ 

The pure modernists’ challenge to Revolutionary- 
Modernism turns on three crucial sets of questions: 
one concerns the goals of the industrial enterprise. Is 
it to produce for profit, or to fulfil the development 
needs of a poor country, for what is profitable is not 
always desirable? Would industrial development 
aggravate rather than ameliorate the inequalities 
and alienation that has accompanied modernisation 
and industrialisation in the West? 

A second set of questions relates to human 
participation and capacity. Would low levels of 
interest in work, and pursuit of higher levels of 
consumption be the.sole definition of people’s goals 
of life, or would the satisfaction of participation and 
cooperation open the door to general human fulfil- 
ment and create the opportunity to smash the barri- 
ers of class, race, education, wealth, and status that 
divide and have divided one man from another? 
Are people to be presumed capable of undertaking 
responsibilities that accompany the attempt to 
break down the barriers, or is the present state 
of man’s emotional and intellectual development 
assumed to be permanently fixed and inequality to 
be eas in the very structure of social organisa- 
tion 

Another crucial set of questions concerns the 
matter of elite. In terms of factory management, 
this relates to the attitudes of the cadres and 
managers towards the capabilities and potentia- 
lities of workers and towards themselves and the 
action-content of their daily lives. Are they to 
work primarily for self-advancement, or are they 
to work to teach and to equalise? Are they to 
seek the accoutrements of status and prestige pre- 
valent in the West (clothes, salary, educational 
background, living accommodation, office space, etc.) 
or to dedicate themselves to a life style of equality 
and gain human fulfilment by integrating their 
physical and intellectual capacities into a new 
definition of their daily tasks? 

The same ‘“‘trinity of crucial questions” could be 
extended to operationalise and evaluate the opera- 
tion of the  revolutionary-modernisation, in 
politics, education, and other human aggregations. 

A characteristic of Revolutionary-Modernism 
is that it involves an attack on the notion that 
“culture and science are attributes of intellectuals 
alone”. The rallying cry of the revolutionary- 
modernists is that the masses must take themselves 
masters of science and culture. 


Revolutionary-modernisation implies that in the , 
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traditional society, the mentality of money, and the 
motivation for work was the fear of poverty, but 
in the revolutionary modernised society people will 
comprehend the need to work for the common 
good, and abundance will flow as a result of that 
understanding. It will become a style of life 
that is cooperative and humane, and without 
“alienation” since work will be part of a voluntary 
social experience. 
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Conclusions 


The concept of pure modernisation is thus un- 
scientific, irrational, incomplete and has been 
mischievously devised by Euro-US capitalist-imperia- 
lists to camouflage their continued and shamefull 
depredation of the countries of the Third World, 
to suppress the working-class movements in the 
capitalist and pseudo-socialistic societies and to 
constantly caution the bourgeoisie to keep on 
evolving new idiom symbols and styles to legitimise 
this depredation and “‘civilsed? genocide. The 
concept is further deficient in so far as it does not 
offer direction to the future. It is neither reactionary 
nor conservative, as the two terms are convention- 
ally defined. It is an endeavour to reserve power 
in the hands of the traditional privileged few, 
emerging and re-emerging in different garbs— 
the latest being the “knitwear called elite’’.*? It 
is a concept relevant only to the consumer 
society, designed to divert -our attention from 
the basic issuse and direct our energies into 
unfruitful channels. It is a mirage. 

To the pure modernists, revolution signifies 
murders, upheavels, riots, instability, conspiracy 
and insurrection. It is a despicably negative 
phenomenon. But revolution, on the other hand, 
is a natural, historical, positive phenomenon aimed 
at eliminating the alienating-situations and estab- 
lishing lasting peace, respect for human beings, 
eradicating from roots the seeds of insurrection. 
There is thus an inherent conflict between the 
theory of pure modernisation and the Marxist- 
Leninist theory of revolutionary-modernisation. 

Modernisation is a means to an end; the end is 
the achivement of a socialist revolution. It is a 
part of the dialectic movement of history. The real, 
all-comprehensive and dynamically progressive 
concept to explain the multi-dimensional social 
change, is not modernisation but revolutionary- 
modernisation. 
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OUR PLEDGE 


As a part of the Republic of India, Jammu and Kashmir 
has made considerable progress during the last twenty-two years. A 
lot remains yet to be done. However, the Chief Minister, Syed Mir 
Qasim, has outlined some of the tasks ahead of us as 


* All Round Expansion of Agriculture 

* Extension of Irrigation Facilities to Fight Drought Conditions 
* Tackle Un-employment Situation Vigorously 

* Develop Horticulture 

*Development of Power Supply in a Big Way 

* Electrify 400 Villages 

* Ensure Planned Industrial Growth 


* Setting up of 400 New Industrial Unitszin the Small-Scale 
Sector 


` * Extend Nationalised Sector in the Forest Industry 
* Develop Handicrafts 


* Extend Educational Facilities so as to Make Them Available 
to All Children of 6-11 Age Group 


* Improve the Lot of Backward Sections of Our People 


Let us on this REPUBLIC DAY PLEDGE to work unitedly 
and dedicatedly to accomplish these and other tasks facing us. 
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Save Your Non-Ferrous Scrap 


It is Part of National Wealth 
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VIDARBHA METALLICA 


Ghat Road 
NAGPUR 


Manufacturers of 
Non-Ferrous Castings, Alloy 
Sheets and Strips 
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ELEKTROIMPEX 
_ELEKTROIMP 


ELEKTR 


ELEKTROIMPEX 


and precision goods. 














Hungarian Foreign Trading Company for Telecommunication 


Letters : Budapest 62, P. O. B. 296 
Telegrams : Elektro Budapest 


EXPORT LIST 


Closed-clrcuit television systems for moni- 
toring technological processes, traffic 
control, education, for use in hospltals, 


sport-flelds etc. 
SIMULTON wireless interpreter’s equipment 
SSB communication transceiver 
Transceiver for amateur bands 
Transmitting tubes 
Microwave tubes 
Communication receivers 
Studlo tape recorders 
Dictaphones 
Radio amateur Kits 
HI-FI studio ampliflers 
Audio-visual equipments for education 
Hotel booking and registration system 
VISINFORM Information equipment 
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PUBLICOLOR luminous advertising equipment 
Remote-controlled scoreboards 

TELINFORM paging system 

STUDYMASTER Language laboratory 
Intercommunication systems 

Electric newsreels ot different dimensions 
Rectifier equipments 

Xenon ignition tubes 


Safety, fire, car alarm—and signalling appa- 
ratus, various systems 

Railway safety equipment, system 
INTEGRA 


Studio equipments for 
casting etc 


TV-camera stands 
TV-camera dollies 


Public address system for sport stadia, railway 
service, Conference halls, etc 


television, broad- 
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Phone : 
H.O. 34-2606-7-8 
Mills : 55-3805 


Grams : 
GHANBIJAY 
Telex : 
CA-7088 


USE 
BHAGAT’S 
PRODUCTS 


(Symbol of purity & quality) 


Linseed : Raw, Boiled, Re- 
fined & Linseed 
Fatty Acid. 


Castor oi! : Commercial, Me- 
dicinal Refined & 
Dehydrated. 


Mustard oil : Ordinary, Graded 
& Blown. 


Groundnut oil, Mahua 


oil, Til oil, Kusum oil, 
Karanja oil & oil Stand. 


Oilcakes of HIGH 
NITROGEN content 


Contact 


BHAGAT OIL MILLS 


Head Office: Mills : 
174, Chittaranjan 32/4, Sahitya 
Avenue, Parishad St., 
Calcutta-7 Calcutta-6 
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TENDER 


NOTICE 


oone 


Sealed tender on a percentage rate basis are invited from the 
approved contractors of Public Health Branch holding plumbing 


Licence for the following works. 


No. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Name CS.  Name‘of work Estima work Estimated Earnest Time Date and 


Providing Water Supply 
Scheme V. Phullo Mithi 
and Sangar Block Sangat 
Distt. Bhatinda. (Const. 
of S.S. Tank filter beds. 
C.W. Tank H.L. Tank 
Pump Chamber Katcha 
Pacca inlet Channel etc 
and all other works con- 
tingent, there to 


Providing Water Supply 
Scheme V. Faridkot Kotli 
Block Sangat Distt. 
Bhatinda. 

Cde) 


Extension of Water Supply 
and Sewerage in grain 
Market Bhatinda. “Cons- 
truction of Slow Sand 
filter bed at Water Works 
Civil Station area Bhatinda 
and all other works con- 
tingent there to. 


Tenders will be received up to 15.00 hours on the date 
given against each work and will be opened in the presence of 





cost. Money limit. time of 
ten 


4 


1,82,000 3,650 12 2.2.72 
A Months. 


88,000 1, 800 6 Months -do- 


54,000 1,100 6Months -do- 


the contractors or their agents. Every tender must be accom- 

panied by either a Treasury Challan or deposit at call showing 

the amount of earnest money deposited. The tender shall be. 
submitted on tender form which will be issued on payment of 
Rs 2 per form after the proof of earnest money having 

deposited to the credit of this office. Telegraphic or conditional 

tenders shall not be entertained at all. 


1ST PUBLIC HEALTH DIVISION 


(G. S. Bains) 
Executive Engineer, 


BHATINDA, 
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the hallmark of quality and 
~ expertise in the fields of 
industrial gases and welding 


indian 
industry 
needs 
i INDIAN OXYGEN 


"IOC. 






Wer 
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Pioneer in the manufacture of indus- 
trial gases, welding equipment and 
consumables in the country, !OL 
keeps abreast of the latest advances 
all over the world. 


The Research and Development Wing 
of IOL adapts what is relevant in 
international expertise to the Indian 
environment and introduces it in the 
Indian market. 


That ıs why IOL is playing such an 
important role in the Indian economy. 
Today IOL has become indispensable 
to industry—in the private, the public 
and defence sectors alike 


No wonder the IOL symbol ts a hatl- 
mark today. 
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SOON STARTING 
SANJAY ELECTRONICS 
NAGPUR=2 


PRODUCTION 
OF 
ELECTROLYTIC CONDENSORS 
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SOUTH KOREA 


“Emergency” to Obstruct Reunification 


On January 11, 1972, Yomuri Shimbun of Tokyo 
reported the call given by Marshal Kim II Sung, 
Head of State and Premier of the Cabinet of the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea (DPRK), 
for a peace treaty between North and South Korea 
and open discussions between all political parties. 
He said that both North and South Korea should 
declare in the treaty not to attack each other and 
that the US must withdraw its troops from South 
Korea. 

The Koreans have been suffering for a long 
period of twenty odd years from the greatest national 
tragedy in which family members, relatives and 
friends have been separated without knowing 
anything about each other. 

In 1950, the desire for peaceful reunification of 
the country mounted high. But the US imperialists, 
along with the South Korean puppet clique resorted 
to brutal suppression of the patriotic people and 
provoked a war of aggression against the northern 
half of the country. As the desire for peaceful 
reunification again grew among the South Korean 
people and the colonial ruling system faced a 
serious collapse in South Korea as a result of 
popular uprisings after April 1960, the US imperialists 
egged on the South Korean military junta to heap 
unspeakable miseries on the people. 

In April last year, the Supreme People’s Assembly 
of DPRK proposed an Eight-Point Programme for 
the independent, peaceful reunification of the 
country. There was hearty welcome and favoura- 
ble response to this Programme from all sections 
of the Korean people,including those living abroad. 
The President of the United front for Korean 
Democracy in New York addressed a letter to 
Marshal Kim Il Sung, pointing out that the 
National Salvation Programme could be a funda- 
mental and basic programme for erasing the 
perpetuation of national split and re-establishing the 
national ties between North and South. He proposed 
the convening of a *‘Conference of Overseas Korean 
Compatriots for Reunification”, either in Geneva 
or Paris. 

This proposal was welcomed by the Chairman 
and the two Vice-Chairmen of the Committee for 
the Peaceful Reunification, DPRK, who were asked 
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by Premier Kim Il Sungto consider the proposal 
and reply to it. They wrotein reply, “We agree 
to your proposal”, and expressed the hope that 
positive activities for the success of such a conference 
should be continued till suitable venue and date for 
the conference were finalised. Meanwhile, with a view 
to create a basis for the much-longed-for reunifica- 
tion, the DPRK also suggested the holding of 
fresh general elections throughout North and South. 
It wanted to reunify the country peacefully without 
any ee of outside forces. 

Marshal Kim Il Sung said on August 6 that t 
DPRK stood firm on peaceful cut fcation ith 
South Koreans. He declared that it was always 
ready to have contact with any South Korean 
political party, including the Democratic Republican 
Party, public organisations and individual personages 
with a view to paving the reunification of Korea. 

_ On August 20, for the first time since the libera- 
tion of the country, official exchange of documents 
between the North and South Korea took place when 
the Chairman of the DPRK Red Cross Society and 
the President of the South Korea Red Cross Society 
exchanged letters with a view to help locate and re- 
establish contacts between separated family members. 
This was the very first concrete effort of the DPRK 
for the reunification of Korea on the basis of the 
historic Eight-Point National Salvation Programme 
proposed in April last year by the fifth session of 
the Fourth Supreme People’s Assembly of the DPRK. 

Just when talks were going on between the North 
and South Korean Red Cross organisations amidst 
great interest and expectation of the entire people of 
North and South Korea, the Pak Jung Hi clique 
proclaimed a “state of emergency” in the entire 
southern part of the country, and declared that “all 
social unrest” going against it “would not be 
permitted”. Severe restrictions were imposed on the 
press and its freedom curtailed. The clique threatened 
that at any time action would be taken against all 
those involved in activities which the Seoul authori- 
ties considered injurious to themselves. 

The Pak Jung Hı Government of South Korea, app- 
arently at the dictates of the US imperialists, trotted 
out the plea of “a sudden change in the international 
situation” and the fictitions “threat of a southward 
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aggression from the North”, for this deliberate 
conspiracy to jeopardise peace in Korea, Asia and 
the world. There is little doubt that such a step was 
designed to plunge the people of South Korea ever 
deeper into a fascist-military cauldron and to suppress 
their ever-growing desire for the North-South negotia- 
tions and peaceful reunification. 

The South Korean people are fighting vigorously 
against the occupation of South Korea by the US 
imperialists and the fascist military dictatorship of 
Pak Jung Hi. Among these was an uprising of the 
puppet army soldiers on Solmi Island, the struggle of 
the South Korean youth and students for freedom 
and democracy, the struggle of workers and peasants 
for the right to live and democratic freedom, expres- 
sing the spirit of defiance with which the people are 
fighting. 

Today, the Pak Jung Hi regime is faced with a 
grave crisis, following the economic crisis that has 
overtaken the United States. Consequently, South 
Korean economy, shackled to the monopoly capital 
of the US, has touched a new low. In South Korea 
the prices are rising higher and higher every day, a 
great number of factories and enterprises are going 
bankrupt, and unemployment is growing immensely. 
All this has made Pak Jung Hi desperate and he is 
trying to find a way out of the blind alley by resort- 
ing to brutal repression of the people. 

Besides, with a view to perpetuate the regime, the 
Pak Jung Hi clique has worked up tension in the 


northern Republic by smuggling and even openly. 


shipping a-ms there under US dictates. One knows 

about the fascist ways of Pak Jung Hi by witnessing 

the intrusion of the US armed spy ship “Pueblo” into 

the North Korean waters, the repeated spying flights 

by “EC 121” over North Korean territory, and 

95,800 provocative manoeuvres Violating the ceasefire 
_ agreement. 

To suppress the South Korean people, Pak Jung 
Hi has forced the passage of a “special law covering 
national security and defence” through the National 
assembly on December 27, 1970, when there was no 
non-government member in the house. To intensify 
the fascist suppression of the people and do every- 
thing that would lead to provocation and war, have 
been the usual tactics employed by the US imperia- 
lists and their puppets each time they are faced with 
a serious crisis. 

The imperialists have become desperate in the 
war in Vietnam, are revealing their bankruptcy, and 
ultimately they have to withdraw from Vietnam. 
Before thev are forced to finally leave South-east 
Asia, the imperialists want to escalate war in Korea, 
too, so that the entire continent is engulfed ina 
horrible conflagration, and the day of reckoning 
is postpon=d. 

Encouraged by the consistent policy of peaceful 
reunificati 'n of the Government of the DPRK, the 
struggle of the popular masses demanding the demo- 
cratisation and peaceful reunification of the country 
has again gained momentum as never before in South 
Korea. These days it has become the irresist:ble 


trend of the whole nation. It is rapidly spreading 
among the press and political circles of South Ko ea. 
This movement has thrown the Pak Jung Hi clique 
into depths of despair as the US imperialists, its 
Masters, continue of face serious political, economic 
and military crisis. 

The Pak Jung Hi clique is continuously talking 
about the “threat of southward aggression from the 
north” in an attempt to justify all its wanton acts 
and to declare a new war against the DPRK.. But 
such tensions are always borne by the North Koreans 
with patience. They do not have any intention to 
“invade the south” in keeping with their pledge of 
peaceful reunification of Korea z 

The People of DPRK are building up their 
strength. Self-reliance and building up of the 
country’s economy in parallel with defence—is their 
motto. The Government of DPRK is exerting eorts 
to slove the question of reunification independently 
and peacefully by Koreans themselves, w'thout inter- 
ference of any outsi e forces That is why, it insists 
on the withdrawal ofall foreign troops from South 
Korea as a precondition to start negotiations for 
reunification of the country. 

The political and economic might of the northern 
half of the country is growing and becoming strong 
with the passage of each day, and theinternational 
prestige of the DPRK hus risen phenomenally. The 
struggle of the South Korean people, inspired by 
the same objectives of independent, peaceful reuni- 
fication of the country, is gaining strength. It 
received a big fillip by the talks between the Red 
Cross organisations of North and South Korea. 

The Government of Democratic People’s Repub- 
lic of Korea wants to reunify the country peacefully. 
On numerous occasions it has declared that it does 
not want to use force, nor does it want to fight the 
South Koreans. But the enemy, egged on by US 
imperialism and obstructing all moves for peaceful 
reunification, has launched constant attacks on 
North Korea. 

The session of the Supreme People’s Assembly 
has appealed to all peace-loving peoples to join it 
in securing peaceful reunification betv een North and 
South Korea. It has appealed to all the patriotic 
people to launch a struggle against US imperialists, 
Pak Jung Hi clique and its Japanese mentors. 

On August 14, 1945, under the leadership of 
Marshal Kim Il Sung, Korea was liberated. Koreans 
were freed from colonial bondage of the Japanese 
imperialists, But soon after the US imperialist 
occupied the southern half of the country and divided 
into North and South; thus, spelling unbearable 
miseries and sufferings for the Koreans. 

There had been various occasions which peaceful 
reunification of Korea was proposed but it was never 
fulfilled due to the opposition of the US puppets in 
South Korea. To day, all the. peace-loving peoples 
of the world should realise the importance of peac- 
ful reunification and give help and support to the 
noble cause, so that US irfiperialists are forced out 
of the Asian continent. 
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Dangers 
of 
Drift 


a 


wW the bustle and din of the 

elections over, time is now 
for the Congress Governments in 
the States and at the Centre to 
get down to the more difficult 
and exacting task of translating 
the election promises into 
deeds. 

It is a matter of relief for the 
people that not much time was 
allowed to be lost in the election 
and selection of the leaders of the 
Congress Legislature Parties and 
the formation of Ministries. The 
massive mandate secured by the 
Congress had apparently a sober- 
ing effect on the Congressmen. 
Dissensions, quite normal on such 
occasions, even where they existed 
in quantifiable measure, remained 
dormant. Tho dissenters did not 
consider it advisable to surface at 
this time mainly because the 
central leadership of the Congress 
had done its home work and was 
not assailed by uncertainty. It 
had made clear to the State Con- 
gress units the likely persons it 
had in mind to lead the new 
State Governments. 

` Thus, while Sri Barkatullah 
Khan (Rajasthan), Sri P.V. 
Narasimha Rao (Andhra), Sri 
P.C. Sethi (Madhya Pradesh) and 
Sri Sarat Sinha (Assam) were 
placed in position even before the 
polling, another set of leaders 
were kept ready to head the gov- 
ernments in those States where 
the available local talent fell short 
of the leadership’s expectations. 
It was this forethought which 
controlled the personal ambitions 





of several aspirants in a large 
measure. 

However, it would be idle to 
claim that all the Congress ‘“as- 
pirants” in all these States had 
decided to “surrender” without 3 
fight. In Gujarat, the State Con- 
gress satraps got so busy with 
their local squabbles that they 
appeared to have lost all sense of 
the serious tasks ahead. In 
Mysore, some of the newly elect- 
ed wondered why the central 
leadership was unable to dis- 
cover the latent leadership 
talent available among them. In 
West Bengal, too, some under- 
took hectic journeys between 
Calcutta and New Delhi for a 
couple of days immediately after 
the election results were known. - 

Ina different category, but for 
the same purpose of expressing 
dissent and wanting alteration in 
the Congress High Command’s 
decision, was the large ‘‘deputa- 
tion” from Bihar which camped 
in the Capital for a number of 
days and tried to persuade senior 
Congress MPs to intercede with 
the Prime Minister on their be- 
half. They did not approve of 
the ‘‘caste character? of the 
Chief Minister and his team. 

There is also the example of a 
Central Minister and an MP 
charged with open sabotage of 
Congress election prospects in 
their State and now trying to in- 
fluence the elected MLAs to make 
it difficult for the Chief Minister 
to function. Incase of another 
State, efforts of a high-up to get 
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a Ministry of his own supporters 
including one of his relatives, 
appears to have been frustrated, 
at least for the time being. 

These are the straws in the 

. wind. These episodes need to be 
kept in mind because the time 
ahead is crucial as much for the 
Congress as for all the Left and 
democratic forces. The massive 
victory of the Congress does not 
necessarily mean the elimination 
of all the reactionary and conser- 
vative elements in that organisa- 
tion. The masses were asked to 
support the policies of Smt Indira 
Gandhi, which they did in ample 
measure. They were not asked 
to give their verdict on the basis 
of the commitments of the candi- 
dates themselves. 

In fact, the elections to the 
State Assemblies have been but a 
small part of the bigger struggle 
that is ahead. The entrenched 
vested interests in the Congress 
cannot be expected’to accept with 
equanimity the assault on the cita- 
dels of feudalism and capitalism. 
Those having the slightest under- 
standing of » the behavioural 
pattern of the urban and rural 
-exploiters, must be prepared for 

many frustrating occasions, 

It was such manoewyres at the 
national level which had made 
Smt Gandhi break with the then 
existing Congress leadership in 
1969 and ultimately to seek mid- 
term elections to the Lok Sabha 
early last year in order to avoid 
repeated _ frustrations. Many 
more roadblocks would be placed 
now by the vested interests when 
these policies are proposed to be 

. implemented at the State level. 

However, if the forward-look- 
ing policies of Smt Gandhi could 
be pursued at the Centre because 
the Left and progressive forces 
outside the Congress lent their 
full support to those inside, there 
is no reason to feel that this might 

“be absent at the State level. In 

fact, this is much more necessary 
today when the masses have made 
their views abundantly -clear 
that they stood for speedy imple- 
mentation of the Congress elec- 
tion promises, so that the next 
steps would be taken without 
further delay. 

It becomes the most urgent 
task of the Left and democratic 

forces that they do not allow a 
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slackening of the massive mobili- 
sation which had been organised 
during the election campaign. 
This would also be a sure 
guarantee against any slide back 
and to defeat the manoeuvres of 
the rural and urban vested in- 


terests. And to this extent, they _ 


will be positively strengthening 
the progressive forces within the 
Conpgtess to not only press for 
and implement the election pro- 
mises, but also go forward. It 
would be'a great tragedy if the 
masses with their roused expec- 
tations were to repeat the title of 
Clifford Odet’s celebrated play 
— Waiting for Lefty. 


N New Delhi, there is also dis- 


cernible a sense of relief at 
the State election results, leading 
toa feeling that the time for 
action is almost over and one 
could now profitably rest on 
one’s oars. 

A lack-lustre, status quo 
Budget is not the only point of 
departure from the earlier sense 
of urgency noticed in the Gov- 
ernment circle. It would seem 
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that having been criticised for 
this, Sri Chavan thought of has- 
tily embellishing it. Along with 
a cut of two paise per litre from 
the new levy on kerosene oil, he 
announced a scheme of differen- 
tial interest rates for credits to 
weaker sections and poorer strata 
of society. Yet, despite the waver 
regarding security against loans 
the scheme does not seem to 
have received any more attention 
than a mere bureaucratic under- 
Standing of the -entire credit 
structure. . 

The scheme has been prescri- 
bed for administration hy the 
nationalised banks for indigent 
self-earners, but there is _ little 
scope of its being applied in 
regard to agricultural credits, The 
nationalised banks still have a 
woefully small number of bran- 
ches to meet the extremely urgent 
credit needs of the depressed and 
the deprived in the rural areas. 

Sri Chavan is certainly not 
unaware that the bulk of the 
cultivators and the rural poor 
still depend on the- rapacious’ 
village moneylenders for their 
immediate financial needs. The 
agricultural credits available from 
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the Government and the other 
rural ctedit institutions are cor- 
nered in most cases by the big 
landlords and rural rich who 
also exercise control over the 
management of these institutions. 

Moreover, it. is also not un- 
known that while the Reserve 
Bank of India charges only 3 per 
cent interest on funds provided 


for the apex cooperative banks, 


at the village distribution level 
the interest rate rises to 9 per 
cent, If it, is the objective to 
directly aid the urban and rural 
poor through differential rates 
of interest, it need not be difficult 
for the Union’ Finance Minister 
to direct the Reserve Bank to 
predicate its disbursement for agri- 
cultural credits to the rural co- 
operative banks using a differen- 
tial rate of interest related to the 
landholdings and income of the 
recepient, if not the total needs 
of the poor creditors. 

Tf such a scheme were to be 
combined with the facilities being 
made available from the national- 
ised banks, there would be some 
hope of rescuing the rural poor 
from the clutches of the village 
moneylenders and other rural 
vested interests. ; 

But the main problem is how 
to get any credit to reach the 
rural poor! There have been 
institutions in the past, and now 
augmented by the “rural bias” 
given to the nationalised banks, 
entrusted with funds to mitigate 
the difficult conditions that exist 
in almost every village in this 
vast country of ours. But how 
much of these funds have actually 
percolated to the deserving? 


THERE is also the feeling of satis- 
faction that the massive Con- 
gress victory ‘at the polls has 
subdued the raucous big business 
propaganda against the Govern- 
ment policies. But would it not 
be self-delusion to think that 
this was sufficient for the vested 
interests to end their Manoeuvres 
against the interests of the 
people? 

Prime Minister has correctly 
disabused the minds of the so- 
called captains of the . private 
sector industrial and commercial 
interests about the validity of the 
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GNP as a measure to judge the 
economic well being 
people. There is no yardstick 
available yet to measure the 
abysmal poverty that stalks this 
country. Nor is there any means 
to correctly assess the wealth 
concentrated in a few hands, 
much of which remains hidden 
in dark corners as black money. 
Even the Wanchoo Committee on 
direct taxes, while expressing its 


concern at the enormous amount. 


of black money circulating in the 
economy, has hardly been able to 
suggest a suitable method to 
unearth and curb it. 

And there need also be no 
surprise that the big business 
lobby, having seen the mood of 
masses and the near-rout of Reac- 
tion at their hands, is not in the 
least hesitant about its show of 
falling in line with the Govern- 
ment policies. Clutching at the 
exhortation of Smt Gandhi that 
the business community should 
participate in “evolving a vigo- 
rous joint sector’, the represen- 
tatives «of monopoly capital 
assembled at the annual session 
of the Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry, have 
intensified their campaign to 
secure new concessions for “large 
industrial houses”. 

In this they are being very 
ably assisted by the entrenched 
bureaucracy inside the Govern- 
ment administrative machinery, 
with its plea that production can- 
not be lifted from the present 
stagnant state unless the ‘‘obstruc- 
tive and restrictive” measures 


are removed and large industrial - 


houses p2rmitted to expand. 
This view, it appears, has been 
approved by the Planning Com- 
mission also on the ground that 
since others are not prepared to 
come forward to set up industrial 
plants in the economically depres- 
sed areas, the large industrial 
houses which are willing must be 
provided with the required indu- 
cements. 

In line with the same thinking 
is the device of permitting 
“complete plants” to be impor- 
ted and set up here on the 
specious plea of encouraging 
exports. There is also the sug- 
gestion that undertakings with 
majority foreign participation 
should be allowed the same con- 


of the- 
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cessions as are allowed to the 
Indian.large houses. 

This is an extraordinary 
method of promoting self-re- 
liance. Only those who are dead 
set against this country becoming 
self-reliant, but are unable to 
openly say so for fear of the 
immediate adverse Popular re- 
action, resort to such devious 
mais to frustrate the national 
will. 


St Gandhi has been candid in 
telling the FICCI session that 
“we do not have all the time in 
the world”. The people would 
not wait for more than the next 
two to three years for the pro- 
mised fruits of democratic experi- 
ment. It is the basic truth of 
today’s situation which those in 
charge of the economic depart- 
ments at the ministerial as well 
as bureaucratic levels can ill 
afford to ignore. : 

If there is no visible reduction 
in the economic disparity within 
this time, and if the masses them- 
selves do not feel that there has 
been a noticeable change for the 
better in their life, they would 
not feel obliged to wait till 
eternity for this to come about. 
They would, on the other hand, 
consider it their bounden duty to 
directly intervene and set right all 
that has gone wrong during the 
last twenty-five years and frus- 
trated their hope of securing a 
decent life 

This must be the starting 
point of every action taken to 
restructure the economy and 
change the existing pattern of 
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society. It is patent-that this task , 


-cannot be carried out by those 
whose sole motive is to protect 
and expand their private profits 
and wealth. The proposal to 
allow expansion of large indus- 
trial houses in order to develop 
backward areas is like prescribing 
a remedy that only aggravates 
the malady. It will neither reduce 
concentration of wealth in a few 
hands, nor lessen economic dis- 
parity—the objectives that the 
Congress has inscribed in its 
election manifesto. 

These objectives can be realised 
only through the public sector 
playing a pioneering role in this 
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venture, without either intensify- 

ing concentration of wealth or 

increasing economic disparity. 
This does not, , however, mean 
that serious weaknesses of the 
public sector can be overlooked. 
The. bureaucracy is encouraged 
to toy with such proposals only 

’ because the public sector has been 
in a bad shape. 

The public sector had done 
precious little to develop its own 
managerial cadres until a few 
years ago. It had suffered by be- 
coming special preserve of politi- 
cal and bureaucratic patronage. 

_Boards of directors of public 
sector undertakings had been 
loaded with riffraffs, self-seekers, 
inefficient officials who were mis- 
fits in every other position, poli- 
ticians who were unsuccessful in 
elections, and hangers on of 

ministers. 

There isalso the example of 
Sri Morarji Desai doing every- 
thing to thwart the growth of 
public sector to attain the com- 
manding heights of the economy 
—the objective for which it was 
created. His bias for private 
sector prevented the Government 
from exercising its rights even 
in such private sector concerns 
where it owned 38 to 51 percent 
of shares. 


There has lalely been some ° 


welcome changes in the manage- 
ment and fanctioning of the pub- 
lic sector undertakings. But 
considering the enormous res; 
ponsibility it must shoulder in 
the coming period, the process 
has to be speeded up. ~Laxity at 
this stage will throw it much be- 
hind the ground it has been able 
- to cover only recently. 


"Ti false sense of relief at the 
massive victory in the elec- 
tions has found another type 
of expression. The feeling 
of stability has made some others 
to lower guards in foreign affairs: 
the classic example is provided 
by our Ambassador stationed in 
Washington. It is almost be- 
coming a chronic disease with him 
to open his mouth too wide. 

hile the Government of India 
has not the slightest indication of 
change m the hitherto -inimical 
attitude of the Nixon administra- 
tion towards India, Sri L.K. Jha 
is already getting ready to bask 
in the sunshine of “improved” 
Indo-US relations. Having had 
a single audience with Presiden- 
tial Adviser Kissinger, he is now 
hanging on thejwords of Secretary 
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- pfesentatives 


Rogers. Sri Jha is apparently 
nursing an illusion that soft words 
which butter no parsnip can 
butter Rogers. 

It is natural for those who 
have shunned any change in any 
sphere of one’s outlook, to inter- 
pret every development in terms 

of the past, and remain immersed 
in their own colossal ignorance 
of the present. Some of our re- 
abroad need to 
take a refresher course in current 
developments in India. i 

It should not be difficult to- 
notice that a sort of drift has 
set in which manifests itself in a 
variety of aberrations affecting a 
wide range of policies—from the ° 
economic to the foreign, A 
flabbiness in policy perspective is 
deliberately sought to be intro- 
duced by a section of the bureau- 
cracy which have always been 
known to have functioned more 
in the interests of the west than in 

service of the people of this country. 

It is time we realised that the 

“stability” given by the election 
‘results is not for resting on oars, 
because it is not permanent. 
There can never be one, The 
dangers of drift is too obvious. 


Saral Patra 
March 27 
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North-east 
Region 
and 
-‘Cachar 


B. DATTA-RAY 


See 


HE north-eastern region of India 
covering approximately an 
area of 98,000 square miles, with 
large hill-tracts, contains a sparse 
population of different ethnic 
groups. 

The region had, prior to the 
enactment of the North-Eastern 
Area (Reorganisation) Act 1971, 
a variety of administrative ar- 
rangements evolved for different 
parts from time to time. There 
weretWo States, Assam and Naga- 
land, and two Union Territories 
of Manipur and Tripura. NEFA 
was Within Assam itself as a part 
of the State, but was administered 
by the Centre. There were six 
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_ 1963, Nagaland came out 


a 


Area (in thousand Population in million 


square kilometre) 


(1971 provincial 
census) 


a ee 


Assam 77.8 
Nagaland 16.03 
Manipur 22.1. 
Tripura 10.24 
Mizoram 20.7 
Arunachal 80.3 
22.2 





Meghalaya 


autonomous districts, administer- 
ed under the Sixth Schedule of 
the Constitution: Garo Hills, 
K.hasi Hills, Jaintia Hills (Jowai), 
North Cachar Hills, Mikir Hills 
and Mizo Hill Districts. The 
test of Assam comprised five 
districts of the Brahmaputra Val- 
ley and the district of Cachar of 
the Surma Valley. 

The three autonomous districts 
of K.hasi Hills, Jaintia Hills and 
Garo Hills formed the auto- 
nomous State of Meghalaya with- 
in Assam. Manipur and Triputa 
were former princely states, but 
the rest of the area was part of 
Assam. A 

The new geopolitical map that 
has now emerged out of re- 
organization has five States: 
Assam, Nagaland, Meghalaya, 
Manipur and Tripura and two 
Union Territories: Arunachal and 
Mizoram. 

The principal reason behind 
this political reorganization is to 
allow the people of varions ethnic 
and linguistic origin in the area, 
a hand in shaping their own 
destiny without the domination 
of others—a separate identity of 
their own. The hill people had 
a feeling that their economic 
growth was-being hampered by 
their- being tied to the plains 
areas of Assam. 

The geopolitical change in 
the region has come about over 
years. ' First, it was the North- 
Eastern Frontier Agency which 
was carved out of Assam in 1948 
as a Centrally administered terri- 
tory for reasons of national 
security and economic develop- 
ment of the region. Then, in 
of 





Assam following the N; 
rising for self-determination, es 
, The Khasi, Jaintia and Garo 
Hills secured for themselves, in 
1970, the status of g sub-State 
within Assam, for they wanted 
to be autonomous and did not 
like to have Assamese as their 
Official language. As a result of 
sustained rebellion for self-deter- 
mination during the last three 
years, the Mizos, too, had weak 
administrative link with Assam. 
In the process of fulfilment 
of different aspirations, Assam 
has undergone serious physical 
changes. It is now only a part 
of what it was at the dawn of 
Independence in 1947, It is now 
a State with six districts in 
the Brahmaputra Valley, the 
North Cachar Hills and Mikir 
Hills (mostly influenced by the 
Assamese and Bengalee socio- 
cultural patterns, respectively 
and the Bengali-speaking district 
of Cachar situated between Mani- 
pi and Tripura, the second 
engali-speaking State in India. 
In the reorganisation scheme, 
the problems of each area and 
the region asa whole have been 
kept in view. In Manipur about ` 
one-third of the population be- 
longs to the Scheduled Tribes. 
Most of the tribes are in the 
hill-areas of Manipur. For safe- 
guarding the interests of the 
tribes, the Union Territories Act 
1963, ‘provides for a Standing 
Committee of the Manipur Legis- 
lature, consisting of members 
elected from the hill areas. Im- 
portant matters concerning the 
tribals come within its purview. 
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POLL FOCUS: 
MADHYA PRADESH ` 


Rout 
of 
J ana Sangh 


A SPECIAL - 
CORRESPONDENT 
AVING routed the Jana 


Sangh—the main Opposition 
in Madhya Pradesh—the Cong- 
ress party and the Chief Minis- 
ter, Sri P. C. Sethi, are faced 
with the toughest-ever problem 
of refurbishing the party’s as 
well as the Government’s images. 
Promises, though varied and 
many, made at the hustings, 
have to be taken up for imple- 
mentation in right earnest. 

One of the election tactics 
of Sri Sethi had been to sub-. 
ject the predecessor Shukla Gov- 
ernment to a scathing criticism 
for its omissions and failures. 
It had, no doubt, paid rich divi- 
dends and deprived the Opposi- 
tion of an election issue. But 
now the people expect a. clean 
administration and translation of 
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promised words into deeds. Sri 
Sethi would, therefore, do well 
to make the administration pur- 
poseful and dynamic. 

An extremely disturbing fea- 
ture of Madhya Pradesh services 
had been that it always function- 
ed on regional basis. During 
his regime, Sri G.N. Singh gave 
lift to the officers belonging to 
the erstwhile Vindhya Pradesh. 
Sri S.C. Shukla did no better and 
boosted up certain categories of 
officers who were with the former 
Madhya Bharat State. Sri Sethi 
will, therefore, have to make 
definite efforts to halt this regio- 
nal feeling spreading among the 
State Government officers if his 


Government is to be effective and 


purposeful. 

It is, however, not so easy to 
reduce the impact of regionalism 
on the Congress Legislature Party. 
It is unfortunate that Congress 
MLAs still think in terms of 
Madhya Bharat or Mahakoshal, 
and not that they belong to a 
composite State. 

Politically, Sri Sethi has begun 
well by having a small, eleven- 
member Cabinet, in which he has 
taken special cate tq give region- 
wise representation. Members of 
the Cabinet have also a clean 
record. In fact, Sri Sethi had 
reportedly refused to include one 
of the close associates of Sri D.P. 
Mishra who was alleged to -have 
been involved in what had come 
to be known as the “Gulabi 
Channa Scandal”. : 

The Sethi Government pro- 

oses to take up two important 
egislations in the current session 
of the State Assembly. One relates 
to the introduction of ceiling on 
urban property and the other, 
amendment to the current Land 
Ceiling Law. 

The provisions of the two 
Bills are not immediately availa- 
ble, but it is hoped in the pro- 
gressive Congress circles that the 
new measures would not help the 
“tich to become richer”. Loop- 
holes in the existing Land Ceiling 
Law had been exploited by the 
vested interests to scandalous 
proportions. The amending Bill 
is expected to provide far drastic 


action against such elements who | 


had misused the Law to grab 
more land. 
This hope, despite the diffi- 


culties foreseen, is born of the 


massive mandate received in the 
elections to the Assembly and the 
realisation, among quite a con- 
siderably large section of Con- 
gressmen, that the masses were 
sufficiently politically conscious 
to demand an account from their 
elected representatives. In fact, 
the election struggle in Madhya 
Pradesh had ina major part to 
be conducted against entrenched 
vested interests and only then the . 
poopie: approval secured. 

he Jana Sangh political stan- 
dard flies half mast over Madhya 
Pradesh today. Riding on the 
crest of the Indira wave, the Con- 
gress has swept the Java Sangh 
citadel away in this State also. 
What has remained of the party 


`- now is the shadow of its former 


self. 

Encouraged by their success 
in the Lok Sabha mid-term poll, 
the Jana Sangh leaders were 
boasting of capturing power in 
Madhya Pradesh. But to their 
great dismay, they could not 
even-retain their 1967 position 
of 78 seats. The 1972 tally of 
the Jana Sangh is only 48. The 
intensity of the shock at this 
“unexpected” debacle was enor- 
mous. To borrow a medical 
jargon, it has put them in coma. 

The Congress has romped 
home with 220 seats in the State 
where the party had failed to 
bring about a landslide in favour 
of Smt Gandhi in the last year’s 


. Lok Sabha poll. This . has placed 


the party position near that of 
1957 when the undivided Con- 
gress, under,the spell of Jawaharlal 


. Nebru, was at the peak of its 


glory, having a strength of 232 
MLAs 


One of the major gains of 
the spectacular Congress victory 
is that it has exploded the myth 
that Madhya Bharat region was 
the preserve of the Jana Sangh 
and the Scindias. In the current 
election, the ruling party bagged 
63 of the 93 seats from this 
region. This was jn- contrast to 
the 1967 poll when the Congress 
could win only 24 seats. 

In the 1967 elections, the Con- 
gress could not return a single 
candidate from the Gwalior 
Division, while during this elec- 
‘tion the party had made a gain 
of nine of the 31 seats. The 
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Jana Sangh secured 19 seats 
while the CPI and the Socialist 
Party have got one each. The 
Congress recaptured, by varying 
margins all the seats of Mand- 
saut, Dhar, Rajgarh, Ratlam 
and Indore areas. 

In the entire Madhya Bharat 
region, the Jana Sangh lost 20 
of its 46 seats. All the seats of 
Guna district were, however, 
retained by the Jana Sangh can- 
didates. 

The decline of the Congress 
in this region started in 1962 
elections when the party was vir- 
tually routed because of Jana 
Sangh manoeuvres and massive 
sabotage by Congressmen against 
their own party men. One of 
the casualty was the former 
Chief Minister, the late Dr K.N. 
Katju who lost to ‘a Jana Sangh 
candidate. . 

It was perhaps the worst elec- 
tion year for the Congress having 
returned only 142 members— 
seven short of bare majority. 
The Congress, however, formed 
the Government with the help 
of Independents. Later, Sri D.P. 
Mishra raised the strength of the 
Legislature Party by luring more 
MLAs to the Congress. 

In 1967, Sri Mishra helped 
the Congress secure a comfor- 
table majority of 167 seats, but 
the party’s performance in the 
Madhya Bharat region touched a 
new low. The combination of the 
‘Jana Sangh with the Rajmata of 
Gwalior was primarily responsible 
for the Congress debacle. Later, 
the Rajmata encduraged defec- 
tions and formed the much mali- 
gned Samyukta Vidhayak Dal 
with the help of SriG.N. Singh 
and others. The politics of oppor- 
tunism, corruption and nepotism, 


_ 64 seats. 


let loose then by the actions of 
the Jana Sangh and the Rajmata 
continued to plague the State till 
recently. 

In Mahakoshal region, known 
as the traditional stronghold of 
the Congress, the party has 
secured 13 seats: more than its 
tally in 1967. It won 124 of the 
154 seats, while the Jana Sangh 
and the Socialist Party have lost 
seveneach. Their score in 1967 
was 23 and eight, respectively. 

In the Chattisgarh region of 
Mahakoshal, the ruling party has 
improved its position from 59 to 
The Jana Sangh has 
secured only one seat-as against 
nine in 1967. The election re- 
sults in this area have disproved 
the Jana Sangh claim that they 
had made inroads in this tradi- 
tional stronghold of the Con- 

83. 

The Socialist Party has lost 
four of its five seats in the 
region while the CPI has 
gained a foothold thereby winning 
the Raipur seat with the support 
of the Congress. ‘ 

In the Vindhya Region, the 
performance of the Congress was 
not as spectacular as in other 
regions. Its electoral under- 
standing with the former Rewa 
Maharaja did not pay asricha 
dividend as was expected. That 
apart, reports of large-scale sabo- 
tage even by senior Congress- 
men was reported.. Many candi- 
dates worked against partymen 
in the hope that if the’ Congress 


returned witha depleted strength : 


there might be a mid-term poll 
and they might get a chance to 
contest. 
Vindhya area this time is 26 of 
the 38 as against 31 of 1967. 

In the Bhopal region, the 
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‘ against 


Congress score in the - 


Congress has bagged seven of 
the eleven seats, leaving the Jana 
Sangh with only two. The Bhopal 
seat was retained by the veteran 
Communist Party candidate, Sri 
Shakir Ali Khan, and the Budhini 
seat was snatched by a rebel 
Congressman. - In 1967, the Jana 
Sangh had won seven seats as 
the Congress score of 
three. 

A common question now 
asked in political circles is what 
has brought the downfall of the 
Jana Sangh in Madhya Pradesh 
the party hoped to form a Gov- 
ernment ? : 

One explanation is that asa 
party of immature politicians, it 
could not judge current of his- 
tory. Its effort to distort the 
facts about Bangladesh liberation 
as if it was another ‘“‘save. the 
cow” agitation, recoiled on it. 
For instance, instead of blaming 
Yahya Khan for bloodshed in 
what was once East Pakistan, 
the Jana Sangh leaders threw 
the entire blame of Smt Indira 
Gandhi. Such blatantly false 
utterances annoyed the people. 

It is too early to expect the 
people to forget Smt Gandhi’s 
success. Even people in villages 
have come to regard her as Hero- 
ine. And in a country of hero 
Worshippers, any attempt to 
damage the idol could be disas- 
trous. 

After all, India is not England. 


The Jana Sangh leaders could: 


not understand the sentiments of 
the people when they attacked 
Smt Gandhi personally. * 
Secondly, replacement of Sri 
Shyama Charan Shukla also help- 
ed the Congress refurbish its 
image. Though much criticised 
for publicly attacking his: prede- 
cessor, Chief Minister P.C. Sethi 
had ultimately proved right. The 
reign of corruption let loose by 
the Shukla Government had 
tarnished the Congress image and 
the Opposition could have used 
this effectively in the elections. 
_ But, as Sri Sethi himself puts 
it, his criticism of the Shukla 
Ministry “had taken the wind out 
of Opposition sails”. They were 
left with hardly any ièsue to 
criticise the Government. Sri 
Sethi was in office for too short a 
time to be subjected to criti- 
cism. 
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and 
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Tasks - 
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_Previcrasty, the Congress has 

z returned to power with 
an overwhelming majority in 
Maharashtra. The Opposition 
parties have been virtually wiped 
out. Paradoxically, the Left 
Parties which had mounted a 
strong attack on the kulak-domi- 
nated Congress have been deci- 
mated. . 

The Peasants and Workers’ 
Party (PWP), which constituted 
the main Opposition in the last 
Assembly, is the worst sufferer, 
It could win only seven seats 
as against 19 held in the dissolved 
House. Its base. in western 
Maharashtra has been eroded. 
One of its topmost leaders and 
Leader of the Opposition, Sri 
K.N. Dhulup, has been unseated _ 
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from Kalyan, much to the discom- 
fiture of the Party. 

All those years, the PWP with 
its Marxist orientation, offered 
the main challenge to the Cong- 
ress in western Maharashtra. 
The PWP, as one of the main 
constituents of the Samyukta 
Maharashtra Samiti, routed the 
Congress in western Maharashtra 
in the 1967 elections. The Party 
has been steadily losing ground 
since then. However, it has 
suffered a serious blow now. 

The Party can survive only if 
it- discards its - caste-oriented 
politics and mobilises the rural 
masses on class basis. Despite 
its professed allegiance to Mar- 
xism, the PWP could not over- 
come its caste predilections. Its 
leadership came mainly from the 
rich peasantry. A sizable section 
of its front-rank leaders had 
joined the Congress long back. 
It is likely that there may be 
further exodus from the party 
following its debacle unless its 
leadership converts the organisa- 
tion as an instrument of social 
change in rural Maharashtra 
where it still retains influence. 

The CPI, too, has suffered a 
decline. In 1967, the Party cap- 
tured ten seats including three 
from Bombay City. The pro- 
Indira tide seems to have swept 
the party off its feet. Though 
the CPI has been the most voci- 
ferous critic of the Maharashtra 
Congress, it has failed to make a 
headway. Its criticism that 
Maharashtra Congress represents 
the rich farmers’ lobby has much 
relevance even today. 

The Congress “has won by 
projecting the radical image of 
Smt Indira Gandhi but the entren- 
ched leadership in the State 
Congress has serious mental 
reservations about land ceiling 
and other radical measures pro- 
posed by the Prime Minister. The 
CPI no doubt sought to make a 
distinction between the kulak- 
dominated Congress in Mahara- 
shtra which by and large stood 
for the status qué and the Prime 
Minister’s radical 
programme. However, the Con- 
gress sought and -secured votes 
in the name of Smt Indira Gandhi. 

The CPI could secure only 
two seats. In Bombay City the 
party lost the two’ seats to the 


‘disappointed over 


policies and, 


Congress This is a setback for 
the CP]. In the Vidarbha region, 
too, the party failed to make any 
significant impact though it enter- 
ed into electoral adjustments 
with the RPI (Khobragade 
faction). 

” The Socialist Party annexed 
only three seats. The former PSP 
base in Ratnagiri has been eroded 
by the Congress. The five Assem- 
bly constituencies in Ratnagiri 
were considered to be the citadel 
of the PSP, largely because of the 
personal influence of the late 
Nath Pai. During the mid-term 

- poll to the Lok Sabha, the PSP 
nominee, Sri Madhu Dandavate, 
was elected from Ratnagiri. 

The Socialist Party hoped to 
secure at least two seats from this 
district but it drew a blank. The 
Party’s expectation was that it 
would make ma-ginal gains by 
entering into a poll pact with the 
PWP. But this calculation had 
gone wrong. It fielded nearly 
50 nominees. 

The CPM is weak in the State. 
However it has secured one seat. 

Among the Rightist parties, 
the Jana Sangh alone managed 
to secure five seats as against 
four seats held by it in the dis- 
solved Assembly. The party lost 
two seats in Vidarbha but gained 
one. In Poona, Sr V.K.. Mhalgi 
Scraped through in a tough con- 
test against the Congress nomi- 
nee. The Jana Sangh is sorely 

its perfor- 
mance for it hoped to win at least 
15 seats in Maharashtra because 
of the presence of a large number 
of Congress rebels in the field. 

The Jana Sangh has also been 
making strenuous efforts to get a 
foothold in rural Maharashtra by 
cultivating the rich landlords. 
The election results have shown 
clearly that the Jana Sangh has 
not been able to extend its in- 
fluence in the rural areas. Its 
influence is confined to a large 
section of the Brahmin. com- 
munity who form the mainstay of 
the organisation, and a section 
of the middle class in the urban 
areas. 

Its attempts to gain the sym- 
pathy of the backward castes have 
not borne fruit. By and large, 
the backward castes view the 
party with grave misgivings. The 
Jana Sangh is unlikely to make 
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any appreciable progress in 
Maharashtra in the coming years 
because it is being viewed as, a 
Brahmin-dominated party. 

The Swatantra and the Syndi- 
cate have failed to secure a single 
seat. Both these parties have no 
following in the State but they 
entered the electoral arena on the 
strength of the vast resources 
they command. In Vidarbha, the 
Syndicate lent its support to the 
Mahavidarbha Sangharsha Samiti 
nominees, but that support prov- 
ed more of a liability. It is evi- 


dent that the Syndicate has no 


future in Maharashtra. 
The steep decline in the pres- 
tige of the Republican Party of 
“India (RPD) which is divided into 
three factions, is likely to bring 
about a significant political trans- 
formation in the State. The 


RPI, founded by the late B. R., 


Ambedkar, had a large following 
among the scheduled castes. The 
split`in the RPI has had a disas- 
trous effect on the different fac- 
tions. The scheduled castes are 
disillusioned and a sizable sec- 
tion did not vote for the RPI this 
time. i 

An influential section among 
the scheduled castes complains 
that the RPI leadership is trying 
to exploit the plight of the sche- 
duled castes for its own ends. The 
Leftist parties were not success- 
ful in rallying the scheduled castes 
under their banner so far because 
the RPI leadership was interested 
in keeping them out of the in- 
fluence of the Leftist parties by 
raising caste slogans. There is 
now a growing realisation among 
the scheduled castes that the RPI 
has betrayed their interests. In 
the Assembly elections, a sec- 
tions, of the scheduled castes is 
belived to have voted for the 
Congress. . i 

The Mahavidarbha Rajya 
Sangharsha Samiti which stands 
for a separate Vidarbha was also 
routed in the Vidarbha region. 
The MVRSS sponsored 30 can- 
didates but managed to return 
only four including an Indepen- 
dent supported by it. Its leader 
J. B. Dhote, MP, who contested 
against Sri V.P. Naik, the Chief 
Minister, S. K. Wankhede, the 
Finance Minister in the outgoing 
Cabinet, and Sri N.M. Tidke, the 
Labour Minister, was defeated in 
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all the three constituencies. . 

The regional challenge to the 
Congress in Vidarbha has received 
a setback. In fact, the Congress 
conceded in all eight out of 63 
seats from the Vidarbha region. 
In 1967, the Opposition wrested 
14 seats from the Congress in 
Vidarbha. Congressmen now 
claim that people of Vidarbha 
have in unmistakable terms re- 
pudiated the demand for a sepa- 
rate Vidarbha. 

But, of particular significance 
is the fact that the Muslims 
solidly voted for the Congress in 
all the regions, except in Bombay 
City. In the initial stages, the 
Congress was not sure that it 
would get the Muslim vote, for 
there were some attempts by cer- 
tain fanatical Muslim organisa- 
tions to mislead the minority 
community on the “Bihari Mus- 
lim” issue. However, the Mus- 
lims rallied round the Congress 
and enabled it to win by huge 
margins in constituencies where 
they were in substantial number. 

In Jalgaon and Bhiwandi 
which were affected by worst 
communal riots only two years 
ago, the Congress won by com- 
fortable margins. In Malegaon 
area, too, the Congress victory 
was impressive. In the Muslim 


-belt in Vidarbha, the Congress 


fared very well. So also -in 


Marathwada. 
The exception is Bombay 
where the Muslim League secured 


two seats. This is not an un- 
usual phendDmenon. The Muslim 
League was always a force in 
Bombay even in the Municipal 
elections. However, it is unfor- 
tunate that the League campaign 
had virulent communal overtones 
on issues like “Bihari Muslims”. 

The Congress has every reason 
to be Satisfied with the outcome 
of the poll. It was known even 
before the poll that the ruling 
party would secure a comfortable 
majority, but the rout of the Op- 
Position was not expected. The 
total strength of the Opposition 
parties is merely 23 in a House 
of 270. This figure excludes the 
Independents who were mainly 
Congress rebels. The Congress 
has secured 222 seats which is 
much higher than what it got in 
the 1967 elections. 


The Congress victory, however, 


` does not represent the victory 


of the Congress policies and 
programme. Maharashtra is one 
of the few States where the 
Congress fought the elections with 
the old leadership at the helm of 
of affairs. It is true that the 
Congress Forum for Socialist Ac- 
tion at its annual conference in 
Poona in November last, talked 
of an imminent confrontation, 
with the rich farmers’ lobby in 
the party and the Ministry. The 
tich farmers’ lobby reacted 
strongly to this threat. 

The affluent farmers met near 
Sholapur and ‘threatened to wipe 
out the Congress from Maha- 
tashtra if land ceiling was lower- 
ed to make family as the unit for 
the purpose of- ceiling. Several 
Congressmen, including Sri 
Mohite-Patil, spoke at the Con- 
ference in a challenging tone. It 
appeared that the confrontation 
between the rich farmers’ lobby 
which had the backing of the 
Chief Minister V.P. Naik and’ 
others, and the Socialist Forum 
could not be avoided. 

Interestingly, on the eve of 
elections, the Naik Government 
capitulated before the rich far- 
mers’ lobby. The proposed ordi- 
nance for lowering the land ceiling 
was shelved and the rural rich 
were given the assurance that 
nothing would be done in haste. 
The Forum leaders did ‘not raise 
a voice of protest and the threat- 
ened confrontation ended in co- 
operation between the two seem- 
ingly hostile forces. 

But the entrenched leadership 
in the MPCC also saw to it that 
the dissident group that had 
emerged under the leadership of 
Sri Shankarrao Chavan was cut 
to its size. Sri Naik emerged 
victorious by striking a deal with 
the Central leadership in the 
tussle for power between the 
two groups. 

The younger and radical ele- 
ments who raised the banner of 
revolt against the entrenched 
leadership in the expectation that 
the Central leadership would 
stand by the new and emerging 
forces, are , disappointed and 
disillusioned at the continuance 
of the coterie rule. But there 
has been a basic change in the 
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T™ 1972-73 Budget presented 
to the Lok.Sabha by Sri 
Chavan is a piece of confused 
thinking and poor showmanship. 
It clearly shows the letharey of 
our political leadership after a 
hard work in the recent Indo- 
Pak War and in the subsequent 
Assembly elections. 

The massive mandate given 
by the people, both in the 
mid-term parliamentary poll and 
in the recent Assembly polls, 
was meant to give the Govern- 
ment the required sanction for 
a Stronger and more Vigorous 
lead to the stagnant Indian 
economy. The common man had 
high hopes, specially when they 
heard our Finance Minister 
quote Karl Marx at a public 
meeting in Bombay only four 
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„motto 


days before the Budget: “Our 
should be from each 
according to his ability to each 
according to his needs.” Spon 
mic Times, March 13, 1972) 

More than 42 per cent of our 
population who are living below 
the poverty line naturally ex- 
pected a better deal from Smt 
Gandhi and her Finance Minis- 
ter. Tho latter thinks he has 
done his job by providing a 
“lump sum” Rs 125 crores for 
reducing rural poverty and urban 
miseries. This will be but some 
stray drops in the vast desert 
of poverty and unemployment. 
Moreover, in the Budget for 
1971-72 also there was a pro- 
vision for Rs 50 crores for rural 
poor but the inefficient Govern- 
ment machinery could spend 
only Rs 3.1 crores till November 
1, 1971. (Economic Survey 1971- 
72, p 24) 

The people were psychologi- 
cally prepared for hard work as 
urged by the Prime Minister of 
the country. But her Finance 
Minister has thrown cold water 
on all their enthusiasm and 
initiative. The wrong and dange- 
rous lead of complacency that 
the Centre has given will be 
imitated by our generally conser- 
vative and inefficient State ad- 
ministrations, and the common 
man will be asked to “wait and 
see’’. 

They are patiently and sil- 
ently waiting since the dawn of 
Independence and have faith in 


their leaders, but their poverty - 


and miseries have reached an 
explosive stage. It is inhuman 
to deny their minimum demands. 
The saddest experience is that 
our Governments, both at the 
Centre and in the States, do 
not pay heed to any demand of 
poor people unless it is expressed 
through violent demonstrations. 
Instead of giving massive help 
to the destitudes, the Budget as 
usual has injected further doses 
of indirect taxation. Under the 
clever pretext of laws of round- 
ing off, the excise duty collection 
next year (1972-73) will be around 
Rs 2,330 crores out of the total 
Central revenue of Rs 4,343 
crores. Increased duty on steel, 
aluminium, cigarette and kero- 
sene oil will make things cost- 
lier all around. Stee] and alumi- 


nium are the basic metals and 
they are already short in supply; 
their price increase will affect 
the price structure of all com- 
modities. 

The argument advanced to tax 
kerosene oilisto be read to be 
believed. Can the Government 
assure that the adulteration of 
diesel oil will be eliminated or 
even reduced by such a marginal 
price rise? In the absence of a 
proper machinery to allocate 
petroleum and its products 
among different priority sectors, 
such -practices can hardly be 
eliminated. 

. In an unorganised economy 
the efforts to check imbalances 
in demand and supply by such 
sophisticated tools like price 
mechanism has only a marginal 
effect. Tax on kerosene oil will 
affect boththe middle class and 
the poorin this country as it is 
widely used both as fuel for 
cooking and lighting. Though 
its effect on an individual’s bud- 


- get ig marginal, in the absence of 


corresponding increase in income 
the middle class and poor peo- 
ple will suffer to that extent. 

We appreciate the sincerity(?) 
of our Government to restruc- 
ture the tax laws in view of the 
Wanchoo Committee and K., N. 
Raj Committee reports. These 
steps, we are told, can only be 
taken in the next year’s Budget. 
In other words, the Finance 
Minister has declared another 
year- of Tax Holiday for our 


“private traders and industrialists. 


Under the circumstances, it is 
not difficult to understand the 
logic of maintaining uneconomic 
higher procurement price of 
foodgrains to appease the rich in 
the villages and paying an annual 
subsidy of Rs 120 crores. To 
keep the public opinion subdued, 
there is a token provision of 
tax increase on fertilisers and 
electric pumps. 

It is well known that in the 
last year our industrial produc- 
tion, which is controlled by the 
private sector, failed miserably. 
The causes of such slow rate 
of growth are well known and 
need no repetition. The present 
production machinery is inten- 
tionally kept idle under one 
pretext orthe other and this is 
not peculiar to our country 
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alone;. the capitalists all over 
the world follow the same stra- 
tegy to protect their private 
profits. It was not difficult to 
provide some fiscal checks to 
punish the guilty for deliberately 
keeping idle capacity and to 
reward the efficient units for 
utilising their full capacity. 

The manner in which the 
foreign firms are repatriating huge 
profits has created concern in 
this country but our Budget is 
absolutely silent on this issue. 
A slight increase in the rate of 
surcharge on profit from 2.5 per 
cent to 5 per cent can hardly 
mobilise resources or check con- 
centration of economic power. 

The Budget has fotally ignor- 
ed the existence of black money 
in the economy. It appears that 
the Government has accepted it 
as a fact of life and will try to 
balance two parallel economies, 
one run by ordinary money and 
the other by black money. To 
check further tax evasion the 
device of income-tax number 
deserves to be experimented on. 
Since the days of nationalisation 
of commercial banks, a parallel 
banking, business has developed 
and that is eating into the savings 
of the community by offering 
higher interest rates. The well 
being of the economy demands 
that till such business is brought 
under the nationalised sector, 
punitive taxes should be imposed 
on them. 

Therefore, it isnot difficult 
to see why a group of politicians, 
economists and newspapers in 
the country are praising this 


status quo Budget sky high, ~ 


though only a few days ago they 
were all out to criticise even the 





mildly progressive policies of 
Smt Gandhi. It is simply an ad 
hoc Budget without any sense 
of direction. For the unemployed 
and the poor, the present Budget 
is absolutely an irrelevent docu- 
ment. For the middle-income 
gtoup the Budget will only 
bring a new wave of price in- 
creases without assuring increase 
in production or improvement 
in the distribution mechanism. 
- It is said that addition to 
public investments of Rs 710 
crores willcreate sufficient infra- 
structure for the growth of the pri- 
vate investment. This argument 
assumes that till now the private 
sector has been more efficient in 
resource utilisation, but only the 
creation of scope of private 
investment was not sufficient, 
and it required thorough overhau- 
ling of the entire economy to 
rehabilitate the private sector very 
much against the aspirations of 
the people. 

In the contéxt of the present 
mood of the country we wonder if 
the Government would consider it 
expedient to revert to the policy 
of supporting the growth of 

` private sector. What was expec- 


ted of the Finance Minister was’ 


very simple: extracting an 
assurance of good behaviour 
from our private 
failed the country. 

In the 1971-72 Budget, the 
provision for external assistance 
was Rs 469 crores and this has 
come down ta Rs 374 crores 


` only in the present Budget. The 


annual repayment `of our ex- 
ternal debt has ~gone up to 
Rs 450 crores. When the entire 
country is being regularly fed 
with slogans on self-sufficiency, 


- 
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sector. He - 


our performance in foreign trade 
has yet to show a sign of definite 
improvement. Moreover, our 
exports to the US is going down 
since the Indo-Pak War and 
that to the UK, will be reduced 
after her active participation. in 
the European Common Market. 
The present Budget has mis- 
erably failed to suggest ways 
and meansto grapple with such 
situations. The import and ex- 
port policies have to “be reviewed 
in the changed situation. Could 
we not demand that the aid- 
givers accept tied repayments äs 
they offered us tied loans? If 
we insist on this, and since they 
only understand that language, 
we hope our exports instead of 
shrinking will increase in volume. 
The present Budget is hope- 
lessly silent on many vital issues. 
How far is the Government 
trying to economise its own ex- 
penditure? We know that one of 


the main constraints is ineffici-’ . 


ency and red-tape. It has reach- 
ed a breaking point and unless 
Structural - changes are made; 
whatever may be the colour of 
the Budget, the net affect is 
going to be hopelessly unproduc- 
tive. There are tonnes of reports 
of the Administrative Reforms 
Commission either lying in the 
Government stores as food for 
white ants or are kept in the 
cold storage to be used by the 
next Commission as reference 
material. 

Now that the people have 
become conscious and’ have 
shown tremendous enthusiasm 
during the recent trying times, 
the present executive machinery 
in league with vested interests 
have been trying to lull our peo- 
ple into complacency. They are 
afraid of our massesand they 
have conspired to convince the 
poor people that the present Bud- 
get is the best so far. , 

In effect, it has served their 
own purpose by leaving the 
urban rich from direct taxation 
and, by larger public investment, 
trying to help the growth of 
the private sector. Qur innocent 
and honest people are being led 
to believe in this nonsense of 
public good by our capitalist- 
controlled mass media.. Our 
Government has missed another 
opportunity to serve the people. 
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Air 
Force 
Day 
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WING COMMANDER 
MOHAN SINGH (Retd) 


T™ Indian Air Force had an 


unusually long embryo life 

of over three years, before it 

came into being. on Aprtl 1, 
1933. 

In the last four decades, from 


the 1I Hawai Sepoys and five. 


Officers (total a8) to a 45 squadron 
force of over 90,000 men and 
officers, and from the slow mov- 
ing Wapitis (biplane) of 1930s, 
of under 90 miles an hour to 
Sukhois and MIGs with a speed 
of over 1,000 miles an hour, is 
indeed a big leap forward. Even 
this large force cannot be con- 
sidered really adequate in view 
of the inimical postures of some 
of the neighbours on our vast 
borders. 

The woes, humiliation and 
taunts that the valiant band of 16 
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men endured at the hands of 
the white rulers are little known 
to the public in general. Those 
are best described by late Air 
Vice Marshal Harjinder Singh, 
who joined as a Hawai Sepoy 
and had himself encountered all 
this, This writer will not be 
divulging any secrets by re- 
producing the words of the 
Hawai Sepoy, who rose to this 
high rank and died only last year. 
He said : : 

“We were told that it is in 
the field of military aviation that 
our ability to fly and maintain 
aeroplanes was questionable. The 
first batch of airmen were not 
allowed to enter the Aircraft 
Repair Depot. The Chief Tech- 
nical Officer (a Britisher) opposed 
our training, stating that he 
would not be responsible for the 
safety of the aircraft on which 
Indians were allowed to work. 
The Indian pilots were treated 
worse than airmen. They were 
not allowed to dine and live in 
the same mess as Royal Air Force 
(RAF) officers. Indian Officers 
had to fly coloured streamers 
on their aircrafts, so that RAF 
pilots would know who was in 
the air and keep away.” (italics 
mine) 

This was humiliation par ex- 
cellence, but the pioneers had to 
bear the brunt and go through 
such things with equanimity. 

The men were given the name 
“Hawai Sepoy? and made to 
wear Indian soldiers’ dress and 
heavy boots, least suited for 
mechanics to work on aeroplanes, 
just with a view to maintain 
distinction, lest the Indian air- 
men rub shoulders with the 
British and claim parity. 

It is hard to realize the 
anguish and suffering one under 
went in such environments and 
circumstances, It gnaws at the 
very being of an individual and 
tremendously affects him both 
mentally and physically. 

However, it did not take too 
long for this determined band of 
men to prove their worth and 
assert their Superiority over their 
counterparts in the RAF by dint 
of their hard work and ability. 

In the World War H, the JAF 
not only maintained its supre- 
macy, rather improved on its past 
record. The Indian pilots won 


as many as 22 (Distinguised Fly- 
ing Crosses) and some of them 
twice with a bar. For its vigi- 
lence, all_round alertness and 
accuracy in hitting the enemy 
targets, No I Squadron came to 
be known as “eyes and ears” of 
the famed 14th British Army in 
Burma. 

It is rightly said that prejudi- 
ces die hard. In spite of the 
excellent record of performance, 
before and during the War, ‘a 
senior- British Officer like 
Walmsley, with the rank of Air 
Marshal, expressed his grave 
doubts in November 1946 to 
the Defence Cunsultative Com- 
mittee: “If the RAF is with- 
drawn out of India, Indians 
will not be able to maintain the 
existing 10 squadrons. Actually 
they cannot even maintain one 
squadron in the air technically.” 

Only a man deeply overcome 
by prejudice and blind to facts 
and reality, could have made 
such a derogatory statement. The 
IAF, after Indépendence, has 
proved to the hilt that Air Mar- 
shal Walmsley’s was a far from 
honest assessment. 

The effective participation in 
different roles and exploits of the 
Indian Air Force since Partition 
are well known. However no 
narration of the Air Force will 
be complete without the mention 
of “Jumbo” Majumdar (late 
Wing Commander Majumdar) 
and “Mehar Baba” (late Air 
Commodore (Mehar Singh). 

“Jumbo” was a daring pilot 
of some’ consequence, who died 
in an air crash. He was held in 
high esteem by one and all. 
“Mehar Baba” had flying in his 
blood. Hehad umpteen daring 
and unorthodox deeds to his 
credit. His landing at Leh the 
highest airfield in the world (in 
the making then) was robbed off 
all the credit for this distinguish- 
ed feat, since he had landed there 
at grave risk, without the permis- 
sion consultation of higher ups. 

He was also a pioneer in the 
unorthodox use of transport air- 
craft for dropping bombs. In 
1947, in Jammu and Kashmir 
operations, he ‘dropped bombs 
from a Dakota (a transport air- 
craft), which took the Pakistani 
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International 
Co-publishing 


P. S.: JAYASINGHE 


Ne matter how revolutionary 


+ 


the changes in the world 
today, it is the printed word 
which is still by far the most im- 
portant medium of education 
which is a continuous process. 
The printed word is important. 
Therefore, books are important 
In this context the role of the 


- publisher can never be over-em- 


phasized 

I make bold to suggest that 
the future of publishing in the 
English language lies in co-publi- 
shing ventures rather than in one 
country trying to sell manufac- 
tured books to the others. 

It is, however, not possible to 
talk of co-publishing without 
taking into -consideration the 
matter of copyright. I shall, 
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This contribution by the Chairman of the Asia Pablishing 
House was originally presented at a seminar on problems of 
book publishing in India, organised in connection with the 
World Book Fair. Of particular interest to Mainstream readers 
is Sri Jayasiaghe’s reference to Indo-US joint textbook publica- 


tions programme financed by 


PL 480 counterpart funds. The 


fraud that is being perpetrated will be clear when one also 
remembers that under this programme, non-convertible Rupee 
Funds are being converted into dollars by Way of payment of 


royalties to the US authors and publishers. 


Thus, in practice, 


we are made to part with scarce foreign exchange while fatse 
propaganda about US PL 480 aid is carried on. 





therefore, begin with a few gene- 
ral remarks on international copy- 
right. 

Copyright as you knowisa 
property right. Laws on copy- 
right are not static for changes 
have taken place periodically, and 
even at the last meeting at Paris 
there have been changes. This is 
bound to be, for which so many 
countries becoming independent 
after the Second World War, old 
commercial ties, laws and con- 
ventions have had to change and 
yield place to new concepts and 
a new order. 

One of the important issues 
arising from the practice of inter- 
national copyright-is the matter 
of enforcing territorial rights in 
the case of books in the English 
language. 1 understand that this 
matter has already figuredin the 
meeting of the International Copy- 
right Union last year in Paris, 
but any attempt to slove the pro- 
blem at one sitting is likely to 
create some difficulties for some 
countries because though the 
publishing industry in India, for 
example, can be compared with 
its counterpart say in the USA 
and UK, it is not actually at par 
with publishing in either of these 
two countries. 

In my experience I have 
found that most publishers 
through the world are a liberal lot. 
Most of them are willing to co- 
operate with one another. 

Copyright is a divisible right 
and from the point of view of co- 
publishing is capable of meeting 
the requirements of the interest- 
ed countries. How are these re- 
quirements to be met? They 
could be met by dividing the 
rights of printed books among 
the countries which are interest- 
ed in sharing the rights. 

The only conflict which could 


eS 
arise is in regard to language 
rights. Whereas territorial rights 
could be settled between the par- 
ties concerned, language rights 
present some difficulties. For ins- 


- tance, there are no -countries 


other than China which use the 
Chinese language as an official 
language. Nor is the Russian 
language used as an official 
language execept in the USSR. But 
there are many countries which 
use English as their official Jan- 
guage. But the Soviet Union is 
not a signatory to the lnter- 
national Copyright Union. Nor 
is China. I sincerely hope that 
Some day both these countries 
will be full-fledged members of 
the Union. 

Publishing today is not a 
smal] business. It is big business. 
Among the book producing coun- 
tries of the world, Soviet Union 
tanks as the largest. The USA, 
Great Britain and India run neck 
and neck in publishing. The 
number of books published by 
these countries is in the neigh- 
bourhood of 32,000 titles per 
year per country including chil- 
dren’s books, though some of 
these children’s books do not con- 
form to the description set out 
by UNESCO, namely, 49 pages 
of printed matter. There are 
books for children which contain 
32 pages and, at times, even less, 

It is noteworthy that total 
sales in the UK. were about 10 
million pounds in 1939 of which 
7 million pounds represented 
domestic sales and 3 million 
pounds export sales. Today, in 
aspan of about 30 years, book 
sales in the UK are in the neigh-- 
bourhood of 150 million pounds 
a year with 44 per cent exports 
to various countries of the world. 
India too could achieve such 
spectacular results in the field 
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of book publishing if sufficient 
encouragement was available to 
the industry from the Govern- 
ment of India. 

In India, too, some publishers 
have grossed well over a crore of 
rupees in annual sales and 
chances are that a further rise 
in sales will take place inspite of 
occasional setbacks. These tem- 
porary setbacks can be avoided 
if more and substantially more 
funds are made available ~ for 
purchase of books by learned ins- 
titutions in India. 

Unlike publishers in the coun- 
tries which have a market among 
the general public, the publisher 
in India finds that 99 per cent 
of book sales comprise textbooks 
for students or institutional 
library purchases. The institu- 
tions depend on grants from the 
University Grants Commission 
and State Governments for book 
purchases. I think the time has 
come both for the University 
Grants Commission and State 
Governments to allocate more 
funds for purchase of books and 

to start a network of libraries 
throughout the country. — 

While uptodate statistics are 
available on publishing in most 
countries, itis a matter of pro- 
found regret that one cannot 
have easy access to statistics on 
publishing in India. It is only 
when one writes to the National 
Library, Calcutta, which is the 
source of publishing figures, 
that one is able to get any infor- 
mation or statistics on Indian 
publishing. f 

I have a feeling that certain. 
rules‘connected with the delivery 
of printed copies of books to 
the four national libraries for 
the purpose of classification are 
not strictly followed by some 
Indian language publishers. Evi- 
dently, publications in the English 
language predominate in this 
country in spite of the Govern- 


ment encouraging the publication ` 


of books in the Indian languages. 

Jt is noteworthy that publi- 
shers even in Europe began 
publishing in a small way. Some 
of them were booksellers at first 
and then took to publishing. 
And as the publishing business 
grew anew profession was crea- 
ted. In the old days in India, 
books in Indian languages were 
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published mostly by learned 
institutions and not by book- 
sellers, 

The booksellers we see today 
in India made their appearance 
selling mostly imported books. 
And theirs is a very useful role. 
But some of them publish books 
every now and then. To them 1 
would strongly recommend that - 
bookselling and publishing 
should not be done in the same 
imprint. Where publishing is 
concerned it is better to develop 
a new imprint rather than to 
carry the imprint of the book- 
seller. 

The problems of co-publish- 
ing in French, Spanish or Por- 
tuguese, for instance, are not 
many and are of a_ different 
nature. Therefore, L should like 
to make it clear that my com- 
ments on co-publishing apply 
more to the English language 
than to any other language. I 
am more concerned with co- 
publishing in India and I think 
this is something which Indian ~- 
publishers who attend various 
international book fairs should 
discuss with their counterparts in 
other countries. 

One cannot get away from 
the fact that English is the 
language of England. This island 
kingdom of about 50 million 
people was once the landlord of 
a number of other countries. As 
its influence spread, its language 
and literature also spread. 

English is one of the langu- 
ages spoken and written in India. 
Our official business is conduc- 
ted in English, American con- 
duct their business in English 
and so do the Canadians, Austra- 


: lian and New Zealanders and a 


number of African countries. 
This being the situation, con- 
flict could arise with regard to 
co-publishing because a book, 
published in the English langu- 
age, is likely to be needed in a 
number of countries where Eng- 
lish is spoken and written. Con- 
sequently, many publishers in 
many countries of the world wiil 
be interested in sharing the rights 
of books in the English language. 
And, therefore, the trend today 
in the world of publishing is 
towards co-publishing. By co-pu- 
blishing .I mean the original 
publisher assigning rights terri- 


tory-wise and language-wise to 
other publishers in territories 
where he is not physically 
present. 

Owing to persistent foreign 
exchange restrictions, a number 
of countries in the world find it 
difficult to import manufactured 
books in sufficiently large num- 
bers. At the same time many 
are reluctant to pay for the 
import of books because it is 
cheaper for them to produce 
books on their own. For example, 
inIndia book production costs 
are much lower than in the USA 
orfor that matter in the UK. 
Therefore, it is in the interest 
of the original publishers to 
share the rights of the books 
they publish. 

But Iam aware that in the 
situation which now -prevails 
there may besome hesitation on 
the part of some publishers in 
the UK and USA to make co- 
publishing deals with Indian 
publishers. But I think that 
when conditions improve this 
pattern of trading will emerge 
and flourish. 

By and large, India has deve- 
loped as much as any other coun- 
try in making the printed book 
technically perfect. Å visit to the 
World Book Fair in New Delhi 
should convince anyone of this. 
But we need to do much more. 
The improvement we need is in 
the manufacture of materials 
that go into the making of a 
book, such as paper, and binding 
materials. 

Ordinarily it is not realised 
that in the not too distant a 


‘future, India will have the largest 


English speaking population in 
the world. According to our 
last censes report, out of a popu- 
lation of 550 million, 34 per cent 
are literate. The census also re- 
cords that the population of the 
country is increasing at the rate 
of about 12 million every year, 
an increase almost equal to the 


population of the whole of 
Australia. . 
If these figures are correct 


and if the attempts made to 
control the birth rate are to some 
extent successful, then we might 
expect the population of this 
country to be around 600 
million people by the end of this 
decade. And if at the same time 
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the literacy figure could be in- 
creased by another 15 per cent 
we will then have about 277 
million literate people in India, 
a good number reading, writing 
and speaking the English 
language. i 

must say that a start has 
already been mado in co-publish- 


ing among British, American and ' 


indian publishers. But the pro- 
gress is not as rapid as one 
might like it to be. One of the 
things that have come in the way 
of co-publishing in India is the 
American Subsidy programme, 
also known as the PL-480 series, 
of books. It has done enormous 
harm to the growth of the pub- 
lishing industry in this country. 

The other is the English 
Language Book Society Pro- 
gramme which originates in the 
UK and is wholly subsidised 
there. These two programmes 
taken together are a deterrent to 
co-publishing particularly in the 
textbook field. I-hope J am not 
misunderstood. 1am not opposed 
to any subsidy programme or to 
making books available at a 
moderate price to bring them 
within the reach of the average 
student in India. 

My objection to the subsidiz- 


Jing of books on the pattern of. 


the PL-480 programme stems 
mainly from the realisa‘ion that 
ventures of this nature only 


serve to create a glut of outdated © 


foreign books and make impos- 
sible a viable co-publishing pro- 
gramme. In other words, 1 shall 
welcome a subsidy programme 
be it for Indian or foreign books 
only if it is conducive to the 
healthy growth of the Indian 


_ publishing industry. 


Yet another deterrent to co- 
publishing is the taxation on 
royalties. 1f the tax on royalties 
is hatsh it is not worthwhile for 
a publisher to assign his rights 
territory-Wise. It is, therefore, im- 
portant that publishers’ associa- 
tions should take up with their gov- 
ernments this question of taxation 
of royalties. 1 know of millionaire 
industrialists but I know of no 
millionaire authors. Those of us 
who are in the field’ of scholarly 
publishing know to how small 
a market we really cater. 

There is another matter which 
has a bearing on co-publishing 
and needs to be stressed—the 
piracy of books. As you all 
know, copyright was evolved as 
a measure to stop .the piracy of 
books, a phenomenon which 
reached its height after American 
Independence in 1776. But, even 
today, in some countries which 
are not signatory to the Inter- 
national Copyright Union books 
of publishers in other countries 
are reprinted by the offset 
process thus causing problems 


for the original publishers. One 
has to safeguard against this. 

Perhaps it would help if, 
when the book goes to press, 
rights can be assigned even to 
publishers in, countries which 
are not members either of the 
Berne convention or the Inter- 
national Copyright convention. 
The problem of piracy of books 
can thus be gradually solved. 

The process of co-publishing 
will be facilitated by the revolu- 
tionin the means and methods 
of communication as well as the 
rapid strides in printing tech- 
nology. For example, recent 
developments enable a publisher 
in one country to purchase nega- 
tives or positives from a publisher 
in another country and have the 
book printed and ready almost 
at the same time as the original 
book is out of press. Even if the 
setting of a book is to be done 
in type, attpulls can be supplied 
for the printing of the other 
publishers’ editions. In some 
cases printed sheets can be pur- 
chased at a price much lower 
than the cost of the manufactured 
book. 

In other words, instead of 
buying manufactured books, a 
publisher can purchase printed 
sheets either outright or on a 
royalty basis and market the 
finished product with his own 
imprint. 





AIR FORCE DAY (Continued from page 15) 


forces by utter surprise. After a 
lapse of twenty-five years, in the 
14-day war with Pakistan, again 
bombs have been dropped from 
transport aircraft. This time, the 
huge Russian built AN12s have 
been used for dropping bombs 
over Chhanga Manga, Kahuta 
and in Chhamb sector with good 
effect. . 

‘The Air Force, which had 
gone through trials and tribula- 
tions and had by; then 
matured. through the thick of 
World War II fire and subse- 
quent conflicts, gave a commend- 
able account of itself in the recent 
war thrust on us by Pakistan. 
The crushing blow it dealt to the 
PAF, after its pro-emptive air 
strike on our airfields at dusk on 
December 3, 1971, is the glaring 
proof of out supremacy in the air. 

In keeping with its 
(Touching the Sky with Glory), 
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motto. 


the IAF painted the sky with such 
a glory that the PAF dared not 
venture in the open to engage the 
IAF in dog fight. It is, therefore, 
no wonder that there has been 
hardly a dog fight worth the 
name in the 14 days of the war. 

The only dog fight on record 
is the one of November 22, 1971, 
in the eastern sector, between the 
enemy Sabres and our Gnats. 
Once again, like 1965, our tiny 
Gnats drew the first blood. In 
no time, they annihilated three 
out of the four powerful, sophis- 
ticated Pakistani Sabres intruding 
our air space. Two of the 
Pakistani pilots were also taken in 
custody. 

Implicit confidence reposed by 
the nation has been fully vindi- 


cated by the valiant armed forces . 


of our country, of which the JAF 
is an integral part. 
Posthumous award of Param 


a 


Vir Chakra (PVC) to Flying 
Officer Nirmaljit Singh Sekhon, 
for engaging the. PAF aircraft 
single-handed over Srinagar and 
carrying the day, is a humble 
tribute to his unsurpassed cour- 
age, bravery and devotion to 
duty. Itis a saga which will’ be 
ever remembered and will inspire 
the pilots to touch dizzy heights 
in the future. 

On the formation. day of the 
Indian Air Force, the grateful 
nation pays its tribute and hom- 
age to the gallant flyers who have 
laid down their lives in the 
defence and service of their 
motherland in the: past and the 
recent war. The AMAR JAWAN 
JYOTI lit by the Prime Minister 
on are eee Day, will ever burn 
brightly in the sacred memory of 
those who have made the sup- 
reme sacrifice so that the people 
of our country live in peace. 
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WE might lower the exemp- 
tion limit. This would raise 
administrative problems. The load 
on the administrative machinery 
has increased as a result of the 
introduction of several direct 
taxes. It would be expensive to 
collect direct taxes from the men 
of the modest means Much of 
the time of the administrative 
machinery will be spent on the 
small assessees. 

The greater need of the hour 
is to concentrate on the bigger 
assessees and to plug the loop, 
holes in the tax Jaws or their ad- 
ministration so that evasion is 
effectively checked. As the rates 
of wealth tax are -quite high, it 
would not be prudent to raise 
them further, at least for some 
time to come, as a heavy annual 
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tax on wealth acts as a severe 
disincentive to saving. If the 
rates of gift tax and estate duty 
are raised, it would not bring any 
substantial revenue as the yield 
from them is meagre. 

There is, however, a case for 
reintroducing the expenditure tax 
at a lower exemption limit to 
discourage consumption. Any 
substantial increase in revenue 


from the rich and the income-tax ` 


paying class can be expected only 
by checking evasion. We, there- 
fore, suggests that the tax payers 
in the higher income groups 
should be asked to submit a com- 
prehensive return showing the 
assessees’ income, expenditure, 
capital transactions and invest- 
ment. j ` 

Similarly, there is no scops 
for increasing the rate of income- 
tax in the middle ranges. The 
amenities provided by the state, 
such as social security, education, 
health service, etc to this income 
group in this country is much 
lower than other countries. In 
India, in most cases the wife of a 
person in this income group does 
not have any income by seeking 
work herself and the burden of 
supporting the family falls entire- 
ly on the earnings of the hus- 
band. The average size of the 
family is also.bigger. 

The middle class in India 
today is sandwitched between the 
inroads of taxation and inflation. 
Its income, particularly of the 
fixed income groups, has not 
increased in proportion to the 
rise in prices. It is, therefore, not 
correct to say that this income 
group is relatively lightly taxed. 
The consumption of commodi- 
ties subject to indirect taxes in 
this group and its tax burden 
increases relatively more when 
there is an increase in indirect 
taxes. Hence, even when the 
rate of income-tax is not stepped 
up, the tax burden on this group 
would rise when -indirect taxes 
are increased. 

However, there are a large 
number of people in the lower 
and middle brackets who com- 
pletely escape taxation because 
they keep no regular accounts 
and present no concrete evidence 
of being liable to taxation in 
terms of the existing provisions 
of the Income Tax Act. Prima 


facie evidence of this statement is 
provided ‘by the following figures. 

The total number of assess- 
ments to income-tax is only 
around 6,00,000. Even granted 
that agricultural incomes are ex- 
cluded from income-tax, the figure 
of less than a million assessees is 
ridiculously low. Of the 4,99,621 
individuals assessed in 1956-57, 
non-salary earners and salary 
earners with income from other 
sources amounted to 3,17,485. 

It is impossible to believe that 
the total number of merchants 
and moneylenders liable to 
income tax in whole of India, 
that is, with a net income not 
less than Rs 350 per month, was 
less than 3,20,C00 in 1956-57. 
There can be no doubt that a 
considerable number of these 
categories of earners, especially 
those living ın semi-urban and 
rural areas, are completely escap- 
ing income taxation. 

Tn order to check this evasion, 
the imcome-tax law would have 
to be amended. In the case of 
traders and moneylenders who do 
not keep regular accounts, the 
law could provide assessment by 
the old methods of , presumption. 
Alternative method also has been 
suggested. 

For a self-employed shop- 
Keeper, a scheduled system might 
be devised whereby taxes may be 
assessed as a fixed percentage of 
turnover unless the person pro- 
duces books to show that the tax 
would be lower if based on net 
income A suitable device, em- ` 
bodying either one of the princi- 
ples suggested above, to deal 
with the cases of self-employed, 
small traders and moneylenders 
is one of the most urgently need- 
ed reforms in India. 

In the case of companies, 
there is no scope for additional 
taxation except through some 
marginal adjustments. The rate 
of company taxation in India is 
already very high. Any increase 
in taxation on companies would 
make heavy inroads.on corporate 
savings and may even tend to 
nullify the inducements offered 
for fresh investment. We would, 
however, recommend a strict 
watch on the expense accounts 
of business, including companies. 

There is economically a strong 
case for imposing additional tax- 
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ation on agriculturists. It would 
be desirable to reconstruct land 
revenue, to double agritultural in- 
come tax rate where it is in force, 
tax plantation as well as farm in- 
comes, bringabout parity in the 
exemption limit of all the States 
by lowering the exemption limit 
where it is too high and to in- 
troduce this tax in States where 
it has not been levied so far. 

A. special land tax in addition 
to agricultural wealth tax on big 
landholders such as that levied 
in Ceylon may be considered. To 
wrap the small agriculturists who 
get a large incoms following agr- 
arian reform, irrigation works 
and other schemes to increase 
output of agriculture, a better- 
ment levy on a sliding scale may 
be imposed. 

As most of the additional 
income Would be diffused in the 


economy, most of the additional . 


taxation would have to be in- 
direct. This is the only way to 
tax the common man effectively. 
It also involves less political 
resistance. When greater reliance 
is placed on indirect taxes, it is 
difficult to make them equitable. 
It is, however, possible to over- 
come this difficulty bya careful 
selection of taxes. 

Policy decisions on this matter 
should be based on an adequate 
examination of the probable 
direct and indirect, induced or 
sympathetic effects of such taxa- 
tion. It may be noted that there 
would be a range of consump- 
tion goods on which indirect 
takes can be imposed, without 
any serious adverse impact on 
lower income groups. 

In this connection, a’study of 
the incidence of indirect taxes 
on the consumer price index is 
of considerable interest. The 
study shows that over the period 
1950-59, the probable increase 
in the consumer price index due 
to changes in excise duties 
and sales tax has been of the 
order of 4 to5 points (the num- 
ber of points increase in the con- 
Sumer price index is the Same as 
the percentage increase in the 
price index over the base year). 
The study indicates that compar- 
ed to the actual increase in con- 
sumer price-indices the hypothe- 
tical increase in the price indices 
due to excise levy (and sales-tax) 
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appears to be on the whole 
small. 

The Government may thus in- 
crease some of the existing excise 
duties and impose new ones. 
When an excise duty is imposed 
on a commodity, the consumer 
tends to shift his expenditure to 
untaxed items. This may 
sometimes raise awkward pro- 
blems. The Government will, 
therefore, have to select com- 
modities of general consump- 
tion and extend the duty to those 
commodities also on which the 
consumer may increase his ex- 
penditure. 

We recommend that the Tax 
Research unit in the Economic 
Affairs Division of the Union Min- 
istry of Finance should constantly 
examine the position and ‘suggest 
new sources of revenues. It may 
also suggest commodities on 
which new excise duties could be 
levied or existing ones could be 
enhanced. It may invite views 
from the public and consult eco- 
nomists, businessmen and politi- 
„cians. Thére is also scope to 
augment revenue by checking 
the evasion of sales tax. It is 
desirable to substitute excise 
duties for sales tax wherever 
possible. 

The Taxation Enquiry Com- 
mittee in early fifties had sugges- 
ted the imposition of a ceiling 
on net personal income up to 30 
times the prevailing average per 
family income in the country. No 
step has, however, been taken 
so far in this regard. 

Some broad guidelines for non- 
wage incomes, especially profits 
in general and for wage income in 
particular are put forward in our 
plans. Nevertheless, incomes 
policy touches only the fringe of 
the problem and is dictated 
largely by social rather than 
economic considerations. 

We have therefore, to work 
out an income policy. The basic 
issue:to be decided is which pro- 
ductivity thould be taken into 
account—productivity in each 
industry or average productivity 
in the economy. From the point 
of view `of steady and non-infla- 
tionary growth, the productivity 
in the private economy as a 
whole, that is, economy exclud- 
ing the Government services, 
should be taken into account. 


There are, however, qualifica- 
tions to this norm. In the first 
place, it has to be modified to 
some extent by the need to 
Maintain a growth of consump- 
tion slower than productivity 
with a view to progressively rais- 
ing the saving-income ratio in 
the economy. 
measuring productivity, it is 
necessary to consider both the 
long-run and short-run trends. A 
five-year moving average of the 
rate of change in productivity 
should be used in order to elimi- 
nate short-term fluctuations in 
this measure. 

Thirdly, wages of workers in 
sectors in which the current 
average wage falls short of the 
accepted minimum consumption 
level should be raised to the level 
of accepted minimum consump- 
tion. Similarly, wages of workers 
in the industries with particularly 
high and rising productivity, 
which include wages in categories 
of labour with trained and speci- 
alised skills may increase at some- 
what higher rates than other wages. 

As regards the return for 
capital, the guiding principle 
should be to offer a return which 
would be adequate to attract 
sufficient resources in a competi- 
tive market for capital and other 
factors of production so asto 
enable the industry concerned 
to expand at the desired rate. 

A far larger question is that 
of labour incomes in agriculture. 
The problems here are very com- 
lex, since employments in consi- 
derable part casual, seasonal or 
non-regular and wages are largely 
dictated by non-economic ele- 
ments such as tradition, caste, etc. 
Moreover, wages are not always 
paid in money. 

It is estimated that about half 
of the man-days worked by ca- 
sual adult workers is paid in 
cash, about 40 per cent in kind 
and the remaining in term of both 
cash and kind. There are large 
disparities in Wages between re- 
gions, between defferent crops as 
well as between the wages paid to 


‘men, women and children. 


Therefore, agricultural labou- 
ters are not able to resort to col- 
lective bargaining. The Govern- 
ment has tried to fix minimum 
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I 
“NEGRO INSURRECTION 


T began two years after the Supreme Court’s 

Brown decision declaring public school segre- 
gation: unconstitutional. In 1956, the Negroes of 
Montgomery launched an effective campaign for 
the boycott of the city buses. It was a protest 
against the then common practice of segregating 
’ the Negroes in the back seats of buses. 

For many months they persevered, walking to 
work or back or travelling in the overcrowded, over- 
worked cars of the Negro motorists. Their demands 
were ultimately upheld by the Supreme Court. But 
even more important than the Supreme Court deci- 
sion was the emergence from this struggle of a 





The first two parts of this contribution, forming a part of 
Dr Guijral’s forthcoming book Lucifer on the Prowl, were pub- 
lished ın Mainstream of March 18 and 25, 1972. 
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leader and a philosophy which were to have a pro- 
found impact on-the course of the revolution. The 
leader was Martin Luther King, the scholarly young 
minister of a Negro Baptist Church and an ardent 
admirer of Gandhi and his philosophy of Truth 
and Non-violence. Out of the Montgomery agi- 
tation, Dr King established the-SCLC. It intro- 
duced into the struggle a new technique—the sit-in 
with its latter variations: the stall-in, the swim-in 
and the pray-in for breaking through barriers of 
prejudice and custom, to enter restaurants, breaches, 
swimming pools, churches and other places reserved 
fer whites. 

On February 1, 1960, four Negro students 
walked into a variety store in Grunsboro, North 
Carolina, took seats at a lunch-counter reserved for 
whites and ordered coffee. They were not served 
but stayed on till the closing time. They came back 
and sat morning after morning and were joined 
by scores of other Negro students while 
hundreds more picketed outside. The movement 
spread to other stores and other cities in the South 
and Negro students were sitting at lunch-counters 
and picketing in dozens of Southern cities. Ina 
few months race barriers at lunch-counters began 
to crumble. During the first wave of sit-ins in 1960, 
some 200 students organised themselves into the 
SNCC. Its birth was presided over by Dr King. 

In 1961, the CORE launched “Freedom Rides” 
that were intended to break-down segregation in 
the South, on inter-state buses and in railway and 
bus stations. The freedom riders defied the seating ' 
rules and were not molested until they reached 
Alabama where they were fiercely attacked by white 
mobs and jailed by the p^lice in Mississippi. - 

In April and May of 1963, Dr King organised 
demonstrations in Birmingham—a symbol of 
racial segregation. Its schools, theatres, restaurants 
drinking fountains and other facilities were totally 
segregated. It had witnessed dozens of Ku Klux 
Klan style cross burnings for which no one had been 
punished. Wave after wave of Negroes broke into 
the city and suffered brutal repression at the hands 
of the notorious Police Commissioner, “Bull” 
Connor, and his brutal force. Men, women and 
children were beaten, attacked by police dogs, and 
knocked by water from fire hose. Over 3,000 
demonstrators were put into jail. Negro demons- 
trations were savagely suppressed in Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

On June 11, 1963, Alabama’s racist Governor 
Wallace created a crisis of the first magnitude by 
standing personally at the gate of the University 
barring the entrance of two Negro students in 
defiance of the Federal Court order. The impasse 
was resolved only when the Commanding General 
of the Federal National Guard Unit appeared with 
a Presidential order. Two hours later, the President 
appeared on the television and referred to the Ala- 
bama drama. He said, ‘“‘Fires of frustration and dis- 
cord were raging everywhere, North and South, and 
could not be quelled by repression.” Later the same 
night, the Negro leader Medgar Evers, Secretary 
of the NAACP in Mississippi, was shot dead by a 
white racist. A week later, the President submitted 
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a most comprehensive bill on Civil Rights for legis- 
lation before the Congress. 


Washington March 
On August ?3, 1963, one hundred years aftef the 


signing of the Emancipation Proclamation, 200,000- 


- American citizens, 170,000 black and the remaining 
white, desciplined and completely non-violent, 
marched on Washington, to press for the enactment 
of the Civil Rights Bill which was dragging un- 
compromisingly through ccmmittees of the Congress 
Negroes and their sympathizers came from all parts 
of the country—from near and from far off Los 

‘Angeles and San Francisco. People came by their 
own cars and by regular buses, trains and ‘planes. 
They came by 1514 special buses and 27 special 
trains. A surging sea of humanity, disciplined and 
non-violent, moved at mid-day down the Constitution 
and the Independence Avenues on their way to the 
Lincoln Memorial. They carried banners and signs 

- bearing slogans, and sang hymns, spirtials, impro- 

vised chants of protest and the anthem of the non- 

violent revolution—‘‘we shall overcome’. A 


facetious cottage carried -a coffin of “Jim Crow’s” - 


dead body. 


, The Commander-in-Chief of the March was the . 


74-year Grand Old Man of the Negro movement, 
the tall and courtly Asa P. Randolph, President of 
«the Brotherhood of sleeping Car Porters anda Vice- 
. President of the AFL-CIO. His Chief-of-Staff was 
Bayard Rustin who had set up the first Ban-the 
Bomb protest in Britain and led marches across 
the Sahara in 1960, to stop a French nuclear ex- 
plosion. Randolph headed an official Organizing 
Committee of ten—six Negroes and four whites. 
` The other Negroes were the leaders of the Big Five 
Civil rights Organisations—Roy Wilkins of NAACP, 
. Martin Luther King of SCLC, Whitney young of 
NUL, James Farmer of CORE and John Lewis of 
SNCC. The four white members ef the committee 
were three representatives of major faiths and Walter 
P. Reuther, who was President of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers and Vice-President of the AFL-CIO. 
Among other prominent whites were respected 
socialist leader Norman Thomas, President of 
American’ Baptist Convention Harold E. Satssen, 
Mayor Rober Wagner, Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Washington Patrick J.O. Boyle, and Archbishop 
“Lawrence J. Shehan of Baltimore. Gonspicuous 
also were Negroes famous in fields other than civil 
rights—Ralph Bunche, winner of Nobel Peace Prize, 
Jackie Robinson, famous baseball hero, playwright 
Ossie Davis, and James Baldwin. famous writer on 
whiteman’s sins against the Negro. His writings 
were not only best-sellers but masterpieces of lite- 
rature. There were also big-name Negro actors— 
‘Harry Belafonte, Sidney Portier, Dick Gregory and 
Sammy Davis. Among women Negro celebrities 
were Lena Horne, Mahalia Jackson, Marion Ander- 
son and Josephine Barker. Between 75 and 100 
Senators and Representatives joined the demonstra- 
tion in the evening. The demonstrators cheered 
loudly as they filed in from behind the Lincoln 
Memorial. 
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At a massive meeting held on both sides of the 
reflecting pool in the proximity of the Lincoln 
Memorial, people listened to speeches, interspersed 
with songs, for almost three hours. The revolution’s 
anthem, ‘We shall over-come’”, was sung by Joan 
Baez with rare strength and poignancy. Mahalia 
Jackson’s rich and tremendous voice warmed the 
hearts of the Negroes and their-white sympathizers. 

Speakers called for the passage of the Civil 
Rights Bill which was before the Congress. Promi- 
nent among those who spoke were Randolph, 
Wilkins, Reuther, Lewis and King. “There will be 
neither rest nor tranquillity in America,” King 
said, “until the Negro is granted his citizenship 
rights. The whirlwinds of revolt will continue to 
shake the foundations of our nation until the bright 
day of justice emerges.” In the evening that day 
President received ten of the leaders for an hour- 
long dialogue. : 

The Civil Rights Bill before the Congress was a 
comprehensive piece of legislation and included all 

egro demands except open housing. Its course 
in the Committees of the Congress and in the Senate 
was, however, precarious and protracted. On 
November 22, 1963, President Kennedy was assassi- 
nated. The Negroes lost a friend and mourned. 

In the early months of 1964, there was a Negro 
demand for a redistribution of public school pupils to 
bring about racial integration and the school autho- 
rities not only faced picketing, sits-in, boycotts and 
other obstructions from the Negroes but an equally 
fierce opposition from the whites. Cleveland, Ohio, 
Chicago, New. York and Boston were the principal 
centres of trouble. 


Other forms of pressure and new forms of pro- l 


test were devised and used by militant Negroes to 
hasten the passage of Civil Rights Bil. In San 
Francisco and in nearby Berkely, a “‘shop-in” tech- 
nique was employed to promote the “Employ More 
Negroes” campaign. Negroes would enter a store, 
fill shopping carts with groceries, take them to the 
check-out counters, allow the seeming purchases to, 
be rung up on cash registers and then walk out 
leaving chaotic pills of groceries behind. The store 
managers wisely agreed to hire more Negroes. In 


New York, to call attention to the need for better ` 


schools, housing and jobs, on March 6, 1964, thou- 
sands of rush-hour motorists were delayed twenty 
minutes by pickets who linked arms, to block 
traffic on Triborough Bridge. Demonstrators also 
piled heaps of garbage on the-bridge to draw. atten- 
tion to the conditions in Harlem. A water wasting 
campaign by keeping the faucetes open was an- 
noupced and a ‘‘stalk-in’” was contemplated on the 
occasion of the World Fair in New York on April 
22, to make an impression on the millions expecting 
to visit it. It failed, however, to materialize due to 
the negative pressure of the CORE leadership, a 
Storm of public disapproval, a court restraihing order 
and heavy contingent of traffic police. 

The Civil Rights Bill was passed on July 2, 1964, 
and became.an Act when the same evening President 
Johnson signed it at an impressive White House 
ceremony. Following its passage, desegregation of 
places of public accommodation was prompt and 
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there was no wave of defiance as many had expected 
and fears, but one of acquiescence. Many Testau- 
rants, hotels, motels and theatres stopped excluding 
the Negroes almost at once, and even in some cities 
of Alabama and Mississippi. The remaining sec- 
tions of the Act, however, received scant attention 
and the revolution in the streets rolled on. 


Riots of 1964 


On July 16, 1964, a fortnight after the Civil 
Rights Act was passed and signed by the President, 
a fifteen year old Negro boy, James Powell, was 
shot till dead in Harlem by an off-duty white police 
lieutenant, Thomas R. Gilligan. A story was 
cooked up that the boy had lunged «at the police- 
man with a knife and a grand jury, after six weeks 
of hearings, concluded that Gilligan was not crimi- 
nally liable for the boy’s death. The Negroes 
meanwhile rioted in seven cities In Harlem, rioting 
commenced on July 18, following a protest meeting 
over the murder of Powell. Negro bands moved in 
the ghetto streets breaking windows, smashing 
store fronts, looting and harassing any white man 
within sight. Bricks, bottles, garbage-can tops and 
other missiles frcm house tops flew at the police. 
One missile thrower from a house top was shot dead 
by a policeman. Thirty-five policemen and 81 civi- 
lians were seriously injured. Four days later fierce 
rioting broke out in ‘Rochester in which Negroes 
damaged and looted the properties of white mer- 
chants and came ‘into conflict with the police. 
Paterson and Philadelphia were other centres of 
trouble but the pattern of rioting was the same as 
in Harlem. E 


“Deep South 


The “Black Belt”—the states of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida and Louisiana and particularly 
Alabama and Mississippi—at one time the location 
of most of the great multi-slave plantations, re- 
mained the areas of the heaviest concentration of 
the Negroes. In this belt the race’ prejudice “was 
most stubborn, and intolerance, violence and resis- 
tance to change fiercer than elsewhere. 
inthe area were reared on the belief that the Negroes 
belonged to an inferior species and needed to be 
segregated and kept under control. Sympathy and 
friendship for them was regarded immoral and many 
whites suffered heavily for espousing the Negro 
cause. Racists and Ku Klux Klansmen were pla- 
cated and non-conformist whites shunned, boycotted, 
harassed, spied upon, physically assaulted and even 
murdered. . The police took action not against the 
white criminals but against the Negro victims. 
Negroes were sent to jail on flimsy, false or minor 
grounds. The‘law for them was an instrument of 
persecution. Their life was from birth to death 
one long chapter of sorrow and pain. And yet it 
must be said in fairness to the white population 
that there were among them brave and courageous 
individuals of conscience who fought and risked 
much for the Negro cause. 
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* maintenance of the status quo 


The whites _ 


Among those who 


deserve special mention: in this area were some 
brave newspaper editors—Hodding Carter Jr, Oliver 
Emmerich and Mrs Hazel Bhannon—a Birmingham 
attorney Charles Morgan Jr, whose .book A Time to 
Speak was published in May 1954, and a Professor 
of History in Mississippi, James Silverm-n, the 
author of Mississippi—A Closed Society. 


Mississippi Summer Freedom Project 


Mississippi with its 916,00) Negroes or 42 per 
cent of the population, was the poorest state in the 
Union. The median family income-of the whites in 
the state was $4,209 and that of the Negroes only 
$1,444. Its Negroes were among the least educated 
and among the most retarded in the land. Only the 
most courageous 7 per cent cou'd dare to exercise 
their vote. In 1964, a number of racist white or- 
ganisations—the K.u Klux K.lan, the White K nights 
of the Mississippi Klan, and Americans for Preserva- 
tion of the White Race—together with the white Gov- 
ernment and the public, were actively working for 
And the voter’s 
education project (VEP) which yielded good results 
in other states, made no dent in the state of Missis- 
sippi due to the terrorization of the Negroes. 
An all out drive, the Mississippi Summer Freedom 
Project was, therefore, considered imperative to rid 
the Negro of his fear and to bring about his awak- 
ening. The organisation of this bold proje-t was 
entrusted to the Council of Federated Organisations 
(COFO) dominated by the daring SNCC. Planning 
started early in 1964 and calls went out both from 
SNCC and the CORE to student volunteers for an all- 
out drive on Mississippi. The minimum age for the 
volunteers was ‘8 and-all under 21 had to produce 
a permission slip from their parents. They had to 
pay for their own travel and living expense, and 
were to be housed with Negro families. Added to 
all these difficulties was the obvious danger. But 
the response was overwhelming. Students came 
from Cornell, Yale, Harvard, Pennsylvania, Colo- 
rado, Stanford, the University of California, 
colleges in the Mid-West and numerous other men’s 
and women’s colleges. They came knowing there 
were chances of being beaten up, jailed or even 
getting killed. ` - ` 

The Mississippi administration got ready for the 
assault. It increased its police force and the state 
highway patrol, it passed new laws to restrain the 
activity of the Negroes and the white crusaders, it 


` increased penalties for violating city ordinances, 


and prescribed heavy fines for refusal to comply 
with police orders. Fever gripped the whites and 
talk of killing “Niggers” became widespread. 
Numerous Negro churches were burnt. 

By the middle of June 1964, 175 young people 
arrived and by the end of the summer the number 
rose to 1,000 including 650 students, 100 clergymen, 
100 regular civil rights workers and 150 lawyers. 
The operations were directed from COFO head- 
quarters in Jackson. A COFO report ending Octo- 
ber 31 showed three killed. Two of the victims 
were white—Michael Schwerner, a. social worker 
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24 years of age, and Andrew Goodman, 20-year 
old son of a New York building contractor and a 
Junior at Queen’s college—and the third was a Negro 
youth, James Charley by name, Mixed up in the 
ee were high government officials including the 
Sheriff and the Deputy Sheriff of the Neshoba 
county. There were three wounded by gun fire and 
80 beaten. More than 1,000 persons were arrested. 
Thirty-five Negro churches were burnt and 30 
homes and other buildings bombed. 

The results of the agitation with regard to Negro 
registration were not spectacular but the citadel of 
white supremacy in Mississippi was breached 
beyond repair. A new development was the birth 
of the Mississippi Democratic Party which played a 
leading role in the Democratic convention and 
helped in the landslide victory for Johnson-Hum- 
phrey in the November Presidential election. 


Selma 


After the Presidential election, the civil rights 
leaders who had suspended their mass agitation for 
some months to preyent a white backlash, met to 
discuss future programmes but were ‘divided on the 
issue of non-violence. The SNCC, the CORE and 
the Black Muslims were getting tired of turning the 
other check. In Jonesboro, Louisiana, a stronghold 
of the Ku Klux Klan, a militant and armed Negro 
organisation, called “The Deacons for Defence and 
Justice’, was formed. On February 20, 1965, 
Malcolm X was shot dead in Harlem while addres- 
sing a meeting of the Organisation for Afro-Ameri- 
canUnity which he had formed. The four-storey 
Muslim Centre in New York was burned to the 
ground. The funeral of the Muslim Negro was 
attended by James Farmer of the CORE, James 
Forman of the SNCC, Bayard Rustin, Dick Gre- 
gory, and the Negro playwright Ossie Davis who 
delivered the eulogy. Inspite, however, of the 
publicity lavished on the extremists, the centre of 
gravity in the Negro movement was still the mod- 
erate NAACP, and Martin Luther King whose 
creed was: non-violence, was the most influential 
individual leader. 

In October 1964, King was awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize which he received in Norway on Decem- 
’ ber 10. Back home he received the Medallion of 
Honour of-the City of New York. On January 27, 1965, 
1,500 Atlantans, majority of them white, honored him 
at a dinner in the, Dinkler Plaza Hotel, which until 
the previous summer had refused to admit Negroes. 
On January 2, ina speech in Brown Chapel, he 
promised his listners that he was coming back for 
the vote registration campaign. In the first week 
of February the campaign was in full swing and 
1500 Negroes were arrested, the Nobel Laureate 
among them. He spent four days in jail and was 
released after furnishing a bail for $200. 

Negroes from city and farm, singing, 
chanting and praying converged daily on the 
campaign headquarters at Brown Chapel ‘in Selma 
and marched to the court house where Dallas 
County’s angry and swaggering Sheriff Clark—a 
Symbol of Selma Police brutality—and his helmetted 
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policemen ordered them to disperse. The size of 
the demonstrations increased day by day as local 
Negroes rallied and more sympathizers came from 
outside. On February 18, in Marion, at a distance of 
25 miles from Selma, one Negro was shot dead and 
ten, including three newspapermen, injured in a 
clash with the state troopers. On March 6, a group 
of sixty Alabama whites consisting of professors, 
school teachers, businessmen, housewives and others 
who hated injustice to the Negroes, led by Reverend 
Joseph Ellwanger, staged a march to the Dallas 
County Court House as crowds of-Selma whites 
cursed and swore at them. Soon after his arrival 
in Selma, Dr King had announced his plan to march 
through 50 miles of the Black Belt territory infested 
with Klansmen and the hostile whites, to Monto- 
gomery, The date fixed was March 7. On the day 
previous, Governor Wallace in a press conference 
emphasized the additional hazards on highway 
traffic of such an action and said that the march 
would not be permitted. ; 

On March 7, over 500 Negroes includihg women 
and boys set out on the road to Montogomery. 
Hardly had they gone two furlongs when their way 
was barred by Sheriff Clarkes’ pdssemen and the 
state toopers. The marchers were asked to turn 
round and go back. When they declined, the 
mounted horsemen charged fiercely. The possemen 
used tear-gas shells and swung their batons fiercely 
and drove the marchers back into Selma. But the 
incident raised a-storm the like of which had not 
been seen in the history of civil rights movement. 
Wallace was denounced by intellectuals, clergymen, 
labour leaders and others. Governor Goorg Romney 
and Major Cavanough led 10,000 men in a protest 
march in Detroit. In New York, 15,000 men 
marched in the streets of Harlem. Protest marches 
were launched in Chicago, Los Angeles, - and 
Washington. Fourteen youths staged a sitin in 
the corridors of the White house itself. On March 
9, a second attempt in which 1,000 Negroes and 450 
whites participated, ended in a failure. Their way 
was barred and the marchers were asked to go back. 
They knelt down, prayed and then turned back. 
Some Negroes complained that they were betrayed 
but Dr King assured them. “There would yet be a 
march on Montgomery in numbers no one can 
count.” : b 

The same night three white priests who had 
come to Selma as Negro sympathizers, were at- 
tacked by white hoodlums and one of them, Rever- 
end, James J. Reeb of Boston, w th multiple ~ skull 
fractures died in hospital. Reeb’s ‘murder sent a 
wave of indignation throughout the country. A 
crowd of 15,000 led by Washington clergymen 
demonstrated in the Lafayette Park close to the 
White House, demanding federal intervention. 
Clergymen, nuns, intellectuals and others started 
making a pilgrimage to Selma. 

On March 15, President Johnson delivered a 
televised address to a joint session of the Congress. 
It was the best and the most eloquent speech of his 
carreer and was in preparation for a drastic new 
Voting Bill to be presented two days later. 
He said, “There (in Selma) long-suffering men and 
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‘over their dead bodies. 


women peacefully protested the denial of their 
rights as Americans. Many were brutally assaulted. 
One goodman—a man of God—was killed. Many 
issues of civil rights are complicated and difficult. 
But about this there can be no argument. Every 
American citizen must have an equal right to vote. 
Theré is no reason which can justify the denial of 
that right. There isno duty which weights more 
heavily on us than the duty to ensure that right.” 

A day after the President’s address, 600 SNCC 
students led by James Forman, aftec having been 
refused permission to present a petition to the Go- 
vernor, staged a sit-down in the street. They were 
dispersed by the police and the mounted possemen 
who belaboured them so mercilessly that eight had 
to be admitted to the hospital. The ruthless and the 
brutal drubbing of the marchers in Alabama was in 
the press and on the television for the whole world 
to see. 

On Sunday March 21, after permission from 
Judge Johnson had been obtained, 3,200 Negroes 
and white sympathizers started their march on the 
four-lane highway to Montgomery. When they 
had marched for seven miles, 2,900 turned back as 
the four-lane highway narrowed to two lanes. Judge 
Johnson had said that no more than. 300 should 
march along the narrower road. As they marched, 
they sang: 


Oh Wallace, you know you cant jail us all 
Oh Wallace, segregation is bound to fall., 


The three hundred marched and after camping 
three nights on the way, reached Montgomery on 
Wednesday March 24. In Montgomery they were 
met by 10,000 more who had travelled and flown 
from all parts of the country. In the evening, from an 
improvised stage in a park, Harry Belafonte, Leo- 
nard Bernstein, Sammy Davis and numerous other 
famous artistes entertained the multitude. On Thurs- 
day morning, there were 25,000 to march the last 
three miles to the Alabama State capital. Go- 
vernor Wallace refused to meet the delegation carry- 
ing a petition for Negroes to be allowed to vote. 
For two hours the crowd sang and a number of 
leaders spoke. And then Martia Luther King stood 
up—the leader whom everyone in the crowd, inclu- 
ding nation’s television viewers, wanted to see and 
hear. Said he, “We have walked on meandering 
highways and rested our bodies on rocky byways. 
They told us we would’nt get here. And there 
were those who Said that we would get here only 
But all the world today 
knows that we are here, and that we are standing 
‘before the forces of power in the State of Alabama, 
saying we ain’t goin let anybody turn us around.” 
King called for more marches on poverty, on segre- 
gated schools and on “ballot boxes until race-baiters 
disappear from the public arena’. 

The historic match on Montgomery, countrary to 
what many believed was completely peaceful and 
non-violent. But on Thursday night, Mrs Viola 
Greg Liuzzo, a white lady and wife of a labour 
union Officer in Detroit, who had actively participat- 
əd in the march, was shot dead while driving 
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back from Montgomery to Selma. President John- 
son went on the television 16 hours later and an- 
nounced that the FBI had arrested four Klansmen 
charged with the murder. The President in an angry 
speech denouned the “enemies oi justice who for 
decades have used the rope and the gun and the tar 
to terrorize their neighbours”. In Michigan, Mrs 
Liuzzo’s home state, Governor Romney declared 
two-day official mourning. Selma’s bloody Sunday 
had ensured the passage of the Voting Rights Bill. 
It was passed by both the Houses of the Congress 
and on Friday, August 8, it was signed by the Presi- 
dent. Š 


Los Engeles 


One week after the signing of the Voting Rights 
Act, on August 11, 1965, the country was rocked by 
a most violent racial convulsion in Los Angeles. The 
spark that lighted the power keg was the arrest bya 
California highway patrolman, Lee Wa Minibus, of 
a drunken Negro motorist, Marouette Fry, in a pre- 
dominantly Negro-neighbourhood near Watts. The 
riots lasted almost a week. At their height about 
10,000 rioters were involved. They attacked white 
motorists, overturned and burned automobiles, 
fought the police, looted-and set fire to stores and 
stoned and obstructed firemen. When conditions 
became normal, 34 persons of which 25 were Negroes 
had been killed, over 1,000 wounded and 3,950 arrest- 
ed. The loss to property was between 35 and 40 
million dollars. 3 

The McCone Commission set up to investigate 
the riots, listed among others the following factors: 

1. The Negro community of Watts in the neigh- 
bourhood of which the riots started, was the poorest 
in Los Angeles. ‘ 

_ 2. The un-employment rate in Watts was thirty- 
four per cent. i 

3. The family instability contributed to the social 
disintegration. Only 44 per cent children under the 
age of 18 were living with the parents. 

4. Two-thirds of adults in Watts had failed to 
finish their high school and 14 per cent were func- 
tionally illiterate i 

5, Los Angeles had the least adequate network 
of public transportation in any large American 
city. 
6. The Police-Negro relations in Los Angeles 
were highly strained and the Police Chief, Parker, 
was distrusted by most Negroes and his personality 
coupled with a cynical and racial philosophy, was 
to them a constant provocation. 

7. The news of the brutality and the unpunished 
crimes against the Negroes in the deep south encou- 
raged a belief that law was an instrument of Negro 
oppression. Justice in respect of crimes against 
Negroes—bombing of Negro homes and schools, 
burning of Negro churches, torture of individuals, 
rape or murder—had almost invariably gone un- 
punished, while Negroes even falsely accused of 
mo Png whites had been punished with a heavy 

and. 

The American Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) re- 
ported that “from the sit-demonstrations of 1960 
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through the Spring of 1965, at least 25, Negroes and 
white civil right workers died at the hands of racists 
in the South and only one of the assailants was 
sentenced to prison”. Meanwhile, “Justice was dis- 
pensed in double measures when whites were slain 
by Negroes.:..To the extent that dual justice exists, 
it provokes desperation among Negroes, shake their 
faith in democracy, causes them to shun the police- 
men and the courts as enemies..., Dual justice 
survives because Presidents continue to treat Federal 
Judgeships as political rewards. It survives because 
the Justice Department fails to exercise the power 

. that it has to correct abuses. It survives bécause 
the judicial network—federal, state and municipal 
—is still one of the most segregated in America, it 
survives- through a built-in discrimination in the 
selection of juries, state and federal, and through the. 
ill-concealed contempt of many courts and police 
officers for the rights of Negro citizens.” 


Meredith March 


Jamesh H. Meredith, the ficst Negro student to 
be admitted to the “Ole Miss”, and over whose 
admission a night-long battle had raged between 
the segregationists, on the one hand, and the United ~ 
States marshals and soldiers, on the other, was 
now a forgotten hero. He decide to climb into lime 
light and, on Sunday, June 5, embarked on a pilgri- 
mage from Memphis to Jackson 220 miles—through 
a country full of hostile whites The purpose of the 
march was to rid himself of fear and ‘to spark 
courage into the Negroes to exercise their right of 
vote”. He had gone only ten mile; when h> was 
wounded bya shot fired by a white, Aubrey J. 

‘Norvell. Negro leaders rushed to Memphis to visit 
Meredi‘h in the hospital. The first to arrive were 
King, Mc-K.issick and Carmichael. A day later, Wil- 
kinsand Young arrived. A significant change ‘that ' 
occurred in 1966 inthe civil right movement was 
the rift between the moderate organizations like the 

. NAACP and the NUL and the young and extremist 
organisations like the CORE and the SNCC. James 
Farmer resigned from the CORE and his place was 
taken by fire-eating Mc-Kissick. John Lewis, commit- 
ted'to non-violenc2, was ousted by a 24 year old, 
dashing and highly articulate Stokely Carmichael, 
who stood for “Black Power” i D 

On June 7, the March was resumed. On the way 
marchers periodically left the route to promote 
separate marches to'county court houses by bands of 

groes wanting to register for vote. On June 
‘21; 1966, Dr King: and 250 marchers were stoned 
in Philadelphia. Later the same day a procession of 
whites in cars drove through the Negro quarter of 
the town and shots were fired at a local civil rights 
headquarters. The Negroes returned the fire. One 
June 23, State Highway Police fired tear-gis shells 
and used rifle butts and clubs to disperse the mar- 
chers' who were trying to pitcha tent in a Negro 
school compound in Canton. The slogan “We Want 
Black Power,” was used by Carmichael, the Chair- 
man of the SNCC. Dr King deprecated its use. The. 
march, the third largest -after the Washington 
March in 1963 and the Selma—Montgomery March 
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in 1965, ended on June 26, and its leader was not 
Meredith who joined it after his discharge from 
hospital, nor Martin Luther King, but Stokely Car- 

michael. A crowd of 15,0°0 marched through the 

ed of Jackson, many of them shouting “Black 
ower”, i 


Chicago and Other Cities 


À campaign of demonstrations against racial 
segregation in housing in Chicago, - organized by 
Dr King, which began on July 29, 1966, led to riot- 
ing by white crowds. Hostile and militant wh tes, 
shouting ‘‘Whites Power” attacked Negro demons- 


‘trators including White catholics and nuns. Thirty 


persons were injured and 12 cars owned by the 
demonstrators were set on fire. Dr King was struck 
on the head on August 5, August 7, and again on 
August 21. 

Outbreak of riots by Negroes occurred in Chi- 
cago, New York, Atlanta and San Francisco. Build- 
ings and cars were set on fire and shops were 
Jooted. Rival groups of whites and Negroes fought. 
A few died, many were wounded. ' 


Attack on Negro School 


A 


A crowd armed with axe handles chains and lead 
pipes attacked Negro children who attempted to 
enter a newly integrated school at Grenada, Missis- 
sippi, on September 12, 1967, breaking the leg of a 
12-year-old boy. They also assaulted reporters and 
photographers. The loca) Sheriff and the Chief of 
Police who were present, made no attempt to in- 
tervene. State troopers were sent to the town but 
remained in their cars and mde no arrests when the 
children were again attacked on the following diy. 

Harold Howe, US Commissioner of Education, 
said on June 18 that he doubted whether the schools 
were much more integrated, than they were when 
the Supreme Court issued its ruling against racial 
segregation in 1954. A report by the Chancellor of 
University of California stated that only 226 stu- 
dents out of total of 26,C63, or 0.9. per cent, were 
Negroes. i 


Riots in 1967 


Riots were wide spread in American cities bet- 
ween April and August 1967. The cities affected 
were Nashville, Jackson, Boston, Tampa Cincinnati, 
Dayton, Atlanta, Buffalo, Newark, Detroit, Michigan, 
Cambridge, New York, Milwaukee, Providence, 
Washington DC, Houston, Syracuse and New Haven. 
The worst riots occurred in Detroit between July 
23 and 27, There was arson, looting and sniping. 
Whites and the Negroes joined in the loot. Forty-three 
persons were killed, 1500 injured and over 5,000 arres- 


ted. A total of 1,100 buildings were set on fire and,. 


according to Governor Romney, the city looked 
as if it had been bombed. The damage was estimated 
at $200,000,C0. 


Special Advisary Committee 


President Johnson appointed, on July 27, a 
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Special Advisory Committee to go into the causes 
of rioting and to suggest measures to prevent them. 
The President said,“ Looting, arson, plunder and 
pillage are crimes. The violence must stop quickly, 
finally and permanently... . It would compound 
the tragedy, however, if we should settle for order 
that is imposed by the muzzle of a gun....The 
only long-range solution lies in an attack on condi- 
tions that breed despair and breed violence.” 

Dr Martin Luther King uncompromisingly by 
condemned violence while calling for action against 
unemployment and bad housing. An anti-riot bill 
was passed on July 19, and was directed against 
extremists like Carmichael who was accused by 
many of being a “free-lance insurrectionist.” 

Stokely Carmichael who had succeeded John 
Lewis of the SNCC, was an advocate of “Black 
Power” and repudiated non-violence. Under his 
leadership the organization adopted “Black Panther” 
as its symbof! and advocated guerrilla warfare in the 
streets, It ceased to be purely a student movement 
and won increasing support in Negro ghettoes. After 
resigning the chairmanship of the organization in 
favour of Rap Brown, Carmichael undertook a 
foreign tour. Ina speech in London on July 18, 
he said, “The riots were a rebellion just the way the 
US rebelled against England.” He made provo- 
cative speeches in Havana and N. Vietnam. In the 
latter place he said, “Not only will the Afro- 
American refuse to fight in Vietnam, but he will 
identify himself more with his Vietnam brothers. ... 
We want to see the Vietnamese win the war, defeat 
the US and drive it out of the country.” 


National Black Power Conference 


At the National Black Power Conference which 
met in New York on July 20-23, scores of firebrands 
assembled. The chief organizer was a Clergyman, 
Reverend Dr Nathan Wright Jr. In his opening 
address he said, “The nation Will witness a racial 
conflagration greater than the Civil War unless 
racial oppression is stopped.” A resolution adopted 
at the conference gave a call for a “‘dialogue among 
Americans” on the partitioning of the country into 
«a homeland for Black Americans” and “a home- 
land for white Americans”. 

After the Black Power Conference, Rap Brown 
quickly shot into lime-light and made a number of 
incendiary speeches in different places. In Cam- 
bridge on July 24, he told 300 cheering Negro 
listeners, “Get your guns. You gotta take over 
these stores,” He further said, “Gotta take your 
freedom....We are rebelling. Don’t you see what 
your brothers in Detroit are doing?” Later he 
threatened, “If America don’t come around, we're 
going to burn America down, brother.” In 
_ -another place he said the recent riots were just 
«dress rehearsals for rebellion”. 


Interim Report 

On March 2, 1968, the interim report of the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Civil Disorders 
was published. It was a long document comparable 
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in its thoroughness to Gunnar Myrdal’s An Ameri- 
can Dilemma, and went into the causes of the riots 
and offered a number of measures to fight civil 
disorders. Its basic conclusion was, “Our Nation 
iS moving toward two societies—one black, one 
white—separate and unequal. Reaction to last 
year’s riots has quickened the movement and deep- 
ened the division. Discrimination and segregation 
have long permeated American life. They now 
threaten the future of every American.... Segrega- 
tion and poverty have created in the racial ghetto 
a destructive environment totally unknown to most 
white Americans. What white Americans have 
never understood—but what the Negro can never 
forget—is that white society is deeply implicated in 
the ghetto. White institutions created it, white 
institutions sustain it, and white soceity condones it.” 
The report listed the twelve deepest “grievances” 
of the Negroes in three levels of relative intensity: 


First Level 


1. Police Practices 
2. Unemployment and under-employment 
3. Inadequate housing 


Second Level 


4. Inadequate education 

5. Poor recreation facilities and programmes 

6. Ineffectiveness of the political structure and 
grievance mechanisms 


` 


Third Level 


7. Disrespectful white attitudes 

8. Discriminatory administration of justice 

9. Inadequacy of Federal Programmes ` 

10. Inadequacy of municipal services 

11. Discriminatory consumer credit practices ` 
12. Inadequate welfare programme. 


The report contained a broad sweep of recom- 
mendations for dealing with these grievances. The 
Committee recommended that Congress “enact a 
comprehensive and enforceable Federal open hous- 
ing law to cover the sale or rental of all housing, 
including single family homes”. It urged “new and 
vigorous action to remove artificial barriers to 
employment and promotion”. It asked for “creation 
of two million new jobs—a million each by the 
public and private sectors—with Federal subsidies 
for training of the unskilled”. It suggested “a 
national system of income supplementation to 
provide a basic floor of economic and social security 
for all Americans”. It called for “maximum efforts 
to break down de facto public school segregation 
and greater federal funding of education programmes 
for the disadvantaged.” i 


King’s Assassination—More Riots / 

On April 4, 1968, the Reverend Dr Martin 
Luther King, the American Negro civil rights leader, 
apostle of non-violence, founder of the Southern 
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Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC), and reci- 
pient of the Nobel Peace Prize in 1964, was shot 
dead by a whiteman in‘-Memphis. A wave of vio- 
lence, looting and arson broke out in many Ameri- 
can cities including the federal capital itself. The 
assassin Ray (alias Galt) escaped and was appre- 
hended in London in June 1968. He was extradited 
to the US and sentenced to ninety-nine years 
imprisonment after he plead guilty. 


The Alternatives 


The disabilities of the Negroes in the United 
States are still what they were when the President’s 


Advisory Committee reported in 1968. None of 
their grievances have been redressed. Their housing 
and education are still segregated. The rate of 
their unemployment is still high. What is needed 
is a change in the attitude of the whiteman toward 
the Negro—his unréserved acceptance of the Negro 
as an equal citizen of the United States. The Negro 
wants open housing, equal employment, integrated 
education and, above all, justic and fairplay. If 
these are denied to him, his only alternative will be 
to take to the streets and demand, as the Newark 
National Black Power Conference did, a partition- 
ing of the country into “a homeland for Black 
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wages through legislation. But 
it could not be implemented due 
to several difficulties such as po- 
verty and illiteracy as well as 
from such structuval factors as 
the small and scattered nature of 
agricultural holdings, the casual 
character of employment and the 
dispersal of farms, etc. 

These difficulties, however, 
- suggest that the predominant 
component of any policy for agri- 
cultural wages is a sustained im- 
provement in the productivity of 
agriculture and the assurance of 


stable and reasonably remunera- ; 


tive prices for agricultural pro- 
ducts. In addition, such transfer 
of labour from agriculture to in- 
dustry as could be organised 
consequent on expansion of the 
industrial sector should, between 
them, provide the main means 
for improvement in wages and 
conditions of work of agricultural 
labour. 

The quéstion of self-employed 
persons in agriculture stands on 
somewhat different footing. Al- 


© though in terms of income receiv- 


ed these persons are not much 
better than agricultural labourers, 
they are in a position to gain 
directly from any increases in 
productivity resulting from in- 
vestment programmes of the 
Govrenment, povided the prices 
of agricultural products are main- 
tained at a remunerative level. 
Thus, the problem in their case is 
mainly one of.an appropriate 
price policy. 

It is difficult fo rate salaried 
employees in terms of producti- 
vity owing to adminstrative na- 
ture of their dutjes. On the whole, 
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at the lower end, the policy in 
regard to incomes of the salaried 
~class may bear close parallel to 
wages at the corresponding levels 
of the industrial labour, the basic 
consideration here is similarity 
of needs and standards of skill 
and educational performance of 
the worker rather than compara- 
bility of their contribution to 
productivity. 

At the higher end, salary ear- 
ners render services comparable 
with those of entrepreneurs or 
independent professionals with 
specialised skills. At these levels, 
therefore, the broad considera- 
tions of restraining increases in 
incomes through, fiscal or other 
means do apply. 

The norms for incomes adop- 
ted in the public and private sec- 
tors for persons with equivalent 
skills have come to be different. 
While in the public sector a policy 
of lessening income disparities 
between the lowest and the highest 
paid employees has been pursued, 
in the private sector, the determi- 
nation of remuneration particu- 
larly in the highest income brac- 
kets, does not reflect any such 
policy. The economic criteria 
here is usually swayed by social 
and other consideration as well. 

It would, therefore be in fit- 
ness of things to rationalise the 
structure and system of private 
sector salaries. However,-in do- 
ing so a reliance should be placed 
more On appropriate fiscal poli- 


“ cies and development of modern 


management practices than on im- 
Position of formal regulations 
for direct fixation of emolu- 
ments. : 


Americans and a homeland for White Americans”. 


(Continued from page 20) 


The salaries both in private 
and public sector undertakings . 
should be fixed in such a way 
that they avoid inflationary spi- ' 
rals and impart resilience condu- 
cive to improving efficiency and 
maximisation of effort and out- 
put. 

Incomes accruing by way of 
profits, dividends and rent are 
largely determined by the relative 
prices of inputs and outputs. 
Consequently, they will vary in 
accordance with the policies ` fol- 
lowed for regulating price increas- 
es both generally and in specific 
markets, Policies for the check- 
ing of inflationary price increases , 
thus constitute necessary tools for 
containing these incomes within 
reasonable limits, 

Likewise, price and distribu- 
tion controls applicable to parti- 
cular commodities or industries 
may help in curbing undue in- . 
creases in this type of incomes. It 
will be possible to set certain cons- 
traints on some incomes, that is, 
profits, interests, rent, ete in the 
form, ‘for instance, of limitation 
of the rate of dividends or of 
rents. Similarly, a certain mea- 
sure of surveillance and control 
can be exercised through bodies 
like the Monopolies Commission 
to reduce large concentration of 
profits or rents. 

But, the most practicable ins- 
trument for dealing with high in- 
comes of this sort will be the 
effective enforcement of a. pro- 
gressive tax system supplemented 
by expansion of public control 
over the material means of pro- 
duction, 

(Concluded) 
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I. F. STONE 


"E Vietnamization, the new 
~ China Policy had its covert 
beginnings in the Johnson Admi- 
nistration. 

A cable from Johnson to 
Ambassador Lodge in Saigon, 
which turned up in the Pentagon 
Papers, is evidence of an earlier 
recognition in Washington that 
the Sino-Soviet split might offer 
useful leverage in power politics. 
It was dated March 20, 1964, and 
spelled out the reasons for delay- 
ing any open attack on North 
Vietnam. Johnson added as “an 
additional international reason 
for avoiding . immediate overt 
action” that ‘‘we expect a show- 
down between the Chinese and 
Soviet Communist parties soon 
and action against the North will 
be more, practicable after than 
before a showdown”. 


This is the first part of an article by 
the distinguished US Commentator in 
The hee York Review of Books, Marth 
23, 1972. 
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When the air war against the 
North began in 1965, it Was ac- 
companied by friendly ‘‘signals” 
to Peking. In December 1965, 
Johnson modified travel restric- 
tions to allow the heart specialist 
Dr Paul Dudley White and other 
famous doctors to visit Commu- 
nist China. The following year, 
athletes, teachers, and members 
of Congress were added to the 
list of the permitted. 

This was the first step toward’ 
ping-pong diplomacy. Johnson’s 
State of the Union message in 
1967 expressed the hope of a re- 
conciliation with Communist 
China and said tue US had no 
intention of denying Peking’s 
‘legitimate needs for security and 
friendly relations with her neigh- 
bouring countries”. 

How enviously Johnson must 
have watched Nixon’s arrival in 
Peking on TV! How unfairly 
treated Johnson must feel! Nixon 
had been allowed in, though his 
visit, like the wheeler-dealer’s 
first friendly feelers, had also 
been preceded by a sharp escala- 
tion in the air war. That old 
suspicion of downright racial pre- 
judice against him may have re- 
curred to Johnson. He may have 
felt that those snobbish Manda- 
rins, like us mean Eastern intellec- 
tuals, just don’t cotton to little 
old country boys with a Texas 
accent. 


"THERE are bigger stakes than the 
Vietnam war involved in the 
new entente with China. Another 
of Washington’s neo-Maoists, 
Secretary of Defense Laird, touch- 
ed ever so lightly upon them in 
his new “defense posture” state- 
ment to the Senate Armed Ser- 
vices Committee, “As we eva- 
luate the strength of Soviet and 
Chinese weapons development 
and deployments,” Laird said, 
“we must also take into account in 
a realistic net assessment the fact’ 
that they face some considerable 
constraints.”’ ; 

The first—and the foremost— 
he cited was that, “the Soviet 
Union and Mainland China 
must deploy hundreds of thousands 
of troops to their Far Eastern 
border”. (Statement of Secretary 
of Defense Melvin R. Laird before 


the Senate Armed Seryices Com- 
mittee on the FY 1973 Defense 
Budget and FY 1973-1977 Pro- 
gram, February 15, 1972. Super- 
intendent of document, $1.75 
Stock Number 0800-0165) 

Tito was an ideological diver- 
sion, the first break in the once 
monolithic world communist 
movement, but altogether minor 
shift in the East-West military 
balance. But Mao’s defection is 
a major change in the power 
equation. It means that the 
USSR must deploy and. plan its 
forces for war on two fronts, 
both major. It faces the same 
threat of military encirclement 
that was Germany’s nightmare . 
before World War I and Il. 

The Soviet Union was spared 
this problem in World War Il by 
Japan’s decision to strike south 
against the colonial possessions 
of the Western powers instead 
of against Siberia, so the 
Russians could concentrate their 
forces against the German inva- 
ders. But now they must take into 
account the real possibility of 
war on two fronts that are widely 
aa and poorly connec- 
ted. 

Mao is a Pentagon bonanza. 
The dimensions begin to appear 
in the fiscal 1973 posture state- 
ment delivered to the Senate 
Armed Services Committee by 
Admiral Moorer, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, right after 


Lairds appearance. ~ Admiral - 
Moorer thought it would be 
“useful to note the current 


deployment of all Soviet divi- 
sions and tactical air units”. He 
told the Committee, “Of a total 
of 160 Soviet divisions and about 
. 4,300 tactical aircraft, about one 
quarter is oriented toward China”. 
That means forty divisions 
and more than 1,000 tactical air 
units which would be available 
against the West if there were no 
Sino-Soviet split. It is no wonder 
that old anti-Chinese Communist 
hands like Joe Alsop are delirious 
about Nixon’s romance with 
Mao, indifferent*to the broken 
heart Nixon left behind him in 
Taipei. 


N° doubt these stray and sparse 
glimpses of the new military 
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realities are being widened be- 
hind the closed doors of the 
Armed Services Committee. 

No doubt this delicate subject 
is figuring in the cross-examina- 
tions to which Laird Moorer, and 
the other Pentagon witness are 
now being subjected in the 
annual military authorization and 
budget hearings before the armed 
services and the appropriations 
committee of both houses of 
Congress. Perhaps some further 
revelations will survive the cen- 
sor’s blye pencil. 

. The size of the shift in the 
military balance is given curiously 
little attention in the voluminous 
prepared statements of the Pen- 
tagon chiefs. They are treating 
it almost as if it were a military 
secret. Laird himself did not 
give it more than one sentence 
and even lumped it with two 
other ‘‘constraints’” on Soviet 
military capacity, as if to down- 
grade its importance. 

But one of the other ‘“‘cons- 
traints” he mentions is hardly 
new and the other is trivial. The 
first is his discovery that the 
growing Russian navy lacks warm 
weather ports! Laird was scoop- 
ed on that story by Peter the 
Great. The other is Laird’s boast 
that the Russian navy lacks 
“‘containerization”! It probably 
also lags behind ours in fresh 





frozen hamburgers. 
ese annual posture state- 


ments cover not only the next fis- | 


cal year's military and military 
assistance budgets but the Penta- 
gon’s projections for the next five 
years, its annual—excuse the ex- 
pression—Five Year Plan, the 
Pentagon’s Piatiletka. Nowhere 


inthe prepared statements will . 


one find a word about what may 
prove to be the most important 
new factor in the next five years; 
The extent to which China diverts 
Soviet military resources awayfrom 
Western Europe could be increased 
by assistance Chinese industrial 
development. 
The equipment of China’s 
armies and the speed of its 
nuclear development would be 
strongly influenced should one 
ultimate outcome of the Nixon 
visit be American aid in the shape 
of credits and know-how. This 
is the common Sino-American 
interest in that agreement the 
Nixon-Chou communique re- 
cords, ‘‘to facilitate the progres- 
sive development of trade bet- 
ween their two countries”. Here 
credits must have been discussed 
‘because no real expansion of 
trade with China is possible with- 
out them, and here surely is the 
place to suspect some further and 
wider understanding, as yet un- 
disclosed. Here is the carrot for 
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Peking, the stick over Moscow. 
e 


HINA’S slim industrial base 
reduces her weight in the 
military balance. This is parti- 
cularly true in the cass of nuclear 
development. There is a wide 
range of non-nuclear: industrial 
and electronic machinery and 
‘technology that would make a 
crucial difference in the tempo of 
her nuclear program. 

Already, as Laird notes, “the 
Chinese missile threat encompas- 
ses most cities and other area- 
type targets in South and East 
Asia and a substantial part of 
the USSR”. The Pentagon be- 
lieves, he continued, ‘that the 
Chinese could begin deployment 
of an ICBM with a range of 
3,009 nautical miles or more, cap- 
able of striking all or most of the 
USSR, by 1975.” But 3,000 nau- 
tical miles would only be a third 
of the way across the Pacific. 

All this opens the widest—in- 
deed the giddiest—-perspective 
yet for the Nixon Doctrine. This 
is a new name for the old idea he 
has taken from John Foster Dul- 
les of providing the equipment so 
that Asians can fight Asians for 
us, at fire-sale prices and coolie 
wage. What if it could be ap- 
plied not to the relatively few 
Viets, Thais, Khmers, and Meos, » 
but to China’s teeming millions, 
fearful of a Soviet first strike and 
eager for weaponry to defend 
themselves? 

This is the card that old 
poker-player Nixon is taking with 
him to Russia in a few weeks to 
the biggest poker game of his 
career. This is the card with 
which he hopes in the Kremlin to 
conclude the first phase of the 
SALT talks and perhaps other 
matters as well. 

If Canning, with what became 
the Monroe Doctrine, hoped to 
redress the balance- of the old 
world with the new, Nixon can 
redress the world military balance 
by threatening to rearm China if 
the Soviets do not come to terms. 
The Pax Americana may be in the ` 
process of acquiring the world’s 
most populous state as client. 
This is the inner-most meaning 
of the Peking visit and the 
coming Kremlin talks. 
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r the beginning was Nixon, 
. and Nixon created the heaven 
and the earth.... 

But that is enough. Nixon is 
neither the god of the Hebrews 
nora Pan Ku of the Chinese 
mythology. He is plain Mr 
Nixon, not a world-maker but 
only a myth-maker, with average 
intelligence and a capacity not 
more than that of a mortal. He 
has not changed the world in 
seven days, as he claims; neither 
can he create a new one in our 
time. f 

True, he laboured hard for 
six days in Peking, the Celestial 
Capital, and rested for a day at 
Shanghai like the Biblical god. 


But the world remains what iť 


was and will go its own way in 
spite of Nixon and Mao Tzu. 
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Nixon may be the President 
of the “‘most powerful country 
in the world”, no matter how. 
Perhaps bythe sheer vicissitudes 
of history. But for all that this 
“powerful” 
less chance of survival than the 
ancient wonders of Babylon. 
Its power is based on parenthetic 
props, that are even less “endur- 
ing. The world shall neither say 
“Ah!” when its power passes 
away, nor “Hail!” to its living 
power. There is no residual 
worth in it that can form its 
legacy for mankind. 

The founding fathers of 
America went with their helots 
to the New World with hopes of 
a new haven. Today their chil- 
dren are prosperous, bursting at 
the seams with the good things 
of life, and chok’ng the gutters 
of America. 

But how has this prosperous 
people served mankind? By con- 
suming more of the shares of 
others, damning their life in 
turn, and hoping to keep things 
this way for ever and ever. The 
taint spreads among the Ameri- 
can people as the prosperity 
spreads. 

For twenty-five years almost 
tuled the world, but it was a 
prostrate world which had hardly 
the strength to stand ùp to 
American effrontery. Today the 
world will not tolerate it any 
more. And America is in panic. 
It is running from pillar to post, 
and to Peking. 

The rulers of America might 
think that since they can fool 
some, and some they can buy, they 
can fool all or buy all, all over 
the world. But this is the Ameri- 
can dream. It is not the reality. 

When America talked of the 
“free world”, we knew it was of 
a common lair for the wolves, 
and when it talked of democracy 
we knew it was of the jungle. 
And when it went about the 
world distributing alms, we knew 
it was like taking with the left 
hand and giving part of it with 
the right. h 

The men who are hired by the 
rulers of America to think of 
their safety and survival might 
be clever ones. But the world 
can have cleverer ones than the 
cleverest Americans. They (the 
cleverest Americans), like the 


country has even. 


Greek philosophers, might think 
thatthe world is in a constant 
flux and conclude that every. 
thing will pass including com- 
munism. 

In the meantime they see 
their job limited to the task of 
keeping safe the interests of 
their masters by either helping 
to keep the world in a state of flux 
or by manipulating men and 
nations like marionettes. And if 
there is a price to be paid for 
keeping the world safe for the 
American rulers, that too will 
be paid, but strictly on the basis 
of profit and loss. . 

It is no great loss to America 
(indeed it is a profit) if it can 
gain a thousand billion dollars 
by commanding the resousrces 
and markets of the world by 
spending nine-hundred billions 
out of it to keep them secure. 
This will still leave the rulers of 
America a hundred billion and 
a prosperous life for its people, 
and what is more, provide the 
military sinews to keep the 
world down by force or threat, 
and the wherewithal to be in the 
space race to be always ahead 
of others. 

How does it matter to the 
rulers of America how these in- 
vestments are made—by giving 
alms here and there, or giving 
arms here and there? If by pay- 
ing the Chinese a hundred 
billion now they (the Chinese) 
can keep the Russians at bay 
for the next ten years, it is 
indeed a wise investment, for 
Americar world power will con- 
tinue and American profits 
would swell in the meantime 
ten-fold. And don’t such short- 
term gains in time make up the 
pare “American Century”, 
eh? 

WillI not think along these 
lines if 1 were in the shoes of 
Dr Kissinger? Indeed, I would. 1 
would make thugs out of some 
nations to beat up others, mugs 
out of others as has happened to 
our friendsin Asia, zombies out 
of some others to vote this or 
that way in the United Nations, 
and yet others] will make as 
heavers of wood and drawers of 
water for America. 

AndI will act the universal 
arbiter over all, tilting the scales 
now this side, and then that side, 
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(Tilt!, Tilt!, says Jehovah Nixon), 
while the world in awe will 
watch with bated breath my 
next move. It is indeed fun to 
be the judge over these 
nitwits. 

But I must also act the police- 
man for the world, for I must 
keep an eye on what is going 
on in my empire. But this costs 
money. Of course, 1 am prepared 
to give my share to maintain the 
Status quo in the world, but I 
want others who share the 
profits of capitalism to share in 
the investments. , 

But, thank God, Iam able to 
do all this and more at a low 
cost to myself because in almost 
all countries, except the Socialist 
ones, the haves are engaging 
thugs to beat up the have-nots 
thus reducing my own share to 


keep the world safe for me and’ 


my allies. And if I have in- some 
cases to pay a ‘subsidy to the 
haves, why, 1 am more than 
willing to do-so, for I must in- 
crease the tribe of the haves and 
their strength, of course without 
injuring my own interests. 

And do you know it is always 
better to create the haves among 
the farmers first, because being 
large in numbers they can better 
contend with the have-nots, 
while the captains of industry 
are but few and are overpowered 
soon either by the battle of the 


ballot or the bullets. In any 
case these captains have a death- 
wish unlike the farmers, for 
they want to become generals 
and reduce all others to privates. 

Perhaps our own Indian 
planners have not yet got the 
trend of this American logic or 
the principles of this higher 
accountancy! They will learn by 
and by. They are still in the 


delusion of the American maya’ 


and take the illusions for the 
reality. 

And I would have it known 
that America is the sun around 
which the planets revolve, giving 
life and warmth to its friends, 
and that the American galaxy is 
eternal, that American power is 
eternal, though J know in my 
heart that it cannot last much 
longer. The time is running out 
on America. My surprise is that 
there are so many fools in the 
world who believe in the myth 
of American power being eternal. 
But that is a secret which I can- 
not share with the satellites. 

If the age of the old empires 
is gone for ever, sO is the case 
with the new. What we witness 
today is a diffusion of power. 


peli economic and military, - 


know that American power 
is declining. In another twenty 
years or so America will.be re- 
duced to a medium power, for 
America cannot always live on 
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the fat of other people’s lands 
but must one day fall back on 
its own. And then shall come 
the day (woe to it!) of the revolt 
of the stomach against the head, 
for the pampered people of 
America shall revolt against the 
paupery of American life. 

But you may ask,how long 
can America play this huge 
global game? Indeed for a very 
long time. I am an optimist of 
human affairs, yet somehow I 
have a feeling that the Hitlers 
and Mussolinis can rise up among 
most civilised nations and the 
Francos and Yahya K.hans among 
the indigent ones. And Maos, 
too, can rise among a people 
who have long memories for 
their grievances and short ones 
for gratitude. 

So I will continue to invest 
onthe power drive and wealth 
drive among men and nations 
and thus keep the world in a 
state of constant flux. And one 
can sometimes rob the power- 
maniac Peter to pay the wealth- 
‘maniac Paul. Each according to 
his needs, I say. 

So America need not worry 
overmuch, It can—not for ever 
l admit—-find men and nations 
to be'at its bidding. And in‘the 
flux of history enemies become 
friends and friends become en- 
emies, and so can the varieties 
of the permutations of America’s 
opportunities increase. All that is 
needed is a Kissinger or two to 
manipulate the chanées of history. 


So we find our friends Nixon . 


and Kissinger in China at the 
Gate of Heavenly Peace suing 
for peace and sowing the seeds 
for a new balance of power, for 
a new permutation. Gone are 
the days when the dragon used 
to breathe fire against the 
Yankee imperialists and Yankees 
were scared of the yellow peril. 

Today they are partners in 
a joint project, each for his own 
reason—the dragon wants to 
dominate Asia and the Yankee 
wants to dominate the world. 
And if the dragon wants a few 
billions in the bargain, it is 
cheap for the Yankee for the 
prize he expects from the world. 

How long willthis game last 
—a decade? Well, then, it shall 
be yet another American Decade. 
Not the last, I am sure. 
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Hose who are mentally conditioned to believe that 
communism or for that matter any Political 
commitment has produced, at best, only second rate 
writers and artists, need treat themselves with Pablo 
Neruda’s poetry and Picasso’s paintings to keep the 
prescription brief. : 

The superb poetic achievement of the Chilean 
Nobel Laureate, who made his appearance as a poet 
in 1971—the year of the Russian Revolution—has 
demonstrated that a strong ideological commitment 
does not block the way to the pinnacle of literary 
creation. He joined the Communist Party in 1945 
and ran for his country’s presidentship as a Com- 
munist candidate in 1970, but all these years saw 
the ascendance rather than the decline in his poetic 
career. It did not smother his versatile genius. 

He is one of the finest poets of love, nature, his- 
tory and tha working people of the world. He sinzs 
with the same inspiration of love, intoxication and 
youth as of the ever surging ocean, the swift flow of 
rivers, the lonely cloud, the lone stat and “the rain 
working over time”. Above all his poetry is a 


‘barge carrying the pain loads of others as his own. 
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He sums up his mission as a poet of the people in 
a small poem called “Summary”: 


Iam happy with the mountainous debts 

Itook on myself. In my life, 

a welter of odd material things have accumulated— 

feeble ghosts which went on upsetting me, 

insistent material manipulations, 

an inexplicable wind which ruffled me, ` 
the stab of some wounding kisses, the hard reality 

of my brothers, 

the rigid demand on myself of watchfulness, 

the impulse to stay myself, myself alone, 

in a weakness of self-pleasuring. 

For that reason—water on stone—my life has been 

a singing between the chance and the requirement. 


(Trans. by Alastair Reid) 


It is a fact, sixty-eight-ycar-old Neruda’s has 
been a prolific singing “between the chance and the 
requirement”. He had published two volumes of 
verse before he was twenty, and since 1967 he has 
published five books including an anti-American 
overa. In between he published Residence on Earth, 
Macchu Picchu, the epi:al Canto General, The Book 
of Vagaries, The Extravaganza, Memorial of Isla 
Negra and many other books. Like any original 
writer he is fully enlisted in his work and the fullest 
energy of his own evolution is dedicated to society’s. 
Though his poetry is personal, se'f-exploratory and 
rooted in the soil he belongs to, he transcends the 
personal and national considerations and embraces 
all humanity against wickedness. ` 

No ‘wonder, during the Spanish Civil War he 
actively supported the Spanish intellectuals and refu- 
gees, This is how he records what he saw in Spain: 


One morning all of it was burning 
and one morning honfires 
shot out of the earth 
devouring lives, 
and since then fire, 
gunpowder since then, 
and since then blood. 
(Trans. by John Felstiner) 


These are the words from “Explaining A Few 
Things”. There were bandits and bandits all over, 
creating havoc, Spilling the blood of children which 
made jackals repellent to a jackal and vipers despicable 
toa viper. He felt so hurt that he invoked t^e revolu- 
tion: 


see my dead house, 

see- Spain broken up. 

But from each dead house spurts burning metal 

in place of flowers, 

from every hole in Spain 

springs Spain = 

from every murdered child there comes a gun with 
eyes, 

of every crime bullets are born 

which one day will find the site 

of a heart. ` 
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Similarly, he wrote of the Cuban revolution and 
the Vietnamese struggle. It was natural that Neruda, 
the poet of revolution, developed a liking for 
Federico Garcia Lorca, the poet who fell fighting 
for a just cause. He also dedicated an ode to him 
which he included in the Residence of Earth. It is 
interesting both loved Walt Whitman who had served 
the wounded and the sick soldiers in the American 
Civil War at the cost of his own health. Lorca wrote 
an ode to Whitman, as Neruda wrote one to Lorca. 
All three shared their love of freedom in life and art. 

Neruda started hating American materialism and 
admiring the Russian Revolution. He wrote that he 
“was born to sing for Stalingrad”. He praises the 
Soviet Union wholeheartedly because this vast land 
has “space for the smallest blue flower and for the 
giant factory”. 

But Ne-uda had to go into exile when the Com- 
“munist Party was banned in Chile in 1948. During 
the four years of exile, Neruda roamed th ‘ough vari- 
ous countries including India. He worked for “peace 
for all those alive, peace forall lands and all waters”. 
He raised his voice against American intervention in 
Korea and supported the freedom struzgle in China. 
He described Chiang as a lackey of the Americans. 
All this contributed to his image as a poet of the 
people who called himself “an adversary of the wick- 
ed and the wall for the desperate”. Being commit- 
ted to the Marxist ideology, he believes “pure art is 
witchcraft” and morbidity in literature a sın. “I 
write,” says he, ‘ for the people though their rustic 
eyes cannot read.... There are no mysterious 
shadows, no shades; all the werld talks to me.” 

Walt Whitman did the same, but his cherished 
wish to be read by the common people remained 
unfulfilled at least during his life time. But Neruda’s 
debt to Whitman is great. Neruda’s Canto General 
which consists of 15 books is called the epic of 
Latin America as Whitman’s Leaves of Grass is the 
epic of the USA. Both the poems are the best in- 
troduction to their respective regions. In patriotic 
feelings both the poets match each other, but both 
transcend the parochial nationalism and express 
their love for all the universe. As for Neruda, 
wherever he went—-*from land to land, inlets, im- 
possible regions” —he felt no peace because he could 
say nothing without his roots. He always missed 
the white foam breaking against the shores, “the 
insatiable cup” of the overflowing ocean, the slow 
flight of “the priestly birds” dividing the still sky 
and “the fishbone’s language”. The surf, the ocean, 
the rocks crop up again and again in his poet-y. 
But this passion fo~ his land invariably merges into 
universal love. “Let us think”, he writes,-“‘of the 
entite earth and pound the table with love.” 

Again, like Whitman, Neruda sings of his per- 
sonal moments in a way that they become exemplary 
and embody all the men withirr his own experiences. 
Both the poets make death their pet subject and 

~ their views almost coincide. Death, for Whitman, 
does not end life. In fact, there is no death for him. 
Similarly death cannot halt Neruda. In a poem 
“Full Powers’, he writes: 


And I do not weary of going and returning. 
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Death, in its stone aspect, does not halt me. 
T am weary neither of being nor of non-being. 


(Trans. by Alastair Reid) 


In the end of the same poem he talks of death 
opening in him a “window out to living”. Neruda’s 
debt to Whitman does not stop there: Besides “omni- 
vorous generality”, Neruda’s indexing of names and 
places is reminiscent of Whitman’s technique of 
cataloguing. In both almost everything around is 
touched in a typically conversational pattern. To 
quote from Neruda: aoe 


I look at ships, 

I look at trees of bone narrow 

bristling like mad cats, 

I look at blood, daggers and women’s Stockings, 

and men’s hair; 

I look at beds, I look at.corridors where a virgin is 
sobbing, 

I look at blankets and organs and hotels. 


(Trans, by James Wright) 





But Neruda’s poetry presents a sliarp contrast 
to the poetry of T.S. Eliot—“to the dead hand of 
Eliot, to abstract, logical, carefully nurtured poe- 
try”, to use John Felstiner’s phrase. Of Eliot’s talk 
of Time, beginning and end, in careful, logical 
abstractions, Neruda would say in the words of 
Whitman : “I do not talk of the beginning or of 
the end” because there was neither any more incep- 
tion nor any more heaven or hell than there is now. 
In a poem “Return to a City” Neruda writes: 


It is dangerous to wander 1 
backward, for all of a sudden 
it is a prison, the past. 
: l (Trans. by Alastair Reid) 
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This abhorrence of the past is less Whitmanian 
than Voltairian because of its sheer intensity. Ac- 
cording to Voltaire, history is an abominable cons- 
piracy of the kings and queens. So thinks Neruda 
also. It is dangerous to wander in the past, that is 
history. ~ 

In contrast to Eliot, Neruda’s poetry has sharp- 
ness and substance rather than abstract logic. lt is 
easier to comprehend. This is Neruda’s characteris- 
tic style: 


I come to speak through your dead mouths 
Across the earth bring all silent 
wasted lips together 
and out of the depths speak this long night to me 
as if I were anchored here with you. 

’ Tell me everything, chain by chain, 
‘link by link, and step by step, 
sharpen the knives you kept with you, 
drive them into my breast and my hands 
like riving bolts of light, 
like a springing of jaguars underground, 
and let me weep, hours, days, years, 
blind ages, stellar centuries. 
Give me silence, water, hope. 
Give me struggle, iron, volcanoes. 
Fasten your bodies like magnets to me. 
Come into my veins and into my mouth. 
Speak through my words and my blood. 


(Trans. by John Felstiner) 


In his characteristic style, this is what Neruda 
writes in Macchu Picchu (also translated by Na- 
thaniel Tran), in which head dresses the workers who 
built the Incan city. He was always attracted to- 
wards the working people whom he found desperate 
victims of exploitation by the wicked. In the same 
poem he describes his passage through the wilder- 
ness of the ruined city and questions movingly: 


Macchu Picchu did you set 
stone upon stone, and at bottom rags? 
Give me back the slaves you buried! 


In this poem he achieves supreme empathy with 
the Latin American myth, nationality, nature, his- 
tory and social structure. He never forgot those who 
lived a sorrowful life of confinement behind the 
cruel walls. In a poem “Oh, Bottomless Saturdays!” 
he describes the week-end frolicking by ‘‘waves of 
feet in the hotels, impatient motorcyclists”, whipping 
off girls on “whirring wheels”, climbing ‘'inconse- 
quential hills” and drinking “music without mean- 
ing” but his mind is occupied by the unfortunate 
multitude: 

I drink away every Saturday, 

never forgetting the prisoner 

confined behind cruel walls. 

His days no longer have names, 

and murmur, crossing, coursing, 

washes round him like a sea, 

< without his knowing what the wave is, 
wave of a humid Saturday. 
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This sympathy with the prisoners behind the 
cruel walls makes him part company with the week- 
en rabble. Such situations alienate him, in the 
Marxian sense. This alienation is of all the working 
people who cannot share the fruits of their labour 
and remain suppressed in a society they raise with their 
sweat and blood. Neruda, in a poem “To Sorrow”, 
wants to share tho sorrow of the alienated masses: 


I need sometimes the sapphire to be - 
extinguished, and the oblique 

mesh of the rain to fall, 

the weeping of the earth; 

I long for 

that battered hulk in the estuary, 

the great house in darkness 

and my mother 

searching 

for paraffin 

and filling the lamp, E 
never bringing light to birth without a sigh. 


(Trans. by Alastair Reid) 


“And thus he wants to realise his misery and 
alienation: 


For a minute, for 

a short life, 

take away my life and leave me 
to realise 

my misery, my alienation, 
trembling in the web 

of twilight 

hands 

of 

the 

rain, 


(Trans. by Alastair Reid) 


Neruda’s alienation and misery are poignantly 
expressed in the whole of “Residence on Earth” 
which presents a disgusted vision of the outer world. 
He felt ‘‘as if weeping were a seed I and I the only 
furrow in the earth”. This may look adolescently 
mobid fora poet of the revolution. But this is the 
sense of loss he experienced for a longtime because 
his mother died a month after his birth. This passed 
and he became a skeptic. Example: “Through A 
Closed Mouth The Flies Enter”. In a poem of 48 
lines he asks 22 questions: “Why does the heart of 
the topaz reveal a yellow honeycomb?’ “Where 
does the lizard’s tail gets its supply of fresh paint?” 
«Why is the scorpion poisonous, the elephant be- 
nign?” “Where do the birds go to die?” ete. 

Even skepticism passed and gave place to the 
absolute necessity of socialist realism and the duty 
of the poet to talk “simply to the simple people . 
about the things of the world”. In one of the odes he . 
writes: 
And so men, 
women, 
came and took 
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the simple matter 

chip, wind, flesh, mud, wood 

and with so little - 2 
they built 

walls, floors, dreams. 

On one line of my poetry 

they dried wash in the breeze. 


S (Trans. by Robert Bly) 

No wonder, in his opera Brilliance and Death of 
Jouaquin Murieta even the severed head of the bandit 
killed by the racists speaks: 


I want my friends a hundred years from now 
one man to sing for me— Pablo Neruda. 


Because, who else could tell the naked truth? 

Mostly one image develops on and no and cumula- 
tively conveys the richness of Neuda’s experience. 
His images are exquisite word-pictures which remine 
one of Keats. In a poem “Horses”, he paints thd 
“illuminating horses” and ‘brings them to life 
against the background of biting winter of Berlin 
when “‘the light was without light, the sky skpless’’. 
He writes: ‘ 


Emerging, they had scarcely rippled into existence 
like flame, then they filled the whole world of my 
eyes, empty till now. Faultless, flaming, 
they stepped like the gods on broad, clean hooves, 
their manes recalling a dream of pure grace. 
Their rumps were globes, were oranges. 
Their colour was amber and honey, was on fire. 
Their necks were towers 

- carved from the stone of pride, 
and in their furious eyes, sheer energy 
showed itself, a prisoner inside them. 


(Trans. by Alastair Reid) 


In this picture of the handsomest animal on 
earth there are contours, colours, sheer energy, the 
electric pulsations of life and the sensuous palpa- 
bility. A similar example can be cited from a poem 
“Cats Dream’. This is how he paints the sleeping 
Cat: 


How neatly a cat— sleeps, 

sleeps with its paws its substance, 
Sleeps with its wicked claws 
and-with its ruthless blood, 

sleeps with all the rings— 

a series of burnt circles— 

which form the odd geology 

of its sand-coloured tail. 


(Trans. by Alastair Reid) 


= 


Though it is said that Neruda is to poetry what 
Picasso is to painting yet it is good to remember 
that Neruda has all the qualities ofa painter also. In- 
cidentally his name too is a mixture of the first name 
of a painter and the last name of a writer. He has 
taken “Pablo” of Pablo Picasso and “Neruda” of 
Jan Neruda, a nineteenth century Czeck romantic 
writer. How aptly! 

Last but not least, his love of India is to be 
thankfully taken note of. For him India is a land of 
beauty. References to India are sprinkled in some 
of his poems. In his poem “Apropos My Bad Educa- 
tion”, he refers to an Indian widow, and again in 
“Return to A City”, he expected a Salaam would 
be granted to him in that strange city by a grand- 
mother who succumbed into the well of death 
before she could doit. What ever he refers to be- 
comes an “elemental force” of his poetry as the 
Swedish Academy of Letters has put it. 


` 








VICTORY AND UNFINISHED TASKS 


character of the MPCC in the 
sense that it no longer functions 
as if it is an autonomous body 
owing allegiance only to Sri Y.B, 
Chavan. The MPCC has now 
been brought under the discipline 
of the Central leadership. The 


Prime Minister’s primacy in 
the party has been recognis- 
ed. 


This opens up possibilities of 
active intervention by the Central 
leadership to change the compo- 
sition of the Congress. Itis evi- 
dent that the present leadership 
has neither the inclination nor 
the capacity to bring about radi- 
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cal land reforms in the State. 
Most of the leaders who now 
matter have close links with the 
sugar lobby or the rich farmers’ 
lobby, and hence their hesitation 
to hurt their interests. How far 
and to what extent the Central 
leadership succeeds in forcing the 
pace, of reforms in Maharashtra 
remains to be seen. 

Meanwhile, it appears that 
the Marathwada group will not 
fully reconcile itself to the con- 
tinuance of Sri Naik for another 
term. It was announced at the 
Congress Legislature Party meet- 
ing that Sri Naik would continue 


‘Chief Minister 


for full five years. Later reports 
appeared that he would stay in 
office only for two years. 

The Marathwada group is 
already sore that the dissident 
leader, Sri Shankarrao Chavan 
has been given the relatively un- 
important Agriculture portfolio. 
The Marathwada Congressmen 
also view with misgivings the ele- 
vation of Sri Vasant Dada Patil, - 
MPCC chief, as Deputy Chief 
Minister. Does this mean that 
he is being groomed as the next” 
ignoring the 
claim of Sri Shankar rao 
Chavan ? : 
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Potash 
with 
Wrong 
Data 


Toe read with interest. the 
article by Sri Dipak B. R. 
Chaudhuri, captioned ‘Private 
Enterprise with Public Money”, 
which appeared in the February 
5 issue of your esteemed journal, 
Mainstream. Obviously, Sri 
Chaudhuri did not have all the 
facts relating to Indian Potash 
Ltd, or he presented a biased 
picture of potash and the role of 
Indian Potash Limited in Indian 
agriculture. The points raised 
by Sri Chaudhuri were: 
- 1. Potash a raw material; 
Potash being araw material, why 
not entrust its imports to a public 
sector undertaking like MMTC 
in the same manner as for rock 
Phosphate and sulphur? . 

It is not quite clear how Sri 
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Chaudhuri arrived at the con- 
clusion that potash is a “raw 
material”. Potash is basically an 
end-product fertiliser, containing 
ons ofthe three major plant nut- 
rients—Potassium (K.). At best, 
potash can be termed a “raw 
material’ to the extent it is 
used for the manufacture of 
complex NPK. fertilisers. 

During 1970-71, the total use 
of potash as a “raw material” in 
the country was exactly 16,157 
tonnes used by the ‘Trombay 
Unit of the Fertiliser Corpora- 
tion of India. This works out to 
hardly 3.5 per cent of the total 
quantity of potash consumed in 
the country during the year. 
During 1971-72, the off-take of 
potash by the manufacturers of 
NPK. complex fertilisers (Trombay 
and Madras Fertilisers) together 
accounted for about 68,000 ton- 
nes, against a total consump- 
tion of approximately 3,90,000 
tonnes. 

I may goa step further and 
estimate the projected consump- 
tion of imported potassic fer- 
tilisers by the end of the current 
Plan period. Acccording to Sri 
Chaudhuri, the curren{ Plan 
target is 1.1 million tonnes of 
Muriate of Potash (this itself is 
not correct). The Plan target is 
0.9 million tonnes of K.,0 equiva- 
lent to 1.5 million tonnes of 
Muriate of Potash. But, we in 
the trade, estimate that the 
consumption of potash in the 
country by the end of the Fourth 
Plan will not exceed one million 
tonnes in terms of Muriate of 
Potash. By that time, the maxi- 
mum possible requirements of 
improted potash for the manufac- 
ture of NPK. complex fertilisers 
cannot exceed 0.36 million tonnes 
assuming that IFFCO (Kandla), 
Ambalamedu (Cochin), Madras 
Fertilisers and Fertiliser Corpora- 
tion of India will go into the 
production of NPK. complex 
fertilisers to the targeted capacity 
in full. . 

Thus, to what extent is 
Muriate of Potash a “raw mate 
rial’? Or, to what extent is 
Muriate of Potash comparable 
to rock phosphate or sulphur as 
a “raw material”? 1 repeat, 
Muriate of Potash is primarily 
an end-product fertiliser. 

Prior to October 1970, the 


State Trading Corporation and/ 
or the Minerals and Metals 
Trading Corporation were the 
importers of potassic fertilisers. 
In 1970, the selling price for 
Muriate of Potash fixed by the 
importers was Rs 478 per tonne 
ex port godowns, when the aver- 
age import price was only about 
Rs 270 per tonne c.i.f. Indian 
ports. 

After October 1970, when the 
Government of India bypassed 
the STC/MMTC for the import 
and marketing of potash and 
when the imported price went 
up to about Rs 338 per tonne 
c&f Indian ports, the selling 
‘price became Rs 483 per tonne 
(packed, in 100 kg) f.o.r. pre-paid 
to destination anywhere in the 
country, or Rs 422 per metric 
ton in bulk ex ports of imports. 
It is also important to mention 
that for consumers like Trombay 
or Madras Fertilisers who use it 
as a “raw. material’, the bulk 
price ex ports of imports is 
only Rs 398.50 per tonne. 

The present price structure 
also includes certain weightage 
on internal freight equalisation 
for arriving at a uniform destina- 
tion price for bagged material 
throughout India. The extent of 
margin that was being retained 
by the MMTC should, therefore, 
be obvious. This one factor in 
the decision itself justifies of the 
Government of India to take over 
the import of potassic fertilisers 
from the MMTC, which Sri 
Chaudhuri is now advocating. 

2. Indian Potash Limited is 
predominantly a private sector 
undertaking with a “coating” of 
Joint sector undertaking. 

The list of shareholders and 
the directors of Indian Potash 
Limited should clear the miscon- 
ception that Indian Potash 
Limited is predominantly a private 
sector undertaking. Against 
nine directors presenting the 
cooperative/public sector interest, 
there are only five directors 
representing the private sector. 

The least to say, Sri Chau- 
dhuri has been extremely biased 
in his presentation and which, in 
fact, amounts to an insult to the 
directors from the public and 
cooperative sectors who are on 
the board of Indian Potas 
Limited. ; 
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3. A major part of the imported 
potash is purchased by public 
‘sector undertakings. 

Until 1970, no public sector 
undertaking other: than the 
FACT marketed potdsh or 
used it as a “raw material” 

. for the manufacture of NPK. 
complex fertilisers. The total 
off-take of potash during 1970- 
71 by all the public sector under- 
takings put together was hardly 
36,000’ tonnes, of which only, 
16,157 tonnes were taken by the 
Fertiliser Corporation of India, 
Trombay, as a “raw materjal”. 


It has always been the private © 


sector and the cooperative sector 
who worked for and established 
a market for balanced fertilisers, 
with potash—the contribution by 
the-FACT in this venture excep- 
ted. Here again, Sri Chaudhuri 
has’erred perhaps due to incom- 
plete data made available to 
him. For the sake of clarity, I 
give below the pattern of off- 
take of potash by the various 


sections of the fertiliser trade 
and fertiliser - manufacturers 
during 1971-72: 
Cooperative Sector 
17 per cent 
Government and 
semi-Govern- 
ment agencies 8 per cent 
Fertiliser 
marketers 27 per cent 
Fertiliser manu- 
facturers 17 per cent 
Other fertiliser 
> dealers 31 per cent 


4. Potash promotion and 
Indian Potash Limited. 

Jn order to assess the extent 
and quality of systematic pro- 
motional work that has been 
put in and that has to be put in 
to maintain the rate of growth 
for potash consumption at a level 
comparable with that of nitrogen 
and phosphoric acid, one has to 
appreciate— 

(a) Visual response to potash 
is not as spectacular as that for 
nitrogen and to that extent diffi- 
cult to demonstrate; 

(b) Until recently, extension 
and sales promotional work for 
potash has not been receiving any 
substantial backing from the 
fertiliser manufacturers or Go- 

“vernment agencies; 


- 
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(c) There is not indigenous 
manufacturer of potash and thus 
no institution or organisation 
orther than Indian Potash Limited 
with a direct stake in specialised 
promotion of potash, which is 
one of the three major plant 
nutrients. 

A few of the complex fertiliser 
manufacturers do promote the 
use of balanced fertilisers with 
the limited object of selling their 
specific brand of complex fertili- 
sers, and definitely not potash. 
Even this is of very recent origin 
and has yet to pick up momen- 
tum. At the same time, 
Government and Governmental 
agencies are also carrying out 
basic promotion to ° con- 
vince cultivators that the use of 
balanced fertilisers is profitable. 
There are other interests promo- 
ting the consumption of nitro- 
genous and phosphatic. fertilisers 
as well. 

It is in this context of the 
specific and specialised responsi- 
bility of an indigenous manu- 
facturer of nitrogenous or phos- 
phatic or NP or NPK. complex 
fertilisers that the role of Indian 
Potash Limited in the promotion 
and distribution of potash should 
be viewed. About the role of 
Indian Potash Limited in promo- 
ting the consumption of potash, I 
cannot do better than quote from 
the Report of the Experts Com- 
mittee on Fertilisers (Chapter 7, 
para 10): 

“Inthe demonstration pro- 
gramme organised by Indian 
Potash Limited (then Indian 
Potash Supply Agency Ltd) with 
whole-time personnel to supervise 
the demonstrations, they have 
been able to create an increasing 
awareness amongst the farmers of 
the extent of crop response to 
potash resulting in increased sales 
thereof.” 

This situation has not changed 
since thén just because a per- 
centage of the total consumption 
of potash in the country will in 
future be accounted for in the 
form of NPK complex fertilisers 
being or to be manufactured indi- 
genously. ; 

5. Services by Indian Potash 
Limited vis-a-vis its remuneration. 

Indian Potash Limited is a 
trading organisation with a 
history of seventeen years of 


service to potash in Indian agri- 
culture. Às on September 1970, 
IPL was paid a remuneration of 
Rs 38 per tonne by the STC/ 
MMTC. The services rendered 
started with the clearance of 
cargo from ports of imports, 
bagging, handling, storage, 
financing, promotion and marke- 
ting, with all liabilities thereon 
strictly on the. basis of the 
quantity of cargo landed from 
ship to ship. 

The MMTC thus retained al- 
most Rs 220 per tonne or there- 
about after accounting for the 
c.i.f. value of the cargo. The 
additional expenses they had to 
meet related only to the extent of 
discharge from ship to wharf, 
cost of bags and .bagging. The 
terms of sale at that time were 
ex godown ports of imports at 
Rs 478 per tonne. 

When IPL started dealing 
directly with the Ministry of Food 
and Agriculture from October 
1970, IPL’s remuneration was 
fixed at Rs 142.30 per tonne (and 
not Rs 143 30 per tonne as quoted 
by Sri Chaudhuri) for material 
imported in bulk. 

Within this remuneration, IPL 
has to discharge the cargo from 
this ship, pay all port dues, arrange 
customs clearance, purchase the 
gunnies for bagging, stencil the 
gunnies, standardise the bags to - 
100 kg or 50 kg per bag, trans- 
port to port and interior godowns, 
store the material, take insurance 
for the material, rail the material 
to destinations throughout ` the 
country after paying the railway 
freight and forwarding charges, 
meet the financing charges for 
periods beyond 55 days (IPL also 
offers 55 days interest-free ‘credit 
to their customers), account for 
shortages in storage, in handling 
and in transit. 

Above all, IPL also has the 
pea responsibility to promote 
the consumptionʻof potash on an 
all-India basis, for which IPL . 
presently has a staff strength of 
about 300 trained men, nine 
mobile audio-visual units and 
enormous amount of publicity ` 
material, including documentary 
films, colour transparency slides, 
etc, all attuned to propagation of 
modern techniques of agriculture 
with ae emphasis on potash. . 
For the mobility of the staff in 
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the field IPL has a number of 
Jeeps, motor cycles, etc. 

All these expenses are met out 
of this Rs 142.30 which is sub- 
stantially less than what is in- 
curred by organisations handling 
imported fertilisers but without 
any involvement in financing 
charges, promotion and sales 
organisation. As stated in the 
preceding paragraphs, complex 
manufacturers like Trombay, 
MEL, etc, who take the material 
in bulk, get a rebate up to 
Rs 74.50 per tonne in lieu of cost 
of bags, bagging, etc, out of our 
remuneration of Rs 142.30. It is 
also significant to note that IPL’s 
overheads for 1971-72 were hardly 
Rs 3.77 per tonne, and profits 
hardly in the region of Rs 3 per 
tonne, and definitely not Rs 5 per 
tonne. 

I wonder if Sri Chaudhuri 
will beable to quote a parallel 
fertiliser marketer with such low 
cost incidence for a whole range 
of service rendered on an all-India 
basis! Will Sri Chaudhuri require 
any more facts to find the reasons 
why the National Agricultural 
Commission or the Ministry of 
Agriculture, or, for that matter, 
the Ministry of Petroleum and 
Chemicals, have accepted the 
specialised role of IPL in the 
promotion and marketing of 
potash in the country! 

Sri Chaudhuri himself would 
have come to the same conclusion 
if he had an opportunity to study 
the issues in depth with all the 
facts at his disposal, because i 
am confident Sri Chaudhuri could 
have been motivated by national 
interest only when he wrote the 
article. 

K. Jacob 
Managing Director 


Madras Indian Potash Limited 
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AIR’s 
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T was a pleasant surprise last 
September to discover a half 
hour Bengali programme in the 
afternoon started by the External 
Services of All India Radio. 

It presents dignified news com- 
mentary and music to counteract 
the blatant lies in Bengali broad- 
cast by Radio Pakistan. This 
programme can be heard all over 
India and the neighbouring coun- 
tries. It has gained immense 
popularity among the Bengali 
speaking population in West 
Pakistan, and the rest of the 
Indian subcontinent, including 
Bangladesh. 

Iltis on record that Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman, while in cap- 


tivity in Pakistan, first heard the- 


voice of his daughter on this 
service of ATR to learn of the 
welfare of his family. 

Before the 14-day war started, 
hosts of letters were coming from 
listeners in West Pakistan. Now 
a very large number of them are 
pouring in remote corners of India 
and Bangladesh. At present pos- 
tal communication with West 
Pakistan has snapped. 

' The Calcutta station of AIR 
and the Dacca station of Bangla- 
desh Radio are too weak to be 
heard in West Pakistan. The 
unfortunate Bengalees in West 
Pakistan are under severe mental 
stress and the Bengali „service 
from Delhi provides them the 
only means of reliable Communi- 
cation in Bengali. 

While Pakistan Radio continues 
merrily ` its Bengali broadcast 
vilifying India and Bangladesh, it 


is understood that the External 


Services of All India Radio is 
going to discontinue this meagre 
half-hour programme for reasons 
best known to the authorities. It 
may also be mentioned here that 
the news programme in Sindhi 
and Punjabi started in External 
Services would continue. 

Now that Bengali is the 


national language of a friendly 
neighbouring country, it would 
be all the more appropriate that 
we project Bengali programme 
through External Services for the 
Bangalee speaking people any- 
where abroad. If London, Tokyo, 
Moscow or Washington could 
have Begalee programmes, why 
should we lag behind? 

It is hoped our energetic Mini- 
ster for Information will recon- 
sider the decision, hastily taken 
by the authorities, and not only 
continue the programme but ex- 
tend the time to at least one hour 
per day. 

Partha Chatterjee 
Bombay 


Editor’s 
Notebook 


The Editor of Weekly Round 
Table, in a communication to us, 
appears to have taken exception 
to the “Editor’s Notebook” in 
the Mainstream of March 18, 
1972, in which N.C. had written 
as follows: - 

“Along with the euphoria over 
Bangla Desh liberation, there is 
no visible sign of glorifying the 
brass-hat. The pathetic state in 
which Pakistan finds herself 
under the dispensation of the 
Pentagon-propped Generals had 
discounted any such possibility; 
though one does hear strange 
voices, as that of the retired Maj, 
General Som Dutt who, writing 
recently in a weekly under the 
editorship of a former Foreign 
Minister, has demanded a perma- 
nent Chairman of the Chiefs of 
Staff Committee: ‘Not only 
would the military view point be 
placed before the Government 
but the Committee would have 
conveyed to it the political con- 
siderations on the issue under 
discussion’—a rather outspoken 
demand that the Service Chiefs 
should have a say in political 
aspects of national security.” 

As will be clear from the 
above, ‘the views of Sri Dinesh 
Singh, former Foreign Minister”, 
was not the subject-matter of the 
comment. 

Editor 
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Kim Il Sung’s Interview on Immediate 
Economic and Political 
Policies of Korea 


The following excerpts from an interview given by 
Marshal Kim El Sung, leader of the Korean Workers’ 
Party and the entire Korean people, to the advisor 
to the Editorial Board and Chief Reporter of the 
local news section of the Japanese newspaper Yomiuri 
Shimbun, are based on the text published in the 
Pyongyang Times of January 22, 1972. 


ON THE JUCHE IDEA 


T™ Juche idea is the so'e-guiding idea of our Party 
and the guiding principle for all activities of the 


Democratic People’s Republic of Korea. Taking 
the Juche idea as an unshakable guiding principle in 
revolution and construction, we have thoroughly 
established Juche in all domains. 


Thus, the Juche idea demands everybody to make 
the revolution of his country the focal point of h's 
thinking and revolutionary practice. Revolution 
and construction are cagried on by people. 


The main reason for the collapse of the nationa- 
ligt movement and failure of the early communist 
movement in our country lay in flunkeyism and sec- 
tarianism resulting from it. _ 

The Juche idea is embodied, first of all, in the 
lines of independence in politics, self-sustenance in 
economy and self-defence in national defence. 


The line of carrying on economic construction 
and defence building simultaneously to increase the 
economic might and defence potentials of the coun- 
try alike in the light of the imperialist manoeuvres 
for aggression and war, and the line and policy of 
reunifying the country in a peaceful way by the 
efforts of the Korean people themselves free from 
interference of any outside forces after driving the 
US imperialist aggressors out of south Korea—all 
this is the original lines and policies that embody 
the Juche idea. 

This was why we put forward the line of building 
an independent national economy right after libera- 
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tion and carried it out through all hardships. 


We make it a principle to maintain and uphold 
indepedence on the basis of the Juche idea and, at the 
same time, to strengthen internationalist unity and 
Cooperation. The independence we advocate is by 
no Means separated from proletarian internationa- 
lism. Just as there can be no internationalism apart 
from independence, so can there be no independence 
apart from internationalism. It does not befit a 
communist to turn his back on proletarian inter- 
nationalism on the pretext of maintaining indepen- 
dence. This precisely means sliding into national 
egoism. 


ON SOCIALIST CONSTRUCTION IN OUR 
COUNTRY AND CENTRAL TASKS OF TH 
SIX-YEAR PLAN . 


Last year we embarked upon fulfilling the Six- 
Year Plan, a new long-range plan. The three Major 
tasks advanced by our Party are, first, to dynamically 
promote the technical revolution in industrial bran- 
ches to Narrow down the distinction between heavy 
and light labour; secondly, to keep expediting the 
technical revolution in the countryside to reduce the 
difference betWeen agricultural and industrial labour; 
and thirdly, to carry on the technical revolution to 
free the women from the heavy burdens of house- 
hold chores, Ina Word, the three major tasks of 
the technical revolution are honourable revolutionary 
tasks to free the working people from heavy and 
arduous labour. . 


We will take a series of steps during the Six- 
Year Plan to raise the people’s living standard to a 
higher level. The most important task we have set 
ourselves for the improyement of the people’s life is 
to quickly eliminate the distinctions between the 
workers and peasants in their living standards and 
the differences between the urban and rural popula- 
tion in their living conditions. 
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We are going to introduce compulsory 10-year 
education on the basis of the successes and experien- 
ces gained in compulsory 9-year technical education, 
and further improve the educational work in the 
future on the basis of the socialist principles of 
Pedagogy set forth by our Party. 


Only by giving priority to the ideological revolu- 


tion can the historic task of revolutionizing and 
working-classizing the whole society be solved suc- 
cessfully and the material fortress as well as the 
ideological fortress in socialist and communist con- 
struction be occupied at an earlier date. 


The building of socialism and communism re- 
quires the elimination of the difference between the 
working Class and the peasantry in their working 
conditions through the development of the produc- 
tive forces and, at the same time, the gradual obli- 
teration of the distinctions in the ideology and 
morality, cultural and technical levels of all mem- 
bers. of society. 


ON SOME INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


The forces of imperialism are declining and the 
forces of the people for peace, democracy, national 
independence and socialism are gaining ‘in scope 
and strength in our time. ._The US imperialists, who 

. sustained an ignominious defeat in the Korean war 
for the first time in their history, are being pounded 
and mauled in succession in all parts of the world 
going downhill continuously. 


The strength of the US imperialists who had 
been oppressing and controlling others with nuclear 
blackmail and dollars is now sagging. Now that 
the nuclear blakmail does not work and the dollars 
in their pockets have run out, few countries toe their 
line. In order to get out of the scrape, the US im- 
perialists have come out with the notorious “Nixon 
doctrine” aimed at making Asians fight Asians in 
Asia and making the Near-and Middle East people 
fight themselvés in the Near and Middle East. 


.The US imperialists attach special importance to 
Japanese militarism in realizing the “Nixon doctrine” 
in Asia. 

Under the aegis of US imperialism, militarism 
has been revived in Japan and the Japanese milita- 
rists have turned into dangerous forces of aggression 





in Asia with the backing of US imperialism. This is 
a hard fact. 


Our country is the first target of Japanese mili- 
tarism in its overseas aggression programme. The 
Japanese militarists in conspiracy and collaboration 
with the south Korean puppets have now stretched 
out their black hands of aggression deep into all the 
Political, economic, cultural and military fields of 
the southern half of our country. And they have 
worked out operation plans for invading our coun- 
try and other Socialist countries of Asia and are 
conducting war exercises in succession. Sato has 
gone so far as to clamour about a “‘forestalling 
attack” against our country. 


Through their heroic struggle against the US im- ` 
perialist aggressors the Vietnamese people have in- 
flicted an irretrievable defeat upon the enemy and 
are greatly contributing. to the cause of the world 
progressive people for peace, national independence 
and socialism. The Vietnamese people are now 
fighting with greater intensity to clear South Viet 
Nam of the US imperialist agpression forces and 
attain genuine independence and reunification of the 
country. 


As you say, as regards the question concerning 
the United Nations, many countries and broad public 
opinion of the world now call 1972 “a year of 
Korea”. Of course, we must wait and -see whether 
this year will be “a, year of Korea” or not, but we 
think it is an expression of the world people’s support 
to and trust in the struggle of our people for national 
dignity, reunification and independence. As for our 
stand towards the United Nations, the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea has respected the UN 
Charter up to now and has never violated it. 


The United Nations should revoke all “resolu- 
tions” on the “Korean question” fabricated illegally 
by the US imperialists in the United Nations. Or, 
it may be good that it takes a just policy towards 
Korea so as to see all the previous illegal “resolu- 
tions” nuillified. The UN must take steps to make 
the US imperialist aggressive forces occupying south 
Korea under the “UN” signboard withdraw and 
dissolve its “Commission for the Unification and 
Rehabilitation of Korea”, an aggressive tool of US 
imperialism against Korea. The UN must stop any 
interference in the Korean question, 
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NORTH-EAST REGION AND GACHAR (Continued from page 8) 


In addition to this arrangement, 
the hill areas are now being 
divided into autonomous districts, 
each with an, elected district 
council to deal with matters con- 
cerning local development and 
other matters important to the 
tribals of Manipur. 

In Mizoram, Rawi-Lakhar 
Autonomous Region is upgraded 
and made into an- autonomous 
district within Mizoram which, 
under the Twenty-seventh Amend- 
ment Act of 1971, gets a Legisla- 
ture and a Council of Ministers 
for the Union Territory. 

The area and the population 
of the different units which now 
emérged in the North-Eastern 
region are shown in table. ` J 

Besides a common Governor 
for the five States and a common 
High Court of the entire region 
and provision for joint-cadre of 
All-India services for Assam and 
Meghalaya, on the one hand, and 
Manipur and Tripura, on the 
other, there would be a high-level 
advisory body, the North-Eastern 
Council, to providea forum for 
all the States and Union Terri- 
tories in this region to evolve 
and implementa regional deve- 
lopment plan aimed at securing 
balanced development of the 
area. For the time being Naga- 
land is staying out of this North- 
Eastern Council which is to be 

resided over by the Union Home 
inister. 

What is called for in this 
north-eastern region of the coun- 
tryisa dynamic programme of 
road construction, improvement 
of transport facilities, power gen- 
eration and industrialization in 
which all the units in the region 
can participate as equal partners. 
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A challenging programme of this 
nature has to be planned and 
executed for the region as a 
whole without the constraints of 
State boundaries. The Brahma- 
putra River Commission must 
fit in such a regional plan. 

“The integrated development 
of this region depends now on 
the cooperative functioning of 
a dynamic socio-economic regio- 
nal plan. The North-Eastern 
Council should be more than a 
formal forum for collective 
developmental effort. The mec- 
hanics of such a dynamic plan 
should be worked out in consul- 
tation with the Planning Com- 
mission. 

Normally, any administrative 
readjustment should not disturb 
the delicate socio-political bal- 
ance. But the map of the north- 
eastern region of India has been 
redrawn in a manner whose 
significance is more than purely 
administrative. It is designed 
toremove tension and promote 
national integration between dif- 
ferent ethnic, linguistic and 
other groups. 

Shortly after Independence, 
the idea of ““Purvachal Pradesh” 
comprising Manipur, Tripura 
and Cachar was mooted. Manipur 
and Tripura-are now full-fledged 
States. Only the district of 
Cachar, already an economically 
neglected area, also remain 
politically neglected. 

The vast majority, namely, 98 
per cent of about 18 lakhs of peo- 
ple of Cachar, speak Bengali. Bar- 
ring the small labour population 
inthe tea gardens and some 
75,116 Manipuris (1961 Census), 
the indigenous population speaks 
Bengali, belong ethnologically to 
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the Bengali race, have the same 
manner, customs, traditions and 
thoughts as other Bengalis. 


Cachar now hungers for an iden- ` 


tity of its own. 

The present-day Assam is 
essentially unilingual. The Assa- 
mese is the official language of 
the State. Cachar has absolutely 
no affinity whatsoever, lingustic 
or social, with Assam from which 
itis separated by hills. Neither 
the people of Cachar nor those 
of Assam have shown any dis- 
position to merge their exclu- 
siveness. 

More than one hundred years 
of administrative connections 
with Assam have produced no 
appreciable change in the social 
sentiments of the people of either 
race. Of, the 17,11,953 popula- 
tion of Cachar (1971 pee 
census figure), only 4,542 persons 
are Assamese-speaking (1961. cen- 
sus) in an area of 2,680 square 
miles. The demand of Cochar 
to merge with the Bengali-speak- 
ing areas goes back to July 1924 
when the Assam Legislative 
Council passed a resolution to 
that effect. 

Cachar with its huge Bengali 
population of about 18 million 
and on the frontier of Bangla- 
desh, may prove to bea focal 
point of tension in the north- 
eastern region if immediate re- 
medial measures are not taken. 
The creation of another Bengali- 
speaking State with about 1.56 
million people in an area of 
10.24 thousand square kilometre 
has. brightened its hopes for an 
identity of its own. The reorgani- 
zation of the north-eastern re- 
gion would be complete only 
when the linguistic’aspirations of 
-the people of Cachar finds its. 
natural outlet either in its be- 
coming Union Territory or its 
merger with Tripura, its imme- 
‘diate neighbour. 

This reorganization may go a 
long way to meet the hopes and 
desires of the north-eastern re- 
gion with people of various 
ethnic and linguistic affinities, 
avoiding this region being tur- 
ned into a veritable stagnant 
pool of discontentment and 

pte a national security pro- 
em. 
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only key to the Solution of 


India’s 
Socialism. “and when I use 
this word I do so not ina 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however, 
something even more than 
an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and as 
such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and 
the subjection of the Indian people except through 
Socialism. 
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Reet pronouncements on the 
economic policy of the Gov- 
ernment of India have had a 
mixed reaction. 

Those who hoped and wished 
the Government to move in a 
more radical direction expedi- 
tiously have been unhappy. On 
the other hand, the reference 
made by the Government spokes- 
men to the need for social justice 
and reducing inequalities, to 
undertake land reforms and to 
provide employment opportuni- 
ties, has led many to see the first 
steps towards implementation of 
the programme of Garibi Hatao. 

The debate on economic 
policy will continue to proceed 
on slippory grounds through a 
mass of confusion unless it is 
taken into account that inter- 
national institutions nurtured 
and sustained by world capita- 
lism, particularly US capital, 
have their owg polioy which 
they seek to impose not 
always by direct subjugation but 
through intellectual subservience 
of the bureaucracy and the elite 
in the developing countries. The 
World Bank and various inter- 
national economic monetary and 
fiscal institutions and aid and 
investment policies and trading 
practices seek to impose the US- 
oriented economic policies which 
aims at defending and safeguard- 
ing the interests of the Western 
powers in particular, and of capi- 
talism in the developing countries 
in general. 

The basic objective of these 
policies is to ensurethat the deve- 
loping countries do not pursue a 
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policy which might reduce their 
dependence on the West and that 


. within their own country they are 


not able to weaken the hold of the 
capitalist or the monopoly class 
which acts as a dependable ally 
of US monopoly. While fashion- 
ing such a policy, resistance 
comes up from the popular 
pressures within the developing 
countries, the heightened political 
awareness of the people and their 
experiences of the functioning of 
the inequitous system at home 
and abroad. 

. Itis, therefore, not surprising 
that the Western egg-heads 
serving world capital have to 
frequently engage in denouncing 


their own arguments and more. 


than that to indulge in such 
pseudo-revolutionary phrase- 
mongerings which would con- 
fuse the people in regard to 
the real intention behind their 
policy-moves. 

During what was described as 
the First Development Decade, 
emphasis was laid on strengthen- 
ing of the basic infrastructure 
on the ground that this would 
facilitate growth in future years. 
When poverty continued to in- 
crease and disparities did not 
diminish, entire effort was con- 
centrated on convincing the peo- 
ple in the developed world that 
population increase was the real 
cause of their misery and that if 
population could be planned and 
the rate of its increase reduced, 
it would be possible to tackle the 
problems of poverty successfully. 
Propaganda offensive succeeded 
in diverting the attention even of 
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the gullible only for a temporary 
period from the basic causes 
of poverty, unemployment and 
misery, 

When the First Development 
Decade was over, people found 
that disparities had increased, 
that the fruits of planned invest- 
ment have been appropriated by 
a small fragment of the popula- 
tion and that the sharpening 
consciousness and the increasing 
misery of the people threatened to 
develop into a serious explosion. 
A “new” strategy is, therefore, 
being worked out for the seven- 
ties and the fact that the World 
Bank has been able to sell its 
ideas to various developing coun- 
tries including India is obvious 
from the official pronouncements 
of the Governments in this region. 

With the First Develop- 
ment Decade showing up the 
contradiction between economic 
growth and social justice, an 
attempt was made to convince 
the people and the Governments 
that “an increase in inequalities 
before the stage of take-off is 
inevitable if tha aim isto accele- 
rate the rate of economic 
growth”. This viewpoint also 
advocated concentration of in- 
vestment on productive sectors 
and only peripheral attention to 
social sectors. 

Today, the same protagonists 
of inevitability of inequalities have 
changed their tune. They are 
trying to make their economic 
theories stand on their head. Their 
argument is that so far their econo- 
mic theory has contributed towards 
the solution of the problems of 
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unemployment and poverty by 
increasing the gross national pro- 
duct of the various countries. 
Now, for a change, an attempt 
should be made to solve the pro- 
blem of poverty which will take 
care of gross national product or 
economic growth automatically. 

When “green revolution” was 
being sold on a big scale, it was 
claimed that it would solve the 
problems of rural poverty, spe- 
cially in the areas with permanent 
irrigation or assured rainfall. It 
is now conceded that “in the 
agricultural sector also, it appears 
that income inequalities have 
tended to increase in recent years. 
The green revolution has pri- 
marily benefited the farmers with 
large holdings, good quality land, 
better irrigation facilities, higher 
educational levels and better 
financial standings... . 

“The new technology was at 
present confined to only a small 
percentage of the farmers with 
large areas and ample resources. 
It had failed to reach the vast 
majority of the small farmers, 
whether owners or tenants, who 
for lack of resources could not 
apply the packages of practices 
required, Besides, the possibility 
of higher yields was pushing up 
land values, at the same time 
making cultivation through hired 
farm labour more profitable. 
Consequently, a tendency was 
seen among land owners to dis- 
pense with their tenants in favour 
of farm labourers. As of now, 
the immediate impact of the 
green revolution has been a sharp 
increase in rentals, insecurity of 
tenure, landlessness and polarisa- 
tion in the levels of production 
and income.” (ECAFE Report) 

But instead of drawing the 
necessary conclusion from this ex- 
perience, that technology cannot 
be a substitute for ideology, and 
unless structural changes are made 
in the pattern of ownership and 
income, technological improve- 
ments aggravate the problem, an 
attempt is being made to convince 
the developing countries that in- 
stead of going for such structural 
reforms, they should concentrate 
their efforts and résources on 
developing techniques and in- 

uts which may give to the cul- 
tivators in the non-irrigated and 
dry areas the same benefits which 
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the cultivators in the areas of 
permanent irrigation and assured 
rainfall could get due to hybrid 
seeds and improved agricultural 
practices which collectively were 
called the “green revolution.” 

Even the ECAFE Report con- 
cedes that it is the tendency of a 
capitalistic 
system to aggravate income ine- 
qualities. It is also conceded 
that ‘by international standards, 
the upper income groups in most 
of the developing ECAFE coun- 
tries bear a light tax burden” and 
that the preponderance of indi- 
rect taxes and the large number 
of fiscal concessions which pri- 
marily benefit the higher income 
groups and substantial tax eva- 
sion have sabotaged the impact 
of fiscal policies directed at achi- 
eving a more equitable distribu- 
tion.. 

But the obvious conclusion 
flowing from this experience 
that private enterprise capitalis- 
tic system should be gradually 
replaced by public sector at the 
commanding heights of the eco- 
nomy, is not drawn. Instead, an 
idea is being pushed that tax 
system should be examined in 
their entirety in relation to the 
social objective of reducing income 
inequalities. Though it sounds 


good and pleasing to the ear, in 
essence, it isa plea for postpone- 
ment of drastic action. 

It is no longer possible to sell 
the idea, as was done a few years 
ago, that the private sector manu- 
facturing industry would largely 
solve the problem of unemploy- 
ment. Itisalso not possible to 
convince anyone that agrioulture, 
under the impact of ‘‘green revo- 
lution”, can solve the unemp- 
loyment problem in the rural 
areas. 

In view of those serious res- 
traints on the intellectual mano- 
euvrability of US capitalism, 
an impressive and new-look 
jargon is now being popularised. 
It is said that the problem of 
poverty should be tackled first. 
And while doing so, the most 
deprived section of the society, 
the poorest among the poor, 
should receive the Government’s 
first attention. For this, a massive 
programme of employment gene- 
ration should be undertaken. 

This should be supplemented 
with a programme to improve the 
nutrition content of the food 
that the poorer sections of the 
population consume. Attempt 
should be made, thus, on under- 
taking food consumption and 
nutrition education, employment, 
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housing and recreation of the 
lowest strata of society, and 
thereby their standard of living 
should be raised in the first 
instance. 

The essence of this strategy is 
onc3 again to pursuade the deve- 
loping countries to keep away 
from any basic change in their 
economic structure. Since the 
poorest live in the rural areas 
and in a country like India in 
the tribal belt, it is expacted 
that this strategy would result in 
subsidiig the causes of periodic 
outbursts of violence in those 
areas. 

The World Bank is prepared 
to assist and finance such pro- 
grammes because, obviously, Mac- 
Namara is extremely worried (1) 
that the fruits of development 


have not percolated to the 
lowest level of the population. 
The Planning Commission, 


under Sri Subramaniam, in its 
anxiety to solve the problem in 
accordance with the ready-made 
solutions which the intellectual 
factories in the United States 
dish out, has prepared a massive 
programme of employment 
generation for undertaking a 
natural resources survey, expan- 
sion and improvement in the 
quality of education by replace- 
ment of matriculate teachers by 
graduates, and by undertaking 
rural works programme on a 
large scala, ta provide jobs to the 
unemployed and underemployed 
in the rural areas. 

The question will naturally 
arise sooner or later from where 
to find resources to finance such 
a gigantic venture. With this, the 
programmes of improving the 
nutrition content of food not 
only for children but for the wor- 
kers, etc., expansion of health 
facilities, reorganisation of family 
planning programme, are also on 
the agenda.- Since the Assembly 
elections are just over, it is possi- 
ble for the State Governments as 
well as the Centre to take some 
measures which may be unpalat- 
able to a section of the affluent 
classes, 

The Budget proposals which 
the post-poll Governments have 
placed before various State As- 
semblies do not indicate any 
serious effort to mobilise addi- 
tional resources, Since the Sixth 
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Finance Commission is likely to 
be set up soon, there is bound to 
be a tendency on the part of the 
States to avoid bridging their 
non-plan revenue gaps. 

The planning Commission it- 
self has got preoccupied with the 
preparatory work of the Fifth 
Pian and, therefore, any signifi- 
cant reorientation of the annual 
plans for the remaining two years 
of the Fourth Plan is ruled out. 
In this background it will not be 
wrong to assume that an attempt 
will be made to postpone any se- 
rious effoit at resource mobilisa- 


tion by attacking the vested in- . 


terests and the propertied classes 
in the rural and the urban areas. 

When the Fifth Plan is ready 
to be launched, elections to the 
Lok Sabha would be near at 
hand. The experts in the Plann- 
ing Commision and Secretariat 
would then pose before” the 
Government and the political lea- 
dership two alternatives: either to 
undertake a massive internal 
resource mobilisation to under- 
take employment generation pro- 
gtammes and other programmes 
affecting the poorest sections of 
society; or, to agree to accept 
financial assistance if not from 
the United States of America, at 
least from the World Bank. 


PRM Minister Indira Gandhi 

has honestly and candidly 
pointed out recently on more than 
one occasion that the instruments 
and policies which the Govern- 
ment devised and relied upon to 
achieve certain social objectives, 


~ have produced exactly the con- 


trary results. She has also hint- 
ed that it may be necessary to 
evolve some new policies to tackle 
the specific problems facing this 
country. 

This is a welcome and refresh- 
ing approach, and this provides 
an opportunity for the progres- 
sive intellectuals, Left and demo- 
cratic political parties, econo- 
mists and technocrats and others 
to become involved in the for- 
mulation of policies which may 
take the country forward towards 
its objective of socialism and 
self-reliance. Barring the politi- 
cal elements standing on the fringe 
of the mainstream of national 


. will 


opinion—like the communalists, 
the Rightists and the Left extre- 
mists—there is a near consensus 
in the country about the goals 
that it should pursue. 

To the extent that the Left 
and democratic parties share 
this goal, they also should be 
partners in forging the instru- 
ment and fashioning the methods 
to attain those objectives. The 
old-style’ opposition functioning 
which consisted only of taking 
a negative approach to the pro- 
blems, pointing out shortcomings 
of Government, laying thick all 
sorts of discontent in order to 
take political advantage thereof, 
have no place in the new political 
Setting in the counrry. . 

Left and democratic political 
parties, organisations of workers 
and employees, youth and intel- 
lectuals, all have to share the 
responsibility andthe burden of 
building the economy and taking 
it forward. The negativist infruc- 
tuous approach must be left for the 
reactionary and Right-wing par- 
ties because they are bound to 
persist in their pursuit of oppos- 
ing an advance in a progressive 
direction. 

Such an involyement in the 
building of a consensus about the 
concrete steps needed to be taken 
for economic reconstruction of 
the country, are also necessary, 
because in the absence of such 
a community of outlook based ' 
On popular support and under- 
standing, the reactionary sections 
of the bureaucracy and the pro- 
US lobby in various economic 
Ministries will try to distort the 
urge for new policy initiative and 
misguide it into channels which 
give the impression of 
being innovative but which in 
essence are designed to pre- 
serve the basic ownership and 
production pattern intact. 

Some of the recent policy pos- 
tulates in the economic sphere 
bring this out very clearly. The 
import and export policy of the 
Government for the year 1972-73 
apparently seeks to make a bold 
bid to promote exports so that 
the country may pay for its im- 
port bills through its own foreign 
exchang: earnings. The objective’ 
ofa vigorous export promotion 
is no doubt correct, but the in- 
struments which are being used 
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and which are sought to be used 
to achieve this end need to be 
carefully scrutinised. 

Though exports have shown 
an upward trend and the Govern- 
ment hopes taachieve the target 
of a total export volume of 
Rs 1,629 crores in 1971-72, the 
adverse balance of trade is tending 
to widen. The trade gap during 
1971-72 up to January 1972 was 
Rs 242 crores, and it was expected 
that by the end of March 1972, 
the figure may push up to Rs 260 
crores. The gains of the record 
exports of Rs 1,338 crores from 
April 1971 to January 1972 was 
more than offset by the import 
volume swelling to a total of 
Rs 1,580 crores. 

In this background, it is ne- 
cessary to examine the continued 
validity of the use of liberal im- 
port licences as an incentive for 
export promotion, which should 
not be lost sight of with the bur- 
den-of debt servicing rapidly 
mounting. A large proportion 
of the inflow of the so-called 
foreign aid is being utilised main- 
ly for debt repayments and other 
service charges. India has to 
earn foreign exchange not only 
to end its dependence on external 
sources to meet its import re- 
quirements but also to be able to 
honour its debt commitments. 

On the one hand, the Govern- 
ment has not yet made up its 
mind to place a moratorium on 
repatriation of profits by foreign 
concerns and, on the other, in the 
not-so-firm hope of promoting 
exports there is a tendency not 
only to encourage foreign colla- 
boration in the priority sector 
but also in the non-priority sec- 
tor. What is amazing is that 
even in the field of trade where 
foreign collaboration is prohibited 
so far, the Government appears 
willing to allow foreign collabo- 
ration. - 

In the context of import sub- 
stitution it may be interesting to 
point out that the Economic Sut- 
vey of Asia and the Far East 
- presented at the 28th Session of 


the ECAFE held in March 1972 in > 


Bangkok, pointed out that “in 
their import substitution policies 
a number of countries have 
directed their attention to actual 
demands from the higher income 
prackets, such as durable consu- 
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mer goods of a sophisticated 
nature, rather than to a potential 
demand from the lower income 
brackets for simpler and less 
sophisticated products.... The 
preference for foreign goods may 
also be lower among the lower 
income brackets, in particular 
among illiterates in rural areas: 
the demonstration effect is a 
typical urban, middle and upper 
class phenomenon. Equalisation 
of income distribution may thus 
require a radical change in import 
substitution policies, a ohange 
which, on the other hand, is 
likely to have positive effects 
from a pure allocation point of 
view.” 

It is also pointed out that 
“strong interference with wealth 
and income distribution may 
thus give rise to a need for 
control of private capital out- 
flows and such controls are 
effective only when all capital 
movements are controlled. But 
this in turn requires complete 
control of commodity exports 
and imports and of other foreign 
payments because export and 
import transactions offer the 
simplest way of evading controls 
of capital movements.” 

The country is committed to 
complete State take-over of im- 
ports and exports. It is true 
that seventy per cent of imports 
are at present channelised through 
public sector agencies. But the 
pace of expansion of the role of 
public sector needs to be accele- 
rated. In the field of exports 
most of the export houses which 
are being given special facilities 
are in the private sector, and the 
Government at least for the time 
being is not inclined to disturb 
them on the ground that their 
skill, experience and expertise 
should used for export pro- 
motion. ; 

Reduction of import bill and 
vigorous mobilisation of internal 
resources are the two sides of 
the same coin. This cannot be 
done unless the Government is 
willing to hurt the classes which 
have become habituated to soft 
living. Luxury goods continue 
to claim a sizable percentage of 
our foreign exchange earnings, 
though explanations are always 
advanced that import of certain 
commodities is necessary for 


maintaining and accelerating the 
tempo of production. 

The memorandum on the 
Fourth Plan stated that the “bulk 
of our imports, apart from food 
imports, consists of petroleum 
products, crude oil, metals, che- 
micals, machinery and equipment. 
These commodities will be re- 
quired in increasing quantities as 
the economy grows in size and 
complexity; and, unless deliberate 
attempts are made to enlarge 
their domestic production, there 
can be no escape from large-scale 
dependence on foreign loans and 
grants.” 

In the present mood in the 
country and the renewed empha- 
sis on self-reliance, it is not pos- 
sible for any official document to 
justify blatantly the need for 
dependence on foreign aid and 
grants. But let us not forget that 
the same surge for self-reliance had 
permeated the country after the 
Indo-Pakistan war in 1965. Sri 
Lal Bahadur Shastri in his broad- 
cast to the nation on October 10, 
1965, said: “The one lesscn which 
we all learn and whose implica- 
tions we must all accept deep 
down in our hearts is that for the 
preservation of freedom we must 
be as self-reliant as possible.” 

The whole country knows 
how the will for self-reliance was 
undermined and weakened and 
how the American imperialists 
pressurised and subverted the 
policies pursued by this country. 

The situation today is ne 
doubt very much more reassur- 
ing; and fortunately once again 
there is determination and con- 
viction among the people about 
the need for self-reliance. There is 
greater political awareness in the 
country than in 1965 and there is 
a greate and stronger consensus 
on objectives. But we must not 
forget that the Western capitalist 
economies and their international 
organisations and the agents of 
vested interests within the country 
are making surreptitious efforts 
once again to weaken that will by 
promoting ideas and policies 
which are self-defeating. 

This is a big challenge and the 
progressive forces in the country 
must accept this challenge square- 
ly, boldly and concretely. 


April 4 


Jana Sangh: 


Debacle 
and 
After 


A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


TH Jana Sangh which has suff- 
ered one of its Worst debacles 
in the Assembly elections, is 
strenuously making efforts to re- 
furbish its shattered image. 

lt is now obvious that the 
party is in search of scapegoats to 
explain its rout and boost the 
sagging morale of its rank and 
file. The suspension of Sri 
Niranjan Varma, a leading light 
of the Madhya Pradesh Jana 
Sangh, expulsion of twelve other 
prominent workers of the party 
in Madhya Pradesh, and denigra- 
tion of Sri Pitambar Das in Uttar 
Pradesh, are calculated steps to 
rid the party of doubtful ele- 
ments. In launching this clean- 
sing operation, the party also 
hopes to weed out such elements 
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who are suspected to having a 
soft corner for the ruling 
Congress led by Smt Indira 
Gandhi. 

The Rashtriya Swayamsewak 
Sangh, which forms the mainstay 
of the Jana Sangh, too, has de- 
cided to follow a line that would 
Strengthen the RSS at the grass- 
root level. According to know- 
ledgeable sources, the RSS has 
launched a vigorous drive to re- 
cruit younger elements from the 
Hindu New Year Day. 

The first ‘eaction of the Jana 
Sangh to the election_ debacle 
was a mixture of shock, dismay 
and bitterness. This was reflected 
in the editorial of the Motherland, 
the Jana Sangh-cum-RSS mouth- 
piece, Tt bemoaned that the Op- 
position parties “have lost even 
in pockets which they have been 
holding since the first general 
election in 1952”, and said that 
“it could dispirit the most stout- 
hearted”. 

These reactions were accom- 
panied by approving references 
to Sri George Fernandes and 
Madhu Limaye of the Socialist 
Party and Sri A.K.. Gopalan and 


‘Sri Jyoti Basu of the CPM who 


had expressed the view that there 
was no hope for ‘‘free and fair” 
elections in the present set up. 
However, the Jana Sangh daily 
counselled them against despera- 
tion. 

The Jana Sangh working 
committee which met in Delhi in 
the third week of last month, 
broadly agreed with the assess- 
ment that the elections were “not 
fair’. The party, therefore, de- 
cided to immediately contact 
other Opposition parties for a 
joint campaign to ensure ‘‘equal 
cpportunities” for all in regard 
to the use of mass media etc 
during the election. 

It sought to shift all the res- 
ponsibility for its debacle cn to 
the shoulders of the Congress. 
Obviously this was not enough to 
satisfy the rank and file but it 
also had an eye on the possibility 
of an early election in UP. 

Although the Jana Sangh 
working committee resolution 
was silent about the failure 
of the party’s policies, Sri 
Atal Bihari Vajpayee did point to 
some of them. For instance, 
“the people of the Punjab did not 


pardon the Jana Sangh for its 
coalition with the Akalis”, he 
told pressmen, while in Haryana, 
the electoral adjustments with 
other parties proved more bene- 
ficial to the Syndicate than to the 
Jana Sangh. 

The only other admission by 
the party is that it miserably 
failed in its “strategy” of delinking 
the national issues from the local 
issues. lt still holds that the 
strategy was basically correct and 
there was nothing wrong with its 
approach on the national issue 
itself. 

Incidently, it was Sri Vajpayee 
who had told the Ghaziabad 
General Council meeting of the 
Jana Sangh in November last that 
he would be the first to congratu- 
late the Prime Minister if she libe- 
rated Bangladesh and succeeded in 
sending the refugees back to their 
homes. It may be recalled that 
at the Ghaziabad meeting, appre- 
hension was expressed by some 
top leaders that if the Bangladesh 
issue was settled in India’s favour 
and Smt Gandhi decided to have 
the Assembly elections according 
to schedule, this would place the 
Jana Sangh at a disadvantage. 
However, the party has now 
chosen to ascribe the defeat to 
what it calls “unequal and un- 
fair” elections. 

The Jana Sangh’s national 
ambition since the 1967 election 
has been to emerge as only alter- 
native to the Congress. In per- 
suance of this ambition, the 
party had fielded as many as 
1,231 candidates in the elections in 
sixteen States and two Union 
Territories, covering a total of 
2,727 seats. This number was 
next only to the Congress. À 

The Jana Sangh election mani- 
festo was entitled “The Only Al- 
ternative”, which signified the 
lofty ambitions of the party. In 
the five Hindi-speaking States of 
Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Rajas- 
than, Himachal and Haryana and 
the Union Territory of Delhi, it 
contested 756 seats out of a total 
of 995. 

With this posture, the party 
had hoped to emerge as the second 
largest party next to Congress. In 
fact, many observers did not rule 
out this possibility in view of the 
fact that the RSS which provides 
the sinews for elections had a 
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well organised base over the length 
and breadth of the country. 

But what emerged is that the 
party failed even to retain‘its 1967 
strength or even the declined 
strength after the 1969 mid-term 
elections in some of the northern 
States. Moreover, it ended third 
and the CP] dislodged it from the 
second position which the Jana 
Sangh had attained after the 
1967 election in terms of number 
of MLAs in the States under 
review. 


Hopes Belied 


Its total tally 105 as against 
181 before the election. It has 
not only lost control over the 
Delhi Metropolitan Council but 
has also been reduced to a non- 
entity—its seats have come down 
from 32 to a mere five ina House 
of 56 It may be recalled that 
the party had lost all its six 
out of seven sitting seats in the 
Lok Sabha mid-term election 
from Delhi, but its victory in the 
Delhi Corporation election soon 
after the Lok Sabha poll had 
salvaged its position to some 
extent. 

Despite the present rout in 
Delhi, the Jana Singh can no 
doubt draw the satisfaction that 
jt won five seats for 5.4 lakh 
votes while the Congress won 
44 seats for 6.8 lakh votes. 
This can hardly bea consolation 
for the rank and file because it 
is a well-known fact that even 
the Congress suffered a shar 
decline in the 1967 poll thoug 
its loss of votes was only mar- 
ginal. The Opposition parties 
had wrested power from the 
Congress in some of the States 
even though the latter had 
slightly increased its percentage 
of votes compared to 1962. 

The Jana Sangh has been 
most discomfited in the Hindi 
region. lt has won only 93 
seats in all, as against its tally 
of 177 after the 1967 elections. 
The patty was badly mauled in 
MP. The number of its MLAs 
in MP has gone down from 78 
to 48. It had hoped to win 
power or at least deprive the 
Congress of a majority. 

With the powerful backing of 
the House of Scindias, the Jana 
Sangh had swept the LokSabha 
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poll of 1971 in the Madhya 
Bharat region and had gained 
majority of votes in 104 Assem- 
bly constituencies in MP. But 
the Congress has now made 
dents even into the traditional 
feudal-backed Jana Sangh strong- 
holds 

The Jana Sangh’s performen- 
ce in Bihar has been no better. 
In 1967 it won 26 seats; it 
increased its tally to 34 in the 
1969 mid-term poll but its strength 
has now been reduced to 25. 
This must have come as a big 


disappointment to the party 
which hoped to replace the 
Socialist Party as the main 


Opposition. It was confident of 
achieving this objective. 

That even after the merger 
of the Janata Party of the late 
Raja of Ramgarh with the Jana 
Sangh, it fared so miserably, 
has come as a shock to the leader- 
ship. Interestingly, out of the 
44 sitting MLAs including the 12 
Janata Party MLAs, only eight 
have been returned. The party has 
lost most of its seats in the tribal 
belts which it had earlier won by 
setting up Hindu tribals against 
the Christian tribals. 


Poor Performance 


The Jana Sangh was also con- 
fident of replacing the Swatantra 
Party in Rajasthan and to emerge 
as the main Opposition in the 
State. It contested 119 seats in a 
house of 184 but could manage 
to win only seven seats, that is, 
15 less than what it held in 1967. 
Worst still, its legislature party 
leader, Sri Bhairon Singh Shekha- 
wat, became one of the major 
casualties in the election. 

In Haryana, the party has 
steadily lost ground since the 
fourth general elections. Its 1967 
strength of 12 MLAs came down 
to seven in 1968 mid-term poll, 
and has further declined to only 
two as at present. The party 
stalwart Sri Mangal Sen, lost the 
election. The party met a similar 


‘fate in the adjacent young state 


of Himachal. 

The party has drawn a blank 
in Punjab which was once consi- 
dered its bastion. Its hold in the 
urban areas was considerable. It 
was here that the party had flouri- 
shed by rousing anti-Punjabi senti- 


ments among the Hindus. 

It was in constant clash with 
the Akalis, which too had its 
communal overtones. And again 
it was in this State that the party 
was “proud” of having brought 
about “communal amity” when” 
it entered into an electoral pact 
with the Akalis in 1969 and fol- 
lowed it up with the Akali-Jana 

Sangh coalition Ministry. 


Forfeited Deposits 


It will, therefore, be seen that 
the Jana Sangh has been worsted 
in the very region where it has 
been harbouring high hopes. It 
may draw some satisfaction that 
its strength in terms of total 
number of votes on an all-India 
basis isconsiderable, but it must 
be borne in mind that it set up 
candidates disproportionate to its 
actual strength. The party has 
forfeited the largest number of 
security deposits compared to any 
other party, of course, with the 
exception of Independents. 

For instance, it had fielded 
1Cl1 candidates each in Mysore 
and Gujarat where it had only 
four and one MLAs, respectively. 
It has understandably drawn a 
blank in Mysore, while in Gujarat 
its score has gone up to three. 
In Maharashtra, it had fielded 
as many as 121 candidates and its 
score went up from four to five. 
As for the eastern region, the 
party had never been able to 
breakthrough in West Bengal 
after it lost ground following the 
death of its first President, 
Shyama Prasad Mukherji. It had 
little hope to improve upon its 
past performance after the 
emergence of Bangladesh. 

It is this dismal overall picture 
which has disheartened the Jana 
Sangh leadership, but it will be 
wrong to assume that the present 
debacle at the poll is the only 
reason for the oe despair 
in the party at all levels. The party 
leadership is aware that the dec- 
line ın the party’s fortunes has 
been continuing after it reached 
the pinnacle of popularity in the 
1967 elections. The party had 
emerged as the main Opposition 
in UP, MP, Haryana and Hima- 
chal, besides being a ruling party 
in Delhi. 

The success of the Jana Sangh 
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in 1967 roused high expectations 
among the leadership. The party’s 
ambition has been to climb to a 
top. position in Uttar Pradesh 
which, according to its leadership, 
holds the key to power in Delhi. 
It contested most of the 419 seats 
in the 1969 mid-term Assembly 
pollin UP. Its calculation was 
that it would be able to secure 
at least 175 seats following the 
emergence of the Bharatiya 
Kranti Dal under the leadership 
of Sti Charan Singh, which would 
divide the traditional Congress 
votes. The outcome of the mid- 
term poll in UP came as a severe 
blow to the party. It managed to 
annex only 49 seats against 98 
held in - 1967. 

The BXD startled the polls- 
ters by bagging 98 seats, and the 
Congress was able to capture near 
majority, enabling Sri C.B. Gupta 
to form the Ministry. In Bihar, 
the Jana Sangh made a marginal 
gain but in Punjab its strength 
was reduced despite its alliance 
with the Akalis. In Haryana, too, 
it suffered a decline. The- party 
was ina chastened mood follow- 
ing its debacle in UP. 

lt was at this stage that an 
unexpected development erupted 
in the national political scene. The 
Congress headed towards a split 
and this opened up new opportu- 
nities for the Jana Sangh. Its 
Jeadership steadfastly worked for 
acceleration of the process, hop- 
ing that the demise of the Cong- 
ress leviathan would work to the 
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advantage of the Jana Sangh 
which was easily the most orga- 
nised party of the Right. 

Subsequent events are well 
known. After the Congress split, 
the Jana Sangh joined hands with 
the Syndicate and forgeda “grand 
alliance” of the Right-wing par- 
ties including the SSP to challenge 
the Congress in the mid-term Lok 
Sabha poll. The party’s ambitions 
soared and its leadership hoped 
that after the elections there would 
be a period of instability at the 
Centre (for, the Jana Sangh lea- 
dership, like many others, was 
sure that the Congress would not 
secure more than 2C0 seats) and 
the Jana Sangh could take ad- 
vantage of the resultant uncer- 
tainty. 

The leadership was also confi- 
dent that the power at the Centre 
was not far from its reach. The 
outcome of the mid-term poll was 
however, a disaster for the “gand 
alliance”. The party was faced 
with the harsh reality that the 
electorata were in no mood to 
oblige it in the way it desired. - 

The party was in search ofa 
new strategy to retrieve its lost 
ground when the Bangladesh 
problem exploded with nation- 
wide repercussions. The Jana 


Sangh steadily mounted an attack 
on the Indira Government for its 
“failure” to tackle the Bangladesh. 
pona because of India’s “‘iso- 
ation’’ inthe comity of nations. 
It also criticised the Government 
for not taking appropriate steps 
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to solve the refugee problem 
which, by the middle of 1971, had 
assumed a clossal dimension. 

The Jana Sangh was certain 
that the Bangladesh problem 
would not be solved before tha 
Assembly elections and this 
would make the Congress extre- 
mely vulnerable to the Jana Sangh 
attack, The party tried to rouse 
the emotions of the people on this 
delicate issue by highlighting “Go- 
vernment inaction” following the 
atrocities committed by the 
Yahya regime in Bangladesh. It 
also did not fail to emphasis that 
the bulk of the refugees were 
Hindus. 

When the Government of 
India concluded a Treaty of Peace, 
Friendship] and Cooperation with 
the Soviet Union, the Jana Sangh’s 
attack tooka different form. Its 
main theme then was that the 
Soviet Union was restraining 
India from taking action against 
the Yahya regime. All these cal- 
culations, however, went awry 
when following the 14-day war, 
Bangladesh became independent 
and the Congress under the leader- 
ship of Smt Gandhi was rode on 
the crest of a new wave of popu- 
larity after this great event. 

Faced with the prospect of de- 
feat in the Assembly elections, the 
party carefully evolved a strategy 
of delinking the national issues 
from the local issues and to focus 
all attention on the local issues. 
Earlier, the party had decided to 
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Examinations 
that 
Failed 


NAVIN CHANDRA 
JOSHI 


i T™ malaise with which our edu- 


cational system suffers, has 
now become only too apparent. 


The frequent sine die clo- 
sures of our universities, the _ 
students’ strikes, the alarming 


rate of failures at examinations, 


_ the low quality of teaching, and 


the consequent low learning of 
students—all these ills do not 
any more require a probe by 
committees and commissions (of 
experts?), We have had a num- 
ber of enquiry bodies in the past, 


culminating in the production of. 


reports that touched the whole 
gamut of education at its peri- 
phery. The ambivalent attitude 
of our Government has no less 
been responsible for the total 
complex of the educational sys- 
tem remaining more or less the 


same as was designed by the 
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Britishers before the indepen- 


dence of the country. A few 
changes here and there have been 
nothing more than tinkering with 
the system on a trial and error 
or emergency basis. 

It is either a crisis or an ex- 
pediency that moves our univer- 
sities to consider an educational 
problem. Now time has come 
When “radical changes” are 
urgently required so as to over- 
haul the whole process of educa- 
tion on all its aspects. If human 
capital is to improve, its intrinsic 
worth has to be toned up and 
evaluated properly. 


An important aspect of the ` 


-present educational system that 
has unequivocally been denounc- 
ed by the educators as well as 
the students (as also by the 
society) isthe system of examina- 
tions in our universities. No one 
will dispute that the chief pur- 
pose of the present examinations 

unfortunately not been 
organically related to the actual 
process of education. 

The essay type of examina- 
tion which prevails in almost all 
the universities, suffers from 
serious defects like the lack of 
clearly defined objectives with 
which they are held; arbitrary 
sampling, subjective scoring—all 
resulting ina low level of relia- 
bility. The social devaluation of 
the degree is due to the low con- 
tent of learning in the student 
that he has been able to give 
evidence of in the evaluation 
process. At the same time, the 
standardisation and grading of 
the product of our universities 
does not inspire confidence regar- 
ding its worth. 

The University Education 
Commission’ had come to the 
conclusion that the present exa- 
minations bear very little relation 
to the wider purpose of the edu- 
cational process. In 1957, the 
University Grants Commission ap- 
pointed a Committee with Sri S.R. 
Dongerkery as Chairman, to give 
advice on the steps thet might be 
taken to improve the examination 
system. 

In its report Examination Re- 
from, 1962, the Committee obser- 
ved: “We are convinced that if 
we are to suggest one -single re- 
form in University Education, it 
should be that of the examina- 


s 


tions.” Ttsaid that any worth- 
while reform in the examination. 
system involves not merely an 
improvement in its technique but 
also betterment of the conditions 
in which the teaching-learning 
process is carried on in the uni- 
versities and colleges in India. 

ñ educational expert, Dr 
Benjamin S. Bloom of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, expressed great 
surprise: at the high rate of 
failures in our universities every 
year. In his report entitled 
“Evaluation in Higher Education 


. submitted in 1961, he remarked: 


“It is hard to understand how an 
educational system can function 
effectively if its failure rate is so 
high.” “e 

Analysing the Indian univer- 
sities’ examination system, he 
came to the cónclusion that the 
combination of low reliability ın 
the sample of questions used and 
high subjectivity in marking pro-_, 
cedures Is such as to give great 
weight to chance and -whim in 
determining an individual’s fate. 

Reform in any examination 
system has two aspects, namely, 
educational and technical. The 
former relates to selection of stu- 
dents for various courses, internal 
assessment, quality of teaching, 
student response, etc, while the 
latter involves paper-setting, ap- 
pointment of examiners, marking 
of answer scripts, scaling and 
moderating of marks, and so on. 

At present, except in a very 
few courses, we find that no credit 
is given for class work in the 
evaluation machinery and, there- 
fore, neither the teaher nor the 
student is serious about . written 
work. The student thus writés 
only once, that is, at the annual 

examination. 

In the overcrowded class- 
rooms, it is the lung-power of the 
teacher and’ the patience of the 
student to bear with him the 
ordeal, that are really put to test 
day in and day out in our univer- 
sitiés and colleges. The intermit- 
tent strikes and lock-outs have 
become more or less an essential 
and perhaps, a well-earned respite 
for both. 

Professor Bloom had suggested 
the creation of a central planning 
and Coordinating staff on uni- 
versity standatds and examina- 
tions. This suggestion has not 
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` been seriously taken note of by 


the educational experts and the . 


Government. Similarly, the Don- 


_gerkery Committee had recom-, 


mended undertaking research on 
the feasibility of various improve- 
ments that could be effected in 
the present system. Uptil now, 

_ no concrete step has been taken 
in this direction. 


Major Defect 


Tam inclined to believe that: 


the major defect of our examina- 
‘tion system emanates from the 
way- knowledge is imparted to 
students. Consequently, the ten- 


,. dency amongst students is to 


adopt the line of least resistance 
and probably, so also with tea- 
chers whose anxiety is to teach 
“safo”. 
this attitude is difficult to say. 
The usual way of setting a 
question paper is a guarantee 
enough to predict atleast 50 per 
cent of the questions which might 
be asked in any given year. The 
most unfair questions in an exa- 
mination are those that came also 
in the previous year. In fact, 
previous year’s question” 


paper 
guides the students for what they 


must not study. | 
Professor Bloom has rightly 
remarked that in India the student 


who studies more than two-thirds . 


of a subject is likely to be study- 
ing more than he needs for a 
. particular examination. As for 
the paper-setter, his skill is often 


measured by his adroitness in ` 


defeating the “guess” of the stu- 
dents and their teachers. 
Evidently, there is a total di- 
vorce between teaching and. exa- 
mination. A wrong belief that 
‘has made inroads in our educa- 
tional system is that fewer the 
- first divisioners produced by a 
university in subject, the higher 
1s its standard of educetion. As 
such, the criterion of improving 
standards has become a negative 
one. r 
Just as proliferation of our 
population year by year is con- 
sidered undesirable, mass output 
of first class students is despised 
in the same way. This farcical 
notion must be uprooted imme- 
diately before the country be- 
comes a big storehouse of good- 
_ for-nothing stuff. To my mind, 
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Who inspires whom for _ 


the fewer the number of first class 
students turned out bya univer- 
sity, the poorer the standard of 
its teaching that is reflected. 
There is no reason why, with 
proper education, all students of 
a particular class should not be 
considered fit enough to get a 
first division. 

It is really the failure of the 
teachers and the university if the 
mass of students they educate are 
third class, let alone when they 
fail. This is not an ideal situa- 
tion we are talking about. It is 
what must be the end-objective of 
university education. 

The Dongerkery Committee 
also examined the problem of 
failures and opined that no re- 
form inthe system of examina- 
tions will reduce the failure rate 
in our university and colleges, 
unless the prevailing admission 
procedures are improved. No 
doubt, the Committee pu its 
finger at the right place, but this 
observation does not minimise 
the necessity of quality teaching. 
It, however, involves a separate 
question of admissions policy.. 


Western System 


The system of teaching pre- 
vailing in some of the western 


` countries, particularly the USA, 


can, with certain modifications, 
be usefully applied in Indian uni- 
versities. Under this system, the 
teacher gives a short introduc- 
tion to the subject under diScus- 
sion and it becomes a substitute 
for a lecture. Students are placed 
in discussion groups and they are 


given reading assignments before ` 


some days the topic is taken up 
for discussion. They are then 
oye to read the books and 
other materials prescribed so that 
they are ina position to answer 
questions on them. 

In this way, the formal lecture 
system is replaced by the system 
of informed and intelligent dis- 
cussions and previous preparation. 
Performance in such discussions 
and previous preparation becomes 
the means for evaluating students’ 


-~ knowledge. Along with reading, 


this method involves regular 
Writing work. - It reveals to the 
student his own progress ım stu- 
dies as it reveals to the teacher 
his own ignorance. 


This way of effective teaching 
makes the teacher know the pro- 
gress of students at regular inter- 
vals. In contrast with this, our 
educational system is such that 
the success or failure of a student 
at the examinations becomes as 
much a bewilderment for him 
or her.as to the teacher who 
taught. 

This is not tosuggest that we 
could dispense. with the examina- 
tion system of some sort or the 
other. But certainly, the present 
way of deciding the fate of stu- 
dents is utterly defective to the. 
point of-being cruel. Examina- 
tion, in its proper setting, is 
something that contributes to the 
total purpose of education. It is, 
therefore, not an end in itself 
and should not be allowed to 
dominate the whole educational 
system as at present. 


Reliable Assessment 


Howsoever inadequate the sys- 
tem of internal'assessment may be, 
it is not beyond human ingenuity 
to find a satisfactory solution 
to make it better than the external 
marking system that prevails 
today throughout the country 
with all its defects. For one 
thing, internal assessment will 
motivate our students to read 
and write by applying themselves 
to regular studies. - 

Measures to prevent or mini- 
mise the influence of non-acade- 
mic considerations can be so de- 
vised as to make internal assess- 
ment more reliable and fair to 
the student. The marked variations 
in the standard of internal assess- 
ment could be checked and 
corrected by correlating the mean 
assessment of colleges with the 
performance of the same colle- 
ges in the external examinations. 
Of course, more emphasis should 
bs on internal work throughout 
the year. This requires a some- 
what elaborate machinery to. 
handle with. 

In the face of the present 
chaos and malpractices, is it not 
worth 4rying to tone up the edu- . 
cational efficiency of the teachers 
and the taught? Let not expedi- 
ency (political or otherwise) get 
better of the academic principles 


.in matters of “radical changes” 


-in our university education. 
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“Revolutionary” 
Aspect of 
Teachers’ 
Organisations 


M. G. BOKARE 


[Hee are no two opinions about the existence 
of .an accelerating chaos in the educational 
system in general, and university education in 
particular. : 

The Kothari Commission’s remark that urgent 
action is the need of the hour, has been neglected 
‘by the authorities who are expected to give a lead 
in this respect. The galloping crisis and confusion 
is reflected in occasional violence, police actions 
and tear gas, and the closure of the universities. 
It is necessary to examine the general and the 
particular features of this situation and relate the 
role of teachers. The organisations of teachers 


, have to lead their members so as to encourage 


them to face the haunting spectre and find a 
solution. 

In the given Indian situation, identification of 
the social categories. could be suitably attempted. 
The listing may be on the following lines: (a) The 


Dr Bokare is Professor in the G, S, College of Com- 
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States that finance education; (b) The charity trust 
societies that run colleges; (c) The University that 
has an overall control and also participates in 
teaching. These are statutory forms through which 
impacts are received in the university educational 
matrix. 

On the close college-campus level, the students 
and the teachers are involved within the four walls 
and the compound. Both these groups, though 
homogeneous, are differentiated, and at times show 
sullen attitudes towards each other. The existing 
crisis, in the final analysis, results in irrational 
behaviour patterns of students and teachers. A 
strange feature of mutual ‘distrust and outside help 
sought to remedy the situation, is discernible. The 
teachers have been losing interests in going to the 
classes, and moving in the college premises, meet- 
ing the students and developing a dialogue in the 
class room and utilising library to develop their 
own standards. 

The students are increasing in number, with their 
own fanciful ideas of college life. The higher degree 
of freedom they enjoy in respect of films, sex- 
oriented literature, coeducation, etc have made 
them qualitatively different from the student gene- 
ration of the forties. Physically they are in the 
class-rooms and mentally they are at the corners 
of the streets, canteens and cinema halls. The 
students in themselves are differentiated. A section 
is quite serious in studies and has career objectives, 
while others seek other objectives of pleasure and 
politics and want a degree for no specific purpose. 
They enjoy college environment, and at time are 
“angry youths” against the establishment. It is a 
curious fact of university life that the latter typa 
of students lead in social upheavals in the campus. 

The teachers are also equally stratified; of 
course, on a different base. The statutory catego- 
ties like Government teachers, university teachers, 
and private college teachers is one such line of 
differentiation. Teachers who have love and 
seriousness for.reading and research, others who 
are specialist in teaching a class, and still others 
who desire to earn money through variety of ways 
like.tutions, help book-writing, examination remu- 
neration, etc is another type of differentiation. 
Nothing is bad in any of these alternatives, because 
it is the choice of value in the case of each 
teacher. 

The existing crisis, however, arises from the fact 
of student-mix versus the staff-mix. A differentiated 
student-mix cannot be handled by the equally 
differentiated staff-mix. Out of this the process of 
alienation initiates, and is further accelerated by 
external forces, that is, university and governing 
bodies who decide their services, rules and salaries. 
It is interesting to mark here that students is an 
end-product in relation to teachers, while univer- 
sity, and governing bodies are in-service factors. 
Similarly, tha cause and the results must be identi- 
fied in this chaotic group-functioning. The students 
behaviour pattern is the result of examination 
system which is the end-product of university ad- 
ministration. Teachers’ behaviour pattern is the 
result of the-.social system including the institu- 
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tional form within which they work for living. 

‘All these situations have aggravated to an extent 
of total explosion, and it is the teacher class alone 
which is more and more alienated -to the detriment 
of his own personality. In fact, it is they who 
should organise themselves against this strangula- 
ting social forces. ‘The general experience all’ over 
the world is that the teachers have not acted to 
throw off this strangulating net. It is argued that 
those who live in a system and also enjoy its_bene- 
fits cannot break the system, for they themselves 
will lose the bread and butter from their unpro- 
ductive work. Can we liberate onrselves from the 
system that has been built around us? 

The educational system does not exist apart 
from the total social system. It is like a small or-, 
gan in the body physiology. The paralysis of uni- 
versity ‘educational system is a small organically 
related part of the total social organisation which 
is. decaying under its own historical laws. The 
teachers have to appreciate this interconnection, 
and instead of concentrating their attention on the 
limited educational framework, they should fight 
against the socio-economic system as a whole. This 
is an easy and more effective role that the teachers 
can play fo: variety of reasons. The rational analy- 
‘tical mind of the teachers can effectively locate the 
chaos in our base of production and distribution 
system, and general alienation in social life. 


J 


Roots of Alienation 


The existing situation has resulted in self- 
estrangement. It refers to the fact that the teacher 
is alienated from his inner self in the activity of 
his work. He lacks control over the prescribed 
work-process. Non-alienated activity consists of 
immersion in the present; it is involvement. Karl 
Marx, in his philosophical analysis, has said, ‘‘The 
worker feels outside his work, and in his work feels 
outside himself. He is at home when he is not working 
and when he is working he is not at home.” This is 
the characteristic of the capitalist society. It is in all 
spheres where people as wage workers and employees 
are related to the work. College teachers are no 
exception. ` 

Healthy non-alienated situation is characterised 
by the teachers’ s`nse of control over his field of 
activity, a sense of meaningful purpose, a sense of 
social connection and also a sense of spontaneous 
involvement and self-expression. „These elements 
are woefully absent in colleges and universities in, 
India, and are being replaced by a sense of domina- 
tion, futility, isolation and ‘discontent which have 
been identified as elements’ of th> general condition 
of alienation. The college teachers in search of a 
solution for themselves, have to de‘ne their own 
philosophical position in the general world with 
capitalist base.. This ideological appreciation will 
help the teachers to build an interconnecting bridge 
with other sections of working people and organise 
a mass liberation struggle against the systcm. At 
present we organise and fight in isolation and 
against the management units, and not against the 
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capitalist system. An upgrading of our organised 


struggle, therefore, is necessary. ‘ 

It is one of the tenets of socialist philosophi- 
cal formulation that the superstructure is the 
outcome of the basic production structure. Educa- 
tion, arts and cultural activities, literature, judiciary, 
etc are the elements of the superstructure which 
is decidedly ridden with corrupt values of life. Is 
the basis equally irrational and corrupt in India? 


Basis and Superstructure 


Let us take students’ case of mass-copying. In 
simple formulation, it is an effort of the students 
to get success without hard and sincere work. In 

gos of work and merit, ths students prefer mani- 
pulation and short-cuts, The cases of teachers and 
vice-chancellors are not different either. Most of 
them occupy the posts not on merit criteria but 
pressures and machinations. One doubts if there is ` 
a single vice-chancellor in India who has not put 
in a word for his appointment with the higher 
authority, directly or indirectly. Similar observa- 
tion could be made about the principals and 
teachers, r°garding their appointments, confirma- 
tion, promotions etc. The behaviour, value-pattern 
is the same in the students and their mentors. Who 
imitates whom? The elements of one supers‘ruc- 
ture of teachers and authorities and those of the 
students are in one to one correspond nce. 

Now let us connect the university with the econo- 
mic base. The economic system is highly oriented 

ye feudal base in rural economy and monopoly base 
in industrial economy. Professor Paul Sweezy, in 
his Monopoly Capitalism, has exposed the irrational 
structure of the capitalist society in the last chapter. 
He says that the competitive capitalist economy 
is rational because it has its own laws; but in its 
growth, the capitalist system reaches a monopoly 
stage which is irrational in its relationship with the 
society and its happiness. Now price is not equal 
to cost of production; it is price rigging and profit 
maximisation. ‘Such an irrational basis of production 
and distribution has created the existing irrational 
superstructure Of social life patterns. It is, there- 
piers. necessary to strike at the capitalist basis to 
prepare for a rational and humane socialist’ society. 
We have to appreciate the Indian capitalist system 
and assess how far it is responsible in creating a cor- 
rupt superstructure, especially in education. 

It is here that the university teachers have to 
lead both for their own liberation and also of the 
society asa whole. The intricate inter-relationship 
can be disclosed in their particular form and also 
general form, by the teachers who alone possess the 
intellectual ability to see through the change. The 
teachers’ Organisations, therefore, have a revolu- 
tionary function in a specialised philosophical analy- 
sis. lf and when the teachers involve themselves in 
this task, they would dovetail the energies of the - 
students and direct the university academic standards 
for a social change. It is not easy to organise the 
teachers in view of the fact that vested interest in 
charity trusts and-university management enjoy their 
privileges under the cover of the state which is the 
main financing agency. 
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~“ and the students. 


The problems of tactics and strategy are, there- 
fore, important in this struggle. The trusts and the 
university are management units and act as appro- 
priating agencies of the state policies. The contra- 
diction, therefore, is against the state, strategically. 
The state is responsible for the development and the 
protection of the irrational monopoly structure of 
the national economy and it is also equally respon- 
sible for the promotion of the agencies which are 
eating into the vitals of the educational set-up. The 
struggle against the state, therefore, is a form of 
mass struggle and university teachers cannot liberate 
themselves without being in the mainstream of mass 
activities towards revolutionary changes. 

College teachers as an organised body have, 
therefore, to define their relationships on the follow- 
ing lines: f 

(1) There is a continuous liberation process and 
in the immediate Indian context, the working classes 
and small farmers, who constitute the main produc- 
tive labour force, are struggling for their own his- 
torical place against exploitative social organisation. 

(2) Teachers do not constitute productive lab- 
our, but they constitute an essential social service 
that increases the productivity of the “Productive 
labour” in India. 

(3) The “Productive force” in India has come 
to its historical limitation. It has to smash and 
throw away the fetters of the decaying capitalist 
society. The college teachers have to provide them 
with expression in their ideology and broad-base 
moral support, to finally change this exploitative 
capitalist society into just and humane socialist 
society. 


Teachers’ Revolutionary Role 


This is the Organic relationship between the teachers 
and general class contradition. Unless we appre- 
ciate this role, we would not liberate ourselves from 
the alienating process which originates in capitalist 
social organisation. In the particular field of institu- 
tions and personnel we have to, first, establish rational 
relationships. The trusts and college managements 
by private donars must be changed into collective 
management by teachers, non-teaching employees 
What is implied is the complete 

democratisation and socialisation with hundred per 
bcent financial grant by the state. Secondly, such a 
collective management must itself be subject to public 
accountability principles. The state and the Central 
Governments who finance the academic programmes 
of the colleges should be allowed to exercise all 
techniques of evaluation and control. To livein a 
protected shell under the false concept of autonomy 


“>is against the spirit of public accountability, and will 


create in roads, for internal power machinations. 
Criticism and self-criticism as instruments for correc- 
tive actions should be allowed to be operated both 
from within and from outside. The organisations 
of the students, the trade unions of non-teachers 
and also of the teachers, should be promoted as in- 
stitutional forms to participate in collective manage- 
ments of the colleges. 

The State and the Central Governments are in- 
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capable of bringing about healthy changes, due to / 
their own weaknesses. The percentage share of the 
national product allotted for education is very insig- 
nificant (about 2 per cent), whereas a minimum of 7 
5 per cent must be allocated for any meaningful. 
policy implementation. Similarly, the comparative, 
yearwise and statewise, study of state budgets would 
reveal that a very insignificant per cent of budga- 
tory allocations is given to education. The state 
governMents must be able to allocate 25 per cent in 
the first instance for educational planning in the state. “ 
The existing fiscal policies of the Centre and the 
states need radical changes to mop up the taxes and 
budgeting them for developmental activities includ- 
ing education. The college teachers have a very im- 
portant role in exposing the state policies, for they 7 
alone can study the budgets with critical faculty. 


Teachers und Politics 


It is equally necessary to clarify about the much 
maligned term politics in this frame of reference. 
To deny the existence of political ideology in any 
given social order is either ignorance or hypocricy, 
and does not befit the word ‘college teacher.’ How- * 
ever, views regarding political party would present 
a different analysis and a degree of consciousness. 
A teacher may belong to a particular party or may 
generally approve the views of a party. Some one 
may not like any existing party though he has his 
own political views. This is permissible ina broad 
unity of teachers’ organisation, which however, 
should avoid to develop itself into an identified cary 
Teachers of different political views should come 
together and discuss issues of common interest. If 
they feel that some issues could be fruitfully enjoin- 
ed into their parties and programmes they would do 
a great service to their parties. Nasty remarks re- 
garding politics and parties will-isolate teachers from 
the live activity of the society. 

The analysis in the above discussion is only an 
indication of the ideological and programatic ap- 
proach and can be formulated threadbare by work- 
shop discussions by the teachers’ organisations. Un- 
less the teachers take principled positions in the fast 
changing social life in India, they should not hope 
to become change-agents, and will rot in their alien- » 
ted state of affairs. 
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ELECTIONS IN AURANGABAD: 
ASTUDY 





Politics | E 
of 
Communalism 


MOIN SHAKIR 


T™ Fifth General Election in the Aurangabad 
(West) constituency has been unique in more 
than one sense. It not only unfolds the gap bet- 
ween the electors and the elected, absence of direct 
communication between the two, but also the sec- 
tarjan appeal of and the effect of communal political 
campaigniag on the various segments of the elec- 
torate. 

The election also goes to show that the candi- 
date need not have any meaningful relation with the 
electorate. Itcan also be hypothetised that com- 
munalism is stillan operative principle as far as 
minorties are concerned. Besides, campaigning and 
canvassing on the part of even the secular parties 
are meant to fool and not to educate the electorate. 
Aurangabad has been the traditional stronghold of 


Dr Shakir belongs to the Department of Political Science, 
Marathwada University, Aurangabad. He acknowledges 
with grateful thanks the help of G.N. Sarma, Sri Afaq 
Khan and Syed Zaheer Ali in the preparation of this Report. 
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the Congress party. Right from 1952 it is being 
represented by the Congress candidate. It is pre- 
dominantly an urban constituency. The electorate 
Oo consisted of 1,02,980. The Urban voters are 

2,412 and rest rural. The Muslim voters in the 
urban voting population are 50 per cent while in the 
rural areas their percentage is 5. 

It will not be out of place to mention that before 
1948 Aurangabad was a part of the then Nizam 
state. Inthe region of Marathwada it was the big- 
gest town and in importance it was only next to 
Hyderabad city. The movement against the Nizam 
Government began in the thirties. It was launched 
by those who were inspired by the teachings of Gandhi 
and Nehru. Many prominent leaders of the move- 
merft came from Aurangabad district. Since the 
Congress party was banned by the Nizam Govern- 
ment, political work was carried on by the Maha- 
rashtra Parishad. 

Jt is true that in the anti-Nizam struggle the 
participation of the common people was negligible, 
but it had certainly caught their imagination and had 
created some awareness. The leadership which hailed 
from Aurangabad was progressive and radical. It 
aimed at the liberation of the state. Butit was too 
weak to perform this task. It was the Indian Army 
which emancipated the State from the clutches of 
feudal rule. 

The end of the Nizam’s rule, however, did not 
mean the transfer of power to the Congress leaders 
who were in the forefront of the struggle. The mili- 
tary rule had its own evils and adverse effects on the 
people. It contributed not only to the demoralisa- 
tion of the leaders but also provided an oppor- 
tunity to the Congress High Command to interfere 
in the internal affairs of the party which never was a 
part of the Congress. The net result was the isola- 
tion of the progressives from the party. It shatter- 
ed the unity of the party and led to the establish- 
ment ofa new organisation called the League of 
Socialist Workers (LSW). 

But the Congress had a popular appeal. The 
names of Gandhi and Nehru were enough to establish 
contact with the masses. Moreover the Congress 
took the credit of liberating the country as well as 
this princely state of Hyderabad. It claimed to be 
the harbinger of anew dawn in this region. The 
end of the Nizam regime brought the people a sense 
of relief from feudal rule, civil liberties were guaran- 
teed, and a tenancy law was passed which gave a new 
image to the party. The Congress leadership took 
the maximum advantage of these measures. 

These policies of the Congtess were accompani- 
ed by the emergence of a new rural-based leader- 
ship. It consisted of those who were not interested 
in the anti-Nizam struggle but had fairly good hold 
over the village people by virtue of their wealth and 
position. It was conscious of its association with the 
dominant caste. The merger of Marathwada with 
the then Bombay State also helped this new leader- 
ship. The continuous and rapid growth of coopera- 
tive movement ensured the consolidation of Congress 
in almost every village. The introduction of the 
Panchayati Raj was another asset. The experiment 
in decentralisation virtually centralised power in the 
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higher and middle group of cultivators—the Con- 
gress leaders. This new Congress leadership success- 
fully removed the upper caste domination from poli- 
tics. The myths of peasant’s rule, image of Shivaji, 
and the so-called progressive character of Y. B. 
Chavan’s leadership were used to hide the real glass 
character of the party and the Government. 

It is against this background that the perfor- 
mance of the Congress party in the election should 
be analysed. In the first general election of 1952, a 
prominent leader of the Hyderabad movement con- 
tested against the official Congress candidate. The 
congress won securing 60 per cent of the votes defeat- 
ing among others the candidate sponsored jointly by all 
the opposition parties making the People’s Democra- 
ticFront. In 1957, the contest was a triangular one. In 
this election the Peasants and Workers Party (PWP) 
which was one of the major Opposition parties in 
Maharashtra, also participated, The Congress candid- 
ate won by securing 63 per cent votes, while the PWP 
candidate lost with 29 per cent of the votes. The Inde- 
pendent candidate could get only 8 per cent of the 
total votes. This shows that the Congress was stea- 
dily improving its strength. Therise of Maratha 
. caste leadership rendered all the Opposition parties 
. quite ineffective. This was true of Maharashtra, and 
Aurangabad was no exception. 

In the third generalelection the situation was 
qualitatively different. This time the Congress can- 
didate was an outsider imposed on this constitu- 
ency on the ground of Aurangabad being a Muslim 
constituency. Although the opposition candidate 
enjoyed considerable support from the Hindus as 
wellas the Muslims, in 1962 the Congress candidate 
extensively campaigned among the Muslims along 
communal lines. The Muslims willingly chose to 
become the victim of communal propaganda. The 
result was the victory of the Congress with a low 
margin of 3,500 votes. After the election, the 
Congress MLA became a Deputy Minister. 

In 1967, he contested agein. There was an anti- 
Congress wave throughout the country. But the 
Maharashtra Congress was not at all affected by it. 
The factors responsible for this was the leadership 
structure, caste domination and absence of the pos- 
sibility of the “have nots” and the suppressed 
sections to voice their grievances. However, in Aur- 
angabad the influential local Muslim leaders had 
formed the Majlis-e-Mushawarat as a reaction to the 
incidence of communal violence in many parts of 
the country. The Mushawarat here was opposed to 
the Congress. The common Muslims were hostile 
towards the Congress party. The Opposition candi- 
date in Aurangabad belonged to the Scheduled 
Caste. In spite of the hostility of the Muslims they 
voted for the Congress, seeing no alternative. The 
Congress won-with bigger margin than in 1962. 

After 1967, the political complexion of the 
constituency had radically altered because of a 
major communal riot in June 1968. This should 
be viewed in the background of the rise of com- 
munal forces in this area. The Jana Sangh had 
contested in 1967 and had secured more than 9,000 
votes. Its emergence was due to the fact that the op- 
posing Congress candidate was a Muslim and there was 
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effective progressive Opposition. It was strengthen- 
ed as a result of the Muslims voting en bloc on com- 
munal consideration. The 1967 election markeda 
definite shift of a section of Aurangabad people, 
especially in the influential trading community and 
certain other well-defined social groups, towards 
communal platform. Immediately after the Assemb- 
ly elections, Municipal elections were held in 
which the Congress, for the first time, lost its 
majority, particularly in the Muslim majority wards. 
A section of Congressmen also felt resentful that the 
bulk of Muslims should have gone out of the Con- 
gress fold. ; 

In the meantime Muslim communalists under the 
Tamir-e-Millat were active. Its conference was held 
here. Provocative speeches wero made. The entire 
Marathi press reacted vety sharply. During and 
after the riot, the role of the Congress Minister from 
Aurangabad in particular and Congressmen in gene- 
ral was awfully bad. The administration also failed to 
bring the culprits to book. (For details see Auranga- 
bad Riots, An Analytical Study. Sampradayikta Virodhi 
Committee, Delhi ) In the arrests following the riots, 
tips from Hindu communalists were taken as true 
and acted upon. Muslims were arrested on a much 
larger scale, comparatively though they were the 
worse sufferers and victims. The same thing was 
repeated in prosecution. 

The impact of the riots on the minds of the peo- 
ple was obvious. The Muslims, particularly, lost 
faith in the Congress Government, which led them 
to cémmunal organisations. They also felt the cri- 
minal indifference of the Congress Ministers towards 
the victims of the riots. The Muslim communalists 
began to grow strong, along with Jana Sangh, in the 
constituency. The Muslims were dissatisfied with the 
administration, with the police, and with a very 
weak Muslim leadership. But they could not operate 
effectively because of the police harassment and 
uncertainty-ridden situation. Their position was pre- 
carious; some time they desired to work in iepen- 
dently and some time they looked at the Congress 
for help. The Congress leadership, unmindful of 
their difficulties, was on the lookout to use them for 
its political purposes. 

The Hindu communalist youth in the meantime, 
had set-up a “Shiv Sena” branch in the city. It in- 
dulged in harassing the innocent Muslim boys, and 
certainly had a nuisance value. It is interesting to 
note thatin the mid-term poll of 1971, the Con- 
gress and the Shiv Sena merged into one and took 
the help of Sri Khalilullah Hussaini of Tamir-e- 
Millat for securing the Muslim votes. ‘The Congress 
leadership was reported to have assured the Shiv 
Sainiks and the Muslim communalists that the cri- 
minal charges against them would be withdrawn. 

In 1971, another issue came up—demand for a 
change in Chief Ministership. Sri Shankerrao B. 
Chavan, Deputy Leader of the party in the Assem- 
bly, demanded that the Chief Ministership should go 
to the Marathwada region. ‘This demand led to the 
creation of strong factions within the Congress orga- 
nisation. One faction supported Sri S. B. Chavan and 
another opted for status quo. The Congress Minis- 
ter from Aurangabad was in the second faction. 
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Thus, the Congress Minister faced three prob- 
lems in the constituency. The first was a general 
seaction to his lack of interest in the developmental 
work in the constituency. Second was a bitter oppo- 
sition from the local Muslims; however, the Muslim 
communalist section was very vocal. The third was 
the issue of his support to the status qua faction in 
the organisation. ' 

Here it should be noted that during his tenure of 
last one decade, the Congress Minister had failed to 
build up any mass base in the constituency. His 
method of work was peculiar. He chose to work 
through those petty local leaders who were alleged to 
have been involved in corruption and quite unpopu- 
lar with the common people. They also did not 
have any effective say in the Congress organisation, 
nor did they carry conviction with the educated and 
the uneducated electorates. Their work was confin- 
ed only to recommending the transfer of pettey 
government officials from one place to another. But 
they certainly had their vested interest in the educa- 
tional institutions, to be precise, in one school and one 
college. Some of the leaders angled for position in 
the Waqf administration. The majority communi- 
ty’s problems were never taken up. The style of 
functioning of the Hindu Congress leaders was not 
much different from that of their Muslim counter- 
parts. 

In 1971, the Congress candidate had applied for 
the Lok Sabha seat from Aurangabad constituency. 
His name was unanimously recommended by DCC. 
The reason was that the district leadership wanted 
to get rid of him. But when he applied for the 
Assembly ticket, there was lot of opposition. By 
chance his name could not be rejected at the district 
level. His manipulation succeeded in spite of the 
opposition from the other faction, Youth Congress, 
and the student leadership. The charges which were 
levelled against him included his encouragement to 
Muslim communalism and absence of interest in the 
constituency ` “ 

At the MPCC level, his name could not be 
weeded out because the AICC did not lay down any 
Clear cut policy about the Ministers. Anther reason 
was that the pro-kulak Ministry in Maharashtra 
wanted to give ticket to every Minister, putting 
the responsibility of their elimination on the CEC. 
It is reported that the candidate, knowing that he 
would not get a ticket, requested the Prime Mini- 
ster and the CEC to assign him some other work. 
But the advantages for him were that he had not 
completed three terms in office and that he belonged 
tothe minority community. 

Immediately after, the campaign to secure nomi- 
nation began. It is shocking to note that from the 
very beginning the campaigning took a communal 
colour. Since the Muslims constituted about 40 
per cent of the electorate and the rest of the electo- 
tate was divided, the communal pragmatic logic was 
to concentrate on the Muslim votes. 

The force of this logic was strengthened as the 
Jana Sangh and the Scheduled Caste candidates 
were inthe field. The process of campaigning was 
interesting as well as instructive. The first thing 
which was given priority was to establish mass con- 
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tact with the Muslims. This was done through the 
Friday prayer. Since Friday comes once in a week, 
the Congress candidate is reported to have observed 
the same Friday prayer in three different Mosque. 
This is perhaps the only approach left to the Cong- 
ress leaders for contacting the Muslim masses. The 
second task was to avoid the splitting of Muslim 
votes. For this it was necessary to appease all types 
of Muslim communalists in one way or the other. 
Rank communalists of the Tamir-e-Millat were 
asked to work as Congress workers Their agreeing 
to become Congressmen overnight was motivated by 
narrow, Selfish interest. Every one was promised 
that he would be suitably rewarded after the election. 

These “Congress workers” included many self-see- 
kers and’ even goonda elements. Those Muslims 
who were involved in communal riots of 1968, were 
assured protection from the police provided they 
joined the Congress. This had its own effect on the 
campaign. There was an incident two days before 
the polling that the most active worker of a Muslim 
Independent candidate was attacked and seriously 
injured. 

The only work the Congress candidate claimed 
to have done was the establishment of a college in 
Aurangabad. It is described by him and his suppor- 
ters as the “Aligarh” of the South. Apart from the 
bad effect and undesirable results the college had 
produced, it certainly served as the recruiting centre 
for the Congress candidate who happend to be its 
founder-president. The working of the college also 
shows that it has more political than academic ob- 
jectives. Itis not surprising that the progressives have 
never been associated with the institution right 
from its inception. No progressive was appointed 
on the staff as the founder-president wanted to keep 
it free from “communist” influence. 

During the election campaign, the teachers in the 
college were required to do election work. This 
time, also, almost of the teachers had been working 
for the Congress candidate. A staff meeting was 
called by the principal and the staff members were 
even told that they were not taking sufficient interest 
in the election. The fact was that most of the 
teachers were busy distributing the poll chits ın the 
various part of the constituency. It is also reported 
that every college teacher Was made incharge of the 
election machinery in his ward. f 

Knowing full well that the Muslims would not be 
attracted by the Congress leaders, prominent film 
poets was invited, expecting that the people would 
turn up at least to see them. Qawalis even by prosti- 
tutes were organised to exhort the Muslims to vote 
for the Congress. Religious ceremonies like the 
“Nishan Ceremonies” were used for political pur- 
poses. In the clection meetings, no problems 
were raised, no issues were placed and no 
attempt was made even to explain the pro- 
gramme of the party. The emphasis on the point 
that the Congress candidate was an outsider and 
after his death he would be buried in Aurangabad. 
The voters were asked to strengthen the hands of 
the Prime Minister (in one of the speeches even the 
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Performance 
and 
Prospects of 
Nationalised 
Banks 


N. BHATTACHARYYA 


T= nationalised banks under 
their quick expansion pro- 
gramme, opened more than 2,740 
branches all over the country du- 
ring the thirty months ending 
December 1971. This is an un- 
precedented record anywhere in 
the world. ; 
The critics are not entirely 
wrong when they point out that 
such a rapid growth in the num- 
ber of branches, without corres- 
ponding expansion in deposit, 
may not be an economically sound 
proposition. During the 30 
months ending December 1971, 
deposits of the nationalised banks 
expanded by Rs 1,203.3 crores— 
to Rs 3,829.1 crores in December 
1971 against Rs 2,625.8 crores in 
June 1969. Therate of growth 
of deposits of all public sector 
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- banks (State Bank of India and 


its seven subsidiaries and the 14 
nationalised banks) was as shown 
in table 1. 

A one-to-three percentage 
points improvement in the depo- 
sits may be an excellent publicity 
material for the Government but 
it fails to create substantial im- 
pact on the availability of resourc- 
es. Moreover, such growth was 
Possible only due to better per- 
formance of the State Bank of 
Iedia and its subsidiaries. The 
nationalised banks failed misera- 
bly in 1971. Thus when there 
was deposit growth of other banks 
that of the nationalised banks 
went down by 1.9 per cent. 
This is evident from table 2. 

The nationalised banks are 
committed to help the weaker 
sectors of the economy and to 
break conventional standard of 
credit worthiness of the borrowers. 
Fhe public sector banks advanced 
14.54 per cent and 23 per cent of 
its total credit to neglected sectors 
ason June 1969 and December 
1971, respectively. The credit 
expansion to the neglected sectors 
took the pattern as shown in 
Table 3. 

Thus, in the First year ,after 
nationalisation, credit to the 
neglected sector increased by 
Rs 322.33 crores or 27 crores per 
month. In the next year ending 
June 1971, it increased only 
by Rs 135.74 crores or Rs 11.31 
crores per month. It has to be 
noticed that during this year, 
additional advances outstanding 
was less than that of previous 
year by Rs 116.68 crores. There- 
fore, for the year ended June 
1970, 56 per cent of the addition- 
al advances went to the neglected 
sector, while in the subsequent 
year ending June 1971, this per- 
centage went down to 29. 

It is amply clear that in the 
second year after nationalisation 
deposits increased by 3 per cent, 
the total additional advances 
went down, and this reduced con- 
tribution of the nationalised banks 
to the neglected sector. This may 
be explained by the fact that in 
the first year after nationalisation, 
that is, up to June 1970, the ad- 
vances to the traditional sectors 
and to Government agencies 
were kept low in order to de- 
monstrate an impressive perfor- 


mance of the public sector banks, 
but the same policy was difficult 
to follow in the next year. 

In this year, demand for 
credit by the traditional sectors 
like the sugar and jute textile in- 
dustries, and by the Government 
agencies like the Food Corpora- 
tion of India, was so pressing 
that the neglected sector lost its 
short-lived ‘privileges. Even in 
this regard, the performance of 
State Bank group was more im- 
pressive than that of the fourteen 
nationalised Banks. Fiom Table 
4 it is evident that while the State 
Bank group channelised 70 per 
cent of their additional advances 
for the period June 1969 to De- 
cember 1971 to ihe neglected 
fector, the nationalised banks 
could afford only 38 per cent 
for the same sector. 

Though agriculture and small- 
scale industry account for more 
than 50 per cent of the GNP in 
our country, their share to total 
advances were only 8.C9 pir cent 
and 11.55 per cent respcctively 
as on December 1971. 

As usual, the traditional sector 
blame the public sector banks for 
the decline in advances to them, 
and thereby hold them responsible 
for the slow growth in economy. 
The diversion of public fund to 
trade and industry may not be 
appreciable due to the fact that 
tillnowa large portion of com- 
mercial banks’ advances is gene- 
rally misused for hoarding, black- 
marketing and speculation. That is 
why the Reserve Bank of India 
has to issue directives from time 
to time to curtail credit for un- 
desirable economic ativities.. For 
example, directives were issued on 
cotton and kapas (December 
1970), oilseeds, vegetable oil and 
vanaspati January 1971), and 
sugar August-September 1971. 

Bank credits to the organised 
sector and to the Government 
agencies decreased by about 7 
per cent in year ending June 1970 
but declined by only one per cent 
in the subsequent year. The 
percentage distribution of bank 
advances between neglected and 
organised sectors as shown in 
Table 3 was as given in table 5. 

Thus, more than 75 per cent 
of the toal banking advances are 
absorbed by organised industry 
though it accounts for less than 
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50 per cent of GNP. Moreover, 
the share of organised industry 
to additional advances in the first 
year after nationalisation was 
only 44 per cent but it increased 
to 71 per cent in the second year, 
and in the next half year it was 
reduced to about 49 per cent. 
(Table 3) 

The critics of the nationalised 
banks have a point when they 
mention the imbalances in the re- 
gional distribution of advances 
and the growth of deposits in the 
country. Of the total number of 
10,680 branches as on December 

- 31, 1971, in the country, more 
than 50 per cent are situated in 
the five States of Maharashtra, 
~Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh, My- 
sore and Gujarat. Incidentally 
three industrially advanced Sta- 

. tes—Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu 
and West Bengal—accbunted for 
49 percent of deposits and 58 
per cent of total credit. On the 
other hand, the share of UP in 
the deposits and advances was 
6 per cent and 5 per cent, res- 

tively, and in the case of 
unjab, the corresponding figure 
was 4 per cent and 2 per cent. 

The capitalist press in the 
country predicted at the time of 
nationalisation that the nationa- 
lised banks, like other public 
sector organisations, would in- 

` cur losses. The performance of 
the nationalised banks has proved 
their forcast false and malicious. 
It is true that rapid expansion of 
branches in unbanked areas, in- 


crease in salary of staff and the 
hike in other overhead expenses 
have increased the total expendi- 
ture to Rs 252.91 crores in 1970, 
against Rs 184.16 crores in 1968, 
The ratio of expenditure to gross 
income was 95.6 per Cent, in 
1968 and 95 per cent in 1970. 
The total profit of the nationali- 
sed banks improved from Rs 8.47 
crores in 1968 to Rs 13.34 crores 
in 1970. Theratio of net profit 
to gross income increased from 
3.9 per cent in 1969 to the 5 per 
cent in 1970. 

Bankwise, the breakdown of 
the return on compensation 
money is as follows: six banks 
have shown more than 5.5 per 
cent, return, namely, the Baroda, 
Maharashtra, Canara, Punjab 
National, Syndicate and United 
Commercial. Bank of India, Union 
Bank and United Bank have given 
a return of 5.5 per cent. Five 
others yielded Jess than 5.5 per 
cent: Central, Allahabad, Dena, 
Indian, and Indian Overseas. 


Amongst the nationalised 
banks, the performance of the 
Canara and the Syndicate, both ` 


basically regional banks, is note- 
worthy. These two banks accoun- 
ted for 12 per cent of total depo- 
sits. They extended 15 per-cent 
of the total credit of nationalised 
banks to the neglected sectors. 
This credit covered 26 per cent 
of the accounts of nationalised 
banks. In other words, these two 
banks are continuing their policy 
of extending help to the small 


Table 1 
a ee 


Period 


Growth Rate in Percentage 


m Ė———_———_—— 
Last Friday of 1970 To Last Friday 1971 20 


1969 yy 
1968, , 


39 


29 


16.9 
15.8 


1970 
1969 





OOS 
Source: Economic Servey 1971-1972, p. 47 


Table 2 


Banks 





Growth rate of deposits in Percentage 
19 taa 


1971 


a 


State Bank 
Subsidiary Banks 
Nationalised Banks 


19.1 23.7 
15.1 19.7 
18.2 16.3 


ai pon 
Source: Economic Times, February 9, 1972. 
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borrowers. : - ; 

Summing up performance of 
the nationalised banks in the 
past twoand a half years, we 
nd that their achievement ap- 
pears to be marginal inspite of 
the fact that they have made 
progress in mobilisation of 
deposits and expansion and 
diversification of advances. The 
gains seem to be negligible, both 
in national and international 
perspective. The ratio of bank 
deposit to national income as on 
May 1971 was as follows: 


India 18.1 per cent (June 
1969—14,1) 
USA 56 per cent ; 


Canada 49 per cent 
Japan 84 per cent 


‘Though the rapid expansion 
of branches in the unbanked 
areas reduced the number of 
population per bank office from 
65,000 at the end of June 1969 
to 42,000 in December 1971, it 
was still very high as compared 
to 4,000 Britain, 7,C00 in USA, 
15,000 in Japan and 11,000 in 
Iran. 

The demand for funds is 
bound to increase with the growth 
of trade, commerce and industry. 
Nationalised banks have to frame 
policies so that the increasing de- 
mand for advances are balanced. 
If deposits cannot be mobilised 
adequately, the banks have to 
fall back upon refinance from 
the Reserve Bank. Proper organi- 
sation of the Bill Market Scheme 
may help to some extent. 

Gradual implementation of the 
Hazari Committee report on dif- 
ferential interest rates on bank 
advances is a step in the right 
direction. Though much con- 
fusion has been created on the 
management of such rate struc- 
ture, the new technique may be 
given a fair trial. f 

It may be cautioned here 
that unless the present bank 
management changes its policy 
regarding tho credit worthiness 
of its borrowers the real benefit 
of nationalisation may never 
percolate to the weaker sectors 
of the economy. Our experience 
of cooperative credit manage- 
ment is not at all satisfactory. 
There should not be a repetition 
ofthe same in the case of the 
nationalised bank credit to the 

( 
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Table 3 








Banks (Amount Outsiding at the end of) 
June 1969 June 1970 June 1971 December 1971 
neglected Total Neglected Total Neglected Total neglected Total 
Sector credit sector credit Sector credit sector credit 
State Bank 202.92 1185.16 332.01 1338.76 362.07 1442.11 364.62 1413.02 
(17.12) _ (24.8) (25.10) (25.80) 
Nationalises 235,58 1831.60 428.82 2252.38 534.50 2606.73 595,04 2759.1 
(12.86) (19.04) (20.50) (21.57) 
Public Sector 438.50 3016.76 760.83 3591.14 896.57 4048.84 959.66 4172 
(14.54) (21.19) (22.14) (23) 
Increase in 
Advances over 
previous Year +322.33 -+574.38 +135.74 +457.70 -+-63,09 -}+-123.30 
Share of neglected 
sector to total 
additional advances 56% 29% 51% 
Share of orga- 
nised sector to 
total additional 
advauces 44o 71% 49% 


` Note : Figures in brackets denote percentages. 
Source: Economic Survey 1971-72, p 113. 


Table 4 
ADVANCES TO NEGLECTED SECTOR BY PUBLIC 





SECTOR BANKS 
(Rs in crores) 


— 








State Bank Group Nationalised Banks 
June 1969 December 1971 + June 1969 December 1971 + 
Neg. Sector 202.92 364.62 161.70 235.58 595.04 359.46 
Total Advances 1185.16 1410.02 227.86 1831.60 2759.12 927.52 
Percentage increase 70 38 
Pa E SE 
Source: Economic Suryey 1971-72, 
Table 5 also made suggestions on the It is reported that the paral- 
same line. Till ə dynamic and lel economy of black money 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION effective Rural Banking Policy offers even higher interest not 


OF ADVANCES BETWEEN is accepted to meet the require- 
ments of regional needs, the 


present pattern of piecemeal ad- 





Neglected Organised 





sector sector justment cannot make any subs- 
—  tantial change in our rural 

as on deposit and credit pattern. 
June 1969 14.54 85.46 In mobilising deposits, banks 
June 1970 21.19 78.81 are facing genuine difficulties. 
June 1971 22.24 77.86 While poverty and unemploy- 
Dec 1971 23 77 ment are widéspread the saving 
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so-called neglected sectors. 

A comprehensive banking 
policy for the rural area is 
urgently required. Chairman of 
the State Bank of India, in his 
AnnualReport for 1971 has urged 
the RBI and the Central and 
State Governments to evolve a 
coordinated rural banking policy. 
The Banking Commission has 
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of the people in both rural and 
urban areas are conspicuously 
absent. Rich people may not 
bother to deposit their resources 
with banks as they realise higer 
return in the moneylending 
business. The growth of deposit 
in non-banking sector by offer- 
ing higher rate of interest than 
the banking industry is nothing 
peculiar in the economic environ- 
ment of our country. (Table 6) 


against deposit of money but 
against lending of name Only. 
Such clandestine business is 
affecting the growth of organised 
banking business in our country. 
The revival of the policy of. 
lending money to the professional 
moneylenders who may relend- 
money to the neglected sector, 
deserves to be scrutinised care- 
artly shows that in 
Spite of its best of intentions, our 
banking industry is nor going to 
change its policy to meet the 
requirements ‘of the poor and 
the unemployed to any great 
extent. 

To attract deposit in the rural 
areas, the banks have to offer 
differentia] interest rates as re- 
commended by the study group 
of the National Credit Council 
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fully. This 


on Bank Deposits, To prevent 
-these deposits which automa- 
tically come to the banking fold, 
from reaping the benefit of such 
a scheme suitable safeguards may 
be worked out in consultation 
with all concerned. 

There is a certain amount of 
truth in the allegation that the 
bank management has deteriora- 
ted with nationalisation. Appoint- 
ment of superannuated persons 
as custodians, militant attitude 
of the bank employees and cen- 
tralised control by bureaucrats 


of the ‘Banking Department -of - 


the Union Government, are some 
of the reasons for such d*teriora- 
tion. The much talked of re- 
organisation of bank manage- 
ment has yet to be implemented. 

Moreover, the banks have yet 
to solve the problem of shortage 
of qualified personnel in mann- 
ing their branches in the rural 
areas where amenities of modern 
life are hardly available. Though 
the banking industry pays re- 
asonably higher emoluments 
than other industries recruitment 
of suitable hands has remained 
a real problem. To solve the 
problem, intensive training Of 
educated local youth in banking 
law and practice appears to be 
the only way out. To supervise 
and guide thom the banks may 
create a cadre of qualificd and 
experienced banking personnel, 
who may not be required to stay 
in the villages. They may func- 
tion as travelling officers advis- 
ing branches as and when needed. 
There is a further complaint that 
in locating these new branches, 
the lead banks have not been 
always guided by economic poten- 
tialities of that area, rather they 
have succumbed to pressures. If 
such is the case, necessary correc- 
tive steps must by taken before 
the situation grows worse. 

From the above discussion 
on the performances and pros- 
pects of the nationalised banks, 
one thing is perhaps clear that 
the immediate requirement before 
the country is a proper plan for 
bank advances and deposit. As 
expected, the banking commis- 
sion failed miserably to answer 
such national problem. The 
introduction of budgetary cont- 
rol in the State Bank group is a 
move in the right direction, All 
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The banking industry is likely 
to face a crisis sooner or later 
unless the management is made 
cost conscious. It appears that 
by the end of 1969, 85 per cent of 
new branches in the rural areas 
and 80 per cent of new branches 
in the urban areas of the State 
Bank group had been incurring 
losses. Expenditures as percen- 
tage of gross income in 1970 
stood at 95 cent in the case of 
the nationalised banks and 95.9 
per cent for the State Bank group. 

Though the balance sheet of 
the nationalised banks after two 
and a half years of nationalisation 
fails to evoke much enthusiasm, 
it will be totally unfair to pro- 
nounce a final judgement on the 
basis of their record in this short 


_ period. lt can reasonably be 





Table 6 
DEPOSIT OF BANKING AND NON-BANKING COMPANIES 
(Rs. Crores) 
Year ending Banking Company Non-BankingCompany 
1962 2004 136 
1965 2668 209 
1969 4451 539» 
1971 6037 620* 
*Estimated 
Source: Economic Times January 14, 1972. 
the nationalised banks may also expected that in spite of 
introduce such management cont- the weaknesses “and short 
rol technique at an early date. comings, the nationalised 


banks will be able to serve a 
large section of the society who 
do not have any financial backing 
in preference to the handful of 
business magnets who have amas- 
sed wealth by manipulating 
public funds. 


The problem of unemployment - 


and underemployment can be 
solved with ideas, imagination, 
initiative and entrepreneurship, 
Conventional notions of credit 
worthiness have been frustra- 
ting the efforts of Millions of 
common people to tracslate 
their dreams of economic 
prosperity into reality. Nati- 
onalisation raised a ray of hope 
that the Banks would now come 
to their aid. It will be a tragedy 
if the nationalised banks belie 
their hopes. 
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Agricultural 
Income-tax 
in 

India. 


P.K. BHARGAVA 


TH Chief Ministers’ Confer- 
ence, held in New Delhi on 
October 12, 1971, decided to ap- 
point an expert committee to 
examine the Centre’s proposal to 
link or merge income-tax with 
agricultural income-tax. 

It was clear at the meeting 
that while the Chief Ministers 
recognised the urgency of raising 
additional resources in the pre- 
sent economic situation of the 
country, they were opposed to 
handing over their power to levy 
the tax to the Centre. The Chief 
Minister of Tamil Nadu even 
went to the extent of suggesting 
that the Centre should handover 
its own powers of levying income- 


Dr Bhargava belongs to the Depart- 


ment of Economics, Banaras Hindu 
University, Varanasi. 
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tax to the States. It was also 
surprising that as many as nine 
States—Assam, Bihar, Kerala, 
Maharashtra, Mysore, Tamil 
Nadu, West Bengal, Orissa and 
Uttar Pradesh—reiterated that 
they were already levying a tax 
on agricultural income. 

Some of the Chief Ministers 
referred to the peculiar problems 
of assessing and collecting of 
agricultural income-tax and plea- 
ded that the tax could be effec- 
tively exploited only by the States. 
The appeal of the Planning 
Minister to the Chief Ministers 
that the distinction between agri- 
cultural and non-agricultural in- 
come was Only historical and that 
they should agree to the Centre 
collecting the agricultural income- 
tax, met with no success. 

Under the Indian Constitu- 


' tion, the Central Government is 


prohibited from taxing agri- 
cultural land or income. The- 
States are, thus, empowered to 
tax such land or income. The 
separation of agricultural and 
non-agricultural incomes for pur- 
poses of taxation is perhaps uni- 
que in this country. However, it 
would be futile to refer to the 
circumstances that have led to 
this dichotomy. 

Nevertheless, the advantage of 
agricultural income-tax is that it 
can help in ensuring equity in 
taxation, since land revenue is 


‘levied at a flat rate and is not 


related to any increase in income, 
output or productivity of land. 
Agricultural income tax should, 
therefore, be levied on a slab 
system so that the tax burden on 
the small and large land owners 
as also on the agricultural and 
non-agricultural income may be 
made equitable. . 

At present the agricultural in- 
come-tax is levied only in some 
of the States, namely, Assam, 
Bihar, Kerala, Maharashtra, 
Mysore, Orissa, Tamil Nadu, 
West Bengal and Uttar Pradesh 
(in the case of the last it is called 
“Large _Landholdings Tax”). 
Gujarat, ` Haryana, Punjab, 
Andhra Pradesh and Madhya 
Pradesh (except Bhopal) have no 
agricultural income tax. 

Thus, Punjab which has the 
highest per capita income in India, 
and Gujarat, the third highest, 
have no agricultural income-tax, 


while Maharashtra which ranks 
second, levies such a tax only on 
incomes above Rs 36,000. Even 
in States where the tax is levied, 
there is a general feeling that it is 
inadequately enforced. Accord- 
ingly, the importance of agri- 
cultural income-tax in total re- 
venue from State taxes is declin- 
ing as is evident from Table 1. 
Table 1 shows that agricultural 
income tax formed 2 per cent of 
the revenue from State taxes dur- 
ing the First Plan. This percentage 


_ declined to 1.4 in the Third Plan 


and further to 0.9 in 1970-71 
(Budget), although in absolute 
terms the yield from this tax 
increased from Rs 24.6 crores in 
the First Plan, to Rs 42.5 crores 
inthe Second Plan, and further 
to Rs 48.9 crores in the Third 
Plan. : 

But it should be noted that the 
increase in yield during the three 
Plans was due to more States 
imposing it, otherwise in many of 
the individual States the yield 
from agricultural income-tax has 
been declining. For instance, in 
Uttar Pradesh it declined from 
Rs 53 lakhs in 1957-58 to Rs 8 
lakhs in 1963-64. During the same 
period it declined from Rs 54 
lakhs to Rs 38 lakhs in Mysore, 
and from Rs 117 lakhs to Rs 65 
lakhs in West Bengal. Since then, 
the yield in these States increased 
to Rs 172 lakhs and Rs 102 lakhs 
respectively in 1969-70. 

e may also emphasise here 
that the yield from agricultural 
income-tax increased by 336 per 
cent in 1967-68 as compared to 
1950-51, as against an increase of 
910 per cent in sales tax, an in- 
crease of 769 per cent in Stamps 
and Registration, a rise of 1030 
per cent in taxes on transport, and 
an increase of 505 per cent in 
revenue from all- State taxes. 
These data clearly demonstrate 
the declining importance of agri- 
cultural income-tax and emphasise 
the prosperity of the agricultural 
Population in general and espe- 
cially that of the affluent section. 

The burden of agricultural 
income-tax has also fallen on 
account of the rapid rise in agri- 
cultural income accruing from 
rising prices of agricultural pro- 
ducts, and from the rise in pro- 
ductivity of land per acre. Since 
the rise in the rates of agricultural 
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income-tax in different States has 
not been commensurate with the 
“increase in agricultural incomes, 
the burden of agricultural income- 
tax has fallen to such a low level 
that it has become more or less 
of a kind of surcharge, at least, in 
so far as the farmers in the higher 
income brackets are concerned. 
It appears that the tax can be 
made an important source of 
revenue by lowering its exemption 
limit and by making suitable 
changes in its rates. 
distinguishing feature of 

agricultural income-tax is that 
three States, namely, Assam, 
Kerala and Tamil Nadu, account 
for almost 70 per cent of the 
collection where plantation is 
predominant. The exemption 
limit for agricultural income-tax 
also differs significantly among 
the States as is clear from Table 
2. In some States it is very high 
and in others where size of hold- 
ing is the basis, it differs very 
significantly. 

For instance, in West Bengal, 
75 bighas (25 acres) of cultivable 
land is the maximum one can 
possess, which-means nota single 
cultivator would be liable to pay 
the tax as the exemption limit is 
82 bighas. In Maharashtra, the ex- 
emption limit is as high as 
Rs 36,000, while in Uttar Pradesh, 
Kerala, Tamil Nadu and Orissa 
it is moderate. | 

It would be ideal if agricul- 
tural and non-agricultural in- 
comes could be taxed under one 
income-tax. ‘The Fifth Finance 
Commission (1969) rightly obser- 
ved: “A single income-tax levied 
both on agricultural and non- 
agricultural incomes will have the 
advantage of a unified system, 
leaving no scope for evasion by 
showing greater income under 
_less-taxed or non-taxed section; 
it will also be in line with the 
practice of other advanced coun- 
tries of the world.” (Report, p 85) 

But as taxation of agricultural 
incomes fall in the States list, it 
will be difficult to do so, because 
the States have already resented 
such a move. In the present stage 
of Centre-State relations, amend- 
ment of the Constitution also 
does not appear to be a proper 
solution. However, a proper 
solution could be found alorig the 
following lines and it would be 
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Table I 


LAND REVENUE AND AGRICULTURAL INCOME-TAX IN 
TOTAL REVENUE FROM STATE TAXES 











(Rs crores) 
Agricultural Total Revenue (I) as percent- 
Income-tax from State Taxes age of (2) 
(D) (2) 
First Plan (April 1951 24.6 1257.1 2.0 
to March 1956) 
Second Plan (April 1956 42.5 1896.9 2.0 
to March 1961 
Third Plan (April 1961 48.9 3339.9 1.4, 
to March 1966) 
1970-71 (Budget) 12.9 1398.5 0.9 
Table 2 
State Income Size of holding 
(Rs) (acres) 
Maharashtra 36,000 Sä 
Orissa 5,C00 = 
Uttar Pradesh 3,600 30 
Tamil Nadu 3,500 123 
Bihar 3,000 = 
Kerala 3,600 - 4 
West Bengal: — _ _ 82 bighas 
(1 bigha=0.32 acres) 
Mysore — 50 acres of 8th class of 


Madhya Pradesh (Bhopal) — 


land (lowest or an extent 
equivalent to one or more 
of the class). 

59 acres of tractorised 
land and 100 acres of in- 
tractorised land. 


a el 


beneficial both for the Union and 
the State Governments. oe 
For purposes of determining 
the rate of assessment on agricul- 
tural income, the total income of 
the assessee including the non- 
agricultural income should be 
taken into account. This pro- 
cedure would bring larger revenue 
to the States and will also have 
the advantage that there will be 
no encroachment on the Centre’s 
autonomy as it involves no taxa- 


- tion of non-agricultural income 


but only considering it for pur- 
poses of determining the rate of 
tax. : 

Correspondingly, the agricul- 
tural income will also have to be 
taken into account by the Income- 
Tax Department of the Union 
Government in determining the 


rate of tax on non-agricultura’ 
incomes. Under this system there 
would be no encroachment on 
the States’ autonomy as it invol- 
ves no taxation of agricultural 
income by the Centre. 

However, the efficacy of the 
proposed scheme would depend 
on the coordination and coopera- 
tion between the Central Income- 
Tax Department and State autho- 
rity. But such a scheme is desir- 
able in the broader national in- 
terest as it will help in checking 
tax evasion to a considerable ex- 
tent and would also bring greater 
revenue to the State exchequer. 

To conclude, it may be em- 
phasised that agricultural income- 
tax should be levied on a slab 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Industrialisation 
and 

Economic 
Development 


S. KRISHNA AIYER 


A 


[NDUSTRIALISATION brings about a transformation of 

the economy through a change in its structure. As 
development takes place, employment in the indus- 
trial structure expands and that in agriculture 
shrinks. Eventually even industrial employment 
shrinks relatively to that in the tertiary sector. 

This has been the growth pattern of the develop- 
ed countries. There is, however, a recent contention 
that the pattern of occupational distribution as ex- 
perienced by the developed countries may not be 
repeated in the case of the developing countries. In 
countries like India, there is already a large indus- 
trial labour force engaged in traditional handicraft 
and cottage industries. The introduction of modern, 
highly capital-intensive techniques in these develop- 
ing countries can have only low capacity for absorb- 
ing much of additional labour. > 

The classical economists laid down a sequence 
of development from agriculture to industry 


Author is Assistant Director, Kerala State Planning Board, 
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and thence to commerce, though for different’reasons. 
Adam Smith regarded this sequence as a natural 
course of things since it is the surplus produce of 
the country that provides the subsistence for manu- 
facturers and traders in the country. But in the 
Ricardian system, it is not the bounty of nature 
which creates the surplus but its niggardliness that 
causes rent, which is a “creation of value not of 
wealth”. This depends on accumulation for which 
profit is the only source and this is a product of 
industry. Economic development is thus identical 
with industrialisation. From Marx to Rostow is to 
be found the same emphasis on industrialisation as 
a necessary condition for economic development. 

Both on the basis of theoretical analysis and 
empirical evidence it is found that as economic deve- 
lopment proceeds, the proportion of working force 
in agriculture has a tendency to decline. As pro- 
ductivity and earnings per worker are higher in 
manufacture than in agriculture, a shift from əgri- 
culture to industry maximises output. Thus, maxi- 
misation of output involves shifts from agriculture 
to industry. Land, being a fixed factor, cannot be 
increased to absorb additional labour, technological 
development of agriculture itself will release’ consi- 
derable volume of labour which can only be abso#b- 
ed in the non-agricultural sector. 

Productivity per earner in agriculture can seldom 


| be increased to equal the level in manufacture. Even 


developed agricultural countries require industriali- 
sation to sustain their growth. Hence industrialisa- 
tion isa necessary condition of economic develop- 
ment. 

The industrial revolution of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries bypassed the nations that are 
today designated as less developed. They are today 
forced to accomplish the process of industrialisation 
within a short space of time. Though faced with 
several difficulties, they have one definite advantage 
in that they need not tread the slow and laborious 
path that led from the steam engine and the spin- 
ning jenny to the jet aeroplane. 

It is impossible to lay down any single formula 
for industrial development. The Report on the UN 
Conference on the Application of Science and 
Technology for the Benefit of Less Developed Areas 
(1963) observes: “An industrialisation programme 
can be devised and implemented only as the basis of 
carefully considered long-term planning. Selection 
of the proper course of development in relation to 
the specific natural, historical, economic and cultura] 
features of the country must be based on scientific 
assessments. Planning is, therefore, a sine qua non 
for industrialisation.” 

Any plan for industrialisation must dovetail into 


‘the wider general plan for economic and social pro- 


gress. The broad responsibility for economic policy 
and planning is pinned on the Government. In 
purely socialist countries the state itself is responsi- 
ble for determining both the plan and its execution. 
Certain conditions of infra-structure essential for 
industrialisation are: 

(a) An adequate transport system to bring mate- 
rial and capital equipment to industry and to carry 
the finished products to the market. 
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(b) Fuel, power and water supplies in adequate 
quantities and at the right price. 

(c) Retail outlets for the products to be sold. 

(d) A banking or credit system to provide work- 
ing capital : 

(e) Buildings in the form of industrial prem'ses, 
offices, housing and the like. 

(f) Efficient government. 

(g) Médical and educational facilities. 

The responsibility for the provision of these infra- 


structure facilities rests mainly with the Govern- 
ment. ; 5 
Shortage of Capital 


Shortage of capital is a limiting factor in all less 
developed countries. They lack foreign exchange 
and theit rate of internal savings is inadequate for 
financing major investment projects. In the socia- 
list countries, funds are allocated directly from the 
‘state budget for specific economic and industrial 
purposes, or for the development of particular re- 
gions. In the developing countries which adopted 
mixed economy, the ratio between public and private 
investment depends on the extent of direct state 
ownership. The role of foreign investment is crucial. 


Besides providing additional capital, foreign invest- ` 


ment has the advantage for developing countries 
that it “often leads to the transfer of technical and 
financial knowledge”. 

The emerging nations are therefore usually anxious 
to attract foreign investment to help finance their 
development plans. An estimate shows that about 
75 per cent of the net investment can be financed 
from internal savings and 25 per cent may be needed 
from foreign sources. One suggestion for foreign 
assistance is that the more advanced nations should 
allot one percent of their gross national product 
(GNP) for external assistance. Three types of capi- 
tal for industrialisation are distinguished: (a) short- 
term loans for financing current operations; (b) in- 
termediate and long-term loans for financing plant 
and equipment; and (c) equity capital—the perma- 
nent capital which supports the whole enterprise. 
The less developed countries lack the specialised 
finance houses and institutions of the more advanced 
private enterprise countries. 

The key decision facing a developing country 
intent on industrialisation involves the selection of 
industries and the choice of priorities. What should 
be the balance between heavy and light industry; 
between capital and consumer goods; between capi- 
tal-intensive and- labour-intensive methods of pro- 
duction? There are different views about the way in 
which rapid industrialisation can be achieved. 

The UAR has engaged ina rapid and far-reach- 
ing industrial development in the past decade. In 
the industries programme, the projects for consumer 
goods production received the highest priority, as 
being the most effective way of saving foreign 
currency and reducing imports in the immediate 
transition period. In Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the 
pattern of industrial productionis heavily dependent 
on minerals and agriculture. 

The Soviet Union is attracted to the notion that 
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heavy industry is the “Key to affluence”. The in- 
dustrialisation and economic reconstruction “of the 
Soviet Union were completed within a historically 
short period and the country converted itself from 
a backward agratian country into a highly deve- 
loped industrial power in less than fiftean years. 
Rumania gave high priority to building up in- 
dustries supplying electricity, metallurgy, machinery, 
chemicals and building materials when it started 
its development programme after the Second World 
War. Before, then, 95 per cent of its requirements 
and all its oil equipment were imported. 

India and other developing countries which have 
an abundance of low-cost labour, should aim at 
using their cheap and abundant labour to the full 
and economise on capital which is scarce and ex- 
pensive. The views of the socialist countries on 
this isssue is that the less developed countries should 
fully introduce the latest achievements of modern, 


-science and technology, including the use of labour- 


saving equipment, and unless they apply the latest 
techniques their economies will continue to grow 
but slowly. 

Between these two viewpoints lie many choices 
for developing countries. The right balance between 
capital and labour can be determined only in each 
industrial case on its merits, afte1~detailed assess- 
ment of the costs and economic results of each 
method in the light of logical circumstances. 


Large-scale Production 


In the view of the Soviet Union, large-scale pro- 
duction is a necessary condition for the application 
of modern technology and for the most effective 
utilisation of resources, Among the economic ad- 
vantages of large-scale production are: increased 
productivity, more efficient use of factory space, 
more rational division of labour and better use of 
raw materials and fuel, lower overheads with adminis- 
trative economies, mechanised accounting and cen- 
tralised laboratories, pilot, plants and maintenance 
facilities. 

Small firms can make a valuable contribution 
to the economy of developing countries by utilising 


local potential and providing local employment. - 


There are three broad types of small industry: 
household or “cottage industry”? carried on in or 
near the home by a family group. This may have 
some advantages for handicraft production, but for 
ordinary purposes it is said to be inefficient, sub- 
ject to social abuses that are practically impossible 
to control and should be regarded as a temporary 
fcrm to be supplanted by small or medium-sized fac- 
tories. The second stage is the artisan factory in 
which craftsmen work singly or with a few assistants 


and without much attempt at division of labour. Pot- ` 


ters, weavers, blacksmiths, shoe-makers and jewellers 
come into this category. These types of small under- 
takings are expected to disappear or to become 
limited to servicing and repair work. 

The third small factory stage is distinguished 
from the artisan factory in that the manager rather 
than the craftsman is the central figure. This type 
of activity can be regarded as a valuable nursery 
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for entrepreneurial talent, and useful for experimen- 
tation and adaptation. Even in the highly advanced 
- nations, small firms play an important part. In the 
US 91 per cent of all manufacturing establishments 
in 1958 had fewer than 100 employees. Tho pro- 
portion is even higher in Japan and the 


Small units are valuable adjuncts to larger plants 
for which they can manufacture components and 
supplies. Much of Japanese small industry works on 
contract to larger firms. They can “fill the cracks”, 
producing goods for.which mass production is not 
suitable. They can often initiate new lines and new 
products, for example, in the electronics industry, 
offer economies in transport, and thus involve less 
risk capital than in large-scale operations. 

The Indian small factories suffer from many 
disadvantages: they are weak in technical knowledge 
and capital and management skill, and they have diffi- 
culty in getting machinery and equipment in market- 
ing their products. To overcome these difficulties 
the Government of India has set up a Central Small 
Industries Organisation (CSIO) which provides free 
technical guidance, including advice on choice of 
product, purchase of machinery, factory dayout and 
equipment, design of tools and products, and train- 
ing. The Reserve Bank of India has introduced a 
credit guarantee scheme to safeguard lending institu- 
tions against possible losses through their advances 
to small industrialists. A system of supplying machi- 
nery on hire-purchase terms has been devised and is 
operated by a Government appointed National Small 
Industries Corporation. 

The public sector is extremely small in India. It 
represents less than 10 per cent of total output”and 
less than 5 per cent of total commodity production. 
But its importance is increasing and its absorption 
of scarce capital supplies is, of course, very consi- 


derable-—around two-thirds of the total. Unless, 
therefore, its contribution to income creation and 
capital accumulation increases accordingly, an inde- 
fensible squandering of the scarcest of India’s resour- 
ces and an unforgivable postponement of India’s 
relief from poverty seem to be the unavoidable 
consequence. l 

Thus, the strengthening of the supervisory organs, 
the elaboration of strict principles of cost accoun- 
ting in the public sector, eliminating all unconscious 
subsidy, ate an essential basis for the success of the 
declared policy of the Government. As observed 
by Thomas Balogh, the British Economist, “Socialism 
is not merely about the extension of the public 
sector; it is about the effective use of public owner- 
ship to secure high productivity, high and more 
balanced distribution of income and a way of life 
in which collective, cultural and aesthetic needs, 
consumption and leisure, are met by an increasing 
supply of material goods produced to supply need 
rather than achieve status distinction.” 

An alternative possibility would be to allow 
greater freedom to the expansion of the private 
sector. Development must not be hampered by the 
inability of the public sector to expand, combined 
with a dogmatic unwillingness to let the private 
sector do the job. The use of private firms for 
the management, for a certain number of years, of 
large-scale complex industries in the public sector, 
either on contract or on a profit-sharing basis, would 
be another possibility. It can establish the solid 
basis for an eventual transformation. 

The one method which is wholly inimical to 
Indian prosperity is the present seeming hesitancy 
between the two solutions, which is explained by the 
lack of clarity of thought about the relationship 
between the social framework and the economic 
transformation of the country. 
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Changing 
Patterns of 
Imperialism in 
India 


V. B. SINGH 





The following contributions by Dr V. B. Singh 
of the Department’ of Economics, Lucknow 
University, who has been recently elected to the 
Rajya Sabha, and Dr B. D. Nag Chaudhuri, 
Scientific Adviser to the Minister of Defence, 
Government of India, were presented at the In- 
ternational Seminar on “Imperialism, Indepen- 
dence and Social Transformation in the Con- 
temporary World”, held in New Delhi from 
March 24 to 29, 1972. Some more papers 
presented at the Seminar will be. published in 
the Mainstream in the coming weeks. 





I. A Perspective 


Gry of imperialism is an integral part of the classi- 
cal Political Economy. Adam Smith’s (1723- 
1790) onslaught on Mercantilist imperialism is a 
glorious chapter in the History of Economic Thought. 
David Ricardo (1772-1823) followed the tradition, 
both as an economist and as a parliamentarian. 

John Stuart Mill (1806-1873) wrote his Principles 
of Political Economy (1892) because, as he explain 
in the Preface, the important topics “connected more 
or less with colonialism” had not been discussed till 
then by other economists. Karl Marx (1818-1883) 
qualitatively raised the level of analysis by present- 
ing capitalism as a new mode of production which 
was totally missing in the writings of Smith, Ricardo 
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and Mill. In Capital, Volume I (1867), while analys- 
ing the Laws of Motion of Capitalism, within the 
framework of perfect competition, Marx discusses 
colonial plunder as a means of accumulation; and 
introduces foreign trade, as a counteracting factor 
to the law of falling tendency of the rate of profit 
only in Volume III of Capital (1894), wherein he 
unfolds the dynamics of classical capitalism trans- 
forming itself into imperialism. 

This analysis seems to have been an outcome of 
Marx’s study of the historical data in the early fifties 
of the last century when he and Engels wrote on 
India, China, Spanish Revolution, Russia, the Eastern 
Question, the Crimean War, and the First War of 
Indian Independence. Among the British academics, 
J.A. Halison followed the tradition of historical 
analysis in his The Evolution of Modern Capitalism 
(1894) and Imperialism (1902). V.I. Lenin extended 
his Marxian method of analysis and gave us his 
Imperialism—The Highest Stage of Capitalism 
(1917). 

The Drain Theory: Curiously enough, some 
excellent Indian studies of imperialism have not 
attracted adequate attention of scholars. Here I 
may mention Dadabhai Naroji’s Drain Theory, 
which unfolds the various methods employed by the 
British for expropriating the Indian material and 
human resources within the country as well as out- 
side it in the interest of the British Traders, manu- 
facturers, civil and military servants. The mechanism 
of pumping out the Indian wealth, according to the 
Grand Old Man of India, has external as well as 
internal aspects. The external forms of exploitation 
consisted of (a) unrequitted (that is non-commercial) 
exports; (b) export of profit and interest; (c) private 
remittances; and (d) tribute. 

The internal exploitation was effected through 
the mechanism of public finance, that is, Govern- 
ment income and expenditure. The percentage break 
up of the revenue sids of a typical nineteenth century 


budget in India shows that tributes, land revenue, _ 


salt-tax, excise duties, customs and opium receipts 
constituted over 90 per cent of the total receipts. 
Since the customs constituted slightly more than 6 
per cent and were realized from (mostly) English 
consumers of imported goods, the bulk of the 
revenue was extracted from the poverty-stricken 
people of India—the incidence of land revenue 
ultimately fell on the tillers of the soil. The regres- 
sive nature of the salt-tax is noted in the Indian 
economic history, leading to the famous Salt Satya- 
graha started br Mahatma Gandhi (In free India it 
simply does not exist). 

Turning our attention to the expenditure column 
we find that the maintenance of an army of occupa- 
tion, aided by police and civil administration, accoun- 
ted for 57 per cent of the total budget. To this 
should be added the return on the so-called British 
Capital amounting to 18 per cent (interest on debt 
plus payment for guaranteed railways). Thus, 
Dadabhai's Drain Theory is the first systematic 
attempt towards discovering the law of motion of 
imperialism in Asia. 

Dutt’s Contributions: R.C. Dutt (1848-1904) in 
his*classic two volumes of Economic History of India, 
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pursued the theme enunciated by Dadabhai. Dutt’s 
emphasis on the benefits arising out of the permanent 
settlement created a doubt in Dadabhai’s mind as to 
whether Dutt was side tracking the issue of poverty. 
But in his letter of July 11, 1903, Dutt pointed out 
that.in reality there was no difference between his 
views and Dadabhai’s on the question of the 
drain. “J have never lost a single chance of urging 
that drain from India is the cause of her poverty. 
Il have said this again and again in my Economic 
History (1837-1900) which will appear next year. 
But this drain will not be stopped until you stop its 
main source—the land revenue, and therefore by 
endeavouring to restrict the land revenue, I am doing 
exactly the same work which you are doing in 
endeavouring to stop the drain. Curiously enough, 
lam doing now exactly the same work which you 
were doing thirty years ago. I am reading your 
evidence before the Parliamentary Committee of 1873, 
and I notice how eloquently you pleaded against the 
excessive land assessment of some Talukas of Poona. 
If the Government had listened to youin 1873, the 
Poona Riots of 1875 would have been avoided. If 
you were right in combining the land revenue ques- 
tion with the drain question in 1873, 1 am right in 
doing the same in 1903.” 

Ramesh Dutt writes: “It is, unfortunately, a 
fact, that in many ways, the sources of national 
wealth in India have been narrowed under the British 
rule....An excise duty has been imposed on the 
production of cotton fabrics in India which... stifles 
the new steam-mills of India. Agriculture is now 
virtually the only remaining source of national 
wealth ... but what the British government ... take 
as Land Tax at the present day sometimes approxi- 
mates to the whole of the economic rent.,..This... 
paralyses agriculture, prevents savings, and keeps 
the tiller of the soil in a state of poverty and indebted- 
ness....The state virtually interferes with the accu- 
mulation of the wealth from the soil, intercepts the 
income and gains of the tillers... leaving the culti- 
vators permanently poor.... The State has fostered 
no new industries and revived no old industries for 
the people.... In one shape or another all that could 
be raised in India by an excessive taxation flowed to 
Europe, after paying for a stained adm‘nistration .... 
Verily the moisture of India blessless and fertilises 
other lands.’ 

Pumping Out Through Changing Exchange Rate: 
With the professionalisation of economic research, 
the tradition of anti-imperialist studies has received 
a setback. Nevertheless, the problems created by 
the British could never be ignored. A running theme 
in Indian economics has been. the Sterling-Rupee 


exchange-rate controversy. Let us start with Dada- ` 


bhai. Ina letter to London Times of June 3, 1898, 
he wrote that by manipulating the exchange ratio 
the Buitish Government succeeded in ‘“‘getting 
45 per cent mote taxation than it is entitled to even 
according to its own despotic legislation. From 
Dadabhai onwards it has been claimed that behind 


~ IMasani, R P., Dadabhai Naoroji: The Grand Old Man 
of India; London, 1939, pp 523-24. 

Dutt, R C., The Economic History of India, London, 1901 
(7th Edition, 1900), pp viii ff. 
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the ratio manipulation there has been only one 
central objective of the British rule: to pump out of 
India as much wealth as is possible.” (The author 
has given the extracts on Dadabhai Naoroji and R C. 
Dutt from his forthcoming book: Development of 
Economic-Ideas in India: Vedic to Modern Times.) 


II. After Independence 


Devaluation: The accumulation of the Sterling 
balances during the Second World War and the 
devaluations of the Indian rupee tell fhe same story. 
The imperialist manoeuvres have resulted in three 
devaluations of the rupee since Independence, and 
the value of Western currencies, mainly of Britain, 
Germany and USA has more than doubled. In my 
Indian Economy: Yesterday and Today (New Delhi: 
1970—hereafter referred to as The Indian Economy), 
an attempt has been made to show (pp. 108-111) 
that (apart from national humiliation, which cannot 
be quantified) the loss in the international trade has 
been enormous. For importing the same quantum 
of commodities we have to work more than twice 
the number of hours than we did before October 
1949 (the first devaluation of the rupee). Conse- 
quently, we are progressively getting less and less 
for our exports, while we are increasingly paying 
more and more for the imports. Thisis a form of 
exploiting the underdeveloped countries by the im- 
petialist powers which needs a deep probe. 

Aid as Imperialism: India is politically indepen- 
dent, and is struggling hard to be economically 
independent. The imperialist powers are not happy 
with the Indian goal of self-reliance and economic 
independence. Their trap cf “aid” is to be properly 
understood and analysed. ; 

Teresa Hayter in her Aid As Imperialism (Penguin, 
1971) has empirically demonstrated that the World 
Bank, the International Monetary Fund, the United 
States Agency for International Development, 
the Inter-American Development Bank and the 
Inter-American Committee for the Alliance for 
Progress have followed a policy of imperialism in 
the economic and political domains of Colombia, 
Chile, Brazil and Peru. Such a scientific study is 
yet to be made for Asia, especially India Hayter’s 
statement that “the (World) Bank also claimed de- 
valuation in India as its clear success in exercising 
leverage” (Ibid , p 203), underlines the urgency of 
a study of the operations of these international 
agencies in India. 

In the Indian Economy an attempt has been 
made to show that the share of external assistance 
in otr’economic development has been rapidly going 
up and has crippled us so much that the wise men 
of the Ministry of Finance cannot manage the bud- 
get without a PL 48) gift? M.J. Kust rightly 
points out that our dependence on external assis- 
tance has become the linch-pin of our plans and indus- 
trialization but is not anywhere near the point where 
India could produce its own capital goods.‘ 


3Report on Currency and Finance, 1967-68; Bombay, 1968; 
pp 38 and 116. 

‘Kust, M J., Foreign Enterprise in India: Laws and Policies, 
Bombay, 1966; p. 50. 
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Since the external assistance coming from the 
Western consortium and the Socialist bloc present 
contrasting conditions and terms, it is necessary to 
state that the outcome of the supply of external 
assistance from these two sources have opposite 
imports on Indian Economic development. A proper 
analysis of the increasing magnitude of Western 
loans may be shown either in terms of the ratio of 
capital accumulation in various sectors, financed 
out of these loans; or the ratio of foreign exchange 
earnings devoted to surviving all the earlier loans. 
(Here, of course, we are excluding calculation and 
analysis of political pressures.) 

It may, however, be added that the increasing 
dependence on Western foreign assistance has been 


— the chief cause of the uncertainty which shrouds 


the successful implementation of Indian plans. D.L. 
Spencer rightly concludes that the foreign collabo- 
rations in private enterprises have often resulted in 
the historical pattern of colonial domination by 
outsiders in India. The supply of external assis- 
tance from Western countries entails, direct and! 
or indirect, political strings; creates a sense of 
national complacency in respect of the mobilisation 
of internal resources; and creates problems of re- 
payment. The capacity to repay essentially depends 
on the rate of India’s industrial growth. 

Socialist Aid as Means of Economic Independence: 
In contrast the aid from the socialist countries is 
directed towards providing economic and technical 
means for the construction and development of the 
means of production; reducing dependence on ex- 
ternal aid; solving exchange problems through pay- 
ments in rupees; boosting up domestic production 
for exports as a means of repayment; and facilitating 
the training of Indian personnel in acquiring and 
developing technical know-how. Further, in the 
agricultural sector, the socialist aid has sought to 
demonstrate the effectiveness of large-scale farming 
as a means of national self-sufficiency. In her 
message to the first anniversary of the State Farms 
Corporation of India, Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
has justly observed: “The Suratgarh Farm has 
shown us how human will and scientific ingenuity 
can make the desert bloom. Like Suratgarh, other 
State Farms which have set up the pace for modern 
agricultural development have come up in different 
parts of the country.” 

Negative Impact of PL 480: Just the opposite is 
the impact of agricultural imports under PL 480 on 
our economic development. The hypethesis that 
fall in agricultural production has been responsible 
for the rise in prices and agricultural imports from 
the USA have mitigated both, has been proved 
‘to be just the opposite of the truth in my The 
Indian Economy. The PL 480 imports and rise in 
prices have gone together, partly because of the 
fact that the PL 480 counterpart funds have a net 
inflationary impact on the Indian economy. Profes- 
sor H.W. Singer has conclusively shown that it is a 
fallacious belief that PL 480 imports always represent 
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real resources.® 

This is exactly the situation in India. Had the 
terms of transaction been such that the imported 
wheat could have been used for productive purposes, 
for example, employing utilised manpower for laun- 
ching irrigation and other such projects, the PL 480 
funds would have a multiplier effect, that is, they 
would have created additional commodities in each 
round of production. But this has not been the 
case in India. No serious attempt has been made 
to investigate the retardatory, inflationary, subversive, 
and fiscal impact of the PL 480 counterpart funds 
on theIndian economy. The American rupee accu- 
mulation in India is nearly half of the total money 
supply, and more than two-thirds of the total notes 
in circulation. This monetary leverage is a great 
danger to the Indian economy. 

Other American Sources: Apart from PL 480 
imports, Fact Sheet: U.S. Economic Assistance to 
India, No 20, gives some details about other re- 
sources. An analysis of the Development Loans 
extended by the US Agency for International Deve- 
lopment (and its predecessor—US Development 
Loan Fund) shows that the loans repayable in 
rupees amounted to Rs 285.54 crores (74 per cent 
of the total) in the public sector and Rs 101.69 crores 
a per cent of the total) in the private sector. 

urther, the loans repayable in dollars amounted to 
1637.29 million dollars (more than 93 per cent of the 
total) in the public sector, and 118.24 million dollars 
in the private sector. Similarly, an analysis of the 
Programmed Rupee Uses forall Title I, Rupee Re- 
payment Agreements and Amendments with India 
from August (29) 1956 to April (25) 1969 shows 
that about 2) p2r cent went as grants to the Govern- 
ment of India; over 61 per cent were given as loans to 
the Government of India; 6.5 per cont as loans were 
paid to the private enterprises and 13 per cent went 
to US Government’s uses (in India). Thus, over 
8) per cent was spent on Government account. 
Lastly, an analysis of the US Export-Import Bank 
Loans shows that 78 perceit (of the total of 
Rs 343.71 crores) has gone to the public sector 
undertakings; and the remaining 22 per cent to the 
private sector. 

There three cases show that the US agencies have 
“invested” in the Government and the public sector 
undertakings quite a lot. Professor G. Ohlin in his 
“Objectives of Foreign Aid”, concludes that “the 
United States involvement with the developing coun- 
tries chiefly reflects a concern with world wide poli- 
tical development....? This US involvement in 
India distorts our investment strategy for rapid 
economic development; injects into our plans uncer- 
tainty; periodically brings political pressures. For 
counteracting all these a democratic movement has 
become a necessity, Which is not possible without a 
scientific study of the magnitude, patterns, for ex- 
ample, tied aid and repayment free foreign exchange; 
collaboration agreements in the public and private 


"International Development Growth and Change; New York, 
1964; p. 183 ff. - 

"In Bhagwati L- and Eckaus, R.S. (Eds.): Foreign Aid; 
Penguin, 1970; p 60. 
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sectors, and the transfer of labour intensive indus- 


tries to and objectives of the Western investment in- 


India. ~ 
Transfer of Technology: The current emphasis 
on the transfer of technology from the capitalist 
countries to developing countries like India renders 
a study of the problem of imperialist penetration 
more urgent, as it provideg newer opportunities and 
forms of economic development. Since ‘“‘transfer 
of technology” includes transfer of scientific princi- 
ples and discoveries, industrial processes, material 
and energy resources and methods of transport and 
communication; and the means of transferring it 
‘are books, journals, machinery, experts, training of 
personnel, as well as the services of consultants and 
technical cooperation on official and non-official 
levels, both bilaterally and multilaterally, it opens 
the floodgate for “pumping out” through licensing, 
patents, know-how agreements and foreign invest- 
ments, $ 
There are two other inherent dangers ina phase 
of transfer of technology: first, the issue of the dis- 
covery and utilisation of national resources may be 
celcgated to the background. Secondly, in the name 
of “transfer of téchnology”, indigenous researches 
may be replaced by academic colonialism—which is 
already on the increase in India, 


HI. Summary and Conclusion 


in this brief note an attempt has been made to 
show that analysis of imperialism is an integral part 


‘of classical political economy. Marx and Lenin have 


raised the leyel of this analysis and presented colo- 
nialism and imperialism in the context of the tasks 
of national liberation and socialist move- 
ments. 

In India, Dadabhai Naoroji was the first to pre- 
sent his Drain Theory which discusses the various 
means—non-commercial trade; export of profit, in- 
terest and private earnings as well as tribute; and 
imposition of most regressive taxes to raise funds 
and employ British civil and military personnel. 
R.C. Dutt carried forward this tradition of analysis. 
With the professionalisation of economic research, 
anti-imperialist studies got a setback;-but the pro- 
blems created by the British could not be ignored. 

One of such problems has been the imperialist 
manupulation to pump out through a change in the 
exchange rate—currently called devaluation. After 
Independence, the magnitude and patterns of foreign 
assistance have changed. Aids from the Western 
bloc—in cash and kind (PL 480)—are assuming 
newer forms (tied to projects but repayments to be 
made in free foreign exchange; collaboration agree- 
ments, transfer of technology as well as labour in- 
tensive industries) of imperialist-exploitation; and in 
contrast those from the Socialist countries are becom- 
ing powerful means of independent economic deve- 
lopment. 

A continuous study of these issues is urgently 
needed, both from the view point of enriching human 
knowledge, and strengthening the forces of indepen- 
dence, democracy, socialism and peace. 
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Wasteful 
Utilisation 
of. 
Natural 
Resources 


B. D. NAG CHAUDHURI 


A familiar pattern of trade is 
that of natural 1esources of 
an under-developed country or 
a developing country being tra- 
ded with a developed na‘ion for 
manufactured goods. 

This traditional pettern has 
now become in many cases a 
highly specialised and a fairly 
large trade whichis often vitia- 
ted by various kinds of pressures 
and exploitation. Particularly 
when the commodity is bulky 
and low priced and constitutes a 
large fraction of the trade of an 
under- developed country, econo- 
mic and technological pressures 
are used for uneconomic pricing 
or unbalanced or inappropriate 
deployment of national develop- 
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ment effort for the benefit of a 
single commodity or wasteful 
utilisation of the resources to 
the detriment of the long-term 
interest of the under-developed 
nation. 

To obtain an insight into this 
situation of the worldwide pat- 
tern of trade between the deve- 
loped and the developing or 
under-developed nations, base 
trading commodity data and 
analysis of the economic and 
technological situation of the 
country is necessary. An inte- 
resting case in pointis the ex- 
port of iron ore from India. 

The iron ore reserves are 
supposed to be of the order of 
22,000 million tonnes which is 
about an eighth of the total iron 
ore reserves of the world. India 
also has a small iron and steel 
" industry which has been grow- 
ing steadily but slowly over the 
last 20 years to its current level 
of about 6 million tonnes a 
year. 

Shortage of foreign exchange 


in India and the demand for- 
high-grade ores in Japan’s steel’ 


industry led a few years ago to 
the export of substantial quantt- 
ties of iron ores from this coun- 
try and the order of foreign ex- 
change earned through these 
exports is currently about Rs 
100 crores. The cost of export 
including mining and transport 
is somewhat higher than what is 


_ earned in foreign exchange. 


The high grade iron ores are 
only accepted for exports, and 
these are the lump iron ore de 
posits which yield about 60 per 
cent of sized ore for blast furnaces. 
The rest of the deposit is in very 
fine grade ores called fines which 
are not suitable for introduction 
into the blast furnaces dire>tly. 

The importing country also 
wants the bulk ore to be crush- 
ed to the size that can be easily 
shipped and fed directly to the 
furnaces which require 
crushing of the ore which pro- 
duces further -quantities of' the 
fines (or small dust type grain of 
ores). The result of the export 
of iron ore has led’ in India to 
the accumulation of large quan- 
tities of fines which at the 
moment can be utilised, as it is, 
by neither Indian industry -be- 


-cause Indian blast furnaces ‘can- 


+ 


not use them, nor is it accept- 
able outside as an exportable 
commodity. 

The quantities ef the iron 
ore fines that are accumulating 
will pose a serious problem as 
time goes on as the man-made 
hills of iron ore fines are created 
in the mining areas. One of 
the solutions to this problem 
would be to try to use the low- 
grade iron ore fines for the Indian 
steel-making industry as it is not 
an exportable commodity. 

This Would mean further in- 
vestment in setting up plants 
called pelletisation plants, ` to 
make sintered and sized pellets 
which can be fed to the blast 
furnaces. This will require fur- 
ther development effort and 
capital investments for pelletisa- 
tion plants. Hence the indus- 
trial effort and cost of sintering 
and pelletising facilities will be- 
come a costly process, which, 
if added to the already excessive 
cost of mining and shipping ores 
to distant lands will substantially 
increase the cost of steel to the 
people. 

t present however, much of 
these fines are being dumped 
while some of it is lostin the 


_process of crushing, dumping and 


transporting which all adds up 
to the highly wasteful . utilisation 
of a valuable natural resource 
of the country and the sad spec- 
tacle of spending more effort 
and money to earn foreign ex- 
change which is less than what 
is spent within the country in 
transport, mining and beneficia- 
tion for export. ; 

Another example of perhaps 
a more tragic situation is that of 
the mica mining’ industry in 
India. India happens to be the 
largest producer of natural mica 
in the world and earns about 
100 to 120 million rupees in 
foreign exchange. However, part- 
ly due to the way the mining 
operations are carried out in our 
country and partly due to the 
pressures of the foreign importers 
of Indian mica, a large part of 
the mica that is mined goes as 
waste. ` 

It is estimated that about 85 
to 90 per cent of the total mica 
that is mined is lost or wasted 
in the process of mining and 
separating the mica. The yearly 
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accumulation of these wastes is 
estimated to be about 20,000 
tonnes. 

On the other hand the re- 
serves of the high grade mica 
is rapidly becoming deploted. 
The development of artificial 
substitutes for mica, has also 
proceeded far in some of the 
developed countries and is likely 


to go into in quantity production - 


by these countries about the time 
that the Indian high-grade mica 
is depleted. A 
Some work is now being done 
to try to use the mica waste in 
our country, but the net situa- 
tion that will develop in the next 
few years is that while we shall 
be struggling to utilise mica 


waste, the synthetics might take 
over. 

There are equivalent stories 
that can be told about many of 
the other minerals in which we 
are exporting not only the ore but 
small quantities of rarer minerals 
containing Special metals with it 
and for which the country is not 
earning money or foreign ex- 
change but actually losing because 
of the methods of gradipg and 
utilising these ores as slightly 
inferior and its price thereby 
being downgraded, 

There are other instances of 
wasteful utilisation of many natu- 
ral resources. Silveris not ex- 
tracted from pyrites. Cadmium, 
antimony and even silver end up 
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in the waste slag heaps. Sludges 
containing fluorine compounds 
and vanadium pentovide are dis- 
carded in the sludge of the alumi- 
nium production electrolytic 
cells. Nickel ore is exported 
with bulk iron ore. 

Many of those ore industries 
require detailed study to find 
out exactly the process by which 
natural resources are being rapid- 
ly exhausted and wastefully uti- 
lised for the sake of short-term 
economy or in the interests of 
foreign exports to the long-range 
detriment of a resource which 
is limited and which belongs ag 
much-to our children and our 
grandchildren as they belong to 
us. 





POLITICS OF COMMUNALISM (Continued from page 18) 


legs were mentioned). On the banners written in 
Urdu, the Congress candidate was described asa 
special representative of Smt Indira Gandhi. This 
was conspicuously absent from the Marathi banners. 

The Muslim voters were told that this election 
was being watched by Nixon and Mao Tse-tung and 
the eyes of New York (one does‘ not know why 
and how) were on this election. The Muslim voters 
were also told that if the Congress candidate was 
not elected Aurangabad would cease to be a Muslim 
constituency. The defeat of the Congress eandidate 
would result in the victory of the Jana Sangh which 
would amount to the loss of security for the Muslim 
community. It should also be noted that no im- 
portant anti-Jana Sangh speeches were made. No 
anti-Jana-Sangh poster used. When approached, 
it was told that the Jana Sangh was nowhere in the 
constituency. But in the minds of the Muslim voters 
the fear of the Jana Sangh was constantly kept alive. 

People otherwise disinterested in politics, were 
lured to work for the Congress in order to gain 
something after the election. The small business- 
men like “pan merchant” etc , were given money to 
expand their business simply because they could 
fetch some votes. This was not done out of any 
sympathy for the poor people. In one of the spee- 
ches from the Congress platform it was asked: how 
an Independent candidate could dare contest when 
he did not possess a pair of clothes and did not 
have an accountin the bank. The party members 
who were opposed to the Congress candidate were 
promised by the Congress candidate that he would 
get them something after the election.~ 

On the polling day, bogus voting was encouraged 
like anything. The indelible ink which was used 
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was not so indelible. The impression of the ink 
could be removed as many times as one wanted. 

The campaigning succeeded as the result shows. 
In front of the hall wheré the counting of votes took 
place and result was declared, there were many 
people waiting to garland the Congress candidate. 
When one of the active workers requested to him to 
come out; his answer was: “Don’t you knowl am 
a Minister?” te 

From the above narration, it can safely ‘be con- 
cluded that a Muslim, contesting from a constituency 
where the Muslim voting population in considerable 
(above twenty or twenty-five per cent), invariably 
resorts to communalism and communal campaign- 
ing. This provides a ground to the Jana Sangh to 
operate more effectively. A Muslim contesting from 
a constituency having less than 5 per cent of 
Muslim votes, creates a more secular atmosphere 
with an emphasis on party programme and policies. 
It also means that raising of irrelevant issues be- 
comes unnecessary and unreal. The communal 
campaigning on the part ofthe Muslims belonging to 
a secular party proves more dangerous than that of 
the communalists. It widens the gulf between the 
people and becomes an obstacle in the creation ofa 
tolerant society. It should also be mentioned that 


_ the known secular parties are not very secular in 


terms of composition and working. 

In these circumstances, the election do not play 
any role in raising the civic culture of the people. 
They do not become an instrument-to secularise the 
society but strengthen communal solidarities and 
communal identities. This situation should be 
viewed with utmost concern by all the parties, but 
especially by the ruling party. 
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Indianness 
in 

Indian 
Literature 


SHIVDAN SINGH 
CHAUHAN . 


[NDIANNESS is an anthropological 

concept designating an emerg- 
ing culture-complex by which the 
various peoples of this subcon- 
tinent may be commonly identi- 
tified. 

The two-nation theory failed 
because it falsely asserted that 
religion and not the community 
of language, culture or ethnic 
history drtermined the- identity 
of nations and nationalities. 
Emergence of Bangladesh has 
proved that particularly in States 
which comprise diverse popula- 
tions, religions, ethnic groups 
and languages, the real integrat- 
ing force is not religion but con- 
cepts that transcend these limi- 
tations and have universal vali- 
d'ty in the sense that they can 
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unite their constituents on the 
basis * of equality and. freedom 
within their federal structures. 

Religion in such a context is 
positively a disintegrating force, 
as are other discriminatory ideo- 
logies of racism, casteism and 
chauvinism. They interferes with 
the emergence of these wider 
human concepts.and the charac- 
terological change that must 
necessarily follow their universal 
application and practice. 

For instance, phrases “‘Indian- 
isation” “mainstream of national 
life? or even “emotional integra- 
tion’? are generally conceived 
and articulated in the spirit of 
this pernicious two-nation theory, 
consciously or unconsciously 
betraying a definite bias in favour 
ofthe dominant community or 
religion. In one way or the other, 
all other constituents are expected 
to mould themselves in its image 
to feel a sense of belonging. 

Our secular and progressive 
intellectuals, too, display a kind 
ofambivalence by indulging in 
generalities and abstractions, 
which leave the field open to 
the revivalists and obscurantists 
to inculcate through mass media, 
education and platform their 
brand of a mythical Indianness 
which is antithetic in spirit to the 
true Indianness which is a modern 
concept and is still in the pro- 
cess of evolution. This confron- 
tation between opposite concepts 
of Indianness has already pro- 
duced a semantic confusion of 
dangerous proportions and the 
ideological inertia of the pro- 
gressives and the militancy of 
the reactionaries is interfering 
not only in the evolution of a 
true concept of “Indianness”’, 
but also in the process of Indian 
modernisation. 

India is a multipational and 
multilingual country with a bewil- 
dering variety of cultures, beliefs 
and customs. No single cultural 
pattern or its value-system can 
claim to be coeval or synonymous 
with Indian culture. 

A secularised concept of In- 
dianness which transcended the 
orthodoxies of the colliding cul- 
tures of Islam-and Hinduism was 
evolved in the fourteenth, fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. The pat- 
terns of th's new Indianness emer- 
ged with the fusion of the creative 


elements of both cultures in oul 
music, dance, painting and archi- 
tecture, which have abiding 
aesthetic value. 

In literature, particularly in 
the poetry of the Sufis and a 
section of Bhakta’s, it articulated, 
like the European Renaissance, a 
strong protest against the inhu- 
manity and a morality of the 
traditional Hindu vertical society 
and the intolerance of the fana- 
tical Muslim Mulla and fervently 
urged for the acceptance of the 
most humane and the most 
secular and universal concept, 
that is, Love,-to be the basis of 
all human relationships. It meant 
the flowering of various national 
languages in an outburst of 
creativity. In spite of its contradic- 
tions, stemming mainly from 
the religious idiom, this trend 
changed the idea-system. 

However, it was’ soon swal- 
lowed by a counter-Renaissance 
movement which drove it back 
to the labyrinths of mythology 
from where it had’ liberated 
thought and language earlier. 
These revivalistic patterns are 
still parsisting since then in our 
literatures because of various 
socio-economic _ reasons. The 
vestiges of past are still with us, 
in fact still dominate our culture- 
traits and reflexes, making it ex- 
tremely difficult to proceed with 
our unfinished Renaissance with 
greater awareness and vigour. 

Much that passes for Indian 
literature today essentially reflects 
the reassertion of those thought- 
parter: which had become obso- 
ete and fixed prior to tħe con- 
cept of Indianness began to be 
evolved during the Indian Renais- 
sance inthe fourteenth, fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries and which 
has now been incorporated in the 
Constitution of our country. These 
secular elements alone can be the 
referants of Indianness and Indian 
traditions in the entire gamut of 
our past literature and which we 
must now enlarge to encompass 
the scientific and humanist tradi- 
tion of the entire modern world. 

Babar felt a nostalgia for the 
sweet melons of his motherland 
when he came to India, but when 
his grandson Akbar went to the 
land of the sweet melons, he felt a 
similar nostalgia for the Indian 
mangoes. Amir Khusros poetry 
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is saturated with the fragrance of 
“Kevra’, “Champak”, “Hina” 
‘‘beetle-leaves” and “banana”. 

Ramanand, Kabir, Nanak, 
Shah Latif, Lalladed, Bulle Shah, 
and other innumerable Sufi poets 
evolved a new language and 
idiom for this cultural synthesis, 
which was in fact a secular affir- 
mation of love and brotherhood 
of man, in opposition to the tra- 
ditional concept, which, in the 
words of Tagore, divided the 
country into “fragments by nar- 
row domestic walls”. 

This fusion or hybridization 
of cultures and civilisations has 
been interwoven in the very tex- 
ture of our fine arts, architecture, 
music and dance, textiles, crafts 
and literature, as mentioned ear- 
lier, leading to beautiful new in- 
novations in design and form. 
Contact with the West and West- 
ern ideas two-and-a-half centu- 
ries ago, once again revived the 
urge to take up the broken 
threads of that earlier unfinished 
Renaissance and to give a new, 
democratic substance to Indian 
culture. Ghalib, Tagore and Iqbal 
in literature, and Gandhi and 
Nehru in politics reworked the 
legacy of Khusro, Kabir, Nanak 
and Waris Shah to evolvea new 
concept of Indianness. 

Once again counter-Renais- 
sance movements arose in the garb 
of Reformation movements within 
both the major communities. 
They insisted on destroying the 
beautiful mosaic gradually built 
by piecing together healthy 
and abiding elements of both cul- 
tures. This heritage, which was 
an outcome of attempts to trans- 
cend nativistic barriers, which was 
based on higher ethics and hu- 
manistic tendencies, and which 
had meant expansion, creation 
and liberation from dlienation, 
was more or less submerged with- 
in the quagmire of separatist ten- 
dencies. $ 

An attitude of culture apar- 
theid was reflected by the legions 
of lesser writers and scribes in all 
languages throughout India. Im- 
perialism was only too compliant 
to help foster the myths of sep- 
aratism, . 

The experience of the newly 
awakened African countries enga- 
ged in the task of forging an 
African identity, gives us some 
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insight into this problem. They, 
too, are re-examining old values 
and trying to evolve new patterns 
of thought. This search takes 
many forms. 

Senghore speaks of ‘‘sympathe- 
tic harmony” in which all races 
must contribute to the civilization 
of the universal Jean Pliya’s 
story, ‘‘The Fetish Tree”, sym- 
bolises this process. His hero, a 
young African technician engaged 
in the task of widening roads, or- 
ders the cutting down ofa venerat- 
ed Fetish Tree and the smashing of 
a wooden phallus (Tolegba). He 
says, ‘‘In the second half of the 
twentieth century, we don’t believe 
in fetishes any more. Otherwise 
in spite of being independent we 
should never succeed in building 
a modern civilized nation.” 

The message is clear. India 
cannot be built into a modern, 
civilized nation if the fetish trees 
planted in the souls and minds of 
men by our traditional society are 
notcut down. 

There is no short-cut in re- 
moulding and reshaping social 
relationships, which is the real 
task of Indian democracy. The 
writer's failure consists in his 
failure to work out areally hu- 
man and all-inclusive philosophy 
of relationship between man and 
man. 

So far the traditionalist writer, 
in conformity with his society’s 
cultural ethos, has been defining 
man’s union with God, and build- 
ing on the false assumption of 
man’s alienation from his fellow 
men. Our literatures, in which 
this world-view predominates, 
still abound in finding a rationale 
for the unethical and dehumani- 
zing cultural patterns fostered by 
it. 

For them, to be a good writer 
means tobea good “Indian” wri- 
ter in the traditional sense. But 
the Nigerian play wright Wole 
Soyinka says, “I want to bea 
good writer, not a good ‘African’ 
writer, because Africa has become 
a part of the world.” 

Modern attitudes of equality 
and justice do not necessarily go 
hand in hand with industrialisa- 
tion and technology as though 
they come in the same package. 
The experience of industrialised 
Nazi Germany, white America 
and Apartheid South Africa must 


not be forgotten. Therefore, any 
ambivalence, false choice or 
attempt to reconcile the irrecon- 
cilable, so ingrained in our old 
patterns of thought and life, will 
only subvert our progress towards 
a modern India of tomorrow. 

How come that every sensitive 
outsider sees and comments on 
the invisible wall separating man 
from man in India, which has 
been 4 permanent human condi- 
tion for the past several millenia. 
Many writers, including our 
young protesters, refuse to see it. 
The sociologist Woytinsky has 
aptly summed up this situation in 
his book, India, The Awa- 
kening Giant, thus: ‘‘lt seems to 
us aS if these were men of two 
different worlds. They had a 
common job but they did not 
mingle”? 

False choices and spurious 
movements can be very costly for 
our country Wagner’s music 
was ‘‘so German in form, yet it 
had so little folk or popular 
character”. Similarly the “Young 
German Movement” in the early 
twenties stressed traditonal ideals, 
while professing democracy. It 
led Germany to fascism, because 
of the confusion it created in the 
minds of the young writers and 
the false choices they made. 

Likewise, th> “purist” move- 
ments in the fields of dance’and 
music in the twentieth century 
India are danger signals because 
they seek to purge them of all 
secular elements. It does not, 
however, mean that a healthy 
nationalelement cannot strengthen 
the universal elements in a culture. 
The “Russianness” in Pushkin, 
the ‘Germanness” in Goethe 
and Heine, and the “Englishness” 
in Shakespeare did not constrict 
their universal relevance, but en- 
hanced it. 

One may ask, how many of 
our writers have these universal 
elements making them acceptable 
to the modern reader in the global 
village of today? Indian people 
have instinctively rejected the 
elitist literature which conceives 
man as an isolated island, whose 
world view is mythological and 
cyclical. 

It is a crooked mirror—our 
Indian literature, traditional or 
modernistic—and at best it re- 
flects the narrow prejudices and 
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attitudes of the upper castes 
and classes. A Firaq in Urdu, 
a Duggal in Punjabi, a Renu in 
Hindi, a Gopinath Mahanti in 
Oriya, ora Nadim in Kashmiri, 
with whose works I happen to be 
familiar, may be notable excep- 
tions, but this only underlines the 
tragic situation. 

A true Indian literary work 
will have its roots in the genuine 
. Indian tradition of protest and 

humanism, which seeks to restore 
dignity to all mon. It will have 
to rediscover varied folk and 
national forms for, their contem- 
porary use, without making them 
serve antiquarian and revivalist 
ends. ; 
Picasso tells us that “art is 
most free when it takes most 
from life. Sher play with line, 
colour and pattern is not a free- 
dom but a limitation upon the 
imagination’. This is equally 
true of literature. Unfortunately, 
in the guise of a “portrayal of 
the people” or of the times, the 
average Indian writer portrays 
his own fear and ignorance of the 
people, and inevitably degenerates 
into escapism or naturalism, both 
of which help to sustain the 
status quo. i 

The worst danger to this 
Renaissance concept of “Indian- 
ness” comes from writings which 
overtly or covertly assert that a 
particular cultural or linguistic 
pattern, word-stock or script alone 
isa model Indian pattern. Any 
thing different is alizn or falls 
short of literary and moral excel- 
lence, and constitutes a hetesy 
and aberration, detrimental to 
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Indian unity. 

The fact is that this chau- 
venistic outlook is itself an aber- 
ration, and a sickness. In the 
seventies of this century no cul- 
tural group or national literature 
in this subcontinent can bo rele- 
gated to a secondary position. 

Indianness can have a mean- 
ing only in terms of equality and 
justice. Equal status for all the 
diverse languages and litera- 
tures, as for all peoples and 
castes and minorities, can alone 
cement unity, whereas every 
form of discrimination, curtail- 
ment of rights and imposition 
will sow the seeds of disunity. 

This calls for a character- 
ological revolution. Our writers 
must build up a body of new 
concepts to reflect and promote 
this revolution. This alone can 
be the true basis of Indianness. 
Togore’s Gaurmohan symbolises 
the absurdity of a revivalist 
hero. 

The critics must analyse and 
evaluate the intelletual phvsiog- 
nomy of the characters portrayed 
by our writers, their sympathies 
and antipathies, their reflex pat- 
terns as well as their responses 
to the process of modernization. 
How a writer portrays the repre- 
sentatives of religious and linguis- 
tic minority groups, the tribals, the 
untouchables and the women, 
that is, all those who are “‘th3 
insulted and the humiliated”, 
to use Dostoevsky’s phrase, is the 
true index of his understanding 
of the human situation in India. 

Any remark or nuance, reflect- 
ing with approval the caste or 








class prejudices and attitudes in 
writings, as in life, violates the 
UN Declaration of Human Rights 
and the Fundamental Rights en- 
shrined in the Indian Constitu- 
tion. 

This Indianness has to be based 


on the equality and brotherhood | 


of man. It requires a better 
appreciation of cross—cultural 
experiences by the writers and 
their emancipation from past- 
oriented culture-patterns. It 
means that the writer should 
recognise and reflect the Indian 
reality from the standpoint of the 
India of tomorrow, whose off- 
shootS have already begun to 
appear in the India of today. 

Indianness as a healthy value 
supplementing and not subverting 
universal human values, can be- 
come a characterstic of Indian 
literature if transmission belts of 
the past are radically modified to 
reinterpret and reinforce a secu- 
lar, democratic and socialist view 
of life and human relationships, 
in order to replace the anti-hu- 
manist, atavistic value-system -of 
a vertical society by a horizontal 
society, and if writers and ifitellec- 
tuals consciously and persistently 
continue to assert their inaliena- 
ble right to subject every element 
ip past culture—their life—denying 
world-view, their animistic and 
magic-based beliefs, their mytho- 
logies, their social taboos and 
practices and their cultural hero- 
es—to a merciless analysis and 
criticism in the light of humani- 
stic values and human reason. 

The full dimensions of Indian 
tragedy have to be explored and 
reflected in contravention of the 
injunctions laid down by the 
classical aesthetics, which only 
concieved literature as a confor- 
mist activity to gild social inequi- 
ties. Let all the “fetish trees” be 
pulled down to make way for the 
restoration of dignity to man ın 
India, for the humanization of 
those who occupy the apex of 
the pyramid and of those who 
have been forced to accept degra- 
dation as a pemanent human 
situation. 


This contribution by the, well-known 
author and literary critic, is based on 
a paper presented by the author at the 
National Writer’s Camp organised in 
New Delhi from March 26 to 31, 1972, in 
connection with the World Book Fair. 
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The following contribution by Dr Bose of the 
Institute of Economic Growth, Delhi, forms the 
first two parts of a paper presented by hint at 
a “Seminar on the Evolution of a National 
Housing and Urban Development Policy”, organised 
` by the Ministry of Works and Housing, Government 
of India, at New Delhi on April 6 and 7, 1972. 


I 


T# first inhibiting factor in urban development is 
the lack of perception of the role of urbanization 
in economic growth and social change. 

It appears to m2 that most politicians suffer from 
a guilt complex when they devote some thought to 
urban problems. Lest they are accused of an urban 
bias, they hasten to quote their favourite cliche that 
India lives in her villages and that the real problem 
lies in rural areas. Ido not thiak that our politi- 
cians are so naive as to believe that urban problems 
are not important. But their political commonsense 
tells them that rural votes are far more important 
than urban votes and, therefore, harping on rural 
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problems is regarded as good political strategy. 

But this strategy has not always scceeded be- 
cause all over the world, the cities exert an influence 
on the national life which is far out of proportion 
to the population contained in these cities. It is 
true that only 20 per cent of India’s population is 
urban and the big cities (with population of over 
one lakh) account for hardly 10 per cent of the total 
population. But it does not follow from this that in 
terms of political and economic functions, the share 
of urban areas is 20 per cent and that of big cities 
10 per cent. 2 

lt has been said that world history is city history. 
This is true of Indian cities also. In this sense, Cal- 
cutta is West Bengal. Some of our politicians have 
at last realised that the continued neglect of Cal- 
cutta has been suicidal not only from the economic 
and social point of view, but also from the political 
point of view. Calcutta is cut down to size only 
when elections are held because the rural voters of 
West Bengal are far more in number than the voters 
in Calcutta. This is also true of the other cities 
In India. This partly explains the lack of an urban 
lobby in Parliament and State legislatures, and the 

continued neglect of the problems of urban develop- 
ment. 

By and large, politicians, except those in predo- 
Minantly urban constituencies, do not have any poli- 
tical compulsion to come to grips with urban pro- 
blems as thay da not have a stake in urban develop- 
ment. From time to time, the Government appoints 
commissions, committees, study groups, panels, 
task forces, ete and there is the annual ritual of 
Housing Ministers’ Conference, Mayors’ Conference, 
etc. But all these are.exercises in futility. Ulti- 
mately nothing happens because there is not enough 
money. 

The politicians then take cover under spurious 
statistics. For example, Housing Ministers terrify 
the average citizen by telling him that to solve the 
housing problem the country needs Rs 33,000 crores 
and how on earthcan we get this money? Why 
quote these absurd figures? When the total Fourth 
Five Year Plan outlay is of less than Rs 25,000 
crores, what is the point in saying that housing 
alone will call for an investment of Rs 33,000 crores? 
It may be recalled thatin the Fourth Five Year 
Plan, the allocation for Calcutta was only Rs 40 
crores. Last year, just before the mid-term poll, 
political commonsense asserted itself and an alloca- 
tion of Rs 150 crores was made for „Calcutta. But 
this ad-hocism cannot bring about urban develop- 
ment. 

The casualness with which the whole field of 
urban development is treatel by the Government 
will be evident from the way the Ministries are re- 
organised. Not longago, there wasa Ministry of 
Health, Family Planning and Urban Development. 
After the recent reorganisation, Urban Development 
was dropped. We have now a Ministry of Health 
and Family Planning and a Ministry -of Works and 
Housing. This is precisely what I mean by lack of 
perception. The grouping of departments on more 
rational lines must be welcomed, but what disturbs 
me is the fact that urban development was dropped 
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as a result of this rationalisation, though I under- 
stand that this subject is very much the concern of 
the Ministry of Works. 


Slavish Mentality 


All over the world, the growing concern for the 
problem of urbanization and environment has led 
governments to think in terms of separate Ministries 
for environment, but here in India, we are content 
with a Committee on Environment which, I under- 
stand, might become a Department. We have al- 
most a sentimental attachment to ‘“Works”—an 
obsolete British concept. The PWD approach to 
urban development is one of the greatest inhibiting 
factors. It smacks of colonialism, corruption and a 
slavish mentality to stick to standards, specifications, 
norms, rules and regulations more suited to the 
nineteenth century than to the last decades of the 
twentieth century. The first step towards moderni- 
sation should be to establish a strong Ministry at 
the Centre called the Ministry of Housing, Enyiron- 
ment and Urban Development. 

I would also plead for.a strong urban lobby 
in Parliament and State legislatures. One method 
of doing this is to constitute a standing Parliamen- 
tary Committee on Urban Affairs, consisting of all 
members of Parliament elected predominantly from 
urban constituencies, regardless of their party affilia- 
tion. This committee should endeavour to depoli- 
ticise urban issuesand take a technical view of urban 
problems as far as possible. Iam not suggesting 
that politicians should become technocrats but plead- 
ing for making urban development a non-political 
issue as far as possible. 

Let me illustrate this point. In Delhi, when 
party X was in power, the Opposition party Y took 
up the cause of slum-dwelltrs and unauthorised colo- 
nies and denounced the Government for demolishing 
unauthorised constructions. But when Party Y 
came to power and Party X became an Opposition 
party, the party which had earlier opposed demoli- 
tion of buildings made a great virtue of their record 
of demolition of unauthorised constructions and 
the party which wanted to demolish such construc- 
tions became the champion of the cause of non- 
demolition. In both the cases, the politicians fought 
for their respective parties and not for the cause of 
urban development. 

I would strongly plead for a truce among politi- 
cal parties as far as issues like squatting and un- 
authorised colonies are concerned. The human 
misery involved will be still greater if technical 
solutions are tampered by political considerations. 
I would also plead for standing committees on urban 
‚affairs in various State legislatures and for depoliti- 
cisation of certain urban issues at the municipal level. 

A national urban development policy and a 
national housing policy should not be dictated from 
the Centre but should evolve as a result of thé conti- 
nuous review of urban affairs at the municipal, State 
and Central levels. Annual meetings or occasional 
seminars and conferences are hardly substitutes for 
a continuous dialogue between politcians, adminis- 
trators and planners. Of course, this dialogue should 
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be meaningful and a machinery must be evolved for 
processing the material in a manner which leads to 
a more purposeful and realistic formulation of urban 
development and housing policies and programmes. 
Incidentally, the Rural-Urban Relationship Com- 
mittee (1963) recommended the setting up of Directo- 
rates of Municipal Administration with a view to 
providing an agency which would act asa mouth- 
piece of the urban local bodies in their dealings with 
the State Government. But as a subsequent study 
points out, “Unfortunately, in most cases this has 
not happened. On the contrary, almost exactly the 
opposite is beginning to appear. In fact, the Direc- 
torates have begun to function as superior authori- 
ties at the bureaucratic levels.” (G. Mukharji in 
his Preface to State Directorates of Municipal Ad- 
ministration by Mohit Bhattacharya, 1969) 

The States have a-tendency to reduce the adminis- 
trative and financial capability of the municipalities 
and this is not matched by anincrease in responsi- 
bility onthe part of the States to take up urban 
development as their Jegitimate function. 

Thus, the cause of urban development suffers 
because it falls between two stools. Neither the 
Central Government nor the State Governments 
have a firm commitment to urban development. 
The Finance Commission which is appointed every 
five years under the Constitution of India is not 
required to look into the problem of local finance. 
The Planning Commission encourages the prepara- 
tion of master plans for cities without taking any 
tes ponsibity for urban development at’ th? city 

evel. 


British Legacy 


On the other hand, the States do not generally 
consider urban problems as of any particular conse- 


quence and usually the Ministry of Local Self-Gov- - 


ernment is one of the unimportant Ministries. The 
corporations and municipalities are, by and large, 
centres of inefficiency, corruption and political 
nepotism. Most of them ate bankrupt and cannot 
in any way tackle the big problems of housing, 
transport, environmental pollution, etc. They have 
neither the financial viability nor the legal backing 
to confront urban problems except in the limited 
sphere of zoning, Jand-use planning, etc. 

Urban problems cannot be effectively tackled 
unless the prevailing constitutional-legal-administra- 
tive apparatus is drastically modified to meet the 
demands of urbanisation. This apparatus is a legacy 
of the early nineteenth century British laws and 
political philosophy which has limited relevance 
today. This obsolesence has put a brake on urban 
development. The Five Year Plans have helplessly 
admitted the severe limitations of municipal admi- 
nistration while doing very little about changing the 
situation 

The Government at present hasno expertise to 
deal effectively with the problems of urban develop- 
ment. Some amount of expertise has no doubt been 
generated at the Town and Country Planning Or- 
ganisation, the National Buildings Organisation, the 
Urban and Regional Planning Division of the Plan- 
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ning Commission, and the Centres for Municipal 
Administration. But by and large, 
tions suffer from several limitations and they have 
yet to play an effective role in tackling urban pro- 
blems in a big way. 

Recently, the Department of Science and Tech- 
nology has set up an NCST Group on Urbanisa- 
tion and Housing. This isa welcome development 
inasmuch as a dose of science and technology is 
bound to improve our perception of urban develop- 
ment. The urban scene has too long been domina- 
ted by PWD architects and town planners. But we 
should not be carried away by our new-found zeal 
for science and technology. Urban development 
calls for a large dose of social sciences, urban values 
and urban philosophy. Issues like urban poverty, the 
growing inequality between the rich and the poor in 
urban areas, social tensions and a whole range of 
allied problems cannot be tackled by science and 
technology along. 


Big Obstacle 


The lack of expertise on urbanisation is a big 
obstacle to urban development. There is hardly 
any university in India which gives a course in 
urban economics. There are hardly any studies on 
the economics of urban housing, rent control and 
land speculation. The related subjects of urban 
water supply, electricity, transport, etc have yet 
to appeal to the imagination of our economists. 

There is great need, therefore, fora high-power- 
ed, independent National Institute of Urban Affairs 
charged with the task of analysing urban problems 
from the viewpoint of various disciplines and 1e- 
commending to the Government concrete steps to 
tackle urban problems on the basis of technical 
solutions and not political or commonsense or 
PWD solutions. This Institute should be autono- 
mous and outside the Government and not be like 
several so-called autonomous institutions which 
are really part of Government departments There 
can be no research ina bureaucratic set-up. Urban 
development calls for tremendous innovation Ccm- 
monsense cannot carry us far. On the other hand, 
collection of all manner of data will not necessarily 
lead to better solutions in the absence of now ideas. 
Research must be relevant, innovative and policy- 
oriented, ; 


á It 


L= me now turn to housing. One of the objec- 


tives of this Seminar is to suggest a basis. for 
a national housing policy. - It should be obvious that 
any such housing policy should be a part of a natio- 
nal policy for urban eae aa And yet we 
tend to isolate housing from urban development. 
J am aware that some will immediately point out 
. that housing does not mean only urban hous- 
ing and that rural housing is even more important. 
I have already referred to this argument in the first 
part of my presentation. In my view, urban hous- 
ing must be discussed separately from rural housing, 
just as we discuss the problems of industrial deve- 
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these institu- | 


lopment and agricultural development separately, 
even though agriculture and industry are. closely 
related. 

I am convinced that there cannot be any solution 
of the problem of urban housing unless we simultane- 
ously consider the problem of transport. My first re- 
commendation, therefore, is to abandon the present 
approach of considering rural and urban housing 
together and instead consider urban housing and 
transport together. 


Old Understanding 


Our present housing policies are by and large 
based on commonsense, expediency and an awesome 
respect for PWD stand .rds laid down by the British. 
Let me give a few examples: 

(D The Ministers continue to live in spacious 
bungalows built by the British, This amounts to 
patronising the colonial style of housing. No new 
ideas on housing can be generated when the ruling 
elite is completly insulated from the masses. And 
by allowing free houses to the Ministers we have 
created a vested interest which perpetuates colonial- 
style living. 

(2) We are so much obsessed with land values 
that the poor psople rarely get achance to live in 


‘areas close to their place of work and they are in- 


variably provided with land away from the city. This 
has a high social cost. The PWD mentality does 
not permit us to give a low priority for land values 
which we should do, if we introduce th transport 
variable and havea sense of social justice. 

(3) We think that the only way to solve the 
squatter problem is to demolish unauthorised 
structures and settle the people on the periphery of 
the city, a process which never works. 

4) We continue to think that by condemning 
land speculation as an anti-social activity we can 
curb speculation. We have only to remind our- 
selves about the recent history of prohibition in 
India. 

(5) We continue to think that the Rent Control 
Act is saving the tenants from exploitation, while 
in reality it helps neither the tenant nor the land- 
lord but is responsible for poor maintenance of old 
buildings 4nd depletion of our scarce stock of 
housing. j 

(6) We are under an illusion that ceiling on 
urban property will at once bring down land values 
and construction costs. The facts are that the num- 
ber of houses above the proposed ceiling, according 
to municipal valuation, is so small that the total 
impact of ceiling on urban property on the housing 
stock as a whole is likely to be marginal. Thus'a 
revolutionary. 

(7) Finally, we think that the housing situation 
can be eased without building houses. How else 
can one explain the great desire to develop and sell 
land through public bodies at reasonable rates with- 
out showing the same concern for selling bricks, 
cement, steel, wood and glass at reasonable rates? 
The Government has not shown any serious interest 
in developing housing as an industry. Our only 
ideas are in the fleld of prefabricated houses in spite 
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of the well-known fact that such houses are not 
cheaper. 

I could multiply these examples but they should 
suffice to demonstrate the fallacies inherent in our 
present housing policies. 

We can, however, draw some solace from the 
fact that the housing situation is not satisfactory 
anywhere in the world. As Charles Abrams, one of 
the leading authorities in the USA on housing, ob- 
served: “So far as housing is concerned, the whole 
world has remained underdeveloped.” He however, 
points out: “The housing situation is not hopeless.” 
There are three reasons why it is bad, namely, it has 
been ignored, the nations affected do not knaw how 
to deal with it, and the aid-giving countries and in- 
ternational aid agencies which could help do not 
consider it one of their more vital concerns. (Char- 
les Abrams, Man’s Struggle for Shelter in an Urbaniz- 
ing World, 1964) 

In India all these factors operate. The Five 
Year Plans have more or less ignored housing, we 
have very little expertise on the subject, and foreign 
aid has not helped housing programmes. 


Encouraging Development 


Let me now discuss some specific issues. .It is an 
encouraging development that the Life Insurance 
Corporation grants loans for housing to policy- 
holders. But it is common knowledge that proce- 
dural difficulties are far too many. By way of 
example, l shall cite an actual case. The Librarian 
of a well-known institution applied for an LIC loan. 
After eight months of the submission of his applica- 
tion complete in all respects (including the emplo- 
yer’s certificate, etc) he was asked by the LIC to 
submit an audited statement and balance-sheet for 
five years of the institution concerned. Ifa person 
mortgage his land and his insurance policy, why 
should such questions be asked? In any case, the 
LIC can depute inspectors to make an on-the-spot 
enquiry and settle the matter. This “abundant 
caution” on the part of the LIC is based ona deep 
distruct of the people. In fact, the high Government 
officials have greatly benefited from the LIC loan 


schemes and the average policy-holder is discoura- 


ged even to apply for loans. The LIC should pro- 
vide for the risk of non-paymént of loans in their 
calculations and evolve a dynamic policy of granting 
loans. . 

Now that all our big banks are nationalised, the 
Government should ask these banks to take the res- 
ponsibility of financing housing schemes of their 
deposit-holders. All over the world, the banks play 
a leading role in financing housing and there is no 
reason why our banks should be old fashioned. The 
banks no doubt are giving loans for housing to their 
own employees, but this is not enough. The facility 
should be extended as much as possible. It isa 
paradox that in the world’s richest country one can 

- buy a house without having any money, but in our 
poor country a person has to invest his life time’s 
saving at the fag end of his life to build a house and 
pert with almost all his money. _ mae 

In India, a young man purchasing or building a 
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house as soon as he has a job is a rare phenomenon. 
It is the old people who build houses. This process 
should be reversed and housing finance should be so 
arranged that what is paid asa monthly rent should 
really become a monthly instalment for paying the 
price of the house. Some of the schemes of the 
Delhi Development Authority have introduced this 
system in Delhi, but in terms of the housing units, 
the supply cannot cope up with the demand. The 
bank should, therefare, have a special role, 


Obstructive Bye-laws 


Tn India, one builds a house for his grandson. In 
other words, the concept is that a house should last 
for at least ninety years or so. This mentality should 
change. At least for the middle class and low-in- 
come group housing, the concept should be of one 
generation. It should be allright if a house lasts 
for thirty years or so. This will cut down the cost. 
With occupational mobility and rising incomes, the 
hope should always be there that things will improve 
with each generation. The concept of inherited or 
paternal property being handed down to generations 
should be abandoned. Each generation should fend 
for itself. In any case, the land will be there but 
new houses must come up every thirty years. 

If, however, some people have the money to 
build traditional type houses, they should be en- 
couraged and even compelled to build four-storey 
houses, It is a shame that in the face of an acute 
and growing housing shortage, our municipal bye- 
laws often prohibit the construction of four-storey 
houses. In new colonies of Delhi, people desirours 
of building four-storey houses were permitted to 
build only two-storey houses with a barsati room 
with three walls. This is, to say the least, scanda- 
lous. Of course, one may argue that the water 
pipes, drains, etc must all be geared to the require- 
ments of four-storey houses and the existing stan- 
dards of infrastructure will be totally inadequate 
for such type of housing. This point will be con- 
ceeded, but is it not possible to provide infrastruc- 
ture suited to four-storey houses at least in the new 
colonics? A realistic housing policy must take note 
of the additional demands of infrastructure like 
water pipes, sewerage, drainage, refuse disposal, 
roads, playgrounds, schools, hospitals etc. 

It is, however, not always necessary to build 
multi-storey buildings. The same density can be 
attained with two storey buildings if there is a better 
design based on the most efficient usa of space. This 
is not a question of low-cost housing, but of more 
competent architecture and town planning. 

It is notworthy that for over twenty years we have 
been constantly talking of low-cost housing and yet 
so little has been done in this field. But regardless 
of our success, the remedy of the housing pro- 
blem merely or even primarily in terms of low-cast 
housing shows our lack of appreciation of the housing 
problem. What about low-cost infrastructure? No 
housing policy will succeed unless our efforts at low- 
cost housing are matched by low-cost infrastructure. 

If one comes to the conclusion that in the fore- 
seeable future it is not possible to make a breaks 
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through with low-cost housing or low-cost infrastruc- 
ture, the solution we would offer is low-cost urbani- 
zation through low-cost transport and increased 
commutation. In other words, the solution of the 
urban housing problem lies ta a great extent in cheap 
“transport and not cheap housing in the crowded 
cities. People should be encouraged to stay in the 
rural areas and commute to the cities. This calls for 
investment on roads and railways anda rapid mass 
transportation system based on buses and ring 
railways. The cost of transportation should be so 
worked out that residing in the central city should 
be a disincentive. 


Social Objectives 


After all, we have been subsidising housing for the 
low-income group? Instead, why not subsidize transport 
for the low-income group? This calls for a series of 
technical exercises in economic analysis, but it is not 
difficult for modern economists to work out solu- 
tions once the social objectives are clearly defined. 
At present there is no social objectives as far as 
housing is concerned except politically inspired poli- 
cies like subsidising housing for Harijans and other 
weaker sections of the community regardless of their 
income Jeyel. The squatters, slum-dwellers and poor 
people are sought to be “settled” on the outskirts 
of the cities on the ground that land values are cheap 
there and extremely high in the central city. But 
social justice demands that people who have cars 
should not live within walking distance of their 
offices and people who are not rich enough even 
to afford cycles should not be put twenty miles away 
from the city. Poor people must liye near their 
\ place of work, regardless of values, 

It is unfortunate that our housing and urban 
development plans have benefited the rich more 
than the poor. 

The Central Housing and Urban Development 
Corporation andthe Housing Boards in different 
States have been financing several housing schemes. 
But the shortage of finance is the greatest limiting 
factor. Isit possible to increase the finances of 
these bodies? We recommend the following mea- 
sures: (1) Income-tax free bonds should be issued 
by HUDCO and the Housing Boards; (2) A system 
could be devised to collect from those who have re- 
ceived compensation under the Land Acquisition Act, 
a major portion of their compensation money in the 
form of housing bonds. Many such persons are il- 
literate farmers who just do not know how to invest 
their money; (3) In order to encourage the invest- 
ment of black money in housing, there should not be 
any upper limit to the exemption of income-tax in 
the case of housing bonds. 

Further, the Government must give a solemn 
understanding that no enquiries by the Income-Tax 
Department will be made about persons buying 
housing bonds. This will not only unearth a lot of 
black money but also give the Government a chance 
to freaze such money, if it chooses to, in order 
. to fight inflation. But such a need will arise only 

ifa vary large amount is invested in housing bonds. 
Our housing policy ignores the obyious fact that 
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the housing, problem cannot be solved unless the 
supply of housing units increases. Demolishing X 
number of unauthorised houses and again building 
exactly X number of authorised houses may improve 
the quality of housing but not the stock of housing. 
More houses must be built. But the private sector 
is not interested in moral issues but in economic 
returns. Houses will not ba built by private par- 
ties if the investment on housing is not rewarding. 
This leaves out the poor and lower-middle class 
housing from the scope of private investment. But 
public housing is totally inadequate to meet the 
demand. One cannot always blame the growth of 
population alone for the growing housing shortage. 
Part of the malady lies in our housing policies. All 
famines are not due to the vagaries of nature. There 
are man-made famines also. Today we are con- 
Sronted with a man-made housing famine. 

Ceiling on urban property is not the answer to 
our housing problem, whatever be the other merits. 
It might lower land values to some extent but not to 
such an extent that the poor will afford to buy land. 
A new set of rich people willreplace another. I can 
understand rationing of urban land which might 
involve nationalisation of all urban land and a strict 
control over the land-use pattern. But even this ex- 
treme measure will only succeed in reducing the cost 
of land but not of house-construction. 

Will the Government then nationalise a whole 
lot of industries like bricks, cement, wood, glass, 
etc. Very unlikely. It does appear to me, there- 
fore, that ifthe Government means business it should 
encourage the housing industry in a big way, both in 
the public sector and the private sector 

Any policy of developing and allotting land at a 
cheap rate without any consideration for reducing 
the construction cost is like buying cloth, say, for 
Rs 15 a yard and paying Rs 150 for tailoring. Such a 
policy will be self-defeating. The ultimate goal is 
not a plot of land but a house. And for the poor 
people, it is not even a house but some shelter. 

A state cannot call itself a walfare state if it can- 
not provide even shelter to its masses. Socialism 
should start with housing the poor. 
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JANA SANGH: DEBACLE AND AFTER (Continued from page 10) 


go it alone,-for, the party leader- 
ship was convinced that the Jana 


Sangh would stand to gain in - 


multi-cornered contests. It also 
adopted the “Only Alternative” 
posture because the people had 
not appreciated the coalition ex- 
periments of 1967 and 1969. 

It is evident that none of 
the party’s experiments in the 
years after 1967 had succzeded in 
enlarging its base. The party’s 
prestige had steadily declined in 
this period. It was evident even 
before the Congress split, as 


could be szen from the mid-term ` 


polls in Haryana, Punjab, UP, or 
even later in the byelections in 
MP and UP. - 

However, the decline of the 
party was more precipitous and 
all-p2rvasive after the Congress 
split which resulted in a new wave 
of mass awakening; this was re- 
flected in th? Lok Sabha poll. 
The present Jana Sangh debacle 
is only a continuation of the 
same. This is an inconvenient 
fact which the Jana Sangh leaders 
and the ranks are confronted 
with and which the leaders, com- 
mitted to communal and reac- 
tionary ideology, cannot squarely 
face. 

Two more aspects of the party 
need to be taken into account 
while assessing its politics and per- 
formance. The more the Jana 
Sangh has openly embraced the 
representatives of the dying feu- 
dal order, the louder have been 
its so-called radical professions, 
while the RSS grip on it has 
grown tighter. 

There is yet another interest- 
ing aspect of the party reflected 
both in its rise and decline. A 
closer study of ‘he Jana Sangh’s 
rise and expansion in various 
States would reveal that the party 
was able to register mateoric ad- 
vance in places where there had 
been communal riots. l 

The perennial communal ten- 
sion in the united Punjab or the 
tension seen in the entire Hindi 
region, or in Delhi on the ques- 
tion of anti-cow slaughter move- 
ment of 1966 were some of the 
additional factors, besides the 
anti-Congress wave, which gavea 
fillip to the Jana Sangh in 1967. 
The ¢onmunal riots in Singh- 
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bhum, Gaya, and Ranchi districts 
of Bihar augmented the fortunes 
of the party in the 1969 mid-term 
poll in Bihar. Suchinstances can 
be multiplied. 

However, the party became 
cautious of this score since the 
latter half of 1970 when Smt 
Gandhi took over the Home 
portfolio. The communal riot- 
curve has shown a steep decline. 
The fortunes of the Jana Sangh 
too suffered a decline. It would 
be interesting to study the inter- 
relationship between the two. 

These and many related factors 
account for the present dilemma 
of the party. During the recent 
elections, the party sought to enter 
into informal understanding with 
disparat> elements while publicly 
disclaiming poll pact with such 
elements. The Jana Sangh vehe- 
mently contradicted the assertion 
of certain political circles in Delhi 
that it had entered into a covert 
understanding with the Jamaat-i- 
Islami in Kashmir and Bihar, and 
with the Muslim League in Delhi, 
and that Delhi Jana Sangh leader, 
Sri Vijay Kumar Malhotra, even 
wooed the Kerala Muslim League 
leader, Sri Mohammad Koya, 
when the 
to canvass for League candidates. 

The party is now repenting its 
association with the now noto- 
rious “Bihari Muslim Bochao”’ 
convention. In the over-all du- 
bious efforts of the party, the 
Bihar incident would not seem to 
be an accident, although the party 
has officially disowned responsibi- 
lity for it. 

In this context, the Motherland 
editorial acquires significance 
when it said: “The opposition 
parties .. would do well to unite 
for the single purpose of creating 
a militant public opinion in favour 
of fair election. ...’” And they must 
not wait for another five years to 
make the demand. Elections 
would be due in UP next year 
and in Kerala sometime latter.” 

It is doubtful whether the pro- 
jected Jana Sangh campaign 
against the alleged use of Govern- 
ment machinery will gather much 
momentum, even if others join it. 
For, what is conveniently for- 
gotten is that these right-wing 
parties and the then SSP got the 


latter visited Delhi ` 


worst drubbing during the Lok 
Sabha poll in UP and in Bihar 
as well. a 

The “grand alliance” partners 
were ruling the two States at that 
time and had lost in the election 
despite the maximum use of the 
Government machinery and re- 
sources by them. On the contrary, 
the Left Front was able to win 
in the West Bengal Assembly mid- 
term poll although the State was 
under President’s rule. 

On the other hand, the party 
is also trying to whip up an 
anti-Soviet campaign under the 
pretext of opposing the imposi- 
tion of a “Tashkent style” agree- 
ment to solve the outstanding 
problems of the 14-day war. The 
Jana Sangh President Sri Vaj“ 
payee, has directed all the party 
units to “mobilise public opinion”? 
for this campaign. The party 
hopes that this will help isolate 
the Congress led by Smt Indira 
Gandhi, and enable it to excite 
public sentiment against what 
Sri Vajpayee called “an act of 
betrayal”. 

So, it appears that another 
gang-up is in the offing, probably 
more unscrupulous than ever be- 
fore. 


AGRICULTURAL TAX 
IN INDIA 
(Continued from page 24) 


system basis and suitable changes 
in tax rates should be made so 
that the tax burden on the small 
and large landowners as also on 
the agricultural and non-agricul- 
tural income may be made equit- 
able. The tax should be introdu- 
ced in State where it is not levied 
at present and the exemption 
limit should be suitably modified 
so that the relatively better-off - 
farmers may fall within the net 
of this tax. 

Finally, for purposes of deter- 
mining the rate of assessment on 
agricultural incomes, the total 
income of the assessee. including 
the non-agricultural income 
should be taken into account and 
vice-versa. This will ensure 
autonomy of the Union and 
State Governments and will also 
bring greater revenue to the 
State exchequer. 
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I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world’s problems and of 
India’s problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not ina 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however, 
something even more than: 
an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and as 
such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and 
the subjection of the Indian people except through 
Socialism. 
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By the Side of Vietnam 


T= barbarous American bom- 

bing in Vietnam in the face of 
ignominious defeat in the hands 
of the Vietnamese freedom fighters 
testifies not to the strength but 
to the weakness of Washington’s 
global position today. The ferocit 
of US bombing defyjng all 
canons of humanity and accepted 
norms of warfare, is a measure 
of the desperation to whioh 
US imperialism has landed itself 
in Asia. 

lt is in the fitness of things 
that India’s Foreign Minister has 
described the American action as 
“absolutely indefensible” followed 
by the assertion that ‘‘the Govern- 
ment of India have always oppo- 
sed these bombing raids and they 
hope that these bombings will stop 
immediately, all foreign forces 
withdrawn from the Vietnamese 
soiland the people of Vietnam left 
free to decide their own future”. 

The warning given by Jack 
Anderson about US plans for 
using nuclear weapons, although 
denied by the White House spokes- 
man, cannot be altogether ignored 
because Vietnam has brought 
humiliating defeat for the Penta- 
gon and one cannot be too sure 
how in a moment of total dis- 
grace the Generals sitting there 
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would behave. It is, therefore, 
all the more necessary that a 
world-wide protest movement 
should come up and in this, the 
people and the Government of 
this country have to take the lead. 

In viewing the latest phase of 
the Vietnam tragedy it is neces- 
sary to see it in the perspective 
of the global crisis that faces US 
imperialism today. 

The developments in the 
European continent have made it 
clear that there is little prospect 
for the USA to make any 
headway; its long-standing plans 
of turning West Germany into 
the advance-guard of provocation 
against the Socialist world have 
gone awry with Chancellor 
Brandt’s politics of realism in 
European affairs. The NATO is 
in shambles and can hardly be 
mobilised for any crusade against 
Communism. ~* 

In Latin America, new stirrings 
are in evidence. The democratic 
experiment in Chile helping to 
build a new road to socialism, 
coupled with the consolidation of 
the Cuban Revolution have streng- 
thened anti-imperialist forces all 
over the continent. It can no 
longer be kept down as the kit- 
chen garden backyard of US 


imperialism. 

In West Asia, the situation is 
no better for the policy-planners 
in Washington. After Nasser’s 
death they had the hope of tur- 
ning the tide and for some time. 
the American activities in the 
region were not only more cons- 
picuous but promised to be effec- 
tive. This was short-lived. The 
trend has not only been checked © 
by the forces ranged against 
imperialism, but they have asser- 
ted themselves in a manner 
which was completely unexpected 
for the US authorities. In the 
UAR, the’ Americans have not 
been able to, exploit the post- 
Nasser situation; rather in the 
recent period there has been a 
growing assertion of anti-Ame- 
ricanism even in the highest 
quarters. The fiasco of the 
Western-backed King of Jordan’s 
conspiracy plans with Israel is 
an index of the strength of the 
anti-US consciousness. 

The perceptible consolidation 
of the progressive regime in 
South Yemen is another point of 
worry for the US imperialists. 
Although Saudi Arabia conti- 
nues to be the main conduit of 
American influence in the entire 
Arab .world, its effectiveness is 
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very much constricted today as 
could be seen in the significant 
developments in Iraq. The 
setting up of the nationalised 
oil industry in Iraq with the 
Soviet help is a milestone in the 
struggle for economic indepen- 
dence in the Arab world with 
far-reaching consequences. The 
‘Middle East oil has long ceased to 
be the monopoly preserve of the 
dollar and the sterling, and now 
is Opening up a new phase in 
which the people to whom this 
oil belongs have started to assert 
the ownership of this rich trea- 
sure instead of letting it be squ- 
andered by corrupt feudal rulers 
of their land. i 

The events of the last one 
year have helped to grievously 
undermine the position of US 
imperialism in South Asia. The 
momentous developments in our 
., subcontinent culminating in the 
liberation of Bangladesh have 
been a very big setback for 
Washington. The dismemberment 
of Pakistan has not only shown 
up the bankruptcy of the policy of 
military blocs which the USA 
has so long been selling in Asia 
but has helped to teach the 
masses in these countries how the 
US backed military blocs in 
effect destroy the inner strengh 


of a country. For US imper-, 


ialism the accretion of strength 
to India in the changed balance 
of forces is a big blow because it 
has vindicated the policy of non- 
alignment and has demonstrated 
that a military-bloc country is in 
the final analysis far weaker than 
a country which refuses to join 
such a bloc. The recent pro- 
nouncements of Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman warning against Ameri- 
canintrigues even after Washing- 
ton was compelled by the force 
of events to recognise Bangla- 
desh, is a significant pointer to 
the new edifice of peace and 
independence that this subcon- 
tinent is interested in building. 
Even in Pakistan the US policy is 
facing difficulties and the promo- 
ters of the pro-US line have 
been largely weakened although 
certainly not eliminated from 
the seat of power. ` 

Nixon’s boast in Shanghai at 
the conclusion of his China trip 
that the USA and China together 
“would hold the future of the 
world in their hands”, did not 
take into account the power of 
the awakened peoples to decide 
their own future. 

Itis against this world back- 
ground that New Delhi has to 
assess its foreign policy and 
work out the tasks facing it in the 
coming period. The current con- 
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ference of the Indian Ambassa- 
dors from Asian capitals has to 
evaluate the significance of the 
crumbling edifice of US strategy 
in Asia, which is symbolised by 
the death-defying resistance of 
the Vietnamese people. Now 
Delhi’s decision to extend full 
diplomatic recognition to Hanoi 
has been amply vindicated. Its 
logical follow-up has to be the 
recognition of the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government of 
South Vietnam. 

But our foreign policy of non- 
alignment has its necessary con- 
Commitant in other spheres of 
the nation’s activity. India has 
to be as firm and uncompromi- 
Sing in rejecting the dollar aid as 
the essential ingredient of our 
economic policy, as she has been 
in refusing to toe the Nixon line 
in the field of foreign policy. The 
two are interlinked. Non-align- 
ment in foreign affairs guarantees- 
our political independence; 
emancipation from the grip of 
the dollar can ensure our econo- 
mic independence. Smt Gandhi, 
addressing the conference of our 
Ambassadors, has rightly stressed 
the content cf non-alignment: 
“This is another name for the 
pursuit of our national interests 
in total freedom from outside 
interference.” 

In the coming period we have 
to exercise our vigilance on both 
these counts. And vigilance can 
never be effective if this under- 
standing is confined to mere 
intellectual exercise in formu- 
lating policies. The masses have 
to be involved in this urgent 
national task. With the fresh 
manifestation of heightened mass 
Consciousness as demonstrated 
by the recent poll results—which 
brought about the rout of the 
Right and setback for the irresp- 
onsible fringe of the Left—a 
unique opportunity has opened 
up for educating and activating 
the millions of our countrymen 


fora renewal of their spirit 
of defiant anti-imperialism. 
This way we have to be. 


aware of the kinship that binds 
us to the brave fighters who are 
pushing the American marauders 
out of the red soil of Vietnam. 


N.C. 
April 11 
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Significance 
of 
Vietnam 


O. P. SABHERWAL 


T# present phase of the Viet- 

nam liberation war serves to 
emphasise once again the unique 
and glorious character of the 
freedom movement of this small 
Asian country. 

Vietnam has faced the severest 
trials in military combat with three 
imperialist powers in a row —the 
Japanese militarism, during the 
Second World War, followed by 
theFrench bid for reimposing their 
rule, and now a head-on clash with 
the most flamboyant imperialist 
power, the United States. It has 
been a Jong and almost unending 
struggle for life and freedom, with 
each phase of the liberation move- 
ment veritably pouring into the 
next. 

The 
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Geneva Agreement. of 


1954 created a new sitution in Viet- 
nam. The old pattern of direct 
tutelage by the imperialist powers 
ended, but the United States hasti- 
ly sought to replace the outgoing 
imperialist occupation regimes by 
a new version through its own 
direct presence in the southern 
portion of the country, below the 
17th Parallel. The Geneva Agree- 
ment had visualised a process of 
unification of the two parts of 
Vietnam; a non-aligned, indepen- 
dent and militarily unattached 
Vietnam was conceived of and the 
apparatus of the International 
Control Commission was designed 
to help smoothen the way for this 
unification. One of the prime 
objective of the American military 
and overall presence in South 
Vietnam was to nullify and tear up 
the provisions of the Geneva 
“Agreement which could result in 
a unified, independent Vietnam. 
The American overlordship of the 
southern portion of Vietnam in- 
evitably gave rise to a new war of 
resistance, which mounted from 
strength to strength. . 
It was in 1965 that the US 
escalated the conflict in South 
Vietnam for ending American 


occupation into an all-out war in ° 


which the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam was made the prime tar- 
get of attack. The bombings of 
North Vietnam, in which no target 
of North Vietnam was spared, 
marked the commencement of this 
phase. ‘It is notable that Hanoi 
and Haiphong, about which men- 
tion is being made once again as 
the likely targets of renewd Ameri- 
can bombings, were subjected to 
the most terrifying American bomb- 
ing raids ever. So too were the tar- 
gets of economic and civil life in 
North Vietnam picked up for 
saturation bombing by the Ame- 
rican bomber fleets. And this 
went on till 1969, when the utter 
failure of the American bid to sub- 
jugate Vietnam was demonstrated 
beyond measure. It was the Tet 
Offensive of 1968-69 which bro- 
ught home this lesson to the 
Americans. The saturation bom- 
bings notwithstanding, the Ameri- 
can puppet regime in Saigon was 
severely mauled, and the American 
troops taking part in the combat 
received a sound thrashing. 

In 1969 began a new phase in 
Vietnam, which had both light 


and shade. The Americans spoke 
of the intention of withdrawing 
American troops, but in reality, 
the withdrawals were a phoney 
affair. It was the beginning of the 
olicy of Vietnamisation, which 
ixon has considered to be his 
master stroke. The first contacts 
with the DRVN and the South 
Vietnam Provisional Revolution- 
ary Government began soon after, 
and the Paris talks were initiated. 
It is clear now that the Nixon 
Administration entered the new 
phase with deception as its big- 
gest instrument. The world-wide 
revulsion mixed with the American 
popular protest movement deman- 
dedan end tothe warin Vietnam. 
Nixon merely readjusted his stra- 
tegy to the new situation. Instead 
of lending American boys for the 
war which was proving too cost- 
ly, the Nixon Administration 
sought to provide sophisticated 
weapons, equipment, training and 
huge doles to the puppet South 
Vietnam regime—and all this 
backed by a mighty air and naval 
armada along with the presence of 
strategic manpower. It was a new 
concept of war—an electronic 
war—which was sought to be built 
up in South Vietnam, and the 
camouflage of a flexible political 
policy was good enough for this 
purpose. The name specially chosen 
for this phase was Vietnamisation. 
The fighting which began on 
March 30, and is now rising toa 
level higher than anything attained 
in the past, has given a death- 
knell to the so-called policy of 
Vietnamisation. It is America’s 
war, pure and simple, and the 
puppet Saigon troops have been 
completely licked. For a large 
part, the puppet troops have been 
deserting and crossing over to the 
side of the liberation forces. 
Whole regiments have refused to 
fight, a8 has been the case with 
the 56th Regiment of the Third 
Division deployed -in the northern 
province of Quang Tri. The ava- 
lanche of the popular resistance 
has been sweeping so fast that it 
has dazed most of the military 
experts—not only the Saigon 
puppet generals and the American 
switch-button ‘Commanders, but 
evan those who go by the usual 
norms of battle methodology. 
The way new fronts have been 
rising in South Vietnam—below 
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the 17th Parallel, in the central 
plateau region, far down in the 
South, above Saigon and below 
it—has left the experts gaping. 

What many of them’failed to 
comprehend is that it is an entire 
people in uprising. To match the 
most modern imperialism of our 
times, and its armed might, the 
people’s uprising is simultaneousl 
unified with the most wall 
organised people’s armed detach- 
ment. This is a unique combi- 
nation of a people’s national 
liberation movement and the pao- 
ple’s armed liberation war against 
modern imperialism. The high 
order of organisation and train- 
ing, self-discipline and sacrifice 
to which it has carried the libe- 
ration war and liberation move- 
ment of a struggling people, alone 
enables itto match the greatest 
challenge of modern imperialism 
which American imperialism has 
represented for the peoples of 
Vietnam, as also of the neigh- 
bouring Indo-China states of Laos 
and Cambodia. 

Another feature of the Viet- 
nam liberation war is that it has 
been deliberative and understand- 
ing in availing of the fraternal 
material help available from the 

Socialist countries, above all, 


from the Soviet Union. The 
liberation movement in Vietnam 
has madeno bones of the fact 
that the support of the Soviet 
Union is a Cardinal feature of 
its great struggle. It has also 
acknowledged the support of the 
people’s movement the world over 
for the Vietnam liberation move- 
ment, and specially so of the 
movement in the United States. 
Towards India, the Viet- 
namese liberation movement has 
been specially friendly. It has 
taken every occasion to come 
closer to this country, and when 
the liberation movement burst 
out in Bangladesh, embattled 
Viefnam was among the first 


Asian nation outside this sub-. 


continent to express sympathy 
and solidarity. Notwithstanding 
the attitude of the Chinese lea- 
dership, Hanoi has sought to 
elevate its ties with New Delhi 
during the recent months. The 
culmination was the decision of 
bath countries to raise their dip- 
lomatic missions to the ambaSsa- 
dorial status. 

It is the backdrop of this 
amazing truth of the national 
liberation movement of Vietnam 

- which brings it to the highest 
level attained by a freedom move- 
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ment in our times. This is a 
lesson which none should ignore, 
merely because of the small size 
of Vietnam asa country. This 
truth should be noted specially 
because of the mighty impact it 
has been having on contemporary 
history of freedom movements, 
and even more because of the 
still greater impact itis destined 
to have for our region in the days 
to come. 

In military terms, it is claar 
that the Vietnam battle has en- 
tered a phase which is fast taking 
the issue to the climax. As com- 
pared to what happened in 1954 
during the great Dien Bien Phu 
battle, the situation now is far 
more developed. The Dien Bien 
Phu battle inflicted a mortal 
blow to one of the biggest con- 
centration of French troops, who 
were out-fought and out-general- 
led. The situation in South Viet- 
nam has not only achieved the 
Dien Bien Phu miracle in one 
sector, but has created a similar 
situation in South Vietnam as a 
whole. This has been achieved 
despite the mightiest outbursts of 
air and naval power of which 
America was capable of. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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When 
Economists 
Stand on 
Their 
Heads, 


SARAL PATRA 


ROFESSIONAL “economic theo- 

rists” who had been assigned 
the task of ‘‘advising” and, more 
often than not, misleading the 
developing countries, are quite 
jittery. All their theories of 
development have proved to be 
just the opposite of what the 
newly independent countries had 
set out to achieve. 

These theorists, having been 
found out to be advocates of a 
type of development which per- 
petuated underdevelopment and 
further aggravated the economic 
distress of the former colonial 
and exploited pee are now 
trying to adopt still more specta- 
cular slogans to salvage what- 
ever remains of their ‘‘prestige’’. 
Earlier they had raised the slogan 
of “Produce more to end po- 
verty”. Having been shocked 
out of their wits by its result and 
the growing hostility of the peo- 
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ples on whom this “theory”? was 
practised, these “economists” 
are now exuding ‘holy anger” 
and asking the developing coun- 
tries “to stand economic theory 
on its head”. 

In their confusion and fear 


-that the aggrieved would rather 


make these so-called theorists 
stand on their heads, they have 
come out with a “new” strategy 
of economic development. They 
want the developing countries 
now to start from the end and 
come to the beginning—of the 
same slogan. 

In place of the earlier injunc- 
tion that the developing countries 
should concentrate on producing 
more and poverty will take care 
of itself, these experts are now 
busy selling an idea which is just 
the reverse of the former slogan: 
a dubious juxtaposition of “prio- 
rities” so that the basic postu- 
lates of their theory of develop 
ment remain undisturbed. 

The latest to join this bally- 
hoo is a Pakistani economist, 
Dr Mahbubul Haq, who is a 
Senior Adviser at the Economics 
Department of the World Bank. 
In a sudden burst of enthusiasm 
he has unburdened himself in 
the pages of the Insight of Janu- 
ary 1972, a monthly journal 
which claimsto have come into 
existence for the benefit of the 
“Decision-makers in Asia”. 

Haq recognises that the deve- 
lopment process based on the 
earlier strategy had gone astray, 
“at least in two directions”. First, 
the strategy of development was 
wrongly conceived, “not as the 
eradication of the worst forms 
of poverty but as the pursuit of 
cettain high levels of per-capita 
income”. Secondly, it was wrong 
to assume that “income distribu- 
tion policies could be divorced 
from growth policies and could 
be added later to obtain what- 
ever distribution we wanted”. 

One must congratulate Haq 
for having at last discovered 
what had been obvious for quite 
some time to many inthe deve- 
loping countries. It was because 
of this realisation that these sec- 
tions in the developing countries 
have been relentlessly fighting 
against the development “stra- 
tegy” worked out by the foreign 
and indigenous agents of imperia- 


lism and its international organi- 
sations like the World Bank. 

When we started on our jour- 
ney from political freedom to 
attain economic independence, the 
watchword set for us was “Pro- 
duce or Perish”. At all levels of 
the Government, from the highest 
to the lowest, it was repeated 
that higher production would 
take care of all the ills with 
which two centuries old imperia- 
list rule had afflicted us. 

It proved to be a mere hal- 
lucination. More production did 
take place. But that slogan 
bared its true face and came to 
mean only “Produce to perish” 
for our people. Greater pro- 
duction did increase national 
wealth, but its benefit went only 
to a very small section which 
had derived all the benefits under 
the foreign rule also. The vast 
majority of our people was not 
allowed their due share as they 
were denied it under the alien 
rule. Their experience of the 
last two decades has been only 
shattered hopes and growing 
frustrations. 

Haq and other peddlers of 


-“theories” of development in the 


“new” context, have now engaged 
themselves to devise a fresh set 
of priorities that would undo the 
harm. Haq, the economist, 
having handsome returns from 
the World Bank as a Senior 
Adviser in its Economics Depart- 
ment, has now (after two decades 
of peddling of spurious theories 
of development had caused havoc 
in the developing countries) come 
out with a “new perspective on 
development”. d he has 
offered in a capsule form four 
elements which are “becoming in- 
creasingly clear” for the develop- ' 
ing countries to adopt. 

The first of these 1s the defini- 
tion of development “asa selec- 
tive attack on the worst forms of 
poverty”, in terms of “progres- 
sive reduction and eventual eli- 
mination of malnutrition, disease, 
illiteracy, squalor, unémployment 
and inequalities”. 

Secondly, “‘consumption plan- 
ning should move to the centre 


` of the stage: production. planning 


should be geared to it” in terms 
of “a minimum bundle of goods 


(Continued on page 39) 
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STATE-WISE PARTY POSITION 
| ee eee ea 


Parties. Andhra Assam Bihar Gujarat Haryana H. Pradesh Jammu & | 
Pradesh Kashmir $ 

X 2 

I. National: 


a b c a bca b cab cabo abca be 


Congress 230 219 —11 7894 16 101 167 66 67139 72 55 51 —4 405111 6054 —6 
Congree (O) 18 30 12 68 16-52 512 7 

C.P.I 12 7 —5 7 3—4 25 35 10 O 1 4 

C.P.M. 5 1 — O 1 1 

Jana Sangh 30 26-4 1 3 2 42-2 75-24 3-1 
Swatantra 10 2 —8 i 2 2 0 

Socialist 

Party 6 4—2 59 33—26 


U(a) Regional 


People’s De- : <. 
mocratic Party , 03 3 
P.W.P. 
R.S.P. 
R.P.I. 
Gorkha League 
Shiv Sena 
Akali Dal A 
Muslim League ' 
Ind. Congress 5 
Supported 
Forward Block 
V.H.P. i 9 3—6 
Lok Raj Party : 9 1—8 
Arya Sabha 0 1 1I 
Ujani Asom 7 
Rajya Parishad 01 1 
M.P.P. y 
Plains Tribal 4 aa sar 
Council of : j 
Assam 01 1 
U.N.I.C 
APHLC 
D.M.K. 4 
. Jamait-i-Islam 0 5 5 
Janta Paksha 
Maharashtra 
Ekikaran 
Samiti 
Others ~ 8&8 2 —6 
Others and 
Independents 46 21—25 


(b) Independents 14 56 42 20 8—12 3 8—5 411 7275 3 ho oS 


Total 279 287 8 111 111 3 281 314 33 149 167 18 7780 3 58 65 7 6679 3 


N.B. 1. ‘a’ denotes party position before the elections; ‘b’ denotes Party position after the electi 
‘<c denotes the difference of ‘a’ from ‘b’ i.e., b—a=c. ies eae ae 
2. Meghalaya being a newly formed State, there were therefore no elections before this. 
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EFORE AND AFTER THE ELECTIONS 





Madhya Maharashtra Manipur M. ysore Punjab Rajasthan West M eghalaya Totals 
_Pradeso Bengal 


E 
3 





a b c aobecaobecabecabcabo a bcoabe a b c 
191 209 29 185 222 37, 2017 —3 75 165 90 29 66 .37 107 145 38 105 209 104 9 9 1343 1828 485 


0 1 1 10424—80 O 1 1 1 1 =0 196° 85 —111 

1-3 2 6 2—4 1 5 4 23 1410 6 1 4 3 13 32 19 72 105 33 

2 2 —l i 2 1-1 113 14—99 122 18 —104 

6348-15 55 0 7 0—7 17 8—9 138 100 —38 

: 26 11—15 38 14 —23 

10 7 —3 12 3—9 41-3 Il 3-3. 6 4—2 ; 108 55 —53 
aN 

0 3 3 

19 7 —12 19 7 —12 

3 1—2 3 1 —2 

22 0 0 1 1 2 3 1 

0 2 2 0 2 2 

1 10 i 1 1 0 

59 24—35 59 24 —35 

1 21 \ t,o 1 

4 2-2 4 2 -2 

0 11 3 1-2 a oe 

( 9 3 —6 

9 1 —8 

. 0 1 1 

2 0 1 

` 0 15 15 0 15 15 
Kas 

0: 1 1 

04 4 0 4 4 

32 22 32 32 

0 1 1 0 1 1 

0 5 5 

1 1 0 1 1 0 

03 3 0 3 3 

7 10 8—2 18 10 —8 

. 46 21 —21 

4 18 14 18 24 6 417 13 11 15 4 13 2 6 Ii 5 19 19 99 204 105 


$ 





269 296 27 251 270 19 29 60 31 204 216 12 102 1053 164 184 20 251 269 18 60 60 2291 2556 265 


A 
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QUARTER CENTURY 
OF INDO-SOVIET 
RELATIONS 


TH logic of Indo-Soviet friend- 
ship was inherent in the his- 
tory of India’s struggle for free- 
dom. What we witnessed in the 
past twenty-five years was the 
unfolding of that logic. 

On April 13, 1972, the dip- 
lomatic relations between India 
and the Soviet Union was twenty- 
five years old. surely this is a 
moment for some reflections. 
And as one scans these twenty- 
five years of India’s momentous 
history, two facts emerge: the 


"inherent logic of Indo-Soviet 


friendship culminated in the Indo- 
Soviet Treaty of Peace, Friend- 
ship and Cooperation. And the 
inherent incongruity in the logic 
of Indo-US relations finally reach- 
edits climax in the events of 
1971, when the baser motives of 
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US policy towards this country 


. were thoroughly exposed. : 
That the confirmation of these 


two facts should take place simul- 
taneously is almost like the work 
of the Fates. Thus, a quarter 
century of experience in the field 
of international politics was 
highly rewarding for this nation. 

The Russian revolution and 
Indian Independence, though 
of different form and content, 
were an integral part of the tide of 
history against imperialism. That 
tide still rages on in different 
parts of the world—in Africa 
against colonialism and racism, 
in Latin America against foreign 
economic exploitation, in Asia 
against imperialist aggression and 
interference. This tide will go 
On in the world and will stir up 
the hearts of the Russians and 
Indians and many others to a 
common endeavour. 

This is the great truth of the 
history of this century. Jawahar- 
lal Nehru understood it when he 
‘said: “l have no doubt that the 
Soviet revolution had advanced 
human society by a great leap 
and had lit a bright flame which 
could not be smothered, and that 
it had laid the foundations for 
that new civilisation towards 
which the world could advance.” 

Indeed, human society had 
‘advanced by a leap in this half a 
century, thanks largely to the 
example of the Russian revolu- 
tion, the steadfastness of its leg- 
acy and now its might. The centre 
of this world revolution is still 
the Soviet Union because, even 
though it has make mistakes in 
the past, it has neither given 
up the primal urge of that revolu- 
tion nor made fatal compromises. 
Its example is still the most 
powerful catalyst for others. 

Another country, too—China 
—made a great revolution in our 
times. But where has that revo- 
lution run into? Let us be frank— 
into the quicksands of imperia- 
lism. Today China claims to be 
the champion of the Third World, 
of all sorts of people, but only 
yesterday it was describing 
Nehru’s India, the India that 
pioneered the liberation of sub- 
ject peoples of Asia and Africa, 
as “‘an agent of Western imperia- 
lism”. 

Happily, Lenin could see the 


future of the world with greater 
and clearer perspicacity. He 
hailed the liberation movement 
of the subject peoples and charac- 
terised them as a “reserve force’ 
of sooialism. 

The Soviet revolution was 


thus not a nationalistic revolu- ~ 


tion from the very beginning. 
Nor was the Indian freedom 
movement narrowly nationalistic. 
Gandhi had said in 1942: “I 
never wanted independence for 
India’s sake alone. I never wish- 


_ ed to play the role of the frog 


in the well.” 

Thus, the two revolutionary 
currents—that of the Soviet 
Union and that of India—were 
bound to converge at some point 
of history. That it took place 
earlier than later was because of 
Nehru. And if the Saviet Union, 
on its part, appreciated both the 
domestic and international com- 
pulsions under, which India tried 
to work out her own destiny and 
did not waver in her basic policy 
of friendship towards India in 
spite of the zig-zags of interna- 
tional developments, tha credit 
must go to the far-sighted Soviet 
leaders. 

In 1947, when India became 
free, the Soviet society was only 
thirty years old, during which 
time the Soviet state had to face 
two World Wars and the continu- 
ing hostility of the imperialist 
states. And yet in those thirty 
years it emerged as the second 
most powerful country in the 
world, its idealism undimmed by 
the vicissitudes of history. 

It was still without powerful 
allies in a world which was then 
dominated by imperialism. When 
Khruschov suggested that India 
should have a permanent seat in 
the Security Council, he was try- 
ing to alter the world situation in 
favour of socialism and the sooia- 
list forces. And China, which 
could have helped to tip the sca- 
les in favour of the socialist for- 
ces, had already started its schis- 
Matic activities. 

No wonder, India loomed 
large in Soviet policies. Here was 
a large and populous country, 
potentially very powerful, with a 
large intelligentsia committed to 
socialism, and a national leader— 
Jawaharlal Nehru—a friend of the 
Soviet Union in every sense. 
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What is more, here was a country 
with no disputes with the Soviet 
Union, and which would never 
join the Western camp in an anti- 
Soviet crusade. 

It was this reading of the 
situation that made US strategists 
“tilt” against India. The tilt did 
not come in-1971, but in 1947 
itself. America certainly did not 
want India to be aligned with the 
` Soviet Union, nor did it want 
India to go socialistic. And it 
certainly did not want India to 
become a powerful factor in this 
part of the world. 

While it could tolerate weak 
neutral nations, it could not 
suffer strong non-aligned nations, 
for in its strategy of balance of 
power the emergence of strong, 
non-aligned nations introduced 
a very uncertain element. In fact, 
everyone dreads the uncommitted, 
including the politician. That 
was why Dulles characterised neu- 
tralism as “immoral”. 


US Strategy 


But did the American strate- 
gists ever think that the Afro- 
Asian countries which had suffer- 
ed the worst at the hands of im- 
perialism, could ever join up 
with the Americans in an anti- 
Soviet crusade when men like 
Nehru had hailed the Soviet revo- 
lution and commended the Soviet 
example to others? That would 
be giving American strategists a 
low IQ, which will be a gross 
error. 

They knew that the Third 
World countries were against 
both the old imperialism of Eu- 
rope and the new imperialism of 
America. And yet in its battle 
against socialism, its own salva- 
tion demanded an extension of 
the area of capitalism. This was 
why everywhere they promoted 
the capitalist path of growth. 

Conversely, it was clear that 
the cause of socialism could be 
advanced largely by the economic 
independence of the newly free 
countries. ‘The need for a peaceful 
transition to socialism became ob 
vious by the growth of the nuclear 
terror. lf Moscow promoted the 

licies of coexistence and peace- 
ul competition, it was not be- 
cause it was “afraid of the paper 
tiger” but because the paper tiger 
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- favoured 


Momentous Year 


had nuclear fangs which could 
harm the entire world community. 

If India became the object of 
this huge experiment in history, 
it was because conditions here 
such an experiment. 
India took to planning even before 
Soviet aid became available. The 
Industrial Policy Resolution of 
1948 already committed India to 
a non-capitalist path. 


International developments 
compelled India to turn to the 
Soviet Union for support. Thus, 
the Soviet Union stood with 
India over the Kashmir dispute 
in the UN. And so was the case 
with Goa. But both Goa and 
Kashmir also showed the basic 
hostility of the United States to- 
wards India. And this became 
more evident when in 1954 the 
US began to arm Pakistan against 
India’s protests. 

This was a momentous year, 
for it was then that India began 
to negotiate with the Soviet 
Union for economic assistance. 
With the signing of the historic 
Bhilai agreement on February 2, 
1955, a‘new era began in the 
relations between the two count- 
ries. 

The yaars that followed «were 
an adventure in economic deve- 
lopment. The public sector in 
India took shape with the Soviet 
Union providing the basic and 
heavy industries, while American 
provided its food surplus at an 
exacting price. 

Dufing the last seventeen years 
since then, tha Soviet Union has 
assisted India in the construction 
of seventy industrial projects, of 
which forty-eight have already 


“been commissioned. They include 


a variety of fields—steel, heavy 
machinery, power generation, 
power equipment, oil exploration 
and oil refining, chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals, scientific instru- 
ments, aluminium, mining, seed 
farms, technical education, and 
several others. 

Some ofthe biggest plants 
are Bhilai Steel Plant, Heavy 
Machine Building Plant at Ranchi, 
Heavy Electrical Equipment Plant 
at Hardwar, Antibiotics Plant 
at Rishikesh, and the Bokaro 
Steel Plant. The Soviet Union 


provided a totalaid of Rs 1,020 
crores for the construction of 
these plants at a low interest rate 
of 2.5 per cent. 

The growth of the public 
sector had two significant results: 
it helped India to substantially 
reduce the import of many essen- 
tial products like steel, oil, heavy 
Machines, etc which drained 
her scarce foreign exchange. It 
also brought about significant 
change in the internal economic 
and, therefore, political condi- 
tions, demanding increasing 
‘commitment towards a socialistic 
pattern of society. 


Favourable Trade 


‘No less important was the 
growth of Indo-Soviet trade. 
This broke the legacy of the colo- 
nial trade with Britain. Today, 
Indo-Soviet trade turnover stands 
at about Rs 370-380 crores, the 
Soviet Union being the second 
biggest trade partner of India. 
But in our exports, the Soviet 
Union is the biggest buyer of 
Indian goods. 

The fourth trade agreement 
between the two countries in 
December 1970 was a significant 
one. It raised annual growth rate 
from 5 to 15 percent and the 
export of Indian manufactured 
goods is expected to rise by 16 
percent by 1975, taking their 
content in the total composition 
of trade to 60 per cent. By 1970, 
the overall trade will leave India 
a favourable balance of Rs 200 
crores per year which will 
help her to pay back loans 
received from the Soviet Union 
as also to meet the cost of 
India’s defence purchases from 
the Soviet Union. 

Indo-Soviet trade like Indo- 
Soviet cooperation in indus- 
trial development, is of crucial 
importance. The world trade 
is still controlled by the capita- 
list countries. There are still 

invisible Ways by which 
Third World countries 
are tied to capitalism—through 
the provision of world air and 
sea, transport, conimercial insu- 
rance, tourism, technical aid, 
patents trade and, above all, 
through the capitalist monetary 
system. 

Through unequal exchanges 
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of trade, the capitalist countries 
continue to exploit the developing 
countries to the extent of 10-13 
thousand million dollars a year. 
Indo-Soviet trade does help India 
to,a large extent to free; herself 
from the depsndence on the capi- 
talist countries and to resist 
blatant exploitation. 

But it is obvious that while 
the developing countries may 
bring about self-reliance in the 
fiald of industrial production, they 
still will depend on foreign trade 
to secure the necessary foreign 
exchange for developmental pur- 
poses, This can become a new 
source of pressure on the Third 
World countries by the capitalist 
nations. An example of this 
was provided by the US econo- 
mic measures of last year in 
order to save the dollar and im- 
prove the US balance of payments 
by imposing a surcharge on 


imports. 
But the US is not alone in 
this. The Common Market 


group, one of the richest and now 
the ‘biggest trading bloc in the 
world, has also raised its tariff 
walls against the Third World 
countries. Thus there is every 
evidence that the struggle for 
a saner world trading system 
will be arduous, calling for conti- 
nued cooperation between the 
Third World and the socialist 
countries. 

Today, itis true, the perspec- 
tives are clearer, thanks to the 
events of 1971. Bangladesh pro- 
vided the acid test. There, Pakis- 
tani militarism, nourished and 





encouraged by the United States, 
led to its final debacle and humili- 
ation—the break-up of Pakistan 
and defeat at the hands of India. 
China’s irrational hostility tow- 
ards India because of its great- 
power ambitions in Asia led that 
country to support a tyrannical 
military despotism against one of 
the most singular liberation move- 
ment of history of which it claims 
to be the champion. And America, 
which for a quarter century 
has been tying up the nations of 
the world into an anti-Communist 
knot, seeks detente with Peking 
to gang up against Moscow at 
the expense of the Asian nations 
whose interests it claimed to pro- 
tect for so long. 

After a quarter century of 
experience, India is wiser. But 
has she the right perspectives for 
the future? One hopes she has; 
and yet one is not so sure. After 
all, the political perspectives of 
tomorrow will depend on the 
kind of polity we are creating. 

We cannot say for certain that 
we are firmly set on a socialist 
transformation of society. There 
are still many -uncertain factors 
here. And these uncertainties 
affect our foreign policy. Hence 
the need for at least a clearer 
perspective of a changing world 
in which we can perceive those 
events and opportunities which 
we can shape to our advantage. 
Such a clearer vision itself can 
help the evolution of our society 
in the right direction. 

Some of our people would not 
have advocated capitalism if they 
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knew that a new entrant into 
capitalism has little scope to ex- 
ploit Asia or Africa and that in 
future exploitation can be of 
one’s own people. Some of our 
people would not have followed 
a pro-American --policy if they 
knew the logic that America, 
which considers the Soviet Union 
as its principal enemy because it 
is the greatest threat to its supre- 
macy in the world, would even- 
tually have to make up with China, 
which in its turn, seeking supre- 
macy in Asia, has always consi- 
dered India as its powerful rival 
and is therefore bound to remain 
hostile to India. ` 


National Interests 


Similarly, ifsome of our people 
had the vision to see that the 
cause ‘of capitalism was not sa 
great in the context of the new 
world which is emerging as the 
nation’s cause, and that Indo- 
Soviet relations are promoting 
these very national interests, they 
woald not have squandered the 
precious years by keeping up the 
anti-Soviet animus. 

We are entering momentus 
centuries in the adventure of man 
in shaping new destinies for him. 
And the idealism of the new ages 
cannot be brought about by the 
capitalist spirit of private acquisi- 
tion and public squalor, but only 
by the sacrificing spirit of socia- 
lism—in the spirit of liberty, equa- 
lity and justice. 

Our interest, as also of tho 
Third World countries, in our 
epoch isto destroy all forms of 
imposrialist manifestations—colo- 
nialism, economic exploitation 
and racialism—and in this task 
our allies are the socialist coun- 
tries. Only our joint struggle can 
really bring about a saner 
world. 

Once these tasks are accomp- 
lished, our interest is in creating 
a world with political, economic 
and military power diffused. The 
world cannot be safe so long as 
there is a preponderance of power 
with some countries, 
the very essence of the capitalist 
form of growth, which by exploit-. 
ing other paoples’ resources, tends 
to acquire artificial power and the 
capacity to perpstuate it through 
wars, intrigues and manipulations. 
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And thisis ' 


\e 


Pre-conditions 
for 

‘Struggle against 
Imperialism 


G. G. KOTOVSKY 


[TH collapse of the imperialist colonial system 
under the onslaught of the national-liberation 
movement, the emergence of a large family of 
sovereign Afro-Asian states constitutes one of the 
most important factors in the world-historic turn 
that is taking place today in the direction of 
socialism (along with such factors as the formation 
of the world socialist system, the ripening of economic, 
social ani political preconditions for a socialist 
transformation in the developed capitalist countries). 
Some of the young sovereign states, including the 
biggest of them—India—have been advancing along 
th3 road of independent development for a quarter 
of a century now. The general result of thes: 
changes is unquestionable: the collapse of colonialism 
and the weakening of the world imper/alist system. 
_ But the further the moment of attainment of 
political independence by Afro-Asian countries 
recedes into history, the more obvious does ıt 
become that the struggle against imp:2rialism in the 
Third World has not ended; it has entered a new, 
and evidently, an even more complex phase. 
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Imperialism has displayed a considerable capacity 
for’ adjustment to the changed conditions. Usi 
the channels and levers of economic, calitical 
military, ideological, and cultural pressure and infil- 
tration—the old ones, created during the colonial 
period of history as well as the newly created ones— 
imperialism is trying, often successfully, to secure 
new key positions in the Third World with the main 
aim of decisively influencing the path of the larger 
part of mankind. 

Of special importance in this respect is the expe- 
rience of the Latin American countries. Although 
they won political independence already in the 
nineteenth century, they were for a long time 
(and some of them still are) feudatories of Western, 
predominantly American, capital that relies on 
anti-popular oligarchic ‘regimes pursuing a policy of 
capitalist development in such a distorted formas 


- suits the interests of foreign monopolies. 
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URNING aside from the external conditions of the 

emergent countries, the internal factors, which 
make it possible for the West to pursue a neo- 
colonialist and imperialist policy in the Afro-Asian 
world, are: an economic structure that remains, 
on the whole, backward and is the underlying cause 
of the general low level of labour productivity; and 
the social forces (classes and their separate strata) 
which constitute the economic and political support 
of imperialism in the developing countries. 

As is known, despite the fact that economic 
progress in some countries and in certain branches 
of the national economy is quite impressive, the gap 
in the levels of economic development (that is, in 
the national per capita incomes) in the Western and 
in the developing countries has widened in the last 
decade. This direction of development is frought 
with serious economic and socio-political conse- 
quences. 

Indeed, this continuing and even widening gap is 
an indicator of the continuing lag in the growth of 
labour prance ity in the-major branches of the 
national economy .of the emergent countries.~ In 
this situation, the developing countries will, over a 
long period, continue to suffer losses in international 
trade because they appear on the world market ds 
“producers” with the worst possible conditions for 
production. : 

This, in its turn, facilitates the preservation o 
such terms of international trade—through the 
system of price formulation in the world market— 
as are profitable only to the developed capitalist 
countries. It is obvious, therefore, that the over- 
coming of economic backwardness is an important 
condition of a successful struggle by the emergent 
countries against all aspects of imperialist policy in 
the Third World. - 

The experience of the last decade shows that the 
continuing economic and military weakness of the 
countries of the Third World prevents many of them 
from displaying sufficient solidarity with and support 
for the victims of direct colonial aggression in 
Africa, Asia and Latin America. 
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We see, thus, that the consolidation of the eco- 
nomic independence of emergent countries involves 
the following question: what are the methods of 
accelerating the transformation of the economic 
structure inherited from colonialism, of raising 
national labour productivity to such an extent that 
the gap in the level of economic development as 
compared to developed countries is progressively 
reduced? 


3 


A TEMPTS to provide an answer to this question are 
being made by politicians, planners and eco- 
nomists. Numerous books have appeared on this 
subject. Many of the authors try to create an 
optimal model of ‘the economic and social develop- 
ment of the newly liberated countries along the line 
of integrating their heterogenous socio-economic 


structures into a single economic organism and of’ 


creating conditions for an optimum rate of savings. 
Both economic practice and economic theory 


have proved the decisive importance of planning. 


and state regulation as well as of the state sector 
in industry and also in agriculture, credit and whol:- 
sale trade. The exponents of a limited role of the 
state in the economic life of the developing countries 
have had to retreat and are fighting a losing battle 
today. eee 
Certain qualitative socio-economic aspects of the 
process of development are now beginning to acquire 
growing importance. = nk 

The struggle against imperialism on the economic 
front cannot be restricted now only to a sort of 
economic nationalism. So the question arisés: whose 
interests, the interests of which class or classes, are 
being upheld. This question is a part of the general 
and basic issue: Will the Third World countries 
become in the foreseeable future a reserve of world 
capitalism, or, on the contrary, will they become a 
reserve of the forces of world socialism, a spring- 
board for a socialist transformation of the Afro- 
Asian - societies, which are now mostly at the early- 
capitalist or pre-capitalist stage of development, 
through a complex and contradictory process, appa- 
rently involving several interim stages? 

The urgency of this question 1s explained by at 
least two considerations: ; A 

First, world economic development is taking place 
in such a way that a steadily growing part of the 
gross national product is being reimbursed in the 
process of production on the external market. This 

rovides the capitalist world with ever larger possi- 
bilities of influencing, through economic channels, the 
direction and nature of the economic process 1n the 
ing countries; 
See tl, the capitalist path of development (in 
its different variants and modifications), that, has 
been so far taken by a majority of Afro-Asian and 
Latin American countries, has not enabled them to 
achieve the historian To breakthrough in the 
h of labour productivity. 

Te the barai lag of the Third World a perma- 
nent and inherent feature or a law of its historical 
development as is being claimed by some open 
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apologists of neo-colonialism? The answer can only 
be in the negative because the thistoric experience 
of the Soviet Union and the entire socialist world 
disproves this view. 


4 


Bens ourselves on this experience, we shall 

attempt to define certain social aspects of the 
process of economic transformation which comprise 
the imperative conditions for accelerating economic 
development and consequently for consolidating the 
economic independence of the Third’ World countries 
in the face of imperialism. 

The development of capitalism in the Afro-Asian 
countries has at least three important specific fea- 
tures distinguishing it from the ‘‘classical’ capitalist 
evolution in Europe, North America and Australia: 

—The process of primary accumulation, inheri- 
ted from the colonial-feudal period,: is extremely 
extended in time and is hypotrophied because of the 
place it occupies in social production. f 

—The overlapping in time of different stages of 
Capitalist evolution, that is, the contemporaneous 
character of the transformation of feudal and pre- 
feudal economic structures into the small-scale 
commodity sector and primary forms of the capi- 
talist structure, with the disintegration of the small- 
scale commodity sector and ‘the evolution of 
the capitalist economic system from simple coopera- 
tion to the appearance of elements of the monopoly 
bourgeoisie. 

—The emergence in some countries of a 
socialist sector and of transitional forms within 
the framework of the developing capitalist society. 

These specific features of the general process of 
capitalist development determined the genesis afd 
structure of the capitalist sector in ‘the countries of 
the East, and the position of separate strata and 
groups of the national bourgeoisie. Local groupings 
of big bourgeoisie and 1ts monopoly upper crust have 
formed against the economic background of the pre- 


ponderance (in the structure of the national pro- - 


duct and employment) of the lower layers of the 
entrepreneur Class. | 

The big bourgeoisie in Afro-Asian countries, as 
revealed by the studies of their economic history, is 
closely connected both with local reactionary forces 
embodying pre-capitalist productions (feudals, usu- 
rious capital) and with foreign monopolies. That is 
why the industriaJisation of the developing countries 
along the most progressive path presupposes a restric- 
tion and then a full or partial nationalisation of big 
capitalist enterprises. The experience in this field of 


‘the Arab Republic of Egypt and of Syria is well 


known. . 

Only two remarks have to be made in this con- 
nection: ‘ 

(i) In many countries, first of all, in India, in- 
dustrial enterprises and large trading corporations 
constitute the basis of large-scale capitalist owner- 
ship. Despite the fact that the big bourgeoisie of 
the country controlled a considerable part of pri- 
vate credit institutions, the process of the formation 
of financial capitalis at the earliest stage even in 
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India. That is why the nationalisation of large 
private banks by itself was not as big a blow at the 
main positions of the big bourgeoisie in that coun- 
try as might have been expected. 

(ii) The big bourgeoisie is the main vehicle of the 
tendency of development along the line of growth 
of private capitalist enterprise; it is, so to, say, a 
personification of it, 

But since non-market, small-scale commodity and 
petty capitalist production forms are the predomi- 
nant ones in Afro-Asian countries, the restriction of 
big capital and the reorientation of state policy to- 
wards the growth of capitalism, “from below” are, 
by themselves, altogether insufficient for the solution 
of the “burning” economic and social problems of 
the Third World. 

The tempestuous development of small and 
medium forms of private capitalist enterprise, relying 
on the powerful staté sector in the key branches of the 
economy, inevitably creates conditions for such pro- 
cesses, inherent in capitalism, as the centralisation and 
concentration of capital, whose deformation through 


-rigid state regulation will only lead to new freak 


forms of capitalism; it will-still be capitalism and 
not some other social system. More than that, the 
struggle against the vast petiy-capitalist elements 
in the striving for a turn towards socialism is in 
many respects more difficult than the struggle against 
a handful of big bourgeois elements. 

That is why already at the present stage of the 
socioeconomic development of Afro-Asian states, they 
have to face the question of the alternative ways of 
the transformation of pre-capitalist structures— 
through capitalism, even a regulated one, even a 
“small” one “subordinated” to the state sector, or 
through the fullest development of various forms 


_of the state-cooperative structure. 
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"Ts question acquires a keener edge in the con- 
text of determining the nature of development 
of the agriculture of Afro-Asian countries which con- 
tinues to be the main branch of their economies. 

Agrarian reforms that have solved in the main 
the question of liquidating feudal forms of owner- 
ship and economy have been carried out by now in 
mostof the Asian countries. ls it true that at thé 
present stage of the socio-economic development of 
the countryside in the East, the main question is that 
of the modernisation of the agro-technical base and 
the integration of the small-commodity agricultural 
sector into the general process of economic develop- 
ment, mostly by means of state-capitalist measures in 
agriculture and the extension of service cooperatives? 
the aspects of agrarian development 
are of pime importance the general answer should 
be in the negative. 

The ‘‘geeen revolution”, on which the exponents 
of the capitalist transformation of the countryside in 
Afro-Asian countries bank so much, not only leads 
to a partial and oneSided solution of the accumula- 
ted problems but creates also fresh difficulties of an 
economic and social nature. The complex nature of 
the processes taking place among the peasantry of the 
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developing countries consists in the fact that a process 
of both the property-wise and socio-class stratification 
of the peasantry, in some countries a rather inten- 
sive process, is taking place ‘simultaneously with 
the, completion .of its transformation into petty 
bourgeoisie by freeing it from the remnants of 
pre-capitalist forms of exploitation and liquidating 
the character of agriculture as a natural economy. 
In this process, various groups of the santry 
come out as both object and the subject of primary 
and capitalist accumulation. : 

At present, varying from country to country, an 
intensive process of the formation of a “new rural 
elite”, agricultural entrepreneurs, is taking place on 
the basis of rich-peasant ownership, partially on the 
basis of the landlord ownership that has survived agra- 
rian reforms and also on the basis of the further 
acquisition of land by trading and usurious capital. 
Precisely this explains why even after land reforms in 
most of the countries of the East, from 25 to 50 per- 
cent of all land is concentrated in the hands of some’ 
5-10 per cent of the biggest landowners. 

The huge mass of small and poor peasant house- 
holds, which have a subsistence and semi-natural type 
of economy, are an object of exploitation by the 
rural elite employing capitalist (through hire) and 
pre-capitalist (through exorbitant rent) methods and 
also methods of primary accumulation (trade-usury 
operations). The economic and social differences 
between these two main classes in the countryside 
have deepened in the course of the “green revolution” 
since so far it has mostly encompassed only the emer- 


_ging capitalist sector. 


At the same time, the drawing into this socio- 
economic process of a considerable number of med- 
ium and small farms will inevitably lead to a lessening 
of the natural elements in production, to a growth 
of their market produce. Butin conditions of the 
very limited effective demand for agricultural produce 
in the domestic market of Afro-Asian countries and 
the limited possibilities of expanding the external 
market, a situation is bound to arise where the small 
commodity producers will encounter stiff competition 
from big farms in which already now production 
costs are much lower than in the smal{i-commodity 
structure. 

In Afro-Asian countries today, the extent 
of the pauperisation and proletarianisation of the 
peasantry (mostly in early-capitalist forms) and the 
growth of the agranian overpopulation have reached 
a level unprecedented in the economic history of 
Western countries, The existence of many unsolved 
economic and social problems in the countryside, 
which are „becoming more and more acute in the 
course of its capitalist transformation and the, acce- 
lerated “green revolution”, that is, a result of radical 
changes in the agro-technical basé, serves as a 


- basis for the growth of social tension in rural 


areas: 

The implementation of anti-feudal agrarian refo 
has dealt a powerful blow at the ain TA NODAR 
forces in the countryside that have always been a 
support of colonialism. But in the present conditions 
the strategy of further agrarian transformations can- 
not be reduced only to a lowering of the “ceiling” 


a 
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on land. What is needed is a reorientation of the 
state agricultural and cooperative policy towards the 
mass of the peasantry with the aim of protecting 
the small commodity producers from being ruined 
by the rural elite. : 

In these circumstances, the task of gradually lead- 
ing the peasantry to the simplest forms of production 
cooperatives through service cooperatives is no less 
urgent in the Afro-Asian countries than it had been 
in Soviet Central Asia at the close of the twenties. 

It is also necessary to bear in mind that the rapi- 
dly developing class of the rural bourgeoisie which, 
because of its economic interests, now usually comes 
out against national and foreign big capital, may 
become in the near future a bulwark of all anti- 
democratic, pro-imperialist forces. 
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T conditions of the constantly growing role of the 

state in oarrying out economic and social trans- 
formations, we observe also a growing role o? the 
state apparatus. 

It should be noted that, as different from the 
socialist revolution in Europe and Asia, the old ad- 
ministrative apparatus was not broken down in the 
course of the national revolutions. Especially little 
was done in respect of the middle and lower eche- 
lons of this apparatus notorious for their corruption. 
The - administrative apparatus inherited from the 
colonial epoch is little suited for mobilising the broad 
masses for the implementation of radical socio- 
economic measures, 

'. Besides—and this is of paramount importance— 
the preservation of the old administrative system 
- with the huge gap between the salaries of the lower- 


echelon and top-echelon officials leads to the crea- 


tion of a new bureaucratic elite which, in its social- 


outlook, is close to the bourgeois upper crust and 
therefore inevitably looks to the Wést. 7 
That is why a radical reform in the administra- 
tive apparatus is also an important precondition of 
consolidating national economic independence and 


of active opposition to pro-imperialist forces. 
7 


T should be stressed in conclusion that the above- 
mentioned measures of radical transformation in 
the sphere of economy, policy and culture constitute 
an imperative condition not only for- accelerating 
the socio-economic development of the Afro-Asian 
countries and for their orientation towards socialism, 
but also for their active opposition to, and struggle 
against, the forces of imperialism. 

In this sense, there are three key links in the chain 
of progressive socio-economic transformations: the 
development of the state and cooperative sectors in 
industry and large-scale trade in conditions of the 
nationalisation of big bourgeois enterprise and of 
restriction of the tendencies of ‘privaté capitalist 
accumulation in general; the fullest encouragement 
to the state-cooperative servicing of the sphere of 
agriculture with a basic orientation towards the mass 
of the peasantry; and a profound reform and demo- 
cratisation of the state appratus. 


Dr Kotovsky, Head of the Department of India and 
South Asia, Institute of Oriental Studies, USSR 
Academy of Sciences, presented this paper at the 
recent international Seminar on “Imperialism, 
Independence and Social Transformation in Con- 
. temporary World”, held last month in New Delhi. 
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economic realities. 

Today the world has the means to bring about a more just economic order. 
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CAMELOT PLAN 


Sociological 
Espionage 
for 
Imperialist 
Domination 


JOSE RODRIGUEZ 
ELIZONDO 


Ts concrete problems of the 
material dependence of neo- 
colonialism in strictly economical 
terms kept in darkness the pheno- 
menon of cultural domination- 
dependence during some time. 
The urgency in the struggle for 
independence or for concrete 
recovery of possessions did not 
permit sufficient attention to be 
put tothe complex of symptoms 
of the serious uper-structural 
disease. ‘ 
However, it was, and is, 
obvious enough that one thing 
could not function without the 
other. It was not sufficient, and 
is not sufficient, to affirm simple 
material domination. But it is 
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international seminar held in New Delhi on “Imperialism, Inde- 
pendence and Social Transformation in the Contemporary World”. 


necessary for the maintenance of 
this status that a false public 
opinion give to this type of 
domination a character of neces- 
sity. Onthe other hand, from 
the existing intimate alliance- 
dependence between the dominant 
groups of the imperialistic metro- 
polis and the oligarchical groups 
of the dependent societies, it 
becomes clear that the former 
work through -the latter’ for 
imposing guidelines or pattern 
in the intellectual area. Thus 
the most modern techniques of 


` mental coercion, the most perfect 


campaigns of persuasion or of inti- 
midation, hatched in the metro- 
polis, are found in every depen- 
dent or neocolonialised country 
with an active and efficient group 
of helpers, hangers on and 
servants. In this way it is possible 
to discover behind the legal 
colouring of many campaigns for 
public opinion in the dependent 
countries the mark of the imperial 
fabric and the footprints of the 
allies-subordinates who operate 
in the interior of the country. 


Sociological Method 


These techniques of persua- 
sion which give effect to the 
ideological infiltration of impe- 
rialism in every country operate 
intermittently. 

As in the case of commercial 
techniques, it is assumed to 
influence the awareness of more 
or less vast sectors and then to 
sound 
for verifying if that awareness is 
maintained or is disturbed and 
in what quantity and quality. 
In other words, they recover 
periodically from the masses as 
the opinion which was inoculated 
into them for finding out their 
malleability and for a better 
measurement of future doses in 
appropriate moments. : 

Through these periodical acti- 
vities the agents of the cultural 


riodically the opinion | 










domination attempt primarily tO 
place each citizen in the frame- 
work of a sociological category, 
which is important for going 
deep empirically and generally in’ 
their conquests. Thus they will 
come to know each time with 
more exactitude who are the 
“consumers” of their campaigns, 
where are they found and which 
is the shortest way to reach them. 

At the same time, these 
soundings are directed clearly 
to ascertain, with the maximum 
precision, the hidden weaknesses, 
prejudices, fears or compulsions 
of those who conform to the 
distorted public opinion. For 
this they start from the premises 
belonging to the imperial crite- 
tion: (a) The people do not 
know what they want although 
they claim to do so, and (b) The 
people are capable of decieving 
themselves when they are asked 
about their preferences or their 
d.slikes. 

This, which is the base of the 
secret, invisible and elegantly 
intellectual activity of the agents 
of the imperialistic domination 
is found perfectly organized and 


_planned, and it is not at a level 


of spontaneousness or more or 
less genial improvisation, but at 
a level of universities, or army 
coips and of big apparatus of 
international espionage. There- 
fore, it is logical that it should 
be like this from the imperialistic 
point of view because the results 
of these combined soundings with 
their techniques of persuasion 
depend on the graduated exercise 
of all their power. 

The indications that come out 
from all these invisible activities 
serve to foretell the conduct in 
these dependent societies. This 
prediction of conduct, in its 
place, helps to make a selection 
of a convenient medium or 
method for maintaining the con- 
tinuity of the imperialistic exploi- 
tation. 
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The Chilean experience in 
this respect is rich enough 
Fundamentally, ‘because subjects, 
such as this, were found in the 
country in a concrete, objective 
manner in the margin of specula- 
tions and suppositions. 

Specifically, the discovery of 
the Camelot Plan, justly consi- 
dered as an instrument of socio- 
logical spying, served to shuw 
that, already in 1965 (at least), 
the imperialistic forces had fore- 
seen what the political situation 
could be like as it is at present in 
Chile. Therefore, working on 
this presumption, they had deci- 
ded to execute a project which 
would permit fhem to determine 
with minimum risk, when it 
would become necessary to em- 
ploy all their power to overthrow 
such a freedom movement. 


Spying among Friends 


1 

In the documents which were 
discovered, and made public, as 
a consequence of the parlia- 
mentary investigation of the 
Camelot Plan, it was found, 
among other things, that it was 
for its authors a study “whose 
object is to determine the possibi- 
lity and practicability of develop- 
ing a general model of social 
systems which may make it 
possible to prevent, foresee and 
influence the politically significant 
aspects of social changes and 
variations in the developing 
countries of the world”. 

The authors of the plan had 
foreseen three stages for attaining 
the objective: First: to devise 
procedures for the evaluation of 
internal war potential existing in 
the heart of the national entities; 
Secondly: to determine, with 
growing precision and with sub-. 
sequent improvements in ascer- 
taining the methods, that a 
government could take, or would 
be at the point of taking, to 
alleviate such circumstances and 
conditions which would have been 
evaluated as breeding internal 
war potential; and Thirdly : to 
evaluate the possibility, or prac- 
ticability, of determining that 
which is the characteristic of a 
given system for obtaining and 
employing the essential informa- 
tion which is required for the rea- 
lization of the previously indicat- 
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ed matter. 

This ambitious project, which 
should have been completed in 
three to four years, was support- 
ed by an annual finance of a mil- 
lion anda half dollars and was 
patronized by the Army of the 
United States the Defence De- 
partment, and was also supported 
logistically by Government and 
university aids. 

Thus, there was a pathetic 
case of blatant espionage con- 
ducted by imperialism against a 
country which was in its orbit, 
or was dependent on it, tending 
to maintain the relation of domi- 
nation through the most exact 
knowledge of the social variables 
which would develop in the near 
future. Even more, ıt was thought 
that the investigation of this mag- 
nitude would be transformed as 
a model of sociological detector 
applicable to all the dependent 
countries which imperialism calls 
“the free world”. 

The objective was so clear 
that one of the investigators, who 
would have been included in the 
“staff”, made public his repudia- 
tion in writing, saying that in his 
judgement the aim of the Came- 
lot P'an was to determine “how the 
army can employ the knowledge 
of the social science for repres- 
Sing internal wars more efficiently 
than it was able to do in the case 
of, for example, Vietnam or 
Cuba”. 

_ Because of all this. the inves- 
tigating committee appointed by 
a house of heterogeneous mem- 
bers, in which the workers’ par- 
ties had a minor representation, 
could not but conclude that it 
was a case of perpetrating “acts 
harmful to the national sover- 
eignty and dignity, committed at 
the instance of foreign organiza- 
tions”. 


Barometer of Subversion 


Obviously the Camelot Plan 
was not an ordinary inquiry to 
illustrate the basis of an insignifi- 
cant pattern. It was a complete 
and a very expensive investiga- 
tion. It was planned and financ- 
ed in such a way by the United 
States Defence Department that 
on July 9, 1965, this organization 
was obliged to make a declara- 
tion about its importance,  ” 


First, the Ambassador of the 
United States of América in Chile 
declired his total and complete 
ignorance of the Camelot Plan. 
Moreover, according to informa- 
tion received from the press of 
his country, he went even further 
in protesting that his plan was 


“ intended to be applied to Chile 


when he had not the least know- 
ledge of the existence of such a 
plan. The Government of Chile 
instructed its Ambassador in the 
United States on June 28, that 
it should be made clear tothe 
Government of that country that 
the realization of the Plan was not 
acceptable because it constituted 
a principle of illegal intervention 
against our dignity and sovereign- 
ty. Almost by return mail the 
North American Government, 
through its Ambassador, gave 
assurance to the Chilean Cha 
cery that the Camelot Plan 
would not be executed in Chile. 

The Chilean public opinion 
came to know of this outward and 
inward traffic of the plan only 
when things were clarified and 
the doubts were put to rest. The 
first information began to appear 
in the Communist Daily EZ Siglo 
(The Century) recently, on July 
12 of this year. 

But, with all that, the matter 
was too abtruse for the publio 
opinion. It was not a classical 
intervention which could be 
understood with the help of the 
five senses, but it was an intellec- 
tualised intervention, smacking 
of wisdom and laboratory. It is 
not the same as a marine solider 
teaching Santo Domingo asa dis- 
tinguished professor who comes 
to Santiago with the object of 
applying the “Scheme of studies 
on social situation” whose author 
is Jirt Nehevajsa or the“ desings of 
the investigation of the analytic 
case studies” of Ralph Swiseher. 

It is not the same, but this one 
can lead to all the other things. 
And in this lay the great impor- 
tance of the Plan. This was its 
decisive importance. 

After thisit can be said that 
the Camelot Plan starts from the 
premise that, in spite of the 
great progress of the social scien- 
ces, the scientists have not suf- 
ciently investigated the so-called 
internal war of the society. Al- 
though we find there is only 
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scholarly definition of what should 
be understood by this internal 
war, left as it is, a complete exa- 
mination of the Plan permits us 
to ask whether or not it refers to 
the system of existing tensions in 
a developed capitalist society, that 
at the same time may get accele- 
rated into a revolutionary situa- 
tion. Thus, it is posssible to 
maintain that the concept of in- 
ternal war employed in the Came- 
lot Plan is interchangeable with 
the “revolution in its beginning” 
and ‘‘pre-reyolutionary condi- 
tions”. In short, the object is to 
detect scientifically the birth of a 
revolution and to act consequent- 
ly. This presupposes perfecting 
a statistical graph which may 
register, like a barometer, the 
different conditions through 
which a society passes. At the 
same time, the statistical graph 
presupposes a qualitative analysis 
of different types of capitalist 
societies, and even of certain so- 
cieties which have already deviat- 
ed from the scheme, to facilitate 
their work with methods of in- 
duction. 

Now, as the system of social 
tensions may be detected from 
different angles of observation, 
three types of investigation are 
suggested: First, which may be 
called the integral social system 
or that of “natural history of re- 
volution”, from the point of 
veiw of which the process of 
disintegration of a society shows 
itself by the direction which the 
tensions may take. Secondly the 
investigation that results from the 
analysis of political groups. In 
this respect, the Plan shows that 
“the development of groups with 
revolutionary objects, or tensions 
of extra-legal political charactor, 
may be an important indicator 
of incipient violence”. Thirdly, 
investigation that considers the 
individual, starting from the 
premise that revolution is also a 
consequence of the frustration of 
man against politics and the so- 
ciety. 

Making a synthesis of what 
has been said in the Plan, it is 
shown that the study has, as its 
target, developing a system of 
analysis of a country with the 
the object of: “(i) identifying and 
measuring indicators and finding 
out the causes ofa potential in- 
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ternal conflict; (ii) appraising the 
effect of different governmental 
actions which may have an influ- 
ence on this potential; and (ii) 
obtaining, conserving and collect- 
ing the required information. 

The special investigation com- 
mission, formed by the Chamber 
of Deputies, said in its report 
that “in this enumeration is found 
the most important factor of the 
Camelot Plan; studying the causes 
of our internal conflicts, analy- 
sing them, measuring the indica- 
tors, forecasting the types of con- 
flict and foreseeing concretely the 
results that will be produced by 
certain governmental measures”. 

Because, although it appears 
to be unthinkable among friendly 
countries, the actsof the govern- 
ments of these under-developed 
capitalist countries are also made 
to submit to investigations and 
critical judgements. It is expres- 
sed in the text of the Plan: ‘‘dif- 
ferent actions of the government 
effect the present state of condi- 
tions. Therefore, these actions 
may become partly responsible for 
the existence of these problems. 
And they can aggravate, and not 
alleviate, the existing difficulties.” 
From this emanates the second 
principal orientation of the Came- 
lot Plan: “The necessity of consi- 
dering systematically the results 
of the actions of the Government 
in the social system, but mainly 
from an advantageous point in 
which these activities may have 
an unsettling impact or may 
aggravate existing tensions.” 


Between Reforms and Repression 


In order to show that the 
thing was much more concrete 
and practical than could be 
thought, it is enough to look into 
the Questionnaire, to which the 
investigators had recourse to, 
in this specific aspect of the in- 
vestigation. From the Question- 
naire it may be inferred that 
there is a basic hesitation with 
regard to the selection of a refor- 
mist political path as against an 
openly repressive one, based on 
the assumption that the reforms 
may radicalize the subversive 
activities of the people. 

Thus, it is to be found out, in 
the first place, if the Government 
instead of utilizing repressive 


methods tried to divert the revo- 
lutionary tensions and the frus- 
trations into channels considered 
to be innocous in regard to the 
stability of the Government. 

Among the ‘diverting mecha- 
nisms” there is a textual mention 
(for making investigations) of 
patriotism, nationalism, the reali- 
zation of paternalist policies and 
the intention of creating a presti- 
gious image Outside “looking for 
more interventions in internation- 
al affairs”. 

Following this, it is shown— 
that the investigators should find 
out the degree of success of the 
reforms, taking into special consi- 
deration the following aspects: 

—Was it found to be sufficient 
for solving the complaints? 

—Did it, at least,- create an 
illusion of progress or an illusion 
that these conflicts or injustices 
could be solved peacefully? 

—Or, on the contrary, did it 
gave rise to hopes and expecta- 
tions of more radical changes? 

—If the “segments of Oligar- 
chy” parted company with the 
Government. 

—If the oligarchical groups, 
thus, separated, had influential 
positions and sufficient powers so- 
as to threaten the egime. 

—If, in fact, the reforms pro- . 
duced reactions so as to give 
cause for military coup. 

—If the Government won Over 
the support of anti-oligarchical 
or non-oligarchical groups. 

—If the Government became 
more popular or if, on the con- 
trary, this contributed to an inten- 
sification of the class struggle in 
a way that it helped to undermine 
“the traditional forms of authori- 
ty and social control”. 

—If the reforms resulted in a 
greater eagerness for “more fun 
damental’ changes. 

—lIf, as a consequence of the 
reformist tendency, the Govern- 
ment was accused of ‘excessive 
tolerance” of the insurgent groups 
or the potential insurgent groups. 

—If, by the same logic, the 
extremist groups— “‘as the com- 
munists’’—conquered_ influential 
and powerful positions which they 
could not have achieved in any 
other way. 

—If as a result of the reforms 
“the base of the popular support 
of the insurgents?” was under- 
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minded. 

It is not necessary to speculate 
in order to realise that, according 
to the basic model, even the 
smallest reforms could be condi- 
tioned, limited or prohibited by 
the architects of the Camelot 
Plan. Nor is it necessary to be- 
come very circumspect to be 
aware that through the type 
model it would be possible~to 

~ suggest to the friendly nations 
what todo and what not to do. 
Moreover, there was a formula 
to find out upto what extent it 
is desirable that a friendly govern- 
ment continue in its position, 
if it persists in bringing forth cer- 
tain types of reforms considered 
to be the future causes of explo- 
sion by the scientists of the Plan. 


The Danger of the National Culture 


~ In different order of impor- 
tance and in a decreasing degree, 
the Plan contains measures with 
the help of which all types of 
social tendencies, the source of 
such tensions, the collective or 
individual agents responsible for 
them, their distribution and fre- 
quency, may’ be observed and 
analysed. For this the investi- 
gators should act extensively and 
intensively in regard to all types 
of persons and institutions. 
According to the report of the 
Special Investigation Commission, 
“It is impossible for us to go into 
details about the profundity which 
the Camelot Plan wanted to have 
in this aspect. In this context 
itis enough for us to cite some 
examples. Thus, with reference 
to which ins‘itutes should be 
analysed or investigated, it is said 
that thisshould at least take into 
consideration the following insti- 
tutions: ‘domestic, religious, eco- 
nomic, pertaining to health, judi- 
cial, military, political, diplomatic, 
educational, concerning communi- 
cations, scientific and charitable’. 
On the other hand, as all the ins- 
titutions are composed of indi- 
viduals, the plan wants that there 
should be an analysis of the per- 
sons who constitute the above 
mentioned organisations in order 
to determine, as precisely as 
possible, what do they do during 
v the twenty-four hours of the day 
and in the 365 days of the year. 
But as the investigation would 
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not be complete if it was only 
limited to register the existing, 
the concrete and the material, it 
was also desired that, at the same 
time, they should analyse and 
observe the aspirations, feelings, 
beliefs, interests, values and 
hopes, giving special importance 
to all those related ta power. 

There is an intention to 
know what the governed think 
about power. What concepts 
they have, of the might of the 
Government, of their obligation to 
obedience and of the legality. All 
these through questions studied 
previously and measured scienti- 
fically: In what way itis eppro- 
priate to defy the authority? In 
what conditions the defiarice 
of authority can take a violent 
form? When is violence legal? 

As the answers are not always 
found in the individual and as 
the individual may be influenced 
by different manifestations of 
culture, politics and folklore, the 
Conscientious investigators should 
also delve into written matter, 
In stories, in the analysis of 
poems and music: “A document- 
ted analysis should be made of 
the songs and the stories that may 
be related to the defiance of 
authority, worship of the heroes 
and legalising violence....The 
books written for children, in 
general should be used as the 
principle source of information of 
the process- of socialization of 
violence.” 


Governments take Examinations 


What has been described up 
to now, and may appear to be a 
gigantic work, is only one part 
of the project. The part about 
knowing where you stand. Be- 
yond this, with the land cleared 
up, there begins the formulation 
of a preventive diagnosis, of the 
revolutionary phenomenon, ana- 
lysing its stages of preparation, 
success, frustration, the govern- 
mental action with respect to the 
conilict, their results, etc. 

The object of this part of the 
Plan is to determine schematically 
the principle causes of revolution 
in Latin America and iA what 
way the different causes are inter- 
related. In this regard certain 
cases are determined a priori as 
working hypothesis. 


Thus the following basic hy- 
pothesis wore given to the inves- 
tigators. ; 

—The internal conflict is 
always preceeded by the failure 
of someclements of the society 
in adequately adapting themselves 
to the changes, thus giving rise 
to unfulfilled expectations. 

—The appearance of a numeri- 
cally important, economically 
powerful and intellectually in- 
formed marginal group is one of 
the first indications of an immi- 
nent revolution. 

—The internal wars are the 
outcome of the failure of the 
regimen in realizing, in an ade- 
quate form, the function of poli- 
tical socialization. 

—Internal wars ere the results 
of the existence within the society 
ofa corrosive and unrealisable 
philosophy. 

—The internal wars are the 
results of growing poverty. 

—The internal wars are owing 
to a big imbalance in the produc- 
tion and distribution of wealth. 

—The internal wars are the 
results of an excessive recruit- 
ment of members from the non- 
elite into the elite, thus breaking 
the internal cohesion of the elite. 

—Th> internal wars are owing 
to an excessive tolerance for the 
allied groups. 

In order to verify, reject or 
relate these hypothesis, the in- 
vestigators should go deep into 
the study of the practical situa- 
tions of the tension that exists 
or has existed in the country 
under review. This means that 
they should delve into the contin- 
gent politics for solving questions 
as follows: 

—In which way the charac- 
teristics and the actions of the 
Government contribute to the 
development of social discontent 
and the origin of the revolu- 
tionary pressures? 

—Did some Governmental 
policies act as stimuli for discon- 
tent and social changes, as against 
resistance against such changes? 

—Did it adversely effect the 
policy of the Government in rela- 
tion to sectors, areas or important 
groups? 

—Did the policy of agrarian 
and tax reforms alienate some 
important sectors of the elite and 
the anti-elite? 
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—Did the Government arrest 
the agitators, the key individuals 
considered to be responsible for 
encouraging discontent? 

—Did it prohibit, put down 
or watch these political move- 
ments, parties, trade unions or 
fronts concerned with the distur- 
bances or those that oppose the 
Government? 

—Did it take measures for 
preventing the infiltration of these 
groups in the key positions within 
the Government, bureaucracy, 
armed forces, organisations of 
workers, etc or did it try to eli- 
minate them from such positions 
that they had already got? 

—Did it censure the news, 
communication and publications 
media? 

—Was the Government equip- 
ped to face different types of 
violence and rebellious tactics 
(armed, agrarian agitation, gue- 
rillas, infiltrations, strikes, sabo- 
tage, etc.)? 

—Did the Government take 
necessary measures for maintain- 
ing the loyalty of its medium of 
repression (example: giving auto- 
nomy to its armed forces in its 
own sphere of interests and 
in budgetary matters, etc.)? 

—Did the Government look 
for external help in containing 
revolution, principally, financial 
support and technical assistance- 
(military, internal development 
programmes, etc); Military machi- 
nes for training including training 
for counter insurrection; Direct 
requests for foreign troops? 

—Did the tensions increase 
because of incompetent or incomp- 
lete repression? 

The questions are only a 
sample of the vast number of 
questions which the investigators 
should formulate and find out, 
give a rich enough idea of the 
` spirit of the Plan. Fundamentally, 
all these are questions, loaded 
efficiently in a determined way. 
Thus;it is obvious that the comp- 
lete and competent repression 
satisfies the enthusiasm of those 
responsible for the Plan much 
more than half way repressions. 
That is why the autonomy of the 
armed forces “in its own sphere 
of interests and in budgetary 
matters” is a measure suggested 
ina big way. As it is much more 
than merely advisable, it is 
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“necessary”, as it can be seen in 
the question. 

If the prescription which is 
inferred from the recommended 
inquiries is synthesized, it would 
pot be difficult to show that it 
consists in asserting in every 
‘individual who is considered as a 
key figure, a demonstration of 
dissatisfaction; to put in the 
ambit of law such parties and 
political movements of opposition 
and subversion; to persecute the 
enemies of the system taking away 
from them their sources of sub- 
sistence; to censure intensively 
the information media; to break 
diplomatic relations with the 
countries which offer support to 
the revolutionaries; to apply eco- 
nomic sanctions against such 
countries; to be highly equipped 
for this types of emergency; to 
allow the armed forces to take 
all kinds of repressive measures, 
even those which have been 
traditionally considered as poli- 
tical decisions; to ask for exter- 
nal help which may include every- 
thing from moral support to the 
unloading of marines from the 
navy. 

In this way it cannot be sup- 
ported, even with the argument, 
that there is an attempt to defend 
formal democracy, because there 
is a question in the Questionnaire 
which shows that even the con- 
quest, inherent in such a demo- 
cracy, can become dangerous. 
Tn fact, one of the points which 
the investigator should analyse 
carefully is the following: 

Did some aspects of these 
Government programmes (the 
reforms within the system) con- 
tribute to the beginning of poli- 
tical socialization of the masses 
and the construction of better 
means of communications leading 
to the dissemination of dissatisfac- 
tion and providing the insurgent 
groups with the resources and 
means‘for organising and deve- 
loping the popular support? 

If this were to be put in its 
affirmative aspect after going 
through calculating machines and 
computers, we could anticipate 
the recommendation of the elec- 
tronic brain: There should not 
be in the country the idea of more 
democratization nor the communi- 
cation net works should be con- 
structed or made better because it 
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has been gound out that these days 
it contributes in providing extra 
facilities to the insurgent groups. 

If in spite of all these argu- 
ments—which are found incor- 
porated in the text—one believes: 
that there may be an error of 
interpretation or of typography, 
he could be shown the existence 
of a question which is comple- 
mentary to the previous one and 
which questions directly the con- 
venience of democracy and the 
inconvenience of dictatorship: 
“In the absence of previous re- 
quisites for democracy, in order 
to create a system of a more open 
politics and society for incorpora- 
ting conflicting interests and 
groups, too rapid and too diver- 
gent?” 

Notwithstanding the crude- 
ness of the above translation and 
tha intended vagueness of the 
terminologies, this question goes 
straight to the heart of the pro- 
blem of the contemporary oligar- 
chies: that'is, to be able to openly 
uphold, in certain defined cases, 
a totalitarian status guo and ob- 
taining data which would permit 
them to elaborate a satisfactory 
theory on this aspect. 

Methodologically, the answer 
to each one of these question 
takes for granted the solving of 
other previous questions which 
take into account the minutest 
details. For example, the answer 
to the final question depends on 
answering the following possibi- 
lities: 

—wWere the following a com- 
mon practice—bargains, payments 
of fees, special payments for 
official services, payments made 
for obtaining financial contracts, 
and misappropriation of public 
money? 

—What was the prevalent atti- 
tude among the public in regard 
to these practices? 

—Did they consider this as a 
normal practice in the policy 
procedure or did it become a 
serious cause for hostility? 

—What is considered to be a 
talerable degree of corruption? 

—Were these practices ignore | 
or were they on the increase or 
were some recent scandals dis- 
covered? 

—Which were the groups 
which most openly denounced 
these practices and which were 
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the groups most 
these? 

Itis obvious that nothing is 
left to chance; neither any pos- 
sibility nor any problems is ig- 
nored. 

Jt would be worthwhile to 
state that, with these investiga- 
tions, the data of basic type 
were enriched and made up-to- 
date, manufacturing statistics in 
agreement with “a preliminary 
model of the internal war poten- 
tial’, and this was indicated in 
the plan by the abbreviation IWP. 
This basic model was destined to 
—as it was already improved— 
show exactly the degree of insur- 
gency in an under-developed 
capitalistic society. To detect 
with precision the degree of social 
upheaval. It is meant tobe a 
system of alarms manufactured 
with the clear and concrete object 
of calling the firemen of formal 
democracy, so that they may 
prevent a fire that could have led 
to the setting up of a real demo- 
cracy. 

Specifically, the IWP serves to 
determine the existing relation- 
ship between political instability 
and the changing social condi- 
tions. Its theoretical basis is the 
general principle that. the internal 
war potential depends on a varia- 
ble equation which, when simpli- 
fied, can be said to rest on the rela- 
tionship between the aspirations 
of individuals or groupsand the 
possibility of fheir being fulfilled. 
So that, more the distance bet- 
ween these two elements, more 
the frustration, and more possibi- 
lity there is of an explosion. 

The final equation of the 
TWP is based on the analysis of 
the following six factors: 

«Aspirations. As a previous 
norm it can be sustained that if 
the aspirations increase, the IWP, 
that is to say, the degree of in- 
ternal war potential, also in- 
creases.” 

“Level of Achievements. It is 
also called the current level of 
achievements. For deriving these 
it is necessary to analyse different 
antecedents, among which we 
also find the real per capita in- 
come.” 7 

“Expectations. That is to say, 
the concept which the individuals 
have regarding the real possibi- 
lity of satisfying their hopes and 
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affected by 
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aspirations.” 

“Facilities available to the 
affected regimes. This factor 
points out the sources which the 
Governmental group has for 
diminishing the possible genera- 
ey of the internal war poten- 
tial.” 

“Incongruent models of autho- 
rity, This characterises the dis- 
crepency that might exist between 
the model of governmental 
authority (democratic or totali- 
tarian) and the models of autho- 
rity of other social organiza- 
tions.” 

“Cohesion among the Elite. 
With this a reference is made to 
the degree of harmonious rela- 
tionship that is maintained 
among the most powerful and 
influential groups. The accepted 
rule is that the more coherence 
there is among the elite, the les- 
ser is the IWP.” 

The above-mentioned facts 
are enough to givea picture of 
the Camelot Plan, summarised 
and faithfully adapted from the 
information of the Special In- 
vestigation Commission of the 
Chamber of Deputies. It is not 
necessary to be an expert to 
discover the intention of the 
Plan, nor is it necessary to be 
extremely susceptible to reject it 
completely. Thus, the Commis- 
sion understood it by categori- 
cally condemning it “because it 
constitutes, in our fudgement, 
an act of intromission and of in- 
tervention in our internal life”. 


Sociology in the Dock 


In the course of these pages 
an abundance of references have 
been made to the working of 
Special Investigating Committee 
set up by the Chamber of Depu- 
ties on July 7, 1965. In fact, the 
work of this Commission is 
praiseworthy. Proper thought 
was given to it and, knowing 
fully well the seriousness of the 
situation, it was carried out in a 


dignified way and it had done a 


work which really knew how to do 
a responsible and precise work. 
As it has been mentioned in 
the final report, 
session’ took place between July 
14 and December 16, besides the 
various meetings of the Commit- 
tee with the object of bringing 
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to an end the investigations with- 
inthe country. In the course 
of this, declarations were taken 
from Ministers of State, As- 
sistant Secretaries, University 
professors, sociologists, anthro- 
poligists, the members of the 
armed forces, students, emplo- 
yees, who not only gave the facts 
but also illustrated this by scien- 
tific, technical and doctrinaire 
details of the same. Because of 
this, the conclusions as well as 
the basic premises, should be 
given our due consideration. 
Textually, it expressed that 
the doubts and complexities 
which were there at the beginning 
regarding the nature of the 
Camelot Plan could be justified 
because “it was a sociological 
investigation - which was using 
the most modern techniques, a 
type of investigation which was 
not generally prevalent in this 
country”. This, together with 
the ignorance of their poals and 
of their sources of finance gave 


“rise to certain discrepency. 


The opinion of the Commis- 
sions being generally acceptable 
in this aspect, it is convenient to 
strictly limit it to the ambit of 
those uninitiated in matters of 
social investigation. It is evident 
that a sociologist contracted to 
work in a -project of this type 
cannot ignore the implications 
except when he is an inefficient 
professional. This, paradoxically, 
will make him useless for work- 
ing in the same project. 

Further, it may be even said 
that the Jaymen could understand 
that a Plan like Camelot did not 
want to diagonize social illness, 
with the object of finding out a 
prompt solution. It can be under- 
stood, as the Commission told 
with courage and clarity, that it 
is certain that the plan was méant 
for the study of man and hunger, 
it is also certain that it had the 
sole object of evaluating the re- 
volution potential: 

“The Camelot Plan is not con- 
cerned with the analysis of un-\ 
employment in order to see its 
causes and study the solutions, it 
is also not meant to study the 
human necessities in order to 
satisfy these necessities. The 
social problem has value only in 
so far that it gives rise to tensions. 
In synthesis, this Plan has not 
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been meant for trying to solve 
problems of hunger. in Latin 
America, but it is meant to avoid 
revolution.” 

In so far as the social scien- 
tists were concerned, they were 
categorical, Specially notable 
is the letter of protest that was 
sent by the Professors of Socio- 
logy of the Catholic University to 
the President of International 
Association of Sociology, with 
its head office in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. From the 
very beginning of the letter it can 
be seen that it was a profound 
and a sincere indignation on the 
part of these professionals. 

“The undersigned professors 
of,the Catholic University of Chile 
address to you with the object of 
protesting against a serious at- 
tempt to violate normal ethics 
which should exist in the rela- 
tions ‘amortg sociologists. And 
the serious repercussions that 
this may have in the develop- 
ment of the scientific sociology of 
our country.” - 

Reminding that the basic 
norms of the profession are that 
there should be a mention of the 
aspect of financing of the inves- 
tigations and it should be men- 
tioned clearly which were to be 
the practical and scientific ends 
that they were looking for in 
order to avoid the good faith of 
the investigators being put to 
question, it was shown, that: 

“In this case: (a) the financ- 
ing aspect was fabricated or 
it did not exist or it was 
of no importance in the 
whole set up; (b) there was an 
attempt to hide maliciously the 
real sources of financing; (c) only 
a partial vision of the objectives 
of the study was given. In fact 
the Professor of Department of 
Anthropology of the Pittsburgh 
University, Dr Hugo Nuttini, 
who came to Chile to- establish 
contacts with the Chilean sociolo- 
gists with the object of creating in 
them an interest in participating 
in the Camelot Plan, affirmed 
both in writing and verbally 
that the investigation in ques- 
tion was financed by the 
National Science Foundation, 
when the truth was that it 
was financed by the United States 
Army and the Defence Depart- 
ment of that country. Moreover, 
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in the copy of the designed pro- 

ject which was given to the Chi- 
lean sociologists, all references to 
the Army was carefully deleted 
with a ball point. Finally, an 
attempt was made to create the 
impression that the project had 
exclusively scientific interest when 
in reality ıt was destined to serve 
as a basis for the politics of 
counter-insurgency of the Gover- 
ment of the United States.” 

Later on there is a surprising 
disclosure: 

“But other professionals were 
invited to form part of the Senior 
Staff and all the necessary infor- 
mation was given to tham. That 
is to say, with some sociologists 
the principles which we have men- 
tioned were respected and not 
with others. lt is not possible 
to speak in this case ,of trust 
and good faith, it is a deliberate 
attempt to deceive.” 

And the professors of the 
Catholic University go on to 
make an accusation maintaining 
that the facts acquire more 
seriousness if it is considered that 
an attempt Was made to make 
the Chilean sociologists partici- 
pate ina project which had in 
view political ends of foreign in- 
‘terests: 

“We are not ignorant of the 
right of the sociologists to offer 


- their professional services to the 


Governments. We also do not 
ignore that on many occasions 
the United States Army finances 
scientific investigations disinte- 
restedly. But we only protest 
against the attempt to deceive the 
sociologists of another country 
with the object of obtaining their 
collaboration ina study ordered 
by a foreign army with clear poli- 
tical objectives.” 

Finally, to say the least, the 
sociologists see that plans as that 
of Camelot serve to anathematize 
true science. It serves to harm its 
professional prestige as it redu- 
ces the possibility of collabora- 
tion of different social groups. 
“All the attempts of a decade 
have come to nought because of 
the irresponsibility of some.” 

In this they concurred fully 
with the opinion: of Manual 
Zamoradom, Director of the 
School of Sociology of the Uni- 
versity of Chile, who said before 
the Commission; “There is no 


doubt in my mind that in some 
measure at this moment the pre- 
stige of the University of Chile 
and perhaps of some other Uni- 
versities has been harmed with 
the development of this project.” 
Andalso with the Jesuit Priest 
Roger Vekemans who said: “What 
concerns me, now that, thanks to 
God, the Plan has been thwarted, 
is that the Social Sciences could 
be mortaged.” 

From another point of view, 
the Special Investigating Com- 
mission could not escape the 
analysis of the immediate projec- 
tions of the Camelot Plan. It 
could not sidestep the burning 
question of the possible use of the 
facts gathered on the protext that 

‘this would be entering in a hypo- 
thetical terrain. 


If it is considered, along with i 


the Commission, that the Plan 
“wanted to make da deep X-ray 
-of the nation, specially dealing 
with the most private matters of 
human beings”, then there is 
hardly any scope to wonder. 

Anda lesser scope would re- 
main if we read the following 
paragraph: ‘“There is some thing 
more serious. They want to in- 
vestigate our tensions, our diffi- 
culties, our internal fights. In 
other words, the intention is to 
penetrate to the most intimate 
details of the life of our nation, 
Without the consent of our 
Government, in order to know 
and examine the difficulties and 
the tensions existing among our- 
selves. And this inquiry of the 
internal tensions and difficulties 
is made with the object of know- 
ing exactly when these tensions 
and difficulties will reach their 
limit making a reyolution im- 
minent. 

In any case it is absolutely 
necessary to face the problem vis- 
a-vis one of the factors in con- 
sideration. There is no doubt 
about the “character of illicit ins- 
pection’’ which the Camelot Plan 
has in all the aspects shown above. 
We might as well ask ın this 
respect: What attitude the United 
States would have taken if, for 
example, the Chinese army began 
investigations and enquiries in 
the judiciary, the public adminis- 
tration, the army, the syndicates 
and in all the activities of the 
United States with the object 
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of identifying the tensions and 
the existing internal maladies 
within the country and specifi- 
cally for determining at what 
moment a revolution could have 
broken out ? 

Obviously some one could say 
that this example is out of place, 
because China and the United 
States are not friendly countries. 
But, according to the Commis- 
sion, “We are speaking of the 
principles of international res- 
pect for each other, pertaining 
to the sovereignty of each nation 
‘and specially in the case of 
- friendly countries much more 
than in the case of countries 
which are inimical to each other. 
As such, the nations have the 
obligation torespect each other’s 
identity and sovereignty.” 

Then? 

„Then there is no place for 
doubt. The Camelot Plan is an 
act of open intervention, and 
attack against national soverei- 
_gnty and itis based in the self- 
imposed protection of the 
United States with respect to 
the under-developed capitalist 
countries. The report of the Com- 
mission does not leave any doubt 
regarding this and it says: “The 
whole Camelot Plan is based 
unequivocally on the central idea 
which inspires it up to the minu- 
test details: the theory that the 
United States has a kind of 
fatherly watch on the under- 
developed countries, it has to 
warn them against danger, it has 
to help them mould their poli- 
tics, it has to prevent all out- 
break of violence in those coun- 
tries ” 


Defending National Dignity 


But up to what extent the 
collected antecedents are suppos- 
ed to lead? It is simple, that is, 
up to the stage of military in- 
tervention, in agreement with 
the classical rule in-all the coun- 
tries whose IWP show storm 
ahead: 

<. . because of the fact that 
the Camelot Plan is found to be 
linked with the idea of internal 
insurrection, specially in the 
Latin American countries; bec- 
ause of the fact that the techni- 
cal fulfilment of this Plan is to 
` make a model which would 
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permit to determine and declare 
with mathematical precision, the 
exact moment a revolution 
may break out and because 
of the fact that the direct 
participation of- the United 
States Army in the prepara- 
tion and fulfilment of the Plan, 
it would not be wrong to main- 
tain that in the subconsciousness 
ofthe whole machanism of in- 
vestigation the theory of a pos- 
sible and hypothetical military 
intervention was involved.” 

On this point, the Commis- 
sion could not but remind that 
the internal politics of the 
United States did not in any 
Way go against this assumptions: 
“This final apprehension is found 
corroborated and-supported by 
various other antecedents special- 
ly related to the recent inter- 
national politics of the United 
States. Among these, there is the 
agreement reached by the House 
of Representatives of North 
America at a recent date relat- 
ing tothe unilateral military in- 
tervention in Latin America.” 

Inthis way the Commission 


_ could reach the icy centre of the 


problem. It has to be mentioned 
with due credit to the Commis- 
sion, that it did not think of 
hiding or to make a jugglery with 
the problem. Thus, beginning 
from the central idea that the 
Plan puts in danger “the right 
and the freedom of each nation 
to elect its own destiny”, the Com- 
mission proposed in its report: 
(1) To denounce the Camelot 
Plan as an instrument of inter- 
vention of the Department of 
Defence of the United States of 
America, as an attack on the 
dignity, sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of the nations and 
peoples and on their right of 
self-determination, which is 
found in the principles deter- 
mined by the American Inter- 
national Law (translator’s note: 
“ American” here refers to the 


whole continent of New World). - 


(2) To inform the Latin 
American public and Parliaments 
about the results of the investiga- 
tion with the object that these 
high organisations may take 
measures which are considered 
to be convenient for maintaining 
the principles of non-intervention 
and of self-determination, which 


nature of 


_authorities of 


constitute the fundamental basis 
of the American International 
Law (translator’s note: “Ameri- 
can” here refers to the Conti- 
nent). 

(3) To ask the Government 
of Chile to make a protest to the 
Organization of the American 
States because of the interven- 
tionist character of the Camelot 
Plan and because of the breach 
of the American Law arrived at 


‘in multilateral form by the Ameri- 


can States, specially in the do- 
cument which gave birth to the 
Organization of the American 
States. 

(4) To recommend to the 
Government of Chile that it 
should denounce before the 
United Nations Organization the 
the Camelot Plan 
which isan attempt against the 
Charter of the United Nations 
and against the ‘security of 
the nations, which this Organisa- 
tion is obliged to safeguard. 

(5) To ask the Government 
of Chile to represent before the 
Government of the United States 
of America the concern of the 
Chamber of Deputies of Chile 
about the policy of the Depart- 
ment of Defence and other state 
organisations of the United 
States, that -they are dishonour- 
ing the principles accepted by 
the American Legal Rights; to 
require from the Government of 
the United States that it give 
assurance that our country will- 
not be an object of any type of 
activities aiming at intervention 
in our internal politics. 

(6) To inform the House of 
Representatives of the United 
States of America the. results of 
the investigation made by the 
Chamber of Deputies of Chile 
about the Camelot Plan and the 
protest which the said Plan de- 
serves because of its open inter- 
ventionist character. 

(7) To protest to the American 
University of Washington bec- 
ause it has helped in making an 
intervention in Latin America of 
the type seen inthe Camelot 
Plan; and moreover, because of 
the facts available to this Com- 
mission it is evident that the 
the University 
knew all about the true nature 
and financing of the plan which 
means that an attempt was made 
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if 


to make such investigations as 
have been mentioned, and cover 
them up with the prestige of 
University professors, y 

In the same -way it was agreed 
to inform the organization known 
as the American Council of 
Education, which represents all 
North American Universities, the 


` results of the investigations and 


to lodge a protest before the said 
organisation about the activities 


„of the American University in the 


realisation ofthe said plan. 

8. At the same time, with the 
object of safeguarding the scienti- 
fic character of sociological in- 
vestigation and also to prevent 


the undesirable use of the corres-- 


ponding enquiries, the Commis- 
sion thinks that, without preju- 
dice to the liberty for investiga- 
tion, certain rules should be 
adopted among which the follow- 
ing were mentioned: 

(a) Creation of a college or an 
institute which would conduct 


the social investigation in groups ` 


and to whose jurisdiction and 
discipline the conduct of the in- 
vestigator, as regards to his pro- 
fessional ethics, will be subjected; 

(b) Prohibiting enquiries in 
the public administration, armed 
forces, police and intelligence 
services, except such enquiries 
which are related to the better- 
ment of the service and which 
have the declared authorisation 
of the Ministry of that branch; 
and 

(c) Requiring to inform the 
college or the institute in advance 
about an investigation or enqui- 
ries proceeding from foreign 
countries: and entries should be 
made ina public Register about 
the details and the conditions 
which the investigation has to 
complete. 

9. About what has been said 
in (b) about the conclusions made 
earlier, the Commission expressed 
its absolute reservation about in- 


“vestigations made in, thé army 


which could have political or 
ideological significance and, for 
same regrets that Mr Roy 
Hausen had been authorised to 
make an enquiry in our War 
Academy. 


Did Camelot Plan Die? 
Until now we have‘ given the 


description and analysis of this 
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Plan, which is truly unique, in 
showing the relations between an 
imperialist power and the count- 
ries in its orbit. Obviously, it 
can never be found out if the 
Plan was accomplished or if it 
was accomplise J partly or if it was 
not being used in another part of 
the world. 

After its discovery, other 
countries of Latin America receiv- 
ed the visits and the patronage of 
“*scientists”’—like those 
brought the Camelot Plan to 
Chile. And even in Chile itself 
the results of some partial investi- 
gations, which were certainly 
related to the Camelot Plan, were 
detected. 


In any case, regarding the 
enormous coherence and unifor- 
mity of the campaigns for persua- 
ding, intimidating and unifying 
the forces antagonistic to the 
present popular Government of 
Chile, it should be asked in what 
important measures these show 
the presence af “scientists” of 
imperialism. In what important 
measures are they the result of 
the methods of investigation or 
of sociological induction that 
were elaborated in the metro- 
polies. In this regard, it is clear 
that some of these campaigns 
had precedence in other places of 
the under-developed world. In 
the same way the campaigns which 
are today forged in the Chilean 
political laboratory may result in 
its being adopted in other places. 


that - 


In this context it will be bad 
to lose hope and play into the 
hands of imperialism, abandon- 
ing the real connections with the 
masses within the framework of a 
concrete situation. It hasto be un- 
derstood that one of the highest 
triumph of the system of cultu- 
ral domination obtained through 
investigations suchas the Came- 
lot Plan, is that it consists in 
deviating the significance of the 
struggle, in bringing important 
sections of the progressive ele- 
ments to erroneous, suicidal or 
divisionist conclusions, which 
may be suggested by the imperia- 
list power. Í 

The organised Chilean revo- 
lutionaries do not believe that 
the power of imperialism may be 
insignificant, but at the same time 
they do not believe that this 
power could throw them gut of 
the way that they have eked out 
in consultation with people. No 
sociological boasting, no threats 
or demonstration of power will 
be able to mislead the people 
who have known to unite them- 
selyes in order to bring fulfilment 
to the process of liberation. 

In this way the Chilean peo- 
ple are having their own unique 
experience. This experience, 
along ‘with the solidarity of the 
people who have already been 
liberated, would make it possible 
that its second independence 
would be an irreversible pheno- 
mena. 
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HE political and economic 

motives behind Aid offered by 
the Western- developed countries 
have been recognised by the 
developing countries long ago. 
Now, the emerging countries are 
striving for-economic as well as 
political independence. 

Almost all the . developing 
countries have realized the danger 
of continuous dependence on 
foreign aid and so there is a strong 

' urge to substitute trade for aid. 
Though there cannot be a perfect 
replacemont of foreign aid with 


foreign trade, because economic: 


aid is a direct transfer of resour- 
ces from 4 few advanced coun- 
tries to a large number of deve- 
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loping countries, foreign trade is 
an indirect but still a positive 
way to earn foreign exchange and 
finance developmental plans of 
the developing countries. 

The newly independent Asian, 
African and Latin American 
countries cannot be free ina real 
sense unless they achieve ocono- 
mic independence and maintain 
economic and political relations 
with other countries on the basis 
of equality. The poverty, back- 
wardness and under development 
of the Third World countries is 
basically due to continuous plun- 
dering of these continents by the 
Imperialism. This was also the 
view of the Ministerial Conference 
of 77 developing countries, held 
at Algiers in October 1967. . 

The developed countries have 
used several other means to plun- 
der the wealth of the developing 
countries. The ‘‘Group of 77” 
conference and the two UNCTAD 
conferences have clearly brought 
out the fact that the emerging 
countries do not need foreign aid, 
provided the advanced countries 
establish non-discriminatory 
trade relations with the develop- 
ing countries. i 

A large number of countries 
are making efforts to promote 
their foreign trade; and reduce 
their dependence on foreign aid. 
There is, at the same time, a 
realisation of the difficulties of 
trade promotion in highly com- 
petitive markets. 

The external national debt of 
the developing countries increased 
from 10,000 million dollars 
in 1955 to 40,000 million dollars 
in 1966. The repayment on 
this debt averaged only 500 
million dollars annually during 
1955, and later it rose to 4000 
million dollars, as is stated in the 


_ Draft Charter of Algiers. 


Besides, the developed coun- 
tries charge interest rates of 8 to 
12 percent on their loans and 


credits which come in the form - 


of aid. By the close of 1975, the 
developing countries will hava to 
contract loans in order to make 
repayments of interests on their 
debt. Moreover, there is also a 
tendency of effecting cuts the 
foreign aid amount by the develop- 
ed countries. i 

The developing countries 
should evolve a common strategy 


of “Aid Through Trade”. They 
must jointly compel the deve- 
loped countries to increase their 
exports from developing countries 
and pay .them reasonable good 
prices. Delegates from the emer- 
ging countries to the UNCTAD 
(1964) emphasised particularly on 
measures of trade in order to 
increase the real resources avail- 
able to them. 

The important aspect of this 
conference may be expressed as 


' «Aid Through Trade”. According 


to this policy, the developing 
countries want trade practices 
favouring the developing coun- 
tries, removal of artificial trade 
barriers against their “exports to 
developed countries, measures to 
raise or at least to maintain stable 
prices for their primary products 
exports and compensating the 
losses suffered by the emerging 


‘countries for the fall in their 


earnings of exports. This should 
be a primary means, on 
the part of developed countries, 
to transfer their resources to the 
emerging countries for their eco- 
nomic development. 

As a result of worsening of 
the terms of developing countries 
with advanced countries, they 
suffered heavy lossess. Even the 
share of their trade in the world 
trade dropped from 25 per cent 
in 1955 to 19 per cent in 1966. 

The developed countries al- 
ways manipulate the prices of 
raw materials which they import 
from the Third World. During 
the past ten years, the prices of 
primary products fell by 7 per 
cent while the value of exports 
by advanced countries rose by 10 
percent. The losses of developing 
countries due to the fluctuations 
in international prices of primary 
products amounted to 2,500 mil- 
lion dollars a year, which is about 
50 per cent of the total aid offered 
to the developing countries. 

Besides, the developing coun- 
tries cannot successfully complete 
with the advanced countries in 
international markets, and so 
they have to sell their industrial 
goods 15 per cent cheaper on an 
average. The UN ‘exports en- 
visage only 5 or 5.5 per cent price 
rise of the exports from the deve- 
loping countries by the close of 
1975. (UNCTAD, Commodity Sur- 
vey, p 11) ; 
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The emerging countries are 
not really poor, but actually rich 
as far as natural resources are 
concerned. For instance, the 
African continent accounts for 90 
‘per cent of the diamonds mined 
in the world, 62 per cent of plati- 
num, 81 per cent of cobalt, 70 
‘ per cent of gold, 27 percent of 
copper and 50 per cent of magne- 
sium. 

-The raw material forms the 
basic exports of the developing 
countries. For example, in 1964 
oil accounted for 93.5 per cerit of 
Venezuela’s exports, rubber and 
iron ore for 86 per cant of Libe- 
ria’s exports, groundnuts and 
their products for over 90 per 
cent of Gambia’s exports, and 
rice for 67.3 per cent of Burma’s 
exports. (1961) 


Falling Prices 


According to the international 
economic analysis, the world 
prices of the traditional goods 
and raw materials fell consider- 
ably duringthe last few years. 
On the other hand, the developed 
Western countries jointly increas- 
ed the prices of their finished 
products in the ` international 
markets. 

For instance, in 1963, the price 
of one ton of cocoa-beans fetched 
196 pounds sterling, bUt it declined 
to 130 pounds‘sterling in 1965; 
the price of natural rubber drop- 
ped from 786 dollars per ton to 
321 dollars (rubber exports play 
an important role in the econo- 
mic development of south-east 
Asian countries). 

According to the official UN 
figures, the developing countries 
have lost a huge amount of 2,500 
million dollars on an average be- 
cause of fall in prices of tradi- 
tional exports. The Head of the 
Malaysian delegation to the 
eighteenth session of the Colombo 
Plan countries said: “In the case 
of Malaysia, she would have lost 
about 112 ‘million US dollars 
which is about six times more 
` than the Colombo Plan aid she 
would have received in 1967,” 
The Guardian, Rangoon, Decem- 
ber 8, 1967) . 

, The advanced Western coun- 
tries misguide the developing 
countries by evolving a new thesis 
for dividing the whole world in 
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their own fashion of the ‘‘poor” 


~ and the “‘rich” countries, thereby’ 


putting the entire responsibility 
of the backwardness on the shoul- 
ders of all the advanced countries 
—socialist as well capitalist. They 
side-track people’s attention by 
asking all the advanced countries 
to “equally share the responsibi- 
lity” of development of the Third 
World ‘countries. 

In fact, the total blame for the 
poverty and backwardness of the 
Third World lie on the shoulders 
of former colonial powers which 
exploited the developing countries 
for centuries together and plund- 
ered their wealth. 

The two UNCTAD conferen- 
ces voiced their concern at the 
developed countries strengthening 
the artificial tariff batriers and 
other restrictions against exports 
from developing countries, Con- 
trary to the decisions of the 
UNCTAD-I (Geneva, 1964) and 
UNCTAD- (Delhi, 1968), the 
Western countries have refused to 
lift the tariff and artificial restric- 
tions on the imports of primary 
products and traditional goods 
from the developing countries. 
This trade discriminatfon has 
been further intensified by the 
European Economic Community 


. measures restricting the imports 


of primary products. 

The United Kingdom intro- 
duced new tariffs on primary 
products during 1967. Similarly 
the US reduced the import of its 
sugar quota and increased her 
exports to the developing coun- 
tries. Japan has also imposed 
new import restrictions. 


Higher Profits 


The first UN Decade of Deve- 
lopment failed because the ad- 
vanced countries did not imple- 
ment the UN instructions and 
objectives. There will be no 
wonder if the second UN Decade 
of Development also meet with 
failures. 

The foreign monopoly capital 
earns super- profits in the develop- 
ing countries. The rate of profit 
of the US monopoly capital on 
internal investment range from 
8 to 12 percent annually. On the 
other hand, investment in the 
developing countries bring about 
22 to 30 per cent profits to them. 


oe 


The oil wealth of West Asian 
countries is controlled by only 
eight monopoly companies which 
earn super-profit of 75 cents on 
each barrel of oil. The developing 
countries, the UNCTAD-II pro- 
posed, should deprive these mono- 
polies the super-profits they earn 
by exploiting the natural resources 
of the developing countries, The 
developing countries themselves 
can use the super-profits by the 
exploiting their own resources 
for the development of their own 
industries and agriculture. 

The documents of the second 
session of the UNCTAD-IL and 
report of the- then Secretary- 
General, R. Prebishch noted with 
great satisfaction that the Social- 
ist countries fulfilled the objectives 
and recommendations of the 
UNCTAD-I and the Charter of 
Algiers. During 1960 to 1965, 
the emerging countries’ exports 
to the Socialist countries increas- 
ed at an average of 15 percent 
per annum. 


Praiseworty Efforts 


From 1955 to 1967, the share 
of the developing countries’ 
tradewith the total trade of social- 
ist countries increased from 6.7 
per ear to l1per cent. The Soviet 

nion alone increased her im- 
ports from tha developing coun- 
tries four-fold during this period. 

Former Commerce Minister 
Sri Dinesh Singh, who was Chair- 
man of the UNCTAD II, wrote 
in one Of his articles, “The socia- 
list countries of Eastern Europe 
have exerted praiseworthy efforts 
to make the potentialities of “the 
unique distinction of their socio- 
economie system to promote the 
economic growth of developing 
countries. Most of them have 
fulfilled, may, even overfulfilled, 
the aims unilaterally proclaimed 
by them at the first UN Confer- 
ence on Trade and Development 
as regards imports of certain raw 
materials from developing coun- 
tries. A considerable number of 
these states have also abolished 
duties on imports from develop- 
ing ‘countries.”’ 

In view of the current impasse 
created by the developed count- 
ries of the West, and particular- 
ly by the trade restrictions impos- 
ed by the US Government last 
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year, the only possible way out 
for the developing countries is to 
promote inter-regional trade in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
As the Western. countries act as 
monopolists in field. of finished 
products and capital goods, the 
developing countries can also teil 
them that in the field of raw 


‘ . materials the developed countries 


cannot but depend onthem. If 
the developing countries mutual- 
ly fix reasonable prices of their 


raw materials and sellit to the ` 


developed countries, they would 
naturally reap good profits. 

Moreover, they can reduce 
their dependence on the markets 
of Western countries by develop- 
ing their own trade with the other 
developing countries. The ifter- 
regional trade will deprive the 
foreign monopolies of their super- 
profits and help the developing 
-countries to utilise their own 
resources for the development of 
each sector of their economy. 
The concentration on inter-region- 
al trade by the emerging countries 
. would help them to promote ex- 
ports of their primary products 
and stabilise their international 
prices. 

_For example; India can export 
railway wagons, small machinery 
and chemicals to other developing 
countries and in return she can 


import oil from the West Asian 


countries, rubber from South-east 
Asian countries and rice from_ 
Burma, Thailand, and Ceylon. 
This form of complementarity of 
inter-regional demand will cer- 
tainly reduce the dependence of 
the developing countries on the 
advanced Western countries and 
ptomote economic cooperation 
among all the developing countries. 

It is also in the national inte- 
rest of the developing countries to 
extend and strengthen their mu- 
tual trade and friendly relations 
so as to give a rebuff to the ugly 
designs of the US imperialism. 
India and all the Third World 
countries must reduce their depen- 
dence on the foreign aid from 
the Western sources and parti- 
cularly the USA. In order to 
protect their freedom and national 
integrity, the developing countries 
must learn to live without any 
foreign aid. ° , 

A self-reliant economy is the 
only answer to the imperialist 
policy of interference in the inter- 
nal affairs of the developing 
countries. It has been proved 
beyond-any doubt that the USA, 
the leader of Western imperialism 
always intervened in the internal 
affairs of the Third World count- 
ries and used her so-called deve- 
lopmental aid as a tool to pres- 
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surise the policies of emerging 
countries, : 
Many leading ` US social 


scientists have already unmasked 
the ugly designs. of the US econo- 
mic and military aid. Chester 
Bowles, a former US Ambassador 
to India, pointed out in his Pro- 
mises to Keep, how former Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson used 
food aid under PL 480 program- 
me to pressurise the Govern- 
ment of India’s foreign policy 
regarding Vietnam. In fact, as 
owles states, Johnson used every 
meansat his disposal to pressurise 
India to support Pentagon’s acts 
of aggression against the Vietna- 
mese who were waging an un- 
paralleled liberation war. 


US Designs, 


In other words, the US serves 
her national interests while ex- 
tending a “helping hand” to any 
country. This has nothing to do 
with loud-mouthed proclama- 
tions of peace, freedom, demo- 
cracy and liberty. Our country 
has just witnessed how the Nixon 
Administration tried to use its 
military and economic aids to 
influence and change the Govern- 
mont of India’s internal and exter- 
nal policies. When during the 
recent conflict with Pakistan, the 
US failed to force us to toe her 
line, all US aid to India was sus- 
pended. 

If India wishes she can repay 
the US in her own coins by na- 
tionalising and confiscating all 
US property in the country, 
There is also another way to give 
a fitting reply to the US. India 
must transform her economy on 
the socialistic principles and move 
on the path of self-reliance. She 
must also diversify her economic 
relations with the Third World 
and the socialist countries which 
have helped India to defend 
her freedom all along the last two ; 


. decades. 


This is the only correct and 
fitting reply to all those who 
dream of trampling upon our in- 
dependence and sovereignty. The 
socialist path of economic deve- 
lopment would at once put an énd 
to the exploitation of natural and 
human resources of the country 
for the benefit of the US mono- 
poly capital. 
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AS a writer I would like to 

raise a few elementary ques- 
tions regarding the literature of 
protest instead of restricting my 
talk to describing the literary 
scene in the language in which 
I write, English. I shall however 
ata later stage come back to the 
question of ‘protest literature as 
it is being written in English by 
Indians. 

Protest has always been an 
essential feature of literature. It 
has reflected the writer's con- 
cern with social reality and the 
human predicament and almost 
all writers have, at some time or 


Author, a well-known Indian poet 
in English, presented this contribution 
as his paper at the National Writers 
Camp held in New Delhi on March 28, 
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the other in their lives, used 
literature as a weapon, as a 
medium to project their protest 
against the established order 
of things, to express their dis- 
approval of prevalent literary 
traditions or social norms. 

They have used literature to 
either fight something they 
resist and consider morally wrong 
or they have used it to support 
a cause they have felt morally 
committed to, however unaccep- 
table that cause may have seemed 


-to those who represent the esta- 


blishment or the status quo. They 
have protested in -their writing 
and they have even at times pro- 
tested with their lives, 

By either joining activist 
groups and being killed in open 
confict with the establishment 
they have fought against or by 
languishing in prisons for years 
without justice. This is the fate 
of many of the poets of today: 
the posts of Asia, Africa, Latin 
America, where dictators rule and 
the justice of knives is preached 
by practitioners of misrule and 
colonialism. 

The protest poets of today 
realise that there are mo Keatsian 
woods where blithe spirits roam. 
In the jungles of Asia if you 
push aside the leaves you will 
find the muzzles of guns trained 
on you. Reality is not hollyhocks 
blossoming tn phanton summers. 
Reality is the dark ominous 
vision on the other side of the 
burning ricefields. The fire that 
blazes in the heart of all men 
fighting the forces of Reaction, 
injustice and hatred. This is the 
fire that the protest poet stokes. 
It is this reality that thé protest 
poet speaks of today. 

But how much can any writer 
do? What can he ever hope to 
attain? Yet the committed poet 
assumes a universal audience 
even though he knows his books 
are sold only in very small edi- 
tions and very few people finally 
get to read him. He is in that 
strange predicament where he 
speaks for those who do not 
know he speaks for them. And 
his words rarely teach those for 
whom he writes. And then if 
the message he brings is ignored 
the resulting feeling of isolation 
and frustration can lead to total 
despair and even self-inflicted 


violence. As in tho case of 
Attila Jozsef. Or even Mayako- 


vsky. 

Here is what has been called 
“the dilemma of personal guilt 
in, the face of powerlessness 
against social exigencies”. In 
speaking for the people, the 
writer assumes responsibility 
for the people. And yet when 
it. comes to alleviating the 
plight of the dispossed, the 
writer finds that all his efforts 
can never really hope to bring 
about a conspicuous or immediate 
change in the existing environ- 
ment. And this knowledge is frus- 
trating. f 

Yet, at the same time, this 
frustration makes nonsense of 
the claim that an. interest in 
politics precludes sensitivity 
towards personal themes. Rather, 
as Alan Bold claims in h s intro- 
duction to the Penguin Book of 
Socialist Vers?, the political con- 
tent can make the treatment 
of these themes more intense 
and more authentic. Political 
commitment does not restrict 
the personal vision of a creative 
artist. It Often helps to intensify 
it. The strength of politically 
inspired art, whether it be the 
elemental magnificence of Neruda 
or the stirring simplicity of 
Rafael Alberti or the satirical 
savagery of Brecht or the surraa- 
list imagery of Paul Eluard, can- 
not be tamed by the recognition’ 
that feelings of inadequacy play 
a part in artistic conception. 

And then again it is also true 
that many writers and poets have 
played’ very significant roles in 
changing the political conditions 
of a nation. One can cite several 
instances. Bangladesh is one. In 
Bangladesh, writers and poets 
have not only been the harbin- 
gers of change, they have been ac- 
tually involved with the process 
of change. Since the language 
movement gathered momentum 
in the early fifties ‘many of the 
major writers and poets have 
been actively involved in the task 
of making the people of the 
country aware of the kind of 
exploitation they were being 
subjected to. 

“ They contributed to building 
up that spirit of resistance which 
finally set the people of Bangla- 
desh on the quest for freedom. 


IU. 


They prepared the people for the 
tremendous sacrifices they had 
to make in the process of attain- 
ing freedom. And during the 
liberation movement, poets like 
Rabindranath Tagore and Kazi 
Nazrul Islam have been the inspi- 
ration for the people: protest 
placards, banners and posters 
quoted from their poems. 

Cuba is another instance one 
oan think of where the writers 
and poets of the country have 
been involved in the revolution. 
Nicolas Guillen, Roberto Fernan- 
dez Retamar, ‘Lezama Lima. 
Chile also: the land of Neruda 
and Nicanor Parra. Mexico: 
where Octavio Paz belongs. Paz, 
who for his poem Homage to 
Hyvitizipontle, where he pro 
tested against the Government’s 
merciless attack on dissident 
students in the plaza, was 
forced to resign his diplomatic 
job in India and seek bitter 
exile in Europe. Otto Rene Cas- 
‘tillo, the Gautemalan guerrilla 
poet who was captured and burnt 
alive after four days of brutal 
torture. Javier Heraud, the Peru- 
vian rebel poet, who died at the 
age of 21, at the peak of his fame, 
fighting in the jungles of his na- 
tive country. 

Also Soyinka, the Nigerian 
dramatist. Yi Yuk-Sa, the 
Korean poet, tortured to death 
by the Japanese military police. 
Yannis Ritsos, the Greek poet, 
whose Epitaphios written after 
armed police shot at striking 
workers in Thessalonika, got him 
arrested. Fernando’ Gordillo 
Cervantes, the Nicaraguan guer- 
rilla poet and student leader, 
killed in 1967. And next door, 
in Pakistan, Habib Jalib, Shiekh 
Ayaz and other dissident Urdu 
and Sindhi poets who were under 
arrest. 

The examples are countless. 
Of the poet as revolutionary, 
the poet in search of social justice, 
the poet who represents the voice 
of dissent, the poet who speaks 
for the oppressed. . 

Tam aware that by restricting 
the definition of protest within 
- the context of committed writing, 
l am léaving out that entire cor- 
pus of work where writers have 
protested against the traditions 
of literature, against the restric- 
ions imposed on literature by 
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both seers and philistines. The 
war against literary traditions, 
the protest against the obsolete 
trappings of conventional literary 
forms carries on relentlessly. But 
in the scope Of this discussion I 
feel itis not necessary to consider 
that kind of protest. 

The kind of protest we are 
discussing here today is that 
which is known as protest litera- 
ture. The literature of commit- 
meni. The poet as rebel, the poet 
who preaches social justice. The 
other kind of protest writing 
may be important, it may even be 
considered essential for the deve- 
lopment of any language or litera- 
ture, but I am not quite sure how 
relevant it is in the context of 
contemporary writing. And how 
longlived such literature can ever 
hope to be unless it is rooted in 
the human condition. 

Naturally it will still find im- 
portance in the groves of academe 
where obsolete mediocres like 
Tennyson and Byron, Words- 
worth and Browning are still 
taught and poets like Kazantza- 
kis, Neruda, Eluard and Nazim 
Hikmet are only vaguely heard 
of names. But then, how can one 
take seriously any course in 
literature which teaches Dickens 
and not Dostoevsky, Thakeray 
and not Tolstoy or Albert Camus. 
This is the kind of ridiculous 
schooling in literature any stu- 
dent in India undergoes. 

And this brings me to the 
question of protest in Indian 
poetry in English. 1 am disouss- 
ing poetry in particular because 
that is the area I am familiar 
with. Frankly, this just does 
not exist. An odd poem here or 
an odd statement there does not 
make a committed writer. There 
is no single poet I can think of 
in English who can be called a 
a protest poet. This is mystify- 
ing and almost proves the con- 
tention of many language writers 
who feel that it is a rootless litera- 
ture, totally alienated from the 
people, unconcerned with Indian 
realities. 

The actual problem is this: 
there is no tradition of dissent 
literature in English. And Indian 
poetry in English is yet to produ- 
ce a single committed poet of any 
stature. And it is possible be- 
cause of this that there are no 


major poets .in ; Engl'sh: éithier. 
Perhaps there willcome a time, 
and I am almost convinced that 
such a time is near, when the 
Indo-English poet will walk out 
of his living room and come out 
in to the streets where political 
violence claims: innocent lives, 
beggars die of hunger, sick refu- 
gee girls make lova on the pave- 
ment to Errant policemen, and 
brilliant young men are led astra 
by glib-tongued bandits and fake 
prophets of revolution. 

He will leave his rosegarden 
where many coloured parrots and 
juvenile phantasies merge and 
reach the marketplace where true 
poetry is bartered in the speach 
of common men. It is only then 
that he will find his true sense 
of belonging, only then will he 
discover his roots. In reality. In 
his country, amongst his own 
people. 
be addressed to an affluent sub- 
culture comprising admen, fossi- 
lized academicians and public 
school types. It will reach his 
actual audience: a much larger 
group of people. 

But this is only possible if we 
break away from the traditions 
of British poetry. Our academic 
curriculum, our schooling in 
literature are all based on Bri- 
tish poetry and the entire world 
of modern Europzan, Asian or 
Latin American writing is 
alien tous. And British poetry, 
as I have contended earlier, may 
be technically just about compe- 
ae but it is thematically limit- 


The typically British resistance 
to a direct and explicit admission 
of concern for other people in- 
forms their poetry and creates 
this inhibition. Which, in turn, 
is nurtured by the fallacy that 


„poetry grows and ought to grow 


only from other poetry. “That 


literature develops only withina - 


literary matrix.” 

The greatness of some of the 
protest poets of-our time lies in 
their ability to grasp the living 
traditions of the time in their 
pn And unless we poets in 

nglish cease being satellite poets 
of the British thirties and forties, 
grow out of the typically British 
inhibitions, we can never hope to 
survive as part ofa living lang- 
uage and tradition. For though 
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And his poetry will not 


we write in English, we remain 
Indian poets. And we will be 
accepted only as such: To quote 
Alan Bold again, for he 1s one of 
the finest British poets today, 
“There is something reprehensi- 
ble in claiming for our poetry a 
purity and a virginity that will 
resist all attempts at political 
penetration: reprehensible because 
untrue and because it ignores all 
precedents.” 

The function of politics in 
poetry is to show the reader 
how events external to his invio- 
lability as an individual continu- 
ally impinge on his behaviour. 
This inhibition towards politics 
in poetry is part of our heritage, 
a part that we Indian writers in 
English must disown. For poli- 
tical reality is something that 
cannot be wished away. It exists. 
One can only ignore it by closing 
one’s eyes to it. As Georg 
Lukacs has claimed, and with 
justification, by refusing to take 
cognizance of social realities, the 
modern poet condemns himself to 
sterile and regressive technical 
experimentation, and accumulates 
naturalistic details without refer- 
ring to a hierarchy of values. 

True literature stems from a 
concern with reality as it exists. 
For it is concerned with the fate 
of man. It is born out of a com- 
mitment to social justice. A 
writer must speak for the people. 
He must voice their despairs, 
their longings, their secret shames. 
As the Austrian Marxist, Ernst 
Fischer, point out, “To provoke 
dreams of terror in the slumber of 
prosperity has become the moral 
duty of literature.” Literature, in 
our time, must be committed. 

The commitment I am talking 
about does not necessarily mean 
political commitment. Though 

olitical commitment in literature 
is something I firmly believe in. 
But this commitment may also 
mean commitment to certain 
values and social tasks. It isa 
commitment to sacial and con- 
temporary realities. And d com- 
mitment to change. To a ‘new 
world where equality, social jus- 
tice and true freedom for man 
will exist. Against the forces of 
reaction, religious obscurantism 
and the exploitation of the under- 
privileged. 

The true poet seldom accepts 
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the straitjacket of party conform- 
ism. But at times he sympathises 
with a political credo which he 
finds congruous with his faith 
and uses this as a platform to 
air his views. This does not mean 
that he is conforming to an es- 
tablishment of dissent. For, when 
necessary, he fights the same es- 
tablishment he had earlier joined: 
hands with to fight Reaction. 
This liberal spirit is what identi- 
fies a poet. . 

I am not advocating that a 

poet should be a kind of contem- 

rary historian or a Seventh Day 

dventist preaching the inevi- 
table doomsday on one hand and 
the kingdom of God on the other, 
where all such sorrows are final. 
ly resolved. It is just that the poet 
as versifier, tinkering around the 
house or lingering in phantom 
woods, is out. The poet as acti- 
vist, as reformer, as fighter for 
freedom, has come. The poet as 
the voice of dissent. The poet as 
seeker of justice for the exploited, 
the underprivileged. 

He not only documents the 
condition of man but also speaks 
of the future of man. His world 
is a world people by human 


- beings where anger, horror and 


madness coexist with the gran- 
deur and beauty of life. Minor 
poets will continue to compose 
Sunday rhymes inthe privacy of 
their glass worlds, they may even 
be superb craftsmen chiselling ex- 
quisite poetic forms, but unless 
their oe become more im- 
portant, their poetry will perpe- 
tuate 4 limited vision. noe 

The protest poet, though ‘he 
reMains a voice of the people, 
may well be a lonely man. His 
loneliness may draw him away 
from the crowd of human beings 





around him but the umbilical cord 
is never snapped. His poetry and 
their destiny remain inexorably 
tied together. 

_ Instead of remaining trapped 
Within the orbit of his private 
concerns, in the small world of 
his study, the poet of protest 
watches the human drama unfurl 
itself. He contributes to the slow 
yet gradual change in the social 
landscape. He, for -his people, 
remains, as Neruda says; a wall 
where the weak, the lonely, the 
suffering can come to for solace. 

We are living in a continent 
that has awakened after decades 
of slumber. Our fellowmen are 
fighting. In the napalmed forests. 
In the blazing ricefields. Against 
the criminal forces of colonialism 
and Reaction. With the elemen- 
tal passion of an entire continent 
awakened, unchained after years 
of slavery. We are living in an 
age in which a Catholic priest 
takes up a gun and leads a strag- 
gling group of guerrillas and then 
dies fighting in the mountains of 
Colombia. Next door, a new 
nation has been born amidst a 
bloodbath and insane massacre. 

The key metaphors of our de- 
cade would be Vietnamese women 
and children mutilated by napalm, 
Tibetan and Bengalee ‘refugees 
trekking across the borders, the 
rape of several thousand. women 
in Bangladesh, the burning of the 
Harijan boy in an Andhra Village, 
the bloodstained walls of the 
mosque‘at Jalgaon. ; 

The time for poetry is almost 
over. Itis the time to act. And 
if tbere is still any time left, let us 
write about our fate. This will 
be committed writing. If this is 
poetry, let it be so. Ifit is not, 
it no longer matters. 
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Purdah 
System 
among 
Muslims 


MASOOD ALI KHAN 


Muslim community in India 
are confronted with vital 
socio-economic problems. In the 
past they were looked upon not 
as problems, but as customs for 
the continuity of the Muslim 
social system. 
These customs have been adapt- 


ed fom time totime according ' 


to the changing situation. But 
when they exhaust their utility 
they have to be discarded as they 
become impediments in the way 
of social progress which has to 
` accept new values and concepts 
suiting new situations. There is 
no secret that this community is 
backward in many respects, The 
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whole life of a Muslim mentally 
revolves round teligious orthodoxy 
and conservatism and irrational 
approach to Islam. This attitude 
is responsible for the complete 
seclusion of Muslim women from 
social life. The purdah system 
prevailing among the Muslims is 
an obnoxious custom due to the 
present-day realities of the mod- 
ern world. 

The institution of purdah, in 
fact, has not originated with 
Islam. It was practised in other 
countries also, specially in Athens. 
“The inmates of Athenian harem 
were jealously guarded from pub- 
lic gaze as the members of Persian 
household then, or of an Indian 
household now.’ Thus, it can be 
inferred that this system cannot 
draw its roots from Islam but 
has its patronage in other coun- 
tries. : 
The forms of observation of 
purdah varied from country to 
country. “In Turkey, Egypt, 
Tran, Iraq and Syria, women use 
to go out with a cloak over their 
heads, reaching just below the 
knees. In North Africa, this sec- 
lusion is partly intended to ward 
off evil eyes. In Arabia, hand- 
some Men and boys used tocover 
their faces, specially in fairs and 
public gatherings. In the interior 
of Arabia, some observed strict 
purdah exactly as it is observed 
in India.* There is no uniformity 
in observing purdah as such in 
Muslim countries, 

As faras Islam is concerned 
in relation to purdah system, the 
Prophet said: “Say to believing 
men to cast down their looks and 
guard their chastity, this will be 
purer for them.” (Chapter 30). 
It means that men, when facing a 
woman after the first look which 
is natural and harmless, must 
not stare at her once again with 
passionate eyes, but control the 
passions by casting down his 
eyes? 

Further, it is instructed that 
“Women were asked to bow their 
heads, cavering their bosom... 
because it attracts the attention 


of men”. This must have been: 


the beginning of what is known 
as regular purdah system among 
the Muslim women. Originally 
it was as rigid as it is today. 
Maulana Mohammad Ali, the 
learned theologist, had mention- 


ed: “Women are not forbidden to 
take part in any activity when 
necessary, nor is there any in- 
junction in the Holy Quran or 
Hadith shutting them up within 
the four walls of their houses. 
On the other hand, the Holy 
Book spsaks of Muslim society 
in which men and women had 
often to meet each other.’ 

Further, he says: “According 
ta the Hadis, the Holy Prophet 
is reported to have said to 
women, ‘itis parmitted to you 
to go out for your needs (Haja)’. 
There is, therefore, no seclusion 
in Islam in the sense that women 
are shut up within their houses. 
They are free to move about for 
their needs or the transaction of 
their affairs, as men.’ 

He wanted to show that the 
veil was adopted simply as a 
mark of rank or greatness and 
the unveiling was required in 
order to bring all “ona level of 
equality”’.? It is clearly under- 
stood from the above that the 
system was not so rigidly preva- 
lent even in the early days of 
Islam. 

In the Indian context, it is 
argued that when Emperor Timur 
invaded, India and captured Delhi, 
he issued an order prohibiting 
Muslim women from showing 
themselves to strangers and 
directed them to travel in 
covered conveyances, If this is 
true, it suggests that strict-pur- 
dah had not been enforced till 
then among Indian born Muslim 
wom2n. The orthodox Maulvis 
preached the covering of the 
whole body including face and 
hands. Men of a dignity and 
learning, such as Ameer Khusro, 
considered that women attained 
perfection and preserved their 
chastity by the observation of 
Strict seclusion.® 

During the Mughal period, 
seclusion was not strictly practised 


in the beginning, but it started 
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growing rigid after the tenth 
century. Some of the ladies took 
keen interest in intellectual sphere 
and religion. These traditions, 
customs and practices, which were 
brought into this country by the 
Turks, were followed by the 
royalty, the nobility and the 
Turkish soldiers, and in course of 
time went through modifications 
and changes under the impact of 
indigenous conditions.°® 

It is further found that purdah 
was observed mainly by the 
Muslim ladies and was not so 
rigid with the Hindu ladies. The 
practice of strict veiling was com- 
monamong the Mohammedans 
with the advent of Turks in India. 
It was also adopted by Hindu 
women aS a protective measure 
to save their honour at the hands 
of the foreign invaders. 


Imitatiye Practice 


It appears that the tendency 
to imitate the ruling class also 
gave impetus to the purdah sys- 
tem. Purdah was mainly con- 
fined to the rich and the well-to- 
do classes; poor women, especially 
in the villages, worked inthe fields 
and could not afford to observe 
purdah.10 

But the continuity of this sys- 
tem has serious effect specially on 
Indian Muslims. It is regarded 
as a symbol of respectability. In 
india, for example, having one’s 
wife in purdah is regarded as a 
certain social distinction. 

The Indian Muslim aspires 
the same degree of purdah for 
his wife as a butler can afford. 
As soon as acook gets a raise 
in wages, say, from twenty to 
thirty rupees, he promptly puts 
his wife in purdah and fells that 
he has climbed one rank up on 
the social lader. The idea that 
purdah is the mark of social dis- 
tinction reaches far down in social: 
scale.1 

From the above itcan be in- 
ferred that purdah was observed 
with the intention to maintain 
the prestige of the noble class in 
the days of the Mughals. It was 
more a social problem rather 
than a religious one. It was 
the Ulema who gave a reli- 
gious colour to it. It would be a 
futile attempt to search for its 
provision in the Quran or any 
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other saying of the Prophet sup- 
porting the purdah in today’s 
form. 

The system of female seclu- 
sion undoubtedly possesses many 
advantages in the social well 
being of unsettled and uncultured 
communities. Even in countries 
where the diversity of culture and 
moral concepts is great, a modi- 
fied form of seclusion is not ab- 
solutely to deprecated.” 


More Disadvantages 


According to Iqbalunnisa, the 
advantages of the purdah are 
many. Purdah in the real sense 
of the word is not so much physi- 
cal as it is moral. It is meant 
for the development of the per- 
sonality and character of women, 
to instil into them the spirit of 
self-respect and self-control. 
It also meant to make them brave 
and patient in facing the evils of 
the world. The seclusion com- 
manded by the Quran is not 
necessarily a drawback for the 
progress of the society.?® 

The system possesses more 
disadvantages than advantagas 
because this community is debar- 
ring the half of the society from 
enjoying the fruits of modern 
development, specially in the field 
of education, by keeping them 
behind the veil. It is a great blow 
against tho spread of literacy 
among the women folk. 

“Inthe countryside, a Mus- 
lim cultivator in the grip of pur- 
dah is at a dacisive disadvantage 
in comparison with Hindu, be- 
cause his wife cannot run a home 
as he has to go to fetch water 
from the well for the family, leav-. 
ing ploughing and sawing.’’/4 Rural 
women in almost all Muslim 
countries and to some extent in 
India do not use the veil. They 
go about freely and help their 
men in agriculture and in ten- 
ding cattle. 

In the present condition, pur- 
dah is becoming a greate obstacle 
for purposes of education. Al- 
though Indian Muslim women 
are literate only tothe extent of 
one-half of one per cent of the 
total female part ofthe community. 


there is marked efforts for reform . 


among them.'6 The number of 
educated Muslim women who are 
coming out of seclusion is slowly 


but steadly increasing. There is 
a vast amount of inhibition ta 
overcome.1? 

The more educated Muslim 
women soon prove themselves to 
be an influential factor in reform- 
ing the Islamic society in India. 
Muslim women hitherto have 
been kept illiterate and they may 
now be keen to suppart schemes 
for the education of the girls of 
their community. 

Zarina Bhatty, a distinguished 
sociologist, has mentioned the 
effects of Partition of India on the 
purdah system: Women are 
afraid to go out in burqa because 
that would unmistakably identify 
them as Muslims. Having once 
been favoured by circumstances 
to put away the burqa, they never 
woar it again, as with purdah (or 
seclusion for women) out of the 
way, many more changes followed 
ina chain. To start with, the 
doors for women’s education were 
now clearly open to girls to go 
ta school, and then to colleges. 
Today even lower-middle-class 
families consider it important to 
get their daughters through at | 
least the first degree.18 


False Pride 


At present, some of us hate 
coeducation, on the one hand, 
and do nothing for educating our 
female children, on the other, 
obviously because many of us can- 
not afford, especially in post-in- 
dependent India, to establish sepa- 
rate schools and colleges for them. 
Our conservatism with a false 
sense of pride, is nothing but a 
menance to our community and 
the country which we live in? | 

It is an accepted fact that un- 
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veiling is purely a social matter, 
lifting the veil for official contacts 
seems logical because it is based 
on necessity. It is fair to con- 
clude that after all, the restraint 
of the veil for the great majority 
is not a matter of religion but of 
custom. Evidently, it is not reli- 
gion but fear of public opinion 
which prevents the lifting of the 
voil.29 

There are many educated 
ladies who are no longer in strict 
purdah. They are allowed to 
go to parties without purdah 
which are now frequent. Others, 
while out for walk, do not wear 
the veil but cover their faces with 
parasol at the approach of 
men. The going to parties 
without pardah is generally con- 
fined to the well-to-do class, but 
the middle class even today re- 
mains largely under the clutches 
of purdah mainly for fear of ad- 
verse public opinion. 

It is strange to note that ‘‘wo- 
men of Saudi-Arabia are still 
denied many of the social privi- 
leges of menfolk; women may not 
drive acar, she cannot work as 
salesgirl and even the educated 
among them are restricted to cer- 
tain professions regarded as de- 
cent for women * Strictly speak- 
ing, education for girls got off 
the ground ina big way only a 
decade ago, at that time there 
were 11,700 girls in private and 
Government schools, about 5 per 
cont of all the students.** 

Presently, with the realities of 
modern world recognised, ‘‘evety 
Muslim country is abolishing 
purdah”. Thus there are signs 
that the long-established veil is 
breaking down everywhere today 
under the pressure of modern 
conditions. Perhaps India will 
be the last country to follow the 
western Muslims.** 

This has now become a contro- 
versial problem and is related 
purely to womenfolk rather than 
to men. If there is any opportu- 
nity of assessing the attitude of 
women on purdah system, it is 
definited that they would give 
their consent for its abolition, 
“but its modification depends 
mainly on male rather than on 
female”. The abolition of the 
purdah system has racked the 
brains of many for ages. It is 
beyond the power of a few to 
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effect it. It requires the coopera- 
tion of the members of both the 
sexes. 

Purdah is essentially a social 
problem and its future is bound 
to be decided by social needs and 
necessities. At present, the Indian 
custom is restricted more to 
middle class than to tha richer 
or the poorer. The villagers and 
poorer claSses toa great extent 
are free and the rich can afford 
to remain secluded in their big 
houses or enjoy fresh air in the 
cars. . 

The Middle classes possessing 
neither big houses nor suitable 
conveyances, suffer under the 
existing practices. They will pro- 
bably give the lead in the matter 
and then help to do away with 
the custom which has over stayed 
its utility.26 

It isnoted: Their attitude to 
purdah is interesting. Compara- 
tively, a few would like to entirely 
dispence with it, and of 
course a great mass have now 
thought of doing so. But some 
vehemently oppose its abolition 
on religious grounds, others desire 
certain modifications whereby 


they may be more free to go out 
and See their friends while only a 
few have entirely dispensed with 
the viel.?” 

The abolition of the purdah 
by a drastic measure is neither 
practicable nor advisable. It 
should be attempted gradually 
and indirectly by providing 
chances of useful education with 
an aim to improve their material 
condition. True education of 
men, women and children alone 
will be the basis for its solution.*® 

There can be no obstacle to 
progress of the Muslims if they 
are only determined to reform 
themselves. Their progress is 
bound to be rapid if they only 
went forward with firm re- 
solve.?® 


*Ruth Frances Wood, op sit; p62. 


1 bid; p 218. 

“T.,A. Mishalwai, “The Veil, Mini- 
skirt and Hot-Pants,” London Times, 
November 29, 1971. 

8) bid; p 2. 

MA.M A. Shusthery,-op cit; p 516, 

25 qbalunnisa, op cit; p 46. 

38A,M A. Shusthery, op cit, 

Ibid; p 218. 

29Iqbalunnisa, op cit; p 48. 

19A M.A. Shusthery, op cit; p 580. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF VIETNAM 


On land, the bast of the 
Saigon puppet troops are bottled 
in three major zones, and are fast 
being taken to their doom. Large 
concentrations of armoured and 
artillery power in the northern 
region of South Vietnam have 
already been destroyed. The main 
outposts of the American-backed 
Saigon regime in this region are 
now within the striking range of 
the People’s Liberation Armed 
Forces. The situation in the 
central region of South Vietnam 
is also becoming hopeless for the 
Americans and their puppet 
regime. As for Saigon, its isola- 
tion from the rest of the country 
is fast being completed. 

What are the options now 
before the Nixon Administration? 
It is doubtful if Washington has 
any clarity about its moorings. 
Therein lies the danger, since 
desperation by the badly-mauled 
Nixon Administration may lead 
to all sorts of adventures which 


(Continued from page 8) 


might worsen the situation. That 
however will not change the 
reality that American policies 
have received their biggest ever 
blow during the current phase of 
the battle. Nothing can now 
resuscitate the Nixon Administra- 
tion from the catastrophe it has 
landed into. The impact of this 
will be felt on a global scale, 
and in the United States 
itself. 

The biggest significance which 
the current developments in 
Vietnam will have is over the 
Asian region. It is notable that 
the climax of the liberation war 
has come about when the Ameri- 
can regime was hoping to avail 
of the contradictions between the 
Soviet Union and China for the 
best advantage in its Vietnam 
embroilment. The visit to Peking 
by Nixon emboldened Washing- 
ton, and it launched the bom- 
bings in the North with impunity, 
while breaking off from the Paris 


peace talks. The fact that the 
Vietnamese people’s liberation 
movement can deal with the great 
American power even during the 
prevailing contradictions between 
the Soviet Union and China, is 
ample indication of its ability to 
steer through the international 
vicissitudes independently, and 
even offer an example to the 
world. This is a pointer of the 
great role which Vietnam is to 
play inthe near future. 

The emergence of Vietnam on 
the Asian scene is sure to add 
new characteristics to the situa- 
tion in the area. Progressive, 
freedom movements in Asia will 
receive a new surge forward. 
What is more, the constellation 
of free Asian countries which 
refuse to be pawns of the Western 
powers, to build Asia as a 
region of peace will receive a 
great impetus. Thisis a develop- 
ment of great significance for 
India. 
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MAINSTREAM 


WHEN ECONOMISTS 


and services that must Íe provi- 
ded to the common man to eli- 
minate ths worst manifestations 
of poverty”. 

Thirdly, ‘‘production and bet- 
ter distribution should be brought 
together in defining the pattern 
of development” ultimately to 
“satisfying minimum consump- 
tion requirements and to employ 
the entire labour force, higher 
production will itself lead to bet- 
ter distribution”. % 

Fourthly, “employment should 
become a primary objective of 
planning” and “reverse the pre- 
sent thinking that there is only a 
fixed amount of capital to be al- 
located at a particular time and 
it can employ only a certain part 
of the labour force, leaving the 
rest unemployed’. 

Haq is extremely modest in 
presenting these “elements in the 
new perspective that is needed 
today on ‘development”. He 
admits, ‘they are neither com- 
plete, nor carefully integrated, 
nor perhaps very original’. He 
is “dispirited and disillusioned’, 
having been all the-time engaged 
in dishing out ‘‘old theories” as 
expected of him and other such 
theorists. 

Yet, allthis recantation and 
self-criticism, this urge to take “a 
fresh look” does not help Dr Haq 
to put his finger on the basic 
error of the “theory and practice 
of development” which he and 
economists of his persuasion 
have been advocating under the 
influence of what he calls ‘‘Wes- 
tern liberalism” and which is 
identified as neocolonialism in 
the developing countries. 

For, he misses the fundamen- 
tal issue—the path of develop- 
ment that an emerging nation 
must choose to break off the 
shackles of political and econo- 
mic dependence. 

There is nothing wrong with 
.the slogan of higher production. 
Without production there would 
be nothing to distribute; lew 
levels of production can never 
remove poverty. The reality, 
however, is that under the capi- 
talist path of development, the 
benefits of higher production get 
concentrated in only a few hands 
while the vast majority of pro- 
ducers continue to be pushed 
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STAND ON THEIR HEADS (Continued from page 9) 


towards abysmal poverty. 

The ills of maldistribution 
are inherent in the capitalist path 
of development. The ‘“distribu- 
tive justice’, which Dr Haq is 
now advocating, can never bə 
possible as long as the economies 
of the developing countries are 
forced to continue to follow the 
capitalist path of development. 

It is also not difficult to dis- 
cern that Haq’s four elements 
for a new development perspec- 
tive stand on the same old basis 
They do not envisage a restruc- 
turing of the economy, nor is 
there any suggestion that he re- 
cognises any efror in the basic 
premise of the developmental 
strategy worked out and advoca- 
ted by the Western experts so far. 

Haq’s bag of “four elements” 
of a new perspective of develop- 
ment, in reality, is to be attained 
not through the efforts put in by 
the people themselves, but must 
have to depend on outside aid. A 
reversal of the present “perspec- 
tive” by merely putting forward 
a new set of objectives without 
any Structural change inthe eco- 
nomy, can be attempted only 
when ‘‘generous” aid from out- 
side is made available. 

In other words, what he 1s 
advocating is that in the name of 
reversing the priorities this 
country should now go in for a 
big and continuous dose of 
foreign aid. The proposal smacks 
ofa similar one made after the 
1965 war with Pakistan, when the 
twin brains-trust of Indian eco- 
nomy, Sri Asoka Mehta and 
Sri C. Subramaniam, between 
themselves worked out a theory 
that the country needed massive 
foreign aid for a few years so as 
to end the need for foreign aid 
altogether. 

Their aims and objectives 
were not very much different 
from what Dr Haq is advocating 
today. It wasthen a fashion to 
deprecate public sector investment 
in heavy industries. Some ped- 
dlers of this brains-trust went to 
the extent of campaigning that 
there was over investment in steel 
and since people wanted results 
such investments should now be 
diverted to consumer goods pro- 
duction—all in the name of ‘‘pro- 
gressive reduction and eventual 


elimination? of malnutrition, 


disease illiteracy, squalor, un- 
employment and inequalities. 
But the disastrous effect of 


such a strategy did not.take long 
to be felt. Its aftermath is still 
with us. Had we not dragged 
our feet over the expansion of 
steel capacity, we would not have 
been faced with the tragic situa- 
tion today when a large volume 
of industrial capacity remained 
idle for want of steel. 

It is after twenty-five years of 
our political independence that we 
have now started thinking serious- 
lyin terms of a self-reliant and ` 
self-generating economy, a new 
strategy of economic develop- 
ment which would not require us 
to tie our economic and political 
future to “generous” aid from 
Western countries. Such a stra- 
tegy cannot but concentrate on 
developing the country’s own 
heavy and basic industries which 
would nurture ‘ both industrial 
and agricultural growth. 

Moreover, there is also the 
fact of an enormous achievement 
in respect of industrialisation, in 
spite of all the attempts of neo- - 
colonialists and their agents in 
this country to frustrate it. These 
are our precious capital which 
would enable us to embark ona 
programme of equitabl: distribu- 
tion and the path of reducing and 
eventually eliminating malnutri- 
tion, disease, illiteracy, squalor, 
unemployment and inequalities. 

Inside the country today, 
two different ways of thinking on 
planning and economic develop- 
ment are locked in battle. One 
is trying to hold on to the old 
path of capitalist development, 
and the other is struggling to take 
the country on a non-capitalist 
path of development. 

It is somewhat intriguing that 
Dr Haq’s panacea should receive 
somuch publicity in the elite 
circles at this time in India when 
a definite stress is being laid on 
reorienting the national economic 
objectives and the direction to go 
forward. Could it be that those 
who had all these years made 
every effort to keep India tied to 
the apron strings of Western aid 
and depandent on Western econo- 
my, are using Haq’s “masterpiece” 
ta counter the new stirrings here? 
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News or Ministers’ Speeches? 


porre who have widely tra- 
* velled in foreign countries 
like USA, Britain and other Euro- 
pean countries say that there is 
a vast difference in presentation 
of news in a daily paper between 
India and those countries. 

The important difference is 
that in foreign dailies we do not 
find so many Speeches of Minis- 
ters and so less items of other 
objective news. The mania for 
Ministers’ speaches and Minis- 
ters’ opinions on everything 
under the sun is so great in our 
country that 75 per cent of space 
allotted for news is generally 
devoted to Ministers. If Ravi 
Shankar or Bismilla Khan says 
` something on Indian music it may 
not find a place ina daily, but even 
if a State Minister say something 
on Indian music, it would be a 
headline news for our Indian 
dailies. : : 

I marvel at the manner an 
important function is reported in 


our Indian daily, for example, , 


_ ject by a Minister. 


say, the laying of foundation 
stone for the Rs 50 crore Visa- 
khapatnam Outer Harbour Pro- 
The report 
commences with the Minister’s 


. sermons to the Indian people. If 


not to the entire humanity, and 
it continues to say what the 
Minister said on recent Indo-Pak 
conflict, American attitude to- 
wards India, etc, and then the 
report discloses that the Minister 
was laying the foundation stone 
for the Outer Harbour Project. 

Again, the report reverts to 
the Minister’s exhortations on 
people’s responsibility in controll- 
ing price level of essential commo- 
dities and for striving for national 
and emotional integration of our 
country. The reader fails to find 
in the report th eessential details of 
the Rs 50 crore project. Even if the 
correspondent adds a small para 
of details on the project, this 
“unimportant” para might be 
deleted later to accommodate an 
advertisement. 


. There are veteran press cof- 
respondents and veteran editors 
associated with our dailies and 
some of them extensively toured 
foreign countries and observed 
the way in which a daily paper is 
produced in these advanced 
countries. 

Therefore Ì am forted to say 
that out dailies aré not doing 
justice to our country and thè 
people. I sincerely feel that there 
must be shift in our daily feport= 
ing and all great men and great 
things should find a proper place 
in our daily reporting. 


Visakhapatnam G.S.N. Murty 
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A 
Memorable 
Year 


C. S. PARAMESWARAN 


T™ year just gone by was one 

of great challenges and signi- 
ficant achievements for the Nor- 
thern Railway in its normal 
working as well as in the Indo- 
Pak War. 

For the second time within 
six years, we had to face a sudden 
Pakistani attack. The task of 
maintaining the supply lines open, 
both for the civilian population 
and the army, fell on the Rail- 
ways. The Northern Railway 
which serves the entire Western 
border from Chhamb to Gadra 
Road, had to suddenly switch 
over to- emergency operation. 
A total of 755 military special 

Author is General Manager, Nor- 
thern Railway. = 
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trains was moved on this Railway 
during the period Qctober 1971 
to 18th December 1971. Besides, 
41 Ambulance Specials and a 
large number of specials carry- 
ing military stores and petroleum 
and an almost equivalent 
number of empty specials were 
run. Water Tank specials were 
run over distances up to 350 kms 
for the supply of ome-and-a half 
lakh gallons of water every 
day to our forces in Rajasthan 
Sector. 

The most spectacular achieve- 
ment was the extension of rail 
communication into Pakistan 
territory in the Barmer area of 
Rajasthan. Within 48 hours of 
the receipt of advice from the 
Army authorities, the linking of 
the railway track between Muna- 
bao, the last railway station on 
the Rajasthan border, and Kho- 
khropar station, about six kms 
in the Pakistani territory, was 
completed in spite of repeated air 
raids and strafing by enemy 
planes. 

It was a race against time to 
collect men and material at such 
short notice. The single minded 
devotion of the railwaymen in 
the hour of national crisis con- 
tributed to the accomplishment 
of the task against heavy odds. 
The first train left Munabao on 
December 7, 1971, for Khokh- 
ropar inside Pakistan. The rail- 
way line was restored and extend- 
ed later by another 10 kilometres 
into the occupied territory. 

The short war saw thirteen 
railwaymen make the supreme 
sacrifice—twelve at Gurdaspur 
station and one at Mukerian sta- 
tion—while several others were 
wounded in answering the call 
of duty. 

Sri Jagdish Lal, 
Superintendent, 
S.S. Gujral, 


Divisional 
and Sri 
Divisional Engi- 


neer, Jodhpur, were awarded 
Padma Shri; while  Sarvashri 
Apar Singh Cheema, Assistant 


Station Master, Gurdaspur, Bal- 
dev Singh, Fireman, Balwant 
Singh, Driver, and Ram Parkash, 
Assistant Station Master, Kotka- 
pura, were the recipients of 
Shaurya Chakra for their acts of 
courage and devotion to duty. 
The movement of foodgrains, 
mineral oil and cement ‘from this 
railway has assumed new dimen- 


sions. Creation of the requisite 
additional capacity on the arterial 
routes consistent with the deve- 
loping traffic trends characterise 
the planning on the Railway. 
Various proposals for increasing 
capacity are under examination. 

The 77 kilometre Kathua- 
Jammu rail link which was started 
in 1969 is now nearing comple- 
tion. The new rail link which 
is expected to be opened to traffic 
this year will once again bring 
Jammu on the Railway map of 
India. It will give a fillip to trade 
and industry and prove of im- 
mense strategic importance in 
Jammu and Kashmir. A proposal 
to provide an electrified metre- 
guage line between Baramula and 
Qazigund via Srinagar in the 
Kashmir valley is under study. 

The modernisation of signal- 
ling and telecommunication for 
speedier and safe train operation 
is being carried out on a pro- 
gtammed basis. 

For better communication, 
two microwave links are being 
provided which will largely elimi- 
nate dependence on land-line 
communication and have the in- 
herent advantage of a reliable 
means of communication for 
train-control, teleprinter links, 
computerising traffic planning and 
compiling other statistics. 

Progressive dieselisation is 
being introduced to cut down fuel 
costs and improve spzeds, capa- 
city and efficiency. In the scheme 
of passenger amenities, less fatigue 
in travel over long distances is 
sought to be achieved through 
Improvements in raising the 
quality of coaches and track. 

Traffic: This Railway lifted 
9.08 million tonnes of originating 
freight traffic during the eight 
months ending November 1971 
as against 8.82 million tonnes in 
the Corresponding period of the 
preceding year. During the same 
period, passenger traffic registered 
an increase of 3 millions. 

The earning during April to 
October period ‘rose from 
Rs 85.51 crores in 1970-71 to 
Rs 95.15 crores. in 1971-72, or an 
increase of Rs 9.54 crores. Ths 
increase is sigaificant and indica- 
tive of an upward trend which has 
been generated due to accelerated 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Timely 


and 


Relevant 


THE NEW MAN IN SOVIET 
UNION, Bejoy Kumar Sinha; 
People’s Publishing Housé; New 
Delhi; pp 319; Rs 15. 


T is a very timely and a- relevant 
book on an aspect of Soviet 
Unjon which is exercising the 
minds. of a very large section of 
people in India and elsewhere, 
people who want to know whether 
the Soviet Union has succeeded in 
changing only the politico-eco- 
nomic base or if it has gone 
deeper and changed the man in 
its entirety, that is, created a 
“new man”. 

In the words of the author: 
“Undoubtedly, the material and 
spiritual aspect of socialism are 
integrated. But as the structure 
of a new socialist regime rises 
higher and higher on the economic 
-foundations of security and 
plenty, it is the spiritual facets 
that’ acquire greater meaning.” 
With such ideas Bejoy Kumar 
Sinha toured the Soviet Union. 
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_ Sinha is a well-known revolu- 
tionary and was a close associate 
of Bhagat Singh. He was tried 
along with him in the Lahore 
Conspiracy Case of 1930 and was 
transported for life to the Anda- 
mans. Because of his past record 
and his simplicity and honesty of 
purpose, all doors were open to 
him. He could meet “people in 
their homes, in their factories, 
and farms, observe their achieve- 
ments and feel the throbbing of 
their heart”. 

He travelled extensively, not 
only in the European part of the 
Soviet Union, but in the Asian 
Republics of Kazakhs, Tajiks, 
Uzbeks, etc. He also went to 
Lake Baikal region in Siberia 
which had been one of the most 
backward regions when the Soviet 
Union had been formed. 

To come back to the basic 
question—how is the new man 
created in the Soviet Union? The 
new man is created from the very 
minute he isborn. The process. 
starts in the creche and is follow- 
ed up in the kindergarten, in the 
schools and colleges, and conti- 
nues right through life even after 
a man attains adulthood and 
takes up ajob. 

The stress is on a balanced 
growth ofthe individual which 
includes emotions and ideals— 
“an all-round individual different 
from a fragmented p2rson, a spe- 
cialist in his particular line of 
profession”. 

It is done through the media 
of literature, art, music, films, 
television, theatre, museam, press 
and radio. Thus, education is a 
continues process ofan integrated 
self-education. Aesthetics and 
culture isan integral part of the 
life of a Soviet citizen. 

There is much criticism of the 
Soviet Union from certain quar- 
ters, that it is gradually changing 
over to a consumer-oriented 
economy and, today, the stress on 
material goods is far surpassing 
that of spiritual needs. Sinha ex- 
plains that the Soviet Union has 
a very scientific approach and 
that the raising of the spiritual 
level of the people is possible 
only when they are freed from the 
essential material needs of life, 
be it food, housing, clothing or 
medicine. Higher urge for cul- 
ture would arise only when the 


basic necessities of life are 
satisfied. 

Similarly, household appliances 
such as arefrigerator, mixer, dish- 
washer, vaccum cleaner, and so 


on, are not a sign of an acquisitive 


instinct but are essential if one | 


wants to frea the women from 
household chores and enable 
them to work efficiently in vari- 
ous fields and -make a useful 
contribution to their country’s 
economy. 

It is the youth in any country 
which reflects the “new man”. 
To quote Yanaev, chairman of 
USSR Committee of youth orga- 
nisation: “The problems, activities 
and ideas of the Soviet youth are 
qualitatively different from that 
of the youth of foreign countries 
popularly called youth unrest. 
Here in our country we have faith 
in our fathers and in their revo- 
Jutionary traditions....” 

Bejoy Kumar Sinha writes 
very simply but effectively. He 
gives a varied and authentic 
account of the life of the people 
in the Soviet Union today, and 
answers many questions which 
people would like to pose. Jt is 
a most readable book. 

Swaha 





A MEM JRABLE YEAR 
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economic, industrial and agricul- 
tural activities. 

The year ahead is bound to be 
one of great challenges. The war 
and its aftermath have left us 
with many problems. The ter- 
mination of concessional food- 
grain import under PL 480 will 
materially change the pattern of 
traffic. : 

The foodgrain production in 
the Northern Region has been 
rising beyond all expectations and 
will witness afurther rise in the 
near future. This will undoub- 
tedly cast additional burdens on 
the Northern Railway for the 
movement of foodgrain traffic 
to far-flung areas. 

We are determined to meet 
this national obligation by careful 
planning of the manpower -re- 
sources, intensive utilisation of 
the existing assets and creation 
of new ones where absolutely 
inescapable. 
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Kulak Lobby in Action 


Vietnam For Ever [ ] Bureaucracy: 
Aspects of Alienation [ ] Thriving 
Press Monopoly [_] Psychology 
for “Arthik Swaraj? [] Lower 
Growth Rate Nets Higher Profits 


I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world’s problems and of 
India’s problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I] use 
this word I do so not ina 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however, 
something even more than 
an economic doctrine, it is a philosophy of life and as_ 
such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and 
the subjection of the Indian people except through 
Socialism. 
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of the needs of Indian industry. That 
part represents the men who are busy 
working out today the role IOL will be 
called upon to play in tomorrow's India. 
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scrutiny of the current needs and from 
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Kulak Lobby in Action 


THe two-day conference of the 
Chief Ministers held last 
week has revealed eloquently 
that the process of reorganisa- 
tion of the Congress party is 
still unfinished as also the conse- 
quences of the compromises made 
during the elections to the State 
Assemblies. 

The argument was advanced 
when the rich peasants and other 
vested interests were being given 
generous representation amongst 
the Congress candidates that 
this was part of the strategy to 
win over the mass bases of the 
Rightist parties. Some members 
of the Congress High Command 
who claim to represent the prag- 
matic wisdom of the party, dis- 
missed objections about selection 
of former Rajas, Maharajas, 
Jagirdars, rich landlords and 
big industrialists as Congress 
nominees With a scorn, and said 
that it would be unwise to push 
all the conservative and vested 
interests into the camp of the 
anti-Congress parties. 

There is no reason for such 
Congress leaders to claim that 
they are unhappy at the stubborn 
refusal of the Chief Ministers to 
lower the procurement prices of 
wheat, and they are now putting 
up facile attempts to distort the 
interpretation of the Central 
guidelines on lowering of ceiling 
laws and withdrawal of exemp- 
tions granted under the earlier 
ceiling laws. 

Smt Indira Gandhi might have, 
in anger at this recalcitrant atti- 
tude of the Chief Ministers, given 
vent to uncharitable outbursts; 
put the point is that the repre- 
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sentatives of the vested interests 
who rose to power in various 
States on the Indira bandwagon 
are now jeopardising not only the 
image of the Congress party and 
Smt Gandhi, but have given a 
rude shock to the credibility 
about the intentions and the 
capacity of the Congress leader- 
ship to enforce implementation 
of the party’s programme. 

The Chief Minister of Punjab, 
Giani Zail Singh, claimed at 
Vigyan Bhavan, where the Con- 
ference was held, that on the 
basis of the cost of production 
worked out by the Punjab Agri- 
cultura] University, the procure- 
ment prico of wheat should be 
raised to Rs 78 or Rs 80 per 
quintal. However, if he had 
probed a little bit more, he 
would not have missed the fact 
that a number of PAU personali- 
ties themselves were owners of 
big agricultural estates and direct- 
ly interested in higher procure- 
ment prices. 

The Agricultural Prices Com- 
mission which had suggested a re- 
duction of Rs 4to Rs 5 per quintal 
and imposition of a uniform price 
for the whole country, has cate- 
gorically stated that “even after 
a moderate reduction, the pro- 
curement price of wheat will be 
comfortably higher than the cost 
of production”. Since the Union 
Agriculture Ministry appears to 
be ignorant about the real cost 
of production of wheat, it was 
difficult for it to suggest which 
of the two versions—The APC’s 
or the Chief Ministers’-—was more 
correct. ” 

In fact, the entire discussion 


indicated a connivance between 
the Agriculture Ministry and 
the rich farmers’ lobby acting 
through some of the Chief Minis- 
ters. When Sri A.P. Shinde was 
asked, what the point was in con- 
tinuing to have the Agricultural 
Prices Commission when, year 
after year, its recommendations 
were rejected, and whether the 
Central Government had any 
view onthe controversy over the 
cost of production, he avoided 
the question and said that the 
Commission’s labours were very 
useful in a number of ways. 

The most stubborn opposi- 
tion to the APC’s recommenda- 
tions came from Punjab, Har- 
yana and Madhya Pradesh, the 
principal beneficiaries of an arti- 
ficially propped-up high price of 
wheat. The Central exchequer 
is paying a subsidy of Rs 133 
crores and the banking system 
has to advance a loan of about 
Rs 400 crores to these three 
States in order to sustain the 
price structure. Since nearly 
half of the procurement by the 
Food Corporation of India, is 
contributed by Punjab, it is but 
natural that the rich farmers of 
Punjab should have a vested in- 
terest in high prices of wheat. 

In the face of opposition by 
the kulak lobby and the Chief 
Ministers who still would like 
to depend on the rich peasants 
rather than on the rural masses 
for their political support, the 
opposition to such an attitude 
by the Chief Ministers of West 
Bengal, Mysore, Kerala and 
Jammu & Kashmir was naturally 
a voice in wilderness. 


ı Syed Mir Qasim, Chief 
Minister of Jammu & Kashmir, 
became so indignant at the at- 
titude of some of the State lea- 
ders that on the second day of 
the Conference he could not res- 
train himself from doing a bit of 
plain talking. Syed Mir Qasim 
told the other Chief Ministers 
that there was no point “in 
waxing eloquent” about land re- 
forms and socialism if they were 
not serious about giving land to 
the actual tiller. 

Implementation of land re- 
forms has been one of the major 
articles of the Congress Pro- 
gramme since the Ten-Point Pro- 
gramme was accepted; and more 
especially after the Congress 
split, the Bombay Cangress pass- 
ed what was then described as a 
time-bound programme for the 
implementation of the ceiling 
law. Not unexpectedly, the pro- 
mise was observed more in its 
breach. The Congress Election 
Manifesto for the mid-term 
elections to the Lok Sabha last 
year Teiterated the party’s com- 
mitment to land reforms and the 
Central Land Reforms Com- 
mittee, to which some of the 
Chief Ministers were coopted 
later, suggested reduction of ceil- 
ing on agricultural holdings from 
30 standard acres to 10 to 18 
standard acres in perennially ir- 
rigated double-cropped areas. 

The advocates of land reforms 
apparently have continued to 
underestimate the ingenuity 
which can be brought into ope- 
ration to circumvent and subvert 
the cziling laws. But those who 
have witnessed how the law of 
ceiling has been sabotaged dur- 
ing the last decade anda half, 
should hive known better that in 
some States the ceiling law was 
put on the statute book in mid- 
fifties but its implementation 
has been successfully shelved all 
these years. 

During this period, large- 
scale illegal transfers of land haye 
taken place and many State Gov- 
ernments have amended their 
law—in some cases more than 
once—to regularise these illegal 
transfers. Thus, to a very large 
extent the major objective of the 
ceiling law to distribute land 
among sections of agricultural 
labour who were denied land, 
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have so far remained unrealised. 

The Congress Election Mani- 
festo, 1972, made a specific re- 
ference to land reforms and 
stated: 

“Land reforms hold the key 
to greater efficiency in agricul- 
tural production and the evo- 
lution of a more egalitarian 
social order in rural areas. 
The Centre has taken the lead 
in the formulation of a national 
policy on legislation on land 
ceilings. The Central Land Re- 
forms Committee, with which 
Chief Ministers of a number of 
States were associated, has spelt 
out some specific directions in 
which the existing legislation on 
land ceilings should b2 modified. 
Ceiling should be applicable for 
the family asa whole, the term 
‘family’ being dəfined so as to 
include husband, wife and minor 
children. Where the number of 
members in the family exceeds 
five, additional land may bə 
allowed for each member in 
excess of five in such a minner 
that the total area admissible to 
the family does not exce2d twice 
the ceiling limit for a family. 
The ceiling fora family of five 
members may bs fixed within the 
range of 10 to 18 acres of per- 
ennially irrigated land capable of 
growing two crops. For other 
categories of land, conversion 
ratios should be fixed, taking 
into account availability of water, 
productivity, soil classification, 
crops grown, etc. There should 
also be an absolute ceiling for 
a family of five. Exemptions in 
the existing laws in favour of 
mechanised farms, well-managed 
farms, etc. need to be reviewed. 
Other exemptions in favour of 
plantations of tea, coffee, carda- 
mom, rubber, etc. will be carefully 
examined, The Centre has im- 
parted an impetus to land re- 
forms inthe States through the 
legislation it has enacted for 
West Bengal when the State came 
under President’s rule. The pro- 
gressive features of this legisla- 
tion need to be adopted more 
widely. 

“In matters relating to land 
reforms, the mere passing of 
legislation is not enough. The 
Congress party will lend its orga- 
nisational support to the Govern- 
ment in carrying out the reforms 


at the grass root level.’’ 

AICC General Secretary Dr 
Shankar Dayal Sharma was 
happy when he was permitted by 
the Congress Parliamentary 
Board to remind the Chief 
Ministers and the PCC Presi- 
dents to give top priority to the 
fulfilment of the pledge made in 
the Election Manifesto. He asked 
the Chief Ministers to observe 
not only the letter but also the 
spirit in which the reduction in 
ceilings had been promised. 

The Punjab Congress Assem- 
bly Party had earlier passed a 
resolution demanding that the 
ceiling should be 30 standard 
acres, that is, it should not be 
reduced. Such a brazen defiance 
of the Congress pledge evoked 
angry protests all over the coun- 
try and also by progressive 
members of Parliament. Perhaps 
the kulak lobby then realised that 
they had acted indiscreetly. Smt 
Gandhi was reported to have told 
Giani Zail Singh that the stand of 
the Punjab Congress members ~ 
was not correct and they 
should keep in mind the Congress 
High Command’s Election Mani- 
festo. 

Quickly, therefore, the tactics 
were changed, obviously to achieve 
the same objective. It was argued 
at the Chief Ministers’ Conference 
that the Central guidelines 
proposed a ceiling of 10 to 18 
standard acres of land which re- 
ceived perennial irrigation from 
Government sources. A disinge- 
nuous argument was put forward 
that in Punjab no land received 
perennial irrigation from public 
irrigation system; at some places 
the water supply was available 
only for six months and in some 
areas for eight months. Thus, it 
was argued that the ceiling limit 
would naturally have to be iu- 
creased proportionately. In other 
words, in areas where allegedly 
water was available only for six 
months, the ceiling limit should 
be 36 standard acres. 

Since the efficiency or other- 
wise of the irrigation system de- 
pends on the States and since 
there has been a tendency in 
most ofthe areas to overstretch 
the command of irrigation pro- 
jects,*it is but natural that the 
bureaucracy and the rich land- 
lords would join hands to 
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frustrate the objective of the 
Central guidelines. 

The Secretary of the Agricul- 
ture Ministry, Sri T. P. Singh, 
may claim that the Central guide- 
lines issued last year are unam- 
biguous, but opponents of land 
reforms would not agree with 
him. The Chief Ministers’ Con- 
ference discussed the question 
of exemptions. While the Centre 
itself, on the advice of the 
Ministries of Industrial Deve- 
lopment and Foreigf Trade, is 
in favourof allowing some ex- 
emptions to continue, it was not 


difficult for the Conference to ° 


arrive at a consensus. 

But the story does not end 
there. Had it been so, a clear 
picture on the question of exemp- 
tions would have emerged. This 
is precisely what the opponents 
of land reforms never want. 
They wish confusion to persist 
and procrastination to rule, giv- 
ing them time and opportunity 
to frustrate the purpose of the 
land reform, so persistently pro- 
mised by the Congress‘to the elec- 
torate. 

Some of the States, therefore, 
raised some “‘special problems”, 
to quote the Agriculture Secre- 
tary. These “special problems” 
will be discussed at a higher level. 
Naturally these discussions will 
takesometime. After the dis- 
cussions are over, the Union 
Agriculture Ministry will issue 
fresh guidelines on the question 
of exemptions. By that time the 
necessary steps would have been 
taken in most of the States where 
the kulak lobby dominates the 
ruling party to circumvent the 
proposed modifications in the 
ceiling law. 

The Congress Election Mani- 
festo cited the ordinance issued 
in West Bengal during the Presi- 
dent’s rule as a model for other 
States. The Chief Minister of 
UP, Sri Kamlapati Tripathi, how- 
ever, made it clear that the West 


Bengal provision in regard to or- . 


chards was not acceptable to 


m. 

Tho Planning Minister, Sri 
C. Subramaniam, in an elo- 
quent speech in the Lok Sabha 
said that the issue ofland re- 
forms “is where our sincerity is 
going to be tested, and not 
with regard to various other 
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actions which we are going to 


take”. But in the same speech 
there was a clever opening- 
for thos? who want to post- 


pone implementation of land 
reforms: “] hope and trust that 
within the next two years the 
atmosphere will clear in the 
country in such a way that we 
will be able to put through a 
radical land reform programme.” 
In other words, the Central 
leaders hope to create an atmos- 
phere “in two years” and then 
the question of putting through 
the land reform measures will 
perhaps arise. 

The entire story of imple- 
mentation of ceiling laws is 
a disgusting tale of hypocrisy 
and insincerity. The Chief Mini- 
sters Conference has only indicat- 
ed how the massive mandate by 
the people is no guarantee that the 
same would be implemented. Sri 
Subramaniam is aware that when 
Congress candidates were being 
selected, the name of a person 
having about 3,000 acres was 
recommended by the State leadars 
and alsa by one of Sri 
Subramaniam’s cabinet colleagu- 
es. The Planning Minister had 
opposed the name saying how 
such MLAs would be able to 
implement the ceiling law. Ulti- 
mately, however, the name was 
endorsed by the Centeral leader- 


ship of the party. Having sown 
the wind in selecting such ele- 
ments, the Congress leaders will 
have to reap the whirlwind. 

The only possibility of remedy- 
ing the situation is to build mass 
pressures from within the Cong- 
ress and by joint actions of all 
progressive forces. If that is nat 
done, either on the patently poor 
excuse of inefficient public irriga- 
tion system, vast desert areas, or 
difficult hilly tracts and thick 
forests, the objectives of land re- 
forms would be frustrated. The 
new clamour demanding the 
simultaneous imposition of ceiling 
onrural and urban property is 
also aimed at shelving the ques- 
tion for the time being. In prin- 
ciple, the approach is not wrong 
but in reality, it is a, subterfuge 
for evasion. ` 

Within the Congress party two 
powerful lobbies continue to 
operate with the blatant aim of 
diluting or distoring the party’s 
stand on economic issues. While 
one lobby wants the larger indus- 
trial houses to be given all op- 
portunity for further growth, it 
seeks to project its prograssive 
image by taking a "radical posture 
on the question of land reforms. 
The other lobby pretends to take 
a progressive posture vis-a-vis the 
monopoly houses and the private 
sector in industry, but it zealously 
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guards the interests ofthe rich 
farmers. There is both a contra- 
diction and a convergence 
between these two lobbies 
which are reflected in planning 
and other economic policies of 
the Government. 

The Congress Governments at 
the Centre and in theStates can- 
not ultimately play hide and seek 
with the burning issues for an 
indefinite period. Nor will they 
be able to enforce their palliatives 
intended to put down the immi- 
nent forest-fire of discontent 
among the people unless they are 
prepared to restructure the pro- 
perty and production relations, 
both in the countryside and in 
the town. om 

If the State Assembly elections 


were expected to bring into being 
Governments which will streng- 
then Smt Gandhi’s hands in ful- 
filling her pledge to the people, 
the first post-election Chief Minis- 
ters’ Conference has belied those 
hopes. The Congress Chief Minis- 
ters and the Pradesh Congress 
Presidents will meet again to- 
wards the middle of May. 
Minister of State for Planning, 
Sri Mohan Dharia, is rather 
complacent that it would be 
possible to make the State Go- 
vernments implement the pledges 
on land reform “without sacking 
any, Chief Minister”. One would 
like to share his optimism but it 
is difficult to do so. 

Smt Indira Gandhi who, in the 
final analysis, is answerable to 


the people of this country and 
who knows the pulse of the 
people more than any other of 
her colleagues, will have to assert 
her political authority and make 
the new State leaders relent from 
their short-sighted and dangerous 
recalcitrance on these burning 
issues. Otherwise, the prospect 
of new differentiations inside the 
Congress organisation has to be 
taken up seriously. In this pro- 
cess, mass movement for the im- 
plementation of the election 
mandate, on the part of the Left 
outside the Congress, will streng- 
then the hands of the progressives 
within it. 

MRK. 
April 18 


Vietnam For Eyer 


T” US Administration must 
keep a count of the dead 
and maimed men, women and 
children and the magnitude of 
vandalism that it has to indulge 
in to save the face of a war 
criminal called Nixon, acting 
. as the puppet of the Pentagon. 

This is very necessary, because 
soon it will be forced to account 
for its barbarous acts in Viet- 
nam before the people of 
the United States and the 
world, as were Hitler’s minions 
at the Nuremberg trials. Hitler 
tried to escapa the day of reckon- 
ing by committing suicide, as did 
some of his close associates. 

That is recent history—just 
over twenty-five years ago. And 
those who try to ignore the inex- 
orable laws of History, as did 
Hitler, cannot but follow the path 
traversed by him. The enormity of 
the crimes of Hitler was no more 
than what Nixon is perpetrating 
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daily with saturation bombing, 
defoliation, “pacification”, con- 
centration camps and now “elec- 
tronic” warfare against the entire 
people of Indochina. History has 
never allowed such crimes against 
humanity to go unpunished. 
Nixon is trying to undo His- 
tory as was tried by his prede- 
cessor Johnson. The evidence 
against Johnson is recorded in the 
pages of the sensational Pentagon 
Papers. AU that this former US 
President had succzeded in 
achieving after a huge toll of both 
American and Vietnamese lives, 
innumerable My Lais and a bar- 
barous chemical warfare, was the 
solid opposition of the people of 
the United States against this dirty 
war, and the shattering Tet offen- 
sive of February 1968, which to- 
tally finished his chances of 
another Presidential run. 
The heroic liberation forces 
of South Vietnam not only forced 


a stoppage of US bombing of the 
North, but also the presence of 
the US representatives at the 
Paris conference table for a 
peaceful settlement of the war. 
Despite the superiority in arms 
and the numbers in uniform, the 
US imperialists were forced to 
retreat before -the indomitable 
freedom urge of the Vietnamese 
people. Johnson was made to 
bow before the growing anti-war 
movement within the United 
States and all over the world. He 
had to initiate withdrawal of 
American troops through what 
he called de-Americanization 
policy in the Vietnam war. 

But Nixon refused to learn 
from it. lt is anextension of 
the same Johnson policy which 
Nixon has now publicised as 
Vietnamization policy—a policy 
ofmaking Asians fight Asians. 
It is not a withdrawal from 
the soil of Indochina as 
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demanded by all right-thinking 
people in the United States and 
in every country of the world, 
but an escalation of the Vietnam 
war using the puppet Saigon 
troops in place of the American 
ground troops. It was with this 
very objective that the US aggtres- 
sion against Cambodia was 
launched and the marauding 
sorties in Laos intensified. 

The Kissinger-operated White 
House resorted to brazen- 
faced lies and told the US 
citizens that the extension of 
the war throughout the Indo- 
chinese soil was to facilitate the 
- return of the American soldiers 
to their homes. In practice, 
Vietnamization meant training 
and equipping of the puppet 
troops to manage the ground- 
level warfare under the protection 
of US air and naval bombard- 
ment, withthe help of super- 
electronics. 

That is exactly what is hap- 
pening today in Vietnam. Nixon 
is trying to show to the Ameri- 
can people that he can continue 
the war in Vietnam while keep- 
ing to his “schedule of with- 
drawal”? of American soldiers. 
But as was his predecessor, 
Nixon has also been shown the 
tremendous capacity and cap- 
ability of the Vietnamese people 
to withstand the worst war atro- 
cities and inflict dire punishment 
on the aggressors. 

Nixon was apparently con- 
vinced of the success of his Viet- 
namization policy. His publicity 
men went out to advertise it all 
over the world. They said 
Vietnamization was so complete 
that now only stray assaults from 
the liberation forces could be 
possible, which could be dealt 
with easily by the puppet 
troops. The high pressure Ameri- 
can propaganda had its tragic 
aspect for Nixon. He was 
taken in by his own lies. 

Fortified by the foolishness of 
his own propaganda, Nixon re- 
sorted to another gimmick. He 
broke off the Paris peace talks 
and withdrew from the confer- 
ence table, imagining that now 
he could dictate from a position 
of strength. Like all puny men 
with swollen heads, Nixon felt 
he could now strut about likea 
“winner”. 
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He needed this peychepaices 
prop after his recent humiliation 
inthe Bay of Bengal when ths 
“mighty? US Seventh Fleet 
showed its tattered flag but 
totally failed to frighten the 
Mukti Bahini and the Indian 
armed forces which wre together 
speedily closing the ring round 
another US puppet army—that 
of Yahya Khan of Pakistan. 
Nixon’s blandishments could 
not stop the liberation of Bangla- 
desh, nor an inglorious end to 
the puppet Pakistani troops. 

The people of Vietnam with 
the'r long years of heroic experi- 
ence in thefreedom struggle first 
against the Japanese, and then 
against the French, and now 
against the most powerful imperia- 
list aggressors, know the meaning 
of all the manoeuvres of the 
Nixon Administration. They have 
provided unmistakable proof that 
even the strongest imperialist 
power on earth cannot defeat a 
people determined to win their 
freedom. 

The people of Vietnam have 
shown that if Nixon and his 
Pentagon generals are deter- 
mined to protect their protege 
Thieu, they will have to fly him 
out to Washington along with 
other American personnel in 
Vietnam before it is too late. 
For the puppet troops have 
already started surrendering to 
the People’s Liberation Armed 
Forces—some of them in regi- 
ment strength. Ths US Adminis- 
tration is no more able to 
depend onits puppet. It is re- 
introducing American troops 
ona vain bid to halt the offensive 
of the liberation forces. 

The barbarous bombing of 
Hanoi and Haiphong in North 
Vietnam can never succeed in 
its objective to slow down the 
progress of the PLAF; it has 
only intensified the resistance 
and counter-offensive of the 
people. Like. a jackal with its 
tail caught in a cleft, Nixon is 
now hitting out on every side 
and at everything. But despera- 
tion will be of no help to him. 

Along with the people of 
Vietnam, the other two Indo- 
chinese peoples—of Cambodia and 
Laos—have also launched new 
offensives against the US aggres- 
sors. The Nixon puppets in 


Cambodia are squealing like pigs 
before the massive onslaughts of 
the freedom forces. All together, 
the peoples of ‘Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia and Laos have gone on the 
offensive, making it mote and 
more difficult for the imper alist 
ageregsors to retain their foot- 
hold on the Indochinese soil. 

The Johnson Administration 
had to learn its lesson the hard 
way from the 1968 Tet offensive 
and come to the conference table, 
But Nixon and his expert advisers 
includingthe professor of Austro- 
Hungarian history who had learnt 
nothing since then, are trying to 
mock at History, forgetting that 
whoever tries to spit at the sun 
has only his own face splashed 
with it. 

The Vietnamese people today 
have already won the first round. 
Nixon’s Vietnamization policy is 
in shambles. Itis not only the 
countryside but also important 
towns and district headquarters 
allover South Vietnam—in the 
north, centre and south—that 
have come under the powerful 
blows of tha PLAF. The US and 
its puppets are in no position 
even to protect Saigon from the 
repeated assaults of the liberation 
forces. 

The world today knows that 
the fall of An Loc has been made 
possible by the joint action of the 
PLAF from outside and the up- 
rising of the people inside. And now 
the call has gone the rounds asking 
the people everywhere in Vietnam 
to unleash a mighty tornado 
to sweep away the hated foreign 
aggressors and their puppets. 

The progressive, peace-loving 
peoples all over the world are ex- 
pectantly awaiting that day, even 
as they, along with the people of 
the United States, expand and 
intensify their struggle to halt the 
barbarous US military adventure 
in Indo-China and force the 
Nixon Administration back to the 
conference table. 

There is hardly any possibility 
to save Nixon’s face now. That is 
why it has become all the more 
necessary for the US Administra- 
tion to keep a count of the 
maimed, the dead and the 


destruction it has wrought in 

Vietnam. It will have to ac- 
count for them. 

April 19 
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Press in 
1970: 
Monopoly 
Thrives 


J. P. CHATURVEDI 


Pd 


T™ fifteenth Report of the Regi- 
- strar of Newspapers presented 
to Parliament recently, conveys the 
same old story of top ninc or ten 
papərs and their auxiliaries in- 
creasing their circulation, news- 
prints ontitlement and advertise- 
ment proportion at tha cost of 
small and medium newspapers. 
The newsprints policy was 
designed to prevent growth of 
chain papers and help small and 
medium papers but a look at the 
latest figures indicates that small 
and medium papers were not able 
to take any advantage and big 
papers, barring Bengali and Tamil 
Author is President, Delhi Union of 
Journalists, and Chief of the New Delhi 
Bureau of the 4j of Varanasi. 
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languages, had their onward 
march unhindered. A look at 
tħe circulation of top 19 news- 
papers will confirm that except 
for Daily Thanthi of Madras (which 
is not allied to any industrial 
house and had reached a maxi- 
mum circulation earlier), all 
others are progressing at a gallop- 
ing speed. (See Table) 

Within two years, there was 
an increase of more than 37,000 
copies in circulation of Ananda 
Bazar Patrika, an increase of 
26,000 copies in Malayala Mano- 
rama, an increase of 44,000 in 
Jugantar,an increase of 19,000 
in Lokasatta, an increase of 
34,000 Nav Bharat Times, Delhi, 
an increase of 24,000 Hindustan, 
Delhi, an increase of 18,000 in 
Hindustan Times, Delhi, an in- 
crease of 3,000 in Statesman, 
Calcutta, an increase of 29,000 in 
Kerala Kaumudi, an increase of 
16,000 Mathrubhumi, Ernakulam, 
an increase of 8,000 in Mathru- 
bhumi, Calicut, an increase of 
6,000 in Indian Express, Bombay, 
an increase of 8,000 in Dina- 
mani, Madurai, an increase of 
21,000 in Maharashtra Times, 
Bombay, and an increase of 
17,000 in Sakal, Poona. 

It is interesting to note that 
while the circulation of the Hindu 
of Madras dropped a bit, the 
combined circulation of its 
Madras, Bangalore and Coim- 
batore editions increased from 
1,59,142 to 1,85,980 in 1970. 
Similarly, Daily Thanthi of Madras 
showed a steep fall, but it is ex- 
plained by the fact that a new 
edition was started in Vellore 
and the combined circulation of 
Madras, Coimbatore, Madurai, 
Tiruchirapalli, Tirunelveli and 
Vellore editions have shown a 


marginal decline when it went: 


down from 3,01,921 in 1969 to 
2,98,010 in 1970. 

Out of tote! circulation of 
46 Tamil dailies, which was 8.31 
lakhs in 1970, the two chains 
alone had a total circulation of 
4,51,366 copies, which is more 
than 50 per cent. 

In Bengali also, the mono- 
poly of two newspapers conti- 
nued unabated. Out of the total 
circulation of 17 Bengali dailies 
which stood at 4,94,000, Ananda 
Bazar and Jugantar alone account- 
ed for 4, 37,690, leaving the balance 


of 56,310 copies to be distributed 
among 15 other dailies. While 
circulation of the first two went 
up, there was a decline in the 
total circulation of Bengali 
dailies from 5,17,000 and it is 
clear that the sufferers were lesser 
circulating dailies. Thus, there 
is a clear picture of two groups 
controlling 91 per cent of the 
total circulation, driving the 
smaller papers away from tho 
market. 

The same was the story in 
Telugu language. Total circula- 
tion of 15 dailies was 2,16,000. Of 
them, Andhra Prabha (Vijayawada 
and Bangalore) had a circulation 
of 1,06,140 and Andhra Patrika 
had a circulation of 45,107. 
Among Telugu weeklies also, the 
circulations were shared by theso 
two papers, the  circu'ation of 
Andhra Prabha weekly being 
1,26,417 and of Andhra Patrika 
weekly (Andha Sachitra Var 
Patrika) 75,4°0. Total circulation 
of 100 Telugu weeklies was 
3,88,000 and this shows the 
dominant position of the two 
houses. 

It will be worthwhile to have 
a look at the circulation trends 
in English. According to the 
Press Registrar, there were 82 
dailies in English, and their total 
circulation was 20,929,000. It is 
claimed by the protagonists of 
big monop?ly houses that the 
increase in circulation of news- 
papers has been natural, based 
On incredse in population and 
literacy, and has not thwarted 
the growth of other papers. 

Circulation is not the only 
test of progress. The revenue 
and resources available are 
necessary yardsticks, but circu- 
lation is also an indication. Now, 
when we come to English papers, 


a) 


rl 


wearo aware that they command ~ 


a circulation which is more 
than 25 per cent of the circulation 
of all the dailies in India. The 
total increase in circulation of 
English dailies compared to last 
year was 1,37,000 or about 14 per 
cent. Butit will be interesting to 
note that seven newspaper chains 
command a total circulation of 
12,92,374 copies. These}7 units are 
Indian Express (4,48,018), Times 
of Inda (2,61,472), Statesman 


(Continued on page 37) 
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103rd BIRTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF 
LENIN 


Symbol 
of 
Bright 
Future 


ZIAUL HAQ 


JAWAHARLAL Neeru has written 
about V.I. Lenin in tho Glimp- 
ses of World History that “as 
time passes he grows greater”, 
and that “he lives... in the 
mighty work he did and in the 
hearts of hundreds of millions.”’. 

These statements about Lenin, 
the leader of the great October 
Socialist Revolution and the 
founder of the mighty Soviet 
State, are indeed more true 
about Lenin than any other in- 
dividual in history. Not for 
nothing is Lenin called the genius 
of mankind. As time passes, 
his greatness is revealed to more 
and more people and to more 
and more nations. At the same 
time among those already acqu- 
ainted with his name and work, 
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the realisation of his greatness 
and of the decisive nature of 
the contribution made by him to 
human adv nce, grows constant- 
ly with the passage of time. 

Along with this grows the 
desire to know more and more 
about him and to acquire a ful- 
ler and deeper understanding of 
his work. Quite a considerable 
part in helping to disseminate 
this knowledge was played by 
the celebration of the Lenin Cen- 
tenary three years ago. But natur- 
ally that could only whet the 
appetite and it remains a moot 
question for all lovers of Lenin 
here as to what they can do not 
Once in & year but on a conti- 
nuing day to day basis—to help 
satisfy the ever-growing demand 
for knowledge about Lenin, his 
teaching and work. 

Events in our part of the 
world during the last one year 
have brought Lenin’s handiwork, 
the Soviet Union, much nearer 
to the hearts and consciousness 
of the people. The vibrant 
humanism and unlimited truth- 
fulness and loyalty to principles 
combined with quiet and yet 
manifest determination to back 
preclamations with decisive 
action—these were the essentially 
Leninist qualities revealed dur- 
ing the last year in the Soviet 
stand overthe Bangladesh issue. 
The outcome understandably is 


enhanced admiration, respect 
and affection for the Soviet 
Union. 


It.is no longer just a question 
of those wh» have decided to 
subscribe to the communist ideo- 
logy; it is now a very much 
wider section of people that is 
eager to acquire knowledge about 
the Soviet Union, the sort of 
society existing there, the princi- 
ples on which it is founded and 
the sort of man its great founder 
was. 
One cannot but draw atten- 
tion to the challenging task of 
meeting this demand on the 
103rd birth anniversary of Lenin, 
April 22,1972, What sort of man 
was the leader of the Bolshevik 
Party which led the vitorious 
onslaught against autocracy and 
capitalist rule in Russia? It is 
interesting at this stage to draw 
attention to light thrown on this 
from an obscure corner, because 


the familiar sources are all too 
well-known 

Max Beer a socialist scholar of 
Polish origin, who was closely as- 
sociated with the Fabians in the 
twenties and thirties, has a chap- 
ter “Interview with Lenin” in his 
autobiographical collection, Fifty 
Years of International Socialism. 
Beer recalls the impression Lenin 
made on him during their first 
contact in London in June 1902. 

“There was then nothing 
striking in his appearance. It 
was a fairly well-nourished, mid- 
dle-aged man of medium height 
with a round head, fair comp- 
lexion, friendly grey eyes, and 
firm mouth. His wife looked 

ounger, a lithe figure and slight- 
y taller than he.... 

“Lenin and his wife lived an 
austere life, in total abstinence 
from smoking and alcohol and 
all those articles of food which 
in a working class family would 
be called luxuries. They did 
their housework by thems-lves 
and alternated weekly in the 
work; one week he swept the 
room and kitchen, made th- beds, 
prepared the food, and the next 
week it was her turn to care for 
the house. She helped him in his 
literary work, made researches in 
the British Museum and copied his 
manuscripts. Besides editing the 
Iskra, he was at that time engag- 
ed in writing his work on the 
agrarian development of Russia. 
They looked a very happy couple 
united in love and spiritual com- 
radeship. He had a fine sense of 
humour, and could roar with 
laughter at a good joke.” 

Beer again Came in contact 
with Lenin during the latter’s 
second emigration, in 1911, 
again in London. Beer writes: 
“In March 1911, I was standing 
in the British Museum reading 
room, lookingup a catalogue vol- 
ume, Raising my eyes from the 
folio, I was surprised to see Lenin 
standing opposite to me, likewise 
searching in a catalogue volume- 
We greeted one another, and he 
invited me to have lunch with 
him. 

‘I looked at him closely, and 
it was not the same Lenin whom 
I had known in 1902-04. An 
ascetic face, burning eyes, a 
monk and a missionary and a 
crusader, he had evidently lost in 
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bodily weight, but had gained in 
fervour, self-confidence, and 
authority; he had in the interval 
added cubits to his stature.” 

Beer then goes on to narrate 
some of the argum‘nts he had 
with Lenin, and recalls: 

“Except for the passion with 
which the last sentence [about 
man being ‘a tremendous social 
forcc’-—ZH] was uttered, Lenin’s 
exposition of the Bolhsevist 
Policy was spoken in a dispassion- 
ate and simple manner, some- 
thing like that of an accountant 
explaining the various items in 
a balance-sheet. While the 
German Social Democrats hardly 
ever touched revolution, and 
saw in it something mysterious, 
a far off portent, hidden in the 
recessess of eternal evolution, 
Lenin dealt with it aS an event 
which he expected to materialize 
any day, and for which suitable 
preparations should be made.” 

eer then proceeds to give the 
following interesting evaluation 
which, though erring on the side 
of making Lenin a predominantly 
Russian phenomenon, is illumi- 
nating: 

“Lenin was the only great 
Russian Socialist who combined 
Western learning with Russian 
revolutionary tradition and ex- 
perience. The old Narodniks, 
the first generation of Russian 
Socialist intelligentsia from about 
1840 to 1885, were mainly Eas- 
terners, th'nking lightly of .he 
‘rotten’ West; the older genera- 
tion of Marxists, like Plekhanov 


and the Menshevik leaders, who 
opposed the WNarodniks, were 
mainly Westerners trying to 
bring to the benighted Russian 
the light of the West, which 
proved to be a social democratic 
rushlight... (Lenin) though living 
and studying for years in Central 
and Western Europe and admir- 
ing much of what he found 
there (had) his heart and his spirit 
always dwelling in his Russian 
land. in the midst of its workers 
and peasants, and in the records 
of its revolutionary martyrs from 
the time of the Decembrists (1826) 
to that of the last fighters of the 
Narodnaya Volyq, among whom 
was his martyred brother, 
Alexander, whose pseudonym 
was ‘Lenin’. They all bequeathed 
to him much that went to the 
making of Bolshevism.” 

The “Eastern” aspect of Lenin 
is also brought out by one who 
is indeed greatest disciple of 
Lenin that the East has produced, 
namely, Ho Chi Minh. 

“Lenin wins the heart of the 
Asian people,” wrote Ho Chi 
Minh, “not only by his genius, 
but also by his contempt, for 
luxury, his love for work, the 
purity of his personal life, his 
simplicity, in a. word, his 
nobility and moral greatness.” 
(“Lenin and the Eastern Peoples”, 
article in Le Paria, July 1924) 

In another article titled 
“Lenin and the East’’, written for 
the fourth anniversary of Lenin’s 
death, Ho Chi Minhwrote: 


“Lenin opened a new, truly 


revolutionary era in the colonial 
countries. i 

“Lenia was the first to con- 
demn outright all the prejudices 
against the colonial peoples which 
had become firmly entrenched in 
the minds of many European and 
American workers His theses 
on the colonial issue, endorsed 
by the Comintern, brought about 
a whole revolution in the op- 
pressed countries. . 

“The colonial representatives 
who attended the Comintern 
congresses will never forget the 
attention paid to them by Lenin, 
their leader and comrade, nor his 
ability to grasp the most com- 
plex and purely local working 
conditions. Since then each of 
us has had more than sufficient 
proof of his correct judgement 
and his valuable instructions.... 

“For all the oppressed and 
dependent peoples, Lenin signifies 
aturning point in the grim history 
of their existence deprived of all 
rights, and stands as the symbol of 
anew bright future.” (emphasis in 
original.) 

The moving piece that Ho 
Chi Minh wrote on Lenin’s death 
is both a declaration of faith 
and a pledge given to the be- 
loved leader, a pledge that has 
been fully redeemed by the great 
disciple: 

“During his lifetime he was 
our father, teacher, comrade and 
adviser Now he is a lodestar 
leading us to social revolution. 

“Lenin is incarnated in our 
activities; he is immortal.” 
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FOURTH PLAN: 
AN APPRAISAL 


‘Necessary 
Psychology 
for 
“Arthik 
Swaraj” 


V. B. SINGH 


FAncwation from verbosity 
is the beginning of planning. 
We cannot afford to be sentimen- 
talists, although sentiments are 
necessary. We have to recognise 
facts as facts and not convert 
facts into fiction. : ; 
I find that Indian history is 
being re-written in a simple 
fashion. The term “class” has been 
picked up from Marx. But class, 
in terms of scientific explanation, 
is not determined by caste, reli- 
gion and place of origin. Capi- 
talist class means the group own- 
ing the means of production and 
occupying a vital position with 
regard to the general productive 
and distributive system. There- 
fore, the concept of Marwari- 
- Gujarati bourgeoisie controlling 


Based on the speech delivered by 
Dr Singh on April12, in the Rajya 
Sabha during the debate on the Mid- 
term Appraisal of the Fourth Plan. 
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the country is a misnomer, it is 
misleading history. 

It is simply a capitalist class, 
irrespective of the fact to which 
religion it belongs, to which caste 
it belongs and ‘to which commu- 
nity it belongs. Caste and religion 
are irrelevant to the issue. The 
issue is that India has a capita- 
list class and that class has its hold 
on the means of production, and 
from that hold the economy has 
to be emancipated. 

Similarly, there is also talk 
about New Delhi’s control over 
West Bengal. WhenI joined the 
Lucknow University, all my 
teachers were Bengalees. And the 
few teachers who came from UP 
told me, “This University is con- 
trolled by the Bengalees and we 
area colony of Bengal. Who are 
these Bengalees? , The East India 
Company employed these people 
as clerks, They learnt English, 
moved westwards with the East 
India Company and enslaved us, 
whereas our forefathers fought in 
the First War of Independence. 
Therefore, the Britishers, with the 
help of this class, are exploiting 
us.” 

We protested against this 
ideology and repudiated it. We 
called it sectarian and anti-na- 
tional. We said, “The country is a 
country as a whole, from Bengal to 
NWEP, from Kashmir to Kanya- 
kumari. We costitute one count- 
Ty and there is one rule, and that 
is the British rule.” I am sur- 
prised that similar sectarian talks 
are being perpetuated. 

Some have quoted Gandhiji’s 
dialogue with Fischer. Gandhiji 
had also concluded that land 
belongs to God, and the people 
living on the land have a write 
over it- It is this question of land 
tothe tiller, a living wage to those 
who work, which are the central 
problems before the country. And 
this, I think, is one rational ex- 
planation of the slogan, Garibi 
Hatao. 

Then the question comes, 
what instrument is provided in 
our Constitution, what instru- 
ments are provided in our plan- 
ning documents through which 
we can transform the economy 
from the level of subsistance to 
one of comfortable living. If one 
refers to the Second Five Year 


Plan strategy, he will find, it is . 


clearly stated there: 

“In a growing economy which 
gets increasingly diversified, there 
is scope for both the public and 
the private sectors to expand 
simultaneously. But it is inevi- 
table, if development is {to pro- 
ceed at a fast pace and is to 
contribute effectively tothe attain- 
ment of larger social ends in 
view, that the public sector must 
grow not only absolutely but also 
relatively to the private sector.” 

- Now, both the relative “and 
absolute growth of the public 
sector is the essence of India’s 
mixed economy. There are two 
parts of our planning: one is 
strategy and the other is imple- 
mentation. Ifthere is a gap bet- 
ween the two, it is our task to 
narrow the gap, if {not to remove 
it altogether, and it is against this 
background that 1 would-pick up, 
one by one, some ofthe points 
that arise out of the Fourth Plan 
Mid-term Appraisal. 

The central conclusion that 
emerges from the present docu- 
ment is very alarming, namely, 
Z per cent industrial growth in 
the first eight months of 1971. 
The strategy that the Planning 
Commission document suggests 
is—enhancing investment, éspeci- 
ally inthe public sector. I would 
like to submit that the time has 
come to revise and enlarge the 
Industrial Policy Resolution of 
1956, because the expansion of 
the public sector today does not 
mean simply the expansion of 
new undertakings, but alsotaking 
over and nationalising such under- 
takings, specially in the consumer 
sectors, which are profit-generat- 
ing and not merely sick indus- 
tries. 

Thus, the new Industrial 
Policy Resolution has to suggest 
what the criteria are on which 
nationalisation has to proceed in 
future rather than depending on 
some ad hoc arrangement. It has 
also to suggest the criteria in 
terms of the aesthetic sense and 
mental health of the population so 
that industries like cinema and 
liquor are not allowed to play 
havoc with the aesthetic sense 
and health of the population. 

Therefore, what is most essen- 
tial is working out an industrial 
policy resolution which gives a 
guide as to how future industrial 
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expansion of the public sector 
has to take place both by start- 
ing new undertakings and by 
taking over the old ones which 
are not being fully utilised and 
which are potentially good for 
the nation. 

To make public undertakings 
more profitable and efficient, it is 
time to work out details of collec- 
tive agreements at the plant level 
between the management and the 
‘trade unions so that wages, pro- 
fits and production, all can go up 
simultaneously. 

The performance of the private 
sector has revealed that the Big 
Business is no longer an asset to 
the country. The policy so far 
has been of helping the private 
sector through the creation of 
infrastructure and through public 
financial institutions. 

The time has come for the 
Government to step in to regulate 
the production and investment in 
the private sector as well. For 
regulating the physical and finan- 
cial activities of the private sector 
it is essential to nationalise audi- 
ting of firms after a certain in- 
come level so that the capacity to 
pay is correctly known and loop- 
holes for tax evasion are plugged. 
Such an economic reform will 
certainly be more feasible today 
in view of the nationalisation of 
banks. 

In so far as small entrepre- 
neurs are concerned, it is not 
clear from the Mid-term Apprai- 
sal document as to what steps 
the Planning Commission and the 
Government of India are visualis- 
ing for helping them in addition 
to giving them licences. 

One of the weakest points in 
Indian planning, since the Second 
Five Year Plan, has been its un- 
necessary investment in the trans- 
port sector. The crucial point is 
not of additional investments but 
a recognition of the fact thata 
reorganisation and better utilisa- 
tion of the installed capacity, 
both in the public and private 
sectors, will generate that type 
of service which is envisaged in 
the first chapter of the Planning 
Commission’s document. 

In the chapter on public sector 
finances the Mid-term Appraisal 
document rightly underscores the 
point that the appropriate method 
of bringing agricultural incomes 
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within the general framework of 
direct incomes taxation would be 
to have a single unified system of 
tax on both agricultural and non- 
agricultural incomes. 

I suggest that this approach 
should also be extended to the 
question of merging the sales tax 
with the excise, and giving the 
States their due share so that the 
unproductive expenditure on ad- 
ministration is reduced and in- 
vestible fundsare made available 
for productive enterprises. 

If the prices are to be control- 
led, there is no escape from the 
fact that increase in productivi- 
ty, whether in agriculture or in 
industry, is also to be shared by 
the consumers In other words, 
it means that the procurement 
prices of foodgrains have to be 
slightly lowered as recommended 
by the Agricultural Prices Com- 
mission, consisting of competent 
economists. 

The threat of demonstration 
by big farmers and kulaks repre- 
sents a political elements in it and 
it could have been more than coun- 
ter-balanced by the consumers’ 
demonstration had there been no 
institution of dearness allowance 
so that the workers would be also 
free to demonstrate. Govern- 
ment should see whether they 
should not merge dearness allo- 
wance with basic wage at certain 
price and income levels. 

Increased labour productivity 
is a key to economic development. 
This is true both for industrial 
and agricultural sectors. On 
page 104 of the document, there 
isa mention of functional literacy 
for the farmers. 

Such talks have been going on 
for a long time. If the nation 
has to grow, as it must, adult 
education must becompleted in 
agricultural and industrial sectors 
within a decade. For this, de- 
tailed execises are to be complet- 
ed in the relevant Ministries. 
While there is talk of adult edu- 
cation of late, there is no apprai- 
sal of the implementation of 
higher education in the plan 
document. 

In the chapter on housing, it 
has been explicity declared that 
this is mainly the problem of the 
private sector. This is not asocia- 
listic approach. If land goes to the 
tiller, house should go to the 


dweller. How to implement 
such a policy? That has to be 
worked out. 

Speculation in urban lands 
and increased prices of building 
meterials have increased the cost 
of building industry. Palatial 
buildings and slums coexist in 
cities. A policy to promote uti- 
lity house construction and to 
put a curb on the construction 
of palatial houses is immediately 
called for. 

No thought seems to have 
been given as to how to reduce 
the cost of construction and 
enact laws which facilitate the 
acquisition of land and protect 
the interests of urban tenants. 
State laws on the subject are not 
only conflicting, but are heavily 
loaded in fayour of landlords. 
Therefore, a Central directive, 
through a model Bill, is urgently 
called for. 

A four-tier planning machi- 
nery has been suggested. It is 
regrettable that planning machi- 
nery at the State, district and 
village levels does not exist. 

Some circulars might have 
been sent to the State govern- 
ments asking them to constitute 
Planning Boards. In certain 
States such Boards have been 
constituted. But they are not 
competent for serious exercises 
in planning. Therefore, I would 
suggest that under the supervision 
of the Planning Commission, 
planning units may be constituted 
at the State, district and village 
levels. 

I would also like to submit 
that there should be more auto- 
nomy because centralisation and 
decentralisation are just two as- 
pects or faces of planning. I am 
not referring to medieval decen- 
tralisation which facilitated 
foreign invasion and weakening 
of the nation. 

Lastly, the country has suc- 
cessfully concluded a defensive 
war. But war on poverty cannot 
be complete without a war on 
concentration of wealth, whether 
created by indigenous capitalists 
or by foreign monopolists. The 
moment the Government of India 
and the nation give a call for 
eliminating monopolies, it will 
create the necessary psychology 
which will take us to our declar- 
ed goal of Arthik Swaraj. 
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Lower 
Growth Rate 
Brings 
Higher 
Profits 


GILBERT LOBO 


‘Amst Stagnation in the over- 
all industrial growth during 
1970 and 1971, the larger com- 
panies inthe private sector not 
only earned larger profits, but 
accumulated greater reserves and 
declared higher dividends than 
ever before. 

Larger doses of taxes, mount- 
ing costs of raw materials and 
the sa-called rise in wages not 
only failed to make any dent in 
profits, but actually increased the 
net disposable income in the 
hands of the corporate sector. 
How did the private sector 
achieve this miracle? Was it 
because of its efficiency or be- 
cause of the fact that the tax 
structure provides enough loop- 


holes by way of incentives? And - 


inflationary trends, in any case, 
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ebnefit those who particularly 
Produce goods to cater to the 
elite of the society. 

The Economic Survey present- 
ed to Parliament by the Finance 
Minister makes a gloomy reading 
when it comes to industrial 
gtowth. It says that there is “a 
distinct slowing down in the 
growth of industrial production 
from about the middle of 1970, 
with the result that during 1970- 
71 the rate of growth in the or- 
ganised sector was-only about 3.7 
per cent as against 6.8 per cent 
in 1969~70....” i 

“The tempo of industrial 
activity has shown signs of dece- 
leration in the more recent 
years. After recording an annual 
rate of growth of 6.4 per cent in 
1968 and 7.1 per cent in 1969, 
the rate of increase in industrial 
autput declined to 4.8 per cent 
in 1970. The decelerating trend 
became more pronounced in the 
latter half of 1970, during which 
period a rise of only 3 par cent 
over the level attained in the cor- 
responding psriod of 1969 was 
recorded. 

“According to the latest avail- 
able statistics, during the first 
sight months of 1971 (January— 
August 1971) the rise in the index 
of industrial productian was 2 
per cent compared to 5.5 per cent 
during the corresponding period 
of the previous year.” 

The report adds that ‘The 
slowing down in the rate of in- 
dustrial growth has been fairly 
pervasive.” 

But the Economic Survey’s 
report on the over-all perform- 
ance of the industrial sector, has 
to be compared with the study of 
the Economic Times Research 
Bureau of March20, which says 
‘Mistinct allround improvement 
in 1971—Rise in Corporate Divi- 
dends”. According to this study, 
the overall dividend payment in 
the private corporate sector show- 
ed an increase during 1971 com- 
pared to 1970, the average rate 
of dividend declared by 661 pub- 
lic limited companies inthe pri- 
vate corporate sector on their 
equity capital, worked out at 
12.75 per cent in 1971 as against 
11.72 per cent in 1970. 

The study notes ‘‘the improve- 
ment witnessed in dividend pay- 
ment was widespread and distinct, 


embracing almost all the major 
industrial groups as well as 
various size groups of companies, 
size in this case being determined 
by the equity capital of the com- 
panies.” 

The report further notes that 
the improvement in the average 
level of dividends was noticed 
‘tin almost all industries except 
investment companies”. This 
average performance was still bet- 
tered by the larger companies, 
which declared much higher divi- 
dends than the smaller ones. Of 
the 661 companies, of different 
size groups based on equity capi- 
tal, examined in the study, more 
than 50 per cent with the capital 
size groups of more than Rs 200 
lakhs, paid an average dividend 
of more than 40 per cent. 

“Thus relatively a larger pro- 

portion of companies with big- 
ger capital base paid a higher 
rato of dividend, compared to 
companies with a lower capital 
base!” 
_ Tt is evident from the forego- 
ing that despite a lower rate of 
growth embraoing all sectors of 
the industrial economy during 
1970 and 1971, the profits earned 
and distributed by the select few 
were better. The captains of the 
industry always explain that the 
slack in industrial growth is be- 
cause of higher taxation, which 
scarcely leaves any resources for 
savings and investment either 
with the rich or with the com- 
panies that they control. 

It is alsó said by the spokes- 
men of the industry that the 
manufacturing costs are increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds and the 
labour costs are mounting, and 
the industry is caught between 
taxes, labour and inflation, which 
kill any incentive to invest and 
save. 

If the Economic Times study 
has shown that there has been a 
larger declaration of dividends in 
1971-72, the Reserva Bank’s 
latest study on the finances of 
large private sector companies, 
published in the February 1972 
issue of its Bulletin, gives the lie 
to the oft repeated claims that 
ever rising taxation, manufactur- 
ing costs, raw materials and lab- 
our costs erode the investible 
funds of the corporate sector. 

The RBI study covers 290 
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non-financial non-Govyernment 
public limited companies, each 
with a paid-up capital of one crore 
rupees or more. These compa- 
nies account for 72 per cent of 
the paid-up capital of the larger 
sample -of 1,501 companies, the 
finances of which the Reserve 
Bank has been regularly studying 
in recent years. Tables 1 and 2 
present some of the key costs and 
profitability ratios emerging from 
the data presented in the study 
for six years from 1965-66 to 
1970-71. 

What is evident from the Tab- 
les is that tax provision as per- 
centage of profits before tax in 
respect of these large companies 
has declined from 47.6 per cent 
in 1965-66 to 42.8 per cent in 
1970-71. The tax provision of 
these large 290 companies in- 
creased during the six years 
period by 32 per cent, from 
Rs 120 crores to Rs 158 crores, but 
their profits after tax increased 
by 60 per cent from Rs 132 
crores to Rs 211 crores. Over 
the same period, retained profits 
rose by over 85 per cent from 
Rs 52 crores to Rs 87 crores. 

Therefore, it is evident that 
despite the seeming increase in 
taxes, the money at the disposal 
of the industrialists has increased. 


Even, a slow down in the econo- 


mic activity by way of lower 
industrial growth since 1970 has 
not made much dent in pro- 
fits. 

The data presented also re- 
futes the popular notion that 
manufacturing costs and wages 
have been on the increase in re- 
cent years. While manufacturing 
costs as percentage of value of 
production have remained con- 
stant, salaries, wages, and bonus 
have declined from 12.7 per cent 
in 1965-66 to 11.7 per cent in 
1970-71, 

How is it that the declining 
rate Of industrial growth, cou- 
pled with increased taxes and 
inflation, have not made any 
dent in the profits of companies? 
The reasons are not far too seck. 
Mr Arvind Mafatial, speaking at 
the sixty-fourth Annual General 
Meeting of Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber on March 7, 1972, said 
that “the thrust of our develop- 
mental efforts in practice was 
only to meet the requirements of 
the top ten or twenty per cent of 
the Indian səciety”. 

The private sector with its em- 
phasis on investment in quick 
yielding industries, has had the 
best of opportunities to reap 
handsome profits. It caters miin- 
ly toa select clientele of about 
10 to 15 percent of th? rich in 


the cities and villages whose 
combined purchasing power far 
exceeds the tatal of the others 
who are poor. These rich, where 
they are agriculturists, have a tax 
free income or where they are 
non-agriculturists have enough 
loopholes through various exemp- 
tions to escape the ravages of 
inzome-tax. 

The manufacturers also can 
pass on the burdens of corpora- 
tion tax and inflation to the consu- 
mers in a shatterad economy like 
India. The Reserve Bank study 
quoted above shows that while 
raw materials cost increased by 13 
per cent in 1970-71 pre-tax profits 
showed an increase of 21.1 per 
cent. There is no doubt whom 
inflation benefits. 

Further, it has to be under- 
stood that corporation tax is more 
an indirect levy than a direct levy. 
It enters into the calculations of 
the industrialists while computing 
their final profits. Therefore, 
they take care to pass on to the 
consumer the entire burden of 
corporate taxation. Ya 

Therefore, it is not surp ising 
to see that amidst general stagna- 
tion the corporate sector thriving 
without any diminution in profits. 
This basis of prosperity will con- 
tinue until the conditions become 
intolerable to the majority. 





The recent crisis in the subcontinent was like a monsoon shower. It has helped to clear 
the intellectual confusion in this country. Today we have aclearer view of the world we live 
in. And we havea deeperunderstanding of the significance of our relations with the Soviet 
Union and the socialist community. But we will be making another serious error if we confine 
our understanding of this relationship to a mere political accommodation. The real challenges 
we face at home and abroad are in the economic field. Imperialism is am expression of these 


economic realities. 


S Today the world has the means to bring about a more just economic order. For this 
the Third World should concert its actions with the socialist community. 
Sri Menon’s book provides a better understanding of the significance of our political and 
economic relations with the socialist community, above all with the Soviet Union. 
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18 f MAINSTREAM 


Internationalization 
of 
Capital 


STEPHEN, HYMER 


“The beginning of a new world, always hard 
and stony, are superior to the agonies of a 
declining world and to the swan-song which it 
brings forth.” 

—Gramsci 


T= multinational corporation, or better still, the 
multinational corporate system has three related 
sides: . : 

International Capital Movements—By this I refer 
not only to the direct investment of corporations in 
their overseas branches and subsidiaries (which at 
persent amounts to about 80 billion dollars for Ame- 
rican multinationals and about 50 billion for non- 
American multinationals), but also the associated 
flows of short-term, long-term and equity capital 
stimulated by the multinational corporation and in 
turn stimulating the further growth of internatio- 
nal banking, that is, deposits in foreign banks, 
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investments in the Hurocurrency and Eurobond 
market, investments in corporate stock of multina- 
tional firms by non-nationals, etc. Th point I wish 
to make is that direct foreign investment by corpo- 
rations is only the base of a vast superstructure 
of credit drawing capital from all over the world. 
The associated non-corporate private capital flows 
from one country to another are at least as large as 
direct investments by corporations and probably 
growing faster. 

International Capitalist Production, that is, the 
incorpora ion of labour from many countries into 
an in'egrated world-wide corporate productive struc- 
ture. American firms, for example, di-ectly employ 
from five to seven million people in foreign countries 
and a growing but unknown number indirectly, 
through subcontracting, licensing etc. By com-_ 
parison the total employment of the 500 largest 
American firms is 13 or 14 million (this figure inclu- 
des some but not all foreign employees), which means 
that many large corporations have 30, 40, 50 per- 
cent and more of their labour force outside the 
United States. 

International Government, that is, the erosion of the 
traditional powers of nation states and the construc- 
tion of international instruments to regulate the econo- 
my as a concomitant of the tendency of the multinatio- 
nal corporation to internationalise capital and labour. 
When a corporation invests abroad, it not only sends 
capital and management out, but establishes a system 
for drawing foreign capital and labour into an inte- 
grated world network. When many firms from many 
countries do this together on an expanded scale, as 
has been true overthe last ten year and will be in- 
creasingly true in the next decade, they are forming 
a new world system, unifying world capital and 
world labour into an interlocking system of cross 
penetration that completely changes the system of 
national economies that has characterized world capi- 
talism for the past three hundred years. This process 
redress the independence of nation states and requires 
the formation of supra-national institutions to 
handle the increased interdependence. To create a 
world market where state frontiers disappear, a world 
system is needed in which the separate interests, 
laws. governments and systems of taxation and regu- 
lation are lumped together into a unified code of 
laws on the rights and limits of international private 
property. In the last.analysis, markets come out of 
the barrel ofa gun, and to establish an integrated 
world economy on capitalist lines requires the inter- 
national mobilization of political power. 

This three-pronged process is far from complete 
and is anything but smooth, but it has moved further 
and faster than is commonly realized, and the out- 
lines of a new international system can already be dis- 
cerned and, it must be quickly added, so can its cracks. 
American firms have been in the vanguard, but 
European corporations ate close on their heels and 
Japanese corporations, which have only just started, 
are moving very quickly. International capital 
markets and international banking are also growing 
by leaps and bounds and the combined movement 
of these forces is rapidly reducing the autonomy of 
governments, The pressure for international agen- 
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cies 1s very great, but though a start has been made 
on many fronts, the process has been zigzagging with 
only moderate forwards movement. 

In this essay I wish to concentrate on the politi- 
cal economy of the process, that is, the political 
consolidations accompanying the multinationalisation 
of business. The contial image of my analysis is 
the pyramid of power, and the foous of study is the 
merging of the separate pyramids of nation-states 
into an international pyramid. “When two primitive 
feudal states amalgamate,” wrote Franz Oppenhei- 
mer in his classic treatise on the state, “their social 
layers stratify in a Variety of ways, which to a cer- 
tain extent are comparable to the combinations that 
result from mixing together two packs of cards.” 
The process of integration now going on in the inter- 
national economy may be thought of in a similar 
way, as the interpenetration of national corporation 
and capitalinto a new multinational system of owner- 
ship and control. The shuffle is neither random 
nor even, nor are the decks of the same size; the 
aces, kings and queens are trying to remain On top, 
but instead of lording over their separate piles, they 
are cross-penetrating into a more complex structure. 
I have chosen the image of cross-penetration, instead 
of American imperialism pure and simple, because 
I believe that American hegemony which character- 
ised the past 25 years is over with the recovery of 
Europe, Japan and Russia. American capital may 
well be able to retain a position of dominance, but 
it is under severe challenge and will have to share 
power with other capitalists far more than it has done 
in the past. 

I wish in my analysis to stress how competition 
in the product and capital market helps forge a unified 
interest am ng capitalists, while the corporate hiera- 
rchy and competition in the labour market divides 
and weakens the powers of the rest of the population. 
The dynamic of the multinational corporation is 
thus a contradictory one. It expands the social 
nature of production to a world level, but it does 
this on the limited basis of minority power which 
frustrates the latent potentiality of the world 
unity it is promoting. A conflict thus emerges bet- 
ween the general social power into which capital 
develops and the private power of individual capi- 
talists over these social conditions, for as capital 
unites many workers in production and collectivises 
many capitals in ownership, it becomes an alienated 
independent power which stands opposed to society 
and checks the full development of human producti- 
vity and its universal application. Pace, Adam 
Smith who thought the magic of competition could 
turn private interests into the general interest (but 
who later began, as Robert Heilbroner has shown, 
to sense the severe limitations of this method based 
on madness). The capitalist organisation is fraught 
with contradictions whose cost becomes more 
onerous as productivity is developed and the system 
widens to world-wide scope. Under capitalism, the 
mutual and universal interdependence of individual 
who remain indifferent to one another constitutes 
the social network that hinds them toge- 
ther. 

In the market, capitalism unites producers, which 
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fundamentally acknowledge no other authority but 
that cumpetition and which are not able to develop 
a social outlook commensurate with the social pro- 
duction they create. In the factory or corporation, 
an authoritarian hierarchy is used to coordinate 
labour which keeps the worker ignorant of the 
cooperative process he 1s part of, and alienated from 
his work, his instruments and machines and his 
product. Because of the undemocratic nature of the 
work process, the possibilities for human development 
created by science cannot be realised, while the fact 
that workers are not cooperating voluntarily but are 
coerced by analien force means that capital must 
continuously wrestle with their insubordination. An 
attempt is made through the state to coordinate 
capitalism ona plane above that of -the market so 
that the waste of “externalities” can be reduced and 
the conflicts between capitals and between capital and 
labour ameliorated. But the state has to operate with 
its hand tied. It has to solve problems without 
damaging the system of private property that pro- 
duces these problems. The “good intentions” of 
public policy always founder on this rock and society 
must continue to bear the costs of constant rivalry, 
the inability to meet social needs, and the frustra- 
tion of human development. 

A Marxian bias is evident in my presentation. 
Unfortunately, Marx’s promised volumes on Wage 
Labour, Foreign Trade, The State and the World 
Economy, were never written (or have not been 
found), and the elements of his analysis are scattered 
over his many writings. However, a succinct state- 
ment of his basic argument, which the reader may 
find useful, is foundin volume III of Capital (p 261 
of thé International Publishers edition) where he 
identifies “three cardinal facts of capitalist produc- 
tion’’, as follows: ; 


“(1) Concentration of means of production in few 
hands, whereby they cease to appear as the 
property of the immediate labourers and 
turn into social capacities. Even if initially 
they are the private property of capitalists, 
these are the trustees of bourgeois society, 
but they pocket all the proceeds of this 
trusteeship. 


Organization of labour into social labour; 
through competition, division of labour, and 
the uniting of labour with the natural 
sciences. 


“(B) In these two senses, the capitalist mode 
of production abolishes private property 
and pfivate labour, even though in 
contradictory forms. 


“(2) 


Creation of the world market. The stupen- 
dous productivity developing under the 
capitalist mode of production relative to 
population ... contradicts the basis, which 
constantly narrows in relation to the expand- 
ing wealth, and for which all this immense 
productiveness works. They also contradict 
the conditions under which this swelling 
capital augments its value. Hence the 
crisis.” 


ce (3) 


MIANSTREAM 


I ~ 
Internationalization of Corporations 


<c labour cooperates systematically”, Marx 
wrote, “it strips off the fetters ofits indi- 
viduality and develops the capability of its species.” 
But in order for Jabour to cooperate, it must be 
brought together and linked through exchange. 
Under capitalism, the cooperation of labourers is 
entirely brought about by the capital that employs 
them. The history of social labour is the history of 
social capital since the number of labourers who can 
work together depends upon the degree to which 
capital is concentrated and centralised. 
The two powerful levers for concentrating capital 


. into larger and larger aggregates and then integrat- 


ing these aggregates into a unified whole are compe- 
tition and credit. Competition drives firms to 
continuously reinvest their profits and extend their 
markets as a means Of self-preservation. The credit 
system unites individual capitals and stimulates fur- 
ther increases in their size. It acts as an immense 
social mechanism above that of the individual firm 
for the centralisation of capital and the preservation 
of its collective interest. These market forces are 
now operating on a world scale and leading to the 
internationalisation of corporations and capital. 

Business enterprises are usually buit around 
some special discovery or advantage. Before their 
innovation becomes general, they can undersell their 
competitors and still sell at a price well above cost 
of production. But their position is constantly 
threatened by new entrants who may discover a new 
technology, a new product, a new form of organisa- 
tion or a new supply of labour. 
product cycle gives capitalism its forward motion. 
An innovation is introduced; ifit succeeds, the pro- 
duct enjoys a high rate of growth as it displaces 
other products and more and more consumers come 
to use it. As the market becomes saturated, growth 
tapers off while profitability is squeezed. Simul- 
taneously, other firms try to enter the market for the 
very success of the innovation provides tangible 
proof that a new product works and that a market 
exists. With the secret out, production costs bezin 
to dominate. The competition of other firms using 
cheaper labour or accepting a lower rate of profit 
eats into the original innovator’s profit. 

The two ways of coping with the compatitive 
threat are, first, acontinuous effort to develop new 
products so that when the rate of growth slows down, 
the firm can switch tracks and continue a high rate 
of profit, and secondly, prolonging the product cycle 
by gaining control of marketing outlets, ssarching 
for and moving to places of cheaper labour, and 
secrecy. These two methods are, of course. inter- 
twined, for the wider a firm’s market, the more it 
can spread the costs of innovation, and the more it 

` can afford to lay out on research and development. 

Both these methods require further investment. 
At a given point of time, a corporation may be 
earning a high rate of profit because it is on to a 
good thing, but competition and technological 
change threatens to wipe out the value of its advan- 
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The dialectic of: 


tage. It must plough back its profits in order to 
improve production and expand its scale “merely 
as a means of self-preservation and under threat of 
ruin”. Thus, under capitalism, change becomes nor- 
mal and businessmen can never afford to look upon 
and treat the existing form of a process as final. 
The incessant revolutions in production and the 
depreciation of the existing capital thus spurs them 
on to new methods and to new places. 

This dialectic played an important role in the 
post-war expansion of American firms in foreign 
countries. The American giants who were or be- 
came multinational possessed numerous advantages 
In Organisation, technology, access to capital and 
product differentiation. They could supply some 
of the foreign market through exports, gaining a 
certain protection for their secrets from the long 
distance between production and consumption. But 
the recovery of Europe and Japan soon challenged 
them for they began to see many foreign firms using 
their technology and methods, or doing them better. 
They could see their own expansion being thwarted 
by the formation of new capaitals in other countries 
and discovered their advantages would be short- 
lived if they did not undertake foreign investment 
to preserve them. 

The motive for expansion appeared to these 
firms in triple form: (7) They saw a rapid growth 
in the demand for goods in which they specialized 
and hence an opportunity for expanded sales; 
(2) They saw cheap2r labour (productivity divided 
by wage) which made it profitable to produce abroad; 
(3) They saw foreign firms growing faster than 
themselves and gaining an increasod share of the 
world market. i : 

To the individual firm, these might appear as 
separate phenomena; but they are closely connected 
through the labour market. Europe and Japan 
emerged from the devastation of the war with con- 
sumption patterns and exp2ctations well below the 
American standard. However, their potential pro- 
ductivity was not nearly as fur below that of Ame- 
rica’s, given the work habits and levels of the labour 
force. A large surplus was available, if the labour 
force could be organized and consumption kept 
from rising too fa.t. With American help, the threat 
of a socialist alternative was avoided, the state-built 
infrastructure, reformed education, adopted new 
foreign trade policies, and developed an administra- 
tive structure for channeling capital and planning 
investment. The way was thus cleared for a rapid 
expansion of private industry. National capitalists 
were able to draw upon the technology which had 
accumulated during the war, earn high rates of re- 
turn and grow rapidly. This growth, switching 
pa>ple from agriculture to industry and from old 
industries to new, expanded the demand for new 
products. American firms were thus presented with 
an Opp ?rtunity and a challenge. Growth of foreign 
markets and labour supply made it attractive to in- 
vest abroad; growth of European and Japanese 
firms made it necessary. American firms did not 
invest substantially in continental Europe and 
Japan in the late 40s and early 50s when they had 
the most political influence. It was only after the 
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development of the Common Market that they made 
their greatest effort, Just as it was after competition 
from Japanese firms began to hurt that the great 
drive to get into Japan began. It is not so much 
their foresight which guides capitalists to expand 
but competitive pressure. 

The world economy now presents new opportu- 
nities and challenges. The unlimited supply of 
labour in Europe is drying up as they exhaust their 
own populations and the possibilities for importing 
cheap labour. Twenty years of prosperity have 
changed labour’s expectations about consumption 
standards and work intensity. The greening of 
Europe is about to begin. A similar tendency to- 
wards labour shortage, that is, a decline in the mar- 
gin between labour’s production and consumption, 
is emerging in Japan, while in the United States 
resistance to work is about to reach acute propor- 
tions from capital’s point of view. Firms from all 
these countries are looking more and more towards 
labour in outlying fields... . f 

The Third World will also be an important 
battleground in the coming years. “Capitalist pro- 
duction,” wrote Marx, “first makes the production 
of commodities general, and then, by degrees, trans- 
forms all commodity production into capitalist 
commodity production.” (Capital, Vol 1, p 34) 

The great commercial revolution in the last 
nineteenth and early twentieth century transformed 
the Third World into export economies, based for 
the most part on plantation, peasant, or contract 
labour systems, rather than a free market for capital 
and labour. The resulting evolution led in the 40s 
and 50s to national independence movements and 
a great increase in urbanisation, infrastructure and 
education. La-ge absolute numbers of people 
(though often still a small percentage of the popu- 


lation) became concentrated in the cities, ready, . 


able and willing to sell their labour power. Standards 
of consumption have remained low due to the large 
supply of this free labour, while potential produc- 
tivity has increased substantially due to the govern- 
ment’s expansion of education, urban and industrial 
infrastructure, and other services. Potential surplus 
labour is large, while the local capitalist class is 
weak, due to the restraints places on it during the 
colonial period. 

Many multinationals have begun to tap this 
cheap labour supply, first to displace imports, but 
now to expand exports to other underdeveloped 
countries and also to the developed world. This 
phase of international investment is just beginning, 
but is likely to grow rapidly when one considers the 
plentiful supply of labour. The big danger to the 
multinationals is the. possibility of socialism or state 
capitalism which will prevent the transformation of 
commodity production into capitalist commodity 
production, that is, prevent the transfer of the power 
of Asiatic and Egyptian Kings, Etruscan Theocrats, 
etc, over collective labour to the multinational 
capitalist. 

The large firms of the world are all competing for 
these various sources of future growth, but in an 
oligopolistic rather than in a cut-throat way. They 
recognize their mutual interdependence and strive 
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to share in thé pie without destroying it. As they 
do so, they conte to be less and lees dependent on 
their home country’s economy for their profits and 
more and more dependent on the world economy. 
Conflicts between firms on the basis of nationality 
are thereby transformed into international oligopo- 
listic market sharing and collusion. 


Il 
Internationalisation of Capital 


T™ second great lever of capital concentration and 

centralization is the credit system. The farma- 
tion of a world capital market has only just begun, 
but if its development continues at the present rat e, 
it will be a factor of great significance in the world 
economy before very Icng. 

The multinational corporation and the internatio- 
nal capital market should be seen as parallel, symbiotic 
developments. The multinational corporation’s need 
for short-term loans and investment arising from the 
continuous inflow and outflow of money from all 
nations, never quite in balance, has encouraged inter - 
national banking and integrated short-term money 
markets’ while their long-term financial requirements 
and their excellent credit rating have broddened the 
demand for international bond and equity capital. 
This provides an impetus for international free capi- 
tal mobility. The Eurobond market, for example, 
attracts capital from all over the surface of 
the globe (a significant portion comes from 
underdeveloped countries, particularly the oil 
wealth of the Middle East and the war wealth 
of South-east Asia), concentrates it into an 


organised mass, and then redirects it via multina- ` 


tional corporations and other intermediaries back to 
the country from whichit came, this time bearing 
the stamp of international capital and its privileges. 
In turn, development of this kind gives multinational 
corporations increased access to the savings of many 
nations, enables larger undertakings to be formed, 
and fosters mergers and consolidations. 

Most important, it helps forge an identity of in- 
terests be'ween competing national capitals, a vital 
ingredient for the survival of the multinational 
corporate system. We saw in the last section 
how international competition in the product 
market raised the horizons of corporations from the 
national to the international plane. In the same 
way, the international flow of private capital through 
the multinational corporation, or alongside it, gives 
individual wealth holders a stake in the international 
capitalist system as a whole as their income comes less 
and less from their home country and more and more 
from the world economy at large. 

The overseas expansion of American firms, for 
example, has substantially diversified the investment 
rone of American shareholders internationally. 

n addition, Americans have purchased stock in nan- 
American corporations, or invested in land or other 
assets abroad, and thus further transferred their in- 
terests from the United States to the world as a 
whole. Given the prospects for industrial growth 
outside the United States and the problems within, 
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this diversification is likely to continue asa sort of 
capital flight. At the same time, capitalists from other 
countries have been buying corporate stock in the 
United States, leading money to multinationals in 
regional or local capital markets, and in this way 
shedding their national character and becoming part 
of international capital. 

An analogy might be made hereto the develop- 
ment of the national corporation and national capi- 
talism in the United States at the tura of the century. 
Prior to that time, the typical industrial enterprise 
was the closed family firm with only a few outside 
shareholders. With the merger movement and the 
development of a national capital market for indus- 
trial equity stocks, the modern corporation began 
to emerge with many shareholders, none of whom 
owned a majority ofstock. Much has been written 
about how the dispersion of ownership and the 
lessening of direct control over management by 
owners has created an outonomous technostructure 
which operates independently of the specifically capi- 
talist character of the production process. However, 
it seems to me to be more appropriate to look upon 
this process in exactly the opposite way. From the 
point of view of the large capitalists that is, the one 
per cent of the population that owns the vast majo- 
rity of corporate stock, the modern corporation was 
an institutional device for maintaining their control 
and ensuring the continued accumulation of their 
wealth. What happened, in effect, was that the weal- 
thy exchanged shares among themselves, thus forging 
a common front, far from relinquishing their interests, 
they generalised them. Instead of each family capi- 
tal being locked into a spectfic firm, it became diver- 
sified over many firms and over other assets, such as 
government bonds and land. 
petition more or less assures the equalisation of the 
rate of return; and each capital, if it is sufficiently 
diversified and prudently managed, will shate in the 
general social surplus, according to its siz2. Rivalry 
remains as each capitalist strives to obtain an above 
average rate of return, but a dominant general in- 
terest in the aggregate rate of profit emerges and at 
this higher level “capitalists form a veritable free 
mason society vis-a-vis the whole working class, 
while there is little love lost between them in compe- 
tition amongst themselves.” 

The corporate structure and the development of 
a managerial class enabled capital to delegate the 
work of supervising labour to others and to rely on 
the market and the government to maintain the rate 
of profit and the rate ofaccumulation. In this connec- 
tion Marx quotes Aristotle, “Whenever the masters 
are not compelled to plague themselves with super- 
vision, the manager assumes this honour while the 
masters attend to affairs of state or study philosophy.” 
(Capital, Vol III, p 377). Or one might use Plato’s 
system and say that owners of capital have been ele- 
vated to the position of guardians, while the tech- 
nostructure performs the function of auxiliaries. The 
interests of the Rockefellers are no longer tied solely 
to Standard Oil, but their propensity to accumulate 
has not diminished, now that they study economics 
and attend to the affairs of state as guardians in 
banking and government. 
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In this system, com-- 


From this point of view, the national corporation 
abolished “private” property through collectivisa- 
tion and gave ita general social character as essen- 
tially the common capital of a class—a class whose 
overriding interest is not the war of each against 
each, but the Common need of all to maintain the 
capitalist society, that is, the rights of property to 
income and the assurance of an adequate supply of 
labour to generate that income. Similarly, the mul- 
tinational corp rate system tends to abolish national 
capital and create a world system in which output is 
produced cooperatively to a greater degree than ever 
before, but control remains uneven, and capitalists, 
as trustees of society, continue to pocket a good 
share of the proceeds. 

Without the multinational corporate system, the 
growth of American capital, and later European 
capital and Japanese capital, would be thwarted by 
the growth of new capitals or new socialisms based 
on the increasing productivity of world labour. With 
the multinational corporate system, the interests of 
the one per cent can be be.ter preserved as they 
absorb and co-opt some of their potential creditors 
while crowding out others. 

The great pull of this system towards international 
class consciousness on the part of capital can be 
illustrated by the ambivalence of the successful in- 
dustrial capitalist in underdeveloped countries. In 
the short run he may find it better to remain indepen- 
dent of international capita! and continue his success- 
ful challenge. But his long-run interest lies elsewhere. 
No matter how successful the family firm is, it is 
faced with the problem of managerial succession and 
limited possibilities of obtaining capital for expan- 
sion as long as its shares are tightly held. In addi- 
tion, there is the ever-present threat of nationalisa- 
tion. If this capitalist allows himself to be taken 
over by a multinational corporation, he can solve 
most of these problems. Inreturn for a profitable 
but inflexible investment in a national firm, he 
obtains shares of a multinational corporation, trad- 
ed on the World market, and guaranteed by all the 
forces that lie behind the international law of private 
Property. He is no longer locked into his industry 
or his country; the viability of his concern is ensur- 
ed by its connections to the multinational firm, and 
he can probably stay on and manage it. But his 
need for Swiss bank accounts and other ways of 
escaping his own government is diminished because 
now his capital receives the special privileges of 
foreign capital. Thoughevery state is absolutely 
sovereign with regard to national property within its 
borders, fore:gn capital is protected by the rule of 
no confiscation without reparation.... 

_ Insum, the wealthy ofthe world have a strong 
Interest in internationalism in order to preserve 
their position. 


I 
International Division of Labour 
AS we have just seen, market forces lead corpora- 
tions and capitalists towards internationalisa- 


tion and a greater recognition of their mutual 
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harmony of interests. At the same time, it divides lab- 
our, to whom increased cooperation appears as in- 
creased competition. For the most part, the expan- 
sion of the market does not help labour diversify 
and expand. as it does capital, and in many cases 
takes away their security and stability. 

In order for the multinational corporate system 
to survive and expand, it must maintain the rate of 
profit, At its most fundamental level this depends 
on the state of the labour market and the gap it 
produces between the productivity of labour and the 
share labour is allowed to contro]. It can be threa- 
tened within the system by an unwillingness to 
work efiiciently at a “reasonable wage” and ultima- 
tely itis threatened by political revolution which 
would destroy private property as the basis of in- 
come and investment. To maintain the separation 
between work and control, capitalism has erected an 
elaborate superstructure within the corporation to 
keep labour united in production but divided in 
power. Ona different plane, it has used the state 
bureaucracy to maintain by force or by education 
the general structural conditions which cause lab- 
ourers to come to work each day and accept the 
authority of the capitalist and his right to higher 
income either as managerial compensation or as in- 
terest and dividends. 

«An industrial army of workmen under the com- 
mand of a capitalist,” wrote Marx, “requires like a 
real army, officers (managers), and sergeants (fore- 
men, overseers) wh3, while the work is being done, 
command inthe name of the capitalist.” Upon its 
various bases of national labour, the multinational 
corporation constructs local hierachies to supervise 
and manage day-to-day operations, regional admini- 
strations to coordinate national branches, and at the 
top, strategy apexes to give -over-all guidance and- 
direction through the use of budgetary controls. At 
the bottom of this vertical mosaic hierarchy, labour 
is divided into many nationalities; as one proceeds 
up the pyramid, nationality becomes more homoge- 
neous and increasingly North European. 


The work of this hierarchy has a two-fold char- - 


acter. In part, it fulfils functions of coordination 
and unification which are necessary wherever larger 
numbers cooperate; inthe part it fulfils functions 
th t arise from the alienated nature of work in capi- 
talist production. Under capitalism, the labourer dots 
not think socially about his labour, his machines or 
his product, and he regards his work as something he 
would rather not do, except that he needs the money. 
Because he does not participate voluntarily, each 
day is a constant struggle over labour time. The 
capitalist or his representative tries to get the lab- 
ourer to dô something he does not want to do, and 
the labourer tries not to do it. 

The two-fold character of the technostructure is 
reflected in the two fold nature of division of labour. 
In part, division of labour is based on the greater 
productivity that result from specialisation. In part 
it stems from the principle of divide and rule. The 
corporate hierarchy is essentially a structure to con- 
trol the flow of information. It has strong vertical 
linkages so that information passes up and orders 
pass down easily; and it has strong lateral communi- 
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cation at the top in order to obtain concerted action. 
But at the bottom, lateral communications ate bro- 
ken so that the majority cannot consolidate against 
the minority. This is done through a series of pyra- 
mids in which the president supervises n men, these 
in turn each supervise n men at the next lower level, 
and so on until everyone is integrated in a large 
pyramid that fans out from the center. Each super- 
visor controls the budget -and promotion of the peo- 
p'e below him. In principle a person at any one 
level can only communicate with someone at the 
same level who is not in his group by going through 
his supervisor at the higher level. The higher up 
one goes, the more flexibility, opportunity and dis- 
cretion ate permitted. At the bottom, people are 
rated on a daily or hourly basis, have little opportu- 
nity for advancement, and work within narrowly 
prescribed limits. At the management level, people 
have a career where promotion is the expected result 
of performance; the higher they get, the more they 
move about, the greater the discretion (responsi- 
bility) given to them. People are rewarded doubly 
since the better the job, the higher the pay. The 
people in the middle and top have positions rather 
than jobs, salaries rather than wages. 

The vertical stratification of the corporation rests 
on a division of mental and manual labour. The 
higher-level intellectual functions concentrate at the 
top and vanish on th: bottom. In the natural body, 
head and hand wait upon each other. In the cor- 
poration, they part company and become deadly 
foes. Though the multinational corporation spreads 
production over the world, it concentrates coordi- 
nation and planning in key cities, and preserves 
Power and income for the privileged. 

The power of the bottom is thus weakened by the 
spatial division of labour. Each national or regional 
labour force performs a specialised function which is 
only meaningful to the integrated whole. Yet it has 
no understanding of the whole. Its integration with 
othar groups is not of its own act but the act of capi- 
tal (the head) that brings them together; it remains 
an isolated group whose connections to other groups 
are matters foreign and external to it. Even its 
national leaders, that is, its government officials and 


‘local corporate executives, are only middlemen ina 


world system and are themselves blocked from the 
information needed to obtain an overall picture. 

The national technostructures occupy an.ambiva- 
lent role. On the one hand, they are in conflict with 
the top of the pyramid over their desire for better 
jobs or their nationalist identification with their 
country; on the other hand, they are subordinate 
and dependent because they lack the key ingredients 
of capitalist power—information and money. 

The government may have apparent political 
sovereignty, but it too has limited real power and is 
forever looking to international corporations for 
technology and capital. It remains a weak state, 
subordinated ta the dictates of the budget, the ster- 
nest taskmaster of allin a capitalist society. In-this 
way, the corporate economy attempts to solve the 
dilemma that it requires an expanding state to solve 
its problems but must prevent the state from com- 
ing under the actual control of the majority who in 
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a democratic state have formal control. As long as 
the state is barred from the process of production, 
it does not develop the capacity to generate capital 
and technology; it must always seek it from corpo- 
rate headquarters where it has been collected for re- 
distribution; yet the very process by which it obtains 
foreign aid ensures that it will once again be depen- 
dent in the next round. The international division 
of labour keeps the head separate from the hand, 
and each hand separate from each, and thus weikens 
the potential resistance to capital control. 

But the weakening of the stateis a two-edged 
sword for it incapacitates the government from 
fulfilling social needs which require activa participa- 
tion, support and understanding from the ppula- 
tion asa whole. The demonstrative effect of capi- 
talist growth creats rising expectations which it is 
unable to fulfil. In older established areas, resistance 
and unity grows, forcing capital to tap new untaint- 
ed sources as a spatial industrial reserve army. 

Hencé the contradictory nature of industrializa- 
tion of the Third World. The spread of technology 
should potentially make everyone better off, but it 
appearsto labour inadyanced countries as a con- 
flict for jobs. Thisis because their jobs and income 
are in fact threatened by international competition 
since under capitalism the burden of adjustment is 
placed on them. Thecycle of depressed areas and 
depopulation which happened when textiles left the 
North in the United States, for example, now might 
well be occurring on a world scale, as capital leaves 
one group of workers for another, in a process re- 
sembling slash and burn agriculture, forcing the 
advanced group to lie fallow in unemployment for 
use later when their resistance has been weakened. 

This process is extremely wasteful of labour as 
the continuation of poverty in the United States 


_shows. The labour of large numbers of people 


who cannot adapt to the discipline of the capitalist 
work process, or who are incapacitated by its shift- 
ing cultivation, is squandered; while the employed 
section is spurred on to accept discipline because of 
the fear of falling out. 

At the same time, the growth of consumption 
produced by capitalism has a shoddy inhuman as- 
pect. Ina society based on un-equal distribution 
of power and private ignorance, the innovator does 
not appeal to human needs, but to excess and 
immoderation. , ' 

lf the multinational corporations continue to 
expand and interpenetrate, we will have a world 
economy in which the leading sectors are dominated 
by a few, giant world corporations, competing 
through advertising and innovation. The larger 
market, and the stress on non-prico competition 
will most likely lead to a faster rate of innovation 
on a world scale. Inturn, the uncertainties created 
by this rapid change will mean more resources 
devoted to research and innovation. This positive 
feedback can lead to furious competition, especially 
if the government accentuates it by subsidizing 
research, forcing growth, and centralising interna- 


` tional communications, making it possible to reach 


the whole world with one blow. 
International competition is thus likely to at 
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least continue and probably to raise the animal 
spirits of multinational corporations, and thus bring 
about a revolutionary reconstruction of world 
society by continuously destroying old needs and 
wants and creating new ones, The life styles of the 
present advanced centers will be transferred to the 
hinterland; at the same time, new needs and wants 
will be created for the affluent, which will in turn 
spread to the rest ina continuous cycle of innova- 
tion and trickle down, appropriatély called ‘“‘creative 
destruction” by Schumpeter. 

“Hunger is hunger,” wrote Marx, “‘but the hun- 
ger that 18 satisfied with cooked meat eaten with 
fork and knife is a different kind of hunger from the 
one that devours raw meat with the aid of hands 
and teeth.” (Grundrisse, p 27) 

The incredible technological progress of capita- 
lism reduces the realm of natura] necessity and Te- 
places it with needs that are historically produced. 
There can be no doubt that the multinational cor- 
poration is thus a forward-moving organisation, 
producing needs, destroying them, and producing 
new needs within a generation. The question that 
concerns us is the direction of change. Paradoxi- 
cally, the new manifestation of human powers and 
the new enrichment of the human being created by 
technological change often has the opposite meaning 
within the corporate system. Wants are pushed 
forward in a one-sided direction and the growth of 
needs and the means to satisfy them result in a lack 
of needs and of means. No matter how wealthy 
we grow, we continue tg live from hand to mouth. 

In the great cities of the United States, where 
the highest per capita income obtains, the need for 
decent housing and for fresh air ceases io be a reed, 
while the automobile becomes a necessity. “Man 
returns to the cave dwelling again but it is now 
poisoned by the pestilential breath of Bivilization. ... 
Light, air, and the simplest animal cleanliness cease 
to be human needs. Filth, this corruption and 
putrification which runs in the sewers of civilisation 
(this is to be taken literally) becomes the element in 
which man lives.’ (Economic and Philosophical 
Manusrcripts, p 142) . 

In New York, the home of the multinational 
corporation, this is almost literally true. Symboli- 
cally the Bowery abuts Wall Street and Fifth 
Avenue runsinto Harlem. The same contradiction 
between poverty and wealth can be seen in the 


underdeveloped capitalist world where small islands 


of modern consumption are ringed by slumes of 
poverty. ‘‘The Savage in a cave does not feel hirs- 
self a stranger... but the cellar dwelling of a poor 
man is a hestile dwelling.” 

if instead of this perverse pattern of growth, 
underdeveloped countries aimed at prcducing a 
bundle of basic consumption goods on a mass scale, 
they could increase employment and reduce the 
worst aspects of poverty, using technology that has 
been known for decades and requiring less capital 
per unit of output because of the long production 
runs and standardised output. They would have 
little need for multinational corporations whose 
special advantages for the most part lie in diffe- 
rentiated products and new goods. 
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IV 
The State 


puss the Pax Americana, large corporations 
from all countries came more and more “to see 
the werld as their oyster”’,. to use the prophetic 
phrase of former Assistant Under-Secretary of State, 
Anthony Salomon. Butit is not yet theirs. Just 
because capitalism is ideally over and beyond the 
boundaries of the nation state, it does inno way 
follow that it has really surmounted them The 
nation state was an integral part of the system under 
which capitalism grew; at this point itis seenas a 
barrier that limits the further growth of capital and 
must be overcome. However, the nation state is a 
structure of power, and in order to supersede it, 
international capital must mobilize new power bases 
in its support. : 

But multinational corporations (and their owners) 
are only one sector of society, a few hundred 
giants with great power but a heavy past and great 
limitations on their ability to deliver the goods. 
They must battle first with the smaller business:s, 
state bureaucracies, and colonial remnants, whose 
more nationalistic outlook is antagonistic to the 
progress of world capitalism, and then with the 
minority that works directly or indirectly for them, 
and must accept their goals and rules; and finally, 
with the majority of the world’s population that 
lies outsid their sphere and is largely excluded 
from the benefits of “‘modernisation”. In its early 
days, capital allied itself with the central power of 
the sovereign against the feudal classes. This 
system, working in complex ways. helped to drive 
the population of the land to become a free wage 
labour force in the towns nd cities, unencumbered 
by property in the two-fold sense that it was free 
of feudal claims on its time and had no property 
of its own, and therefore no alternative to working 
for others. : 

The international economy played a vital role in, 
(I) commercializing the domestic economy, that is, 
converting the feudal self-sufficient economy into 
an economy producing commodities for the m irket, 
thus concentrating landholdings and fr-eing labour, 
and (2) fostering thé accumulation of capital in a 
tew hands. National rivalry—the competitive zeal 
of European nations to possess themselves of the 
products of Asia and thetreasures of America, and 
the colonial system—was a basic propell ng force, 
giving the nascent capitalist class a wider market 
and the chan e to make a fortune. In this mercan- 
tilist age, gold became the ultimate aim, for it was 
an age when foreign trade was a basic means of 
accumulating capital, that is, liquidity, and to get 
gold was to get the power to become a capitalist in 
a market system where a plentiful supply of labour 
for hire was present. 

“If in the first world economy (sixteenth and 
seventeenth century), foreign commerce created in- 
dustry unde the symbiosis of capital and crown, in 
the second world economy (late nineteenth and 
early twentieth century), industry created commerce. 
The industrial revolution and the export of manu- 
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factured goods created a system of international 
specialisation based on different levels o° capitalist 
development. Cheap commodities were the heavy 
artillery to batter down even the Great Wall of 
China, figuratively speaking. However, some coun- 
tries, now called developed countries, were able to 
resist British penetration by creating national tariff 
barricades against the destructive force of British 
heavy industry. Again, state power was necessary 
to get capitalism going by (a) creating a supply of 
labour for industry, and (b) protecting, subsidizing 
and otherwise fostering the concentration of capital 
in a class willing to use it for manufacturing, invest- 
ment and associated activities. 

With the spread of industry and the growth of 
many-centered capitalism, the role of the state, or 
rather its methods, changed again. It continued to 
Protect national capital from foreigners (hence im- 
perialism, trade wars, subsidies, etc), thus creating 
an environment which led to two wars and a depres- 


sion instead of the peace and prosperity liberal ide- ` 


ology promised. Secondly, it assumed more and 
more the task of coordinating capitalism at a level 
ab ve that of the market in order to reduce the in- 
stability and wastes of unplanned competition— 
banking and railroad regulation, anti-trust, regula- 
tion of hours of work, counter-cyclical policy and 
planning, etc. Thirdly it had to socialise Jabour 
into continued acceptance of capitalism through 
education, trade’ unions, unemployment compensa- 
tion, social security, etc, which improved the wel- 
fare of labour while retaining the capitalist base. 

In the Third World economy beginning after the 
Second World War, the main need is to reduce the 
conflicts between national capitalists, which at first 
helped but later plagued capitalist development, and 
at the same time, maintain the labour market by 
pacifying the advanced workers in the developed 
countries and tapping the latest reserve ermy in the 


‘underdeveloped countries. The multination 11 cor- 


poration can be seen as a device for obtaining these 
aims ; 

The major sources of difficulty for international 
capitalism can be catalogued as follows: 

(I) Contradictions between the centers: Though 
the bitter memories of the depression and war re- 
main, national rivalry, that is, the use by national 
capital ofthe protective state to foster its growth, 
is far from gone. There is not only the problem 
of settling differences between the “free world” 


Powers of the United States, Europe and Japan, 


but also the challenge of Russia and China In 
addition, the capitalists of the und rdeveloped 
countri s, though weak in general, are strong in 


‘particular pl: ces, for example, the overseas Chinese, 


the Philippines, the large Indian capitalists, and 
must somehow be integrated into a supra..ational 
system. 

It is not just a question of avoiding war between 
the rivals, but the much more intractable problem 
of creating an international government apparatus 
to prevent depression and i ion, to work out a 
balance between big and small, and to prevent, 
when the going gets rough, and tendency of capi- 
talists to rely on their individual strength and 
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cunning to get a share, rather than their instincts 
for collusion aud cooperation. 

(2) Competition between the centers and the hin- 
terland: Despite capitalism’s advances in the past, 
poverty remains a significant problem in the advanced 
world and an overwhelming problem in the under- 
developed nations. Even the most optimistic fore- 
casters do not see a great dent being made in this 
area over the next 30 or 40 years, which, for poli- 
tical prognostication, is a pretty long time. The 
excluded masses united before in the national in- 
dependence movements and now, in various places, 
are united in much stronger forms of resistance. 
The United States is now bogged down in one such 
struggle and several more are on the horizon. It 
is true that the multinational corporate system is to 
some extent prospering on the basis of the war, 
but its continued existence depends upon keeping 
this resistance in check. 

(3) Contradictions within the centers: For an 
integrated world-wide system based on the relations 
of private property to exist, a vast imperlal appara- 
tus is necessary to administer it and to fight when 
necessary. For the past twenty years, the United 
States has provided this apparatus, but now 
seems less able to continue due to many internal 
struggles — the revolt of the blacks, the failure of 
some of the most promising youth to take up the 
call for which they were trained, a host of other 
movements such as women’s liberation, rejecting 
the whole social fabric of.the society and the power 
system on which it is based, the low morale in the 
army and factors now manifested in drugs and 
unwillingness to work hard, but soon perhaps to take 
political form. 


This crumbling has manifested itself in a fiscal 
crisis at the municipal, state and international level, 
despite growth of GNP, the switch in the allegiance 
of intellectuals, and a loss of self-confidence in the 
ruling class—the three major signs of a disintegrating 
ancien regime —identified by Crane Brinton in his 
study of the anatomy of revolution. No wonder a 
sense of foreboding is dawning that capitalism is no 
solid crystal, but an organism capable of changing. 
Some are hopeful, all are frighfened, a few have 
everything to lose. 

With the fall of the United States from its posi- 
tion of predominance twenty or thirty years ago, 
Europe and Japan must work out some system to 
replace American hegemony. But their record of 
foreign rule is a bad one, their faith in growth as a 
solution to all problems has been challeged, and they 
all face many of the same internal problem as the 
United States, which at bottom seems to lie in the 
fact that 25 years of prosperity erodes the compli- 
ance built up by wars and depression, and that econo- 
mic growth under capitalism is not satisfying and 
does not fulfil human needs. As Keynes once put it, 
“This decadent international capitalism is not beau- 
tiful, it is not just, and it doesn’t deliver the goods.” 

In sum, it is my view that although the first round 
(the 50s and 69s) went to the multinational corpora- 
tion, the coming rounds in the 70s and 80s will be 
much less favourable, as the arena shifts from in- 
tegration on the economic plane to integration on 
the political plane. 


The above excerpts are from a paper presented by the author 
at the recently held international seminar in New Delhi on 
“Imperialism, Independence and Social Transformation in 
the Contemporary World.” 
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Some 
Thoughts 

on 

Our 
Universities i 


A PROFESSOR 


SINCE Independence, a lot of 
thought has gone into im- 
proving our standards of educa- 
tion or quality of our graduates, 
so that they are made more suit- 
able for playing the role required 
of them for the development of 
the country. 

Alongside, student  indisci- 
pline and unrest which are on the 
increase, in varying degrees in the 
different universities of the coun- 
try, have also bean debated and 
considered and many wise steps 
have been suggested, though a 
faw have been implemented. It 
has also been recognised by many 
pundits that it is an almost world- 
wide problem. All these have 
been documented in the form 
of reports of various committees 
and commissions with a number 
ofrecommendations. The latest 
reports of importance are those 
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of the Education Commission 
and Gajendragadkar Committee 
and it must be recognised and 
appreciated that very sincere at- 
tempts have been made by these 
two bodies in making studies on 
different models of the gover- 
nance of our universities and also 
in making recommendations. 

One cannot refrain from think- 
ing that the pattern of the pro- 
blom though apparently, has 
something in common, has its 
variations too depending upon 
the policies ofthe state and the 
Government at the helm of affairs 
of the State concerned. After 
all, university education in India 
isthe sum total or average of 
university education in different’ 
States plus a few Central institutes, 
established primarily for techno- 
logical education. 

At present, we may divide 
higher education leading to re- 
cognised university degrees or 
diplomas into fallowing cate- 
gories: 

(i) Traditional Universities 

(a) With affiliated colleges. 

(6) With residential colleges, 
all as constituent units of the ` 
university. 

(c) With constituent colleges 
but not residential in character. 
(ii) Technological Institute for 

Higher Education (in Engineer- 

ing and Technology, Mining, 

etc). 

(a) Indian Institutes of Tech- 
nology (IITs). 

(b) Indian School of Mining. 

(c) Indian Institute of Soience. 

(d) Any other institute of 
similar type, for example, Indian 
Agricultural Research Institute, 
Indian Veterinary Research Insti- 
tute, etc. 

(iii) Agricultural Universities 

(a) Single-campus universities. 

(b) Multi-campus universities. 
(iv) Medica! and engineering 

colleges affiliated to different . 

universities maintained by 
various agencies. 

(a) State Government. 

(b) University concerned. 

(c) Private agencies. 

(vy) Universities maintained by the 

Union Government of India. 
(vi) Universities of other cate- 

gories, 

If we examine the maintenance, 
the financial assistance, adminis- 
tration, examination system, 


courses of studies, teaching 
methods, student-teacher relation- 
ship outside the classes, facilities 
for sports, games and other re- 
creations, intellectual atmosphere 
of the university, learned societies 
playing vital roles in the educa- 
tion of students, students unions 
and their composition, political 
parties and their influence on 
students unions, the performance 
of the State and Union Govern- 
ments as watchdogs on the work- 
ing of different categories of 
universities as well curbing of 
nefarious activities of unwelcome 
elements undermining the object- 
ivesand ideals of higher educa- 
tion, such as, groupism, political 
rivalries between different factions 
of students, communalism, caste- 
ism, and other anti-democratic 
and anti-social forces, etc, we 
find eastern India itself will pro- 
vide a very fine illustration on 
almost all of these characteristics. 
A good surgical operation or 
X-faying of at least one represen- 
tative university belonging to 
each category mentioned above 
may expose the malddy and suit- 
able treatment may be prescribed 
thereafter. 

It is also necessary that our 
educationists get themselves ac- 
quainted in rather large numbers, 
with universities and their work- 
ing in different parts of the world. 
We have known some of the 
British universities and the wind 
is now blowing towards further 
west, thatis USA. But we -can- 
not shut our eyes from the deve- 
lopments taking place in the 
USSR, Japan, Sweden, West and 
East Germanys and several other 
countries. 

Of the various categories of 
universities mentioned above, 
probably the most effective ones 
today are the Indian Institutes of 
Technology, Indian Agricul. 
tural Research Institute, 
Indian Institute of Science, etc, 
though they have also their own 
problems that need speedy solu- 
tions. Inthe next group comes 
the agricultural universities. Some 
of these universities, as establish- 
ed at Pantnagar or Ludhiana (no 
ons has so far succeeded very 
well in Eastern India) have, more 
or less, set up models for deve- 
loping agricultural universities in 
other States, 
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The Indian Agricultural Re- 
search Institute, New Delhi, or 
the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, of course, are great 
centres of learning and research, 
but are fortunate enough not to 
have any problem of student in- 
discipline or unrest. These insti- 
tutes have the advantage of being 
purely postgraduate ones. After 
all, the genesis of trouble is gene- 
tally in the undergraduate classes. 

One of the many features that 
has brought distinctiveness to 
Indian Institutes of Technology, 
Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute, Indian Institute of 
Sciences, Agricultural Universities 
of different States (not all of them) 
is that most of these universities 
prescribed acourse of studies in 
such a manner that students are 
kept busy for 12 to 14 weeks at a 
stretch. Examinations are held in 
the forms of surprise tests (quiz), 
mid-term examinations, assign- 
ments, and finally the end of the 
term examination. 

The term is normally known 
asatriemester. In some univer- 
sities the term may be of a longer 
duration and know as a semester. 
At the end of each term (except 
summer) there is a break of about 
a fortnight and the students re- 
turn to their colleges to undergo 
a similar period of hard work 
and enjoyment and the process is 
repeated till the degree is awarded. 

These institutes and universi- 
ties are well equipped in hostels, 
classrooms, libraries, laboratories, 
sports, games, etc and the cam- 

us life is so interesting that dur- 
ing the end of term breaks, some 
students simply pine for quick 
return to the campus. All these 
have definitely contributed re- 
markably to much less unrest 
and indiscipline amongst the stu- 
dents of the IIT, Kharagpur, 
compared to the Engineering Col- 
leges at Shibpur, Jadavpur, even 
RTTs at Durgapur and Jamshed- 
pur of BITs at Sindry or Ranchi. 

This system of examination 
and education, though originated 
in Europe, has been developed 
and accepted on a national plan 
in the United States. While this 
has proved to be effective in 
technological or technical educa- 
tion, it is yet to be seen how far 
this system can be accepted in 
our traditional universities like the 
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Benares Hindu University, not to 
speak of one like the University 
of Calcutta. Indian institutes and 
universities that have adopted the 
system, however, follow a carbon 
copy of the American system, 
Indianising it here and there with- 
out giving serious thoughts for 
further improvement. 

Since every system has some 
inherent deficiencies and in the 
long run they assume monstrous 
proportions, it is necessary that 
these universities and institutes 
keep their eyes open and scan all 
around the world to take the best 
of what may be accepted from 
even smaller countries like 
Japan, Sweden, Switzerland, 
etc, in addition to great coun- 
tries like the USA, UK, USSR, 
Germany, etc. That is, there 
should be constant efforts for 

- improvement, critical evaluation 
and assessment by the members 
of the Faculty and those at the 
helm of affairs of the university. 

While this experiment in many 
technical institutes has yielded 
tangibly good results, most of 
our universities belonging to 
different categories have scrupu- 
lously avoided by worthwhile ex- 
perimentation and thus haye not 
apparently made any serious at- 
tempt to improve the standard or 
method of teaching, not to speak 
of other necessary pre-requisities 
of campus life which will goa 
long way in reducing the-inten- 
sity of unrest and indiscipline. 

I am sure, development of 
ample facilities for games, libra- 
ries, fellowships, scholarships, 
studentships, financial assistance 
to poor students, student coun- 
selling, development of intellec- 
tual societies, etc and also the 
organisation of an effective em- 
ployment bureau to assist the 
fresh graduates in getting their 
first employment, will meet with 
success even in a city like Cal- 
cutta. This will be even more 
successful at Cuttack, Patna, 
Ranchi, Gauhati, Muzaffarpur or 
Burdwan. 

No doubt, large scale unem- 
ployment, in the midst of political 
party rivalry invading the minds 
of students, has worsened the 
situation. Unless the Govern- 
ment comes forward with an ac- 
ceptable form of social security 
for unemployed graduates and 


. develop the students 


quickly multiplies the employ- 
ment potential in Eastern India, 
the conditions will-continue to 
deteriorate. But that does not 
mean that our educationists 
should not do their bit, in the 
meantime. 

There is a lot of talk about 
participation of students in policy- 
making bodies of university. The 
Gajendragadkar Committee has 
recommended the formation of 
students’ counsels as a recommend- 
ing body to policy-making bodies 
like the Executive Council or the 
Court. Ido not think students’ 
participation in policy-making 
bodies is so important as many 
protagonists of this idea pro- 
claim. Nor doJ feel that there 
is much to be afraid of as many 
conservative elements think. 

What is more important is to 
according 
to the ideals of good univarsity 
and the students’ participation in 
policy-making bodies should be 
effective only after it is achieved. 
There is nothing nightmarish 
about it. However, it must be 
considered that the element of 
election has been the root cause 
of fighting between students, re- 
sulting not only in physical injury 
but also murders. . 

Political rivalry, communal- 
ism, provincialism, casteism, etc 
play vita] roles in most of the 
elections in students’ unions or 
bodies rather than the intellectual 
calibre or the capacity for honest 
leadership of the candidate. In 
one or two States of Eastern 
India, rabid casteism has damag- 
ed university life considerably; 
in others, political rivalry. Pro- 
Vincialism and communalism are 
also fomented as the time of 
election. 1 think, elimination of 
these vices must be the pre-requi- 
sities to students’ participation 
in ‘policy-making bodies of the 
university. 

It is also very important what 
type of leadership comes from the 
Vice-Chancellor. These days we 
generally find that there are three 
classes of Vice-Chancellors in this 
country: (i) Retired civil ser- 
vants; (ii) Displaced politicians 
who have to be rehabilitated; 
(iii) Senior teachers of the uni- 
versity, preferably coming through 
a high offcer- in the Education 

Department of Government. 
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Previously, our universities 
maintained fairly “good standards 
of teaching, examination and dis- 
cipline, students never agitated 
for changing the dates of exami- 
nation or making the examina- 
tion time-table acceptable to the 
examinees (that is, long gaps of 
several days between two papers). 
At that time (during the twenties 
and the thirties of this century) 
they were deeply involved in the 
freed2m movement. 

During that period, judges 
of High Courts normaliy became 
part-time Vice-Chancellors of 
our universities and they gene- 
rally proved themselves successful. 
Now that we have full time Vice- 
Chancellors, they are in a posi- 
tion to devote more time for the 
univers'ty, but they are generally 
proving failures compared to 
their predecessors. There is a 
joke that the more time a Vice- 
Chancellor devotes for the 


university more problems he: 


creates. 

There isan increasing feeling 
in the State Governments that 
strong administrators are needed 
for our universities. Thus, 
we find increasing number of the 
retired civil servants, even after 
they have crossed the age of 60 
years and had occupied very high 
offices, have been installed as 
Vice-Chancellors of our univer- 
sities. . 

They also find it not too bad 


to get some salary and various 
facilities even after retirement. 
They generally prefer to steer the 
middle path leading to latitude 
to indisciplined elements amongst 
students, on the one hand, and 
keeping the political bosses in 
ministerial chairs in good honour. 

Not that all of them behave 
like that, but quite a lot of them 
belong to this group. Those who 
come from the ICS are regarded 
as somewhat better than _ those 
who come from the IAS because 
the members of IC3 have the 
reputation of generally refusing 
to yield to unreasonable dictates 
of the Ministers during their 
secretarial assignments, while 
most of the members of JAS have 
been found to be rather eager to 
please the Ministers. 

Thus, the latter are regarded 
as more convenient by the Minis- 
ters in this respect. The direct 
recruits amongst the IAS have 
been a little closer to the ICS in 
maintaining independence of their 
views and have not been too 
servile to the political bosses. 
However, exceptions are always 
there. 

The retired members of civil 
and administrative services hardly 
succeed in the University. Pro- 
bably, university administration 
is essentially different from civil 
administration. Politicians who 
could not be taken as Ministers 
or be offered Governorships of 
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States are sometimes rehabilitated 
as Vice-Chancellors. A life-long 
politician is capable of bringing 
mcre politics in the university, 
rather than raising the standard 
of education. 

University professors or heads 
of university departments, prin- 
cipals of first-grad2 colleges or 
retired directors of public in- 
stitution belong to the third 
category. This group is capable 
of improving academic standards. 
But they have also failed in many 
universities due to some past pre- 
judices or biases, jealousizs, etc 
amongst earstwhile colleagues. 

Some of them are tempera- 
mentally not suitable for Vica- 
Chancellorships. There are ins- 
tances when eminent p-ofessors 
have either refused or after ac- 
ceptance resigned quickly due to 


. too much of incompatability bet- 


ween the life of a professor and 
that of a Vice-Chancellor. Some 
professors have no doubt, suc- 
coded vary well as Vice-Chan- 
cellors. 

So the picture is vory grim 
apparently. The only- group of 
people who have not been tried 
are the army men in India (except 
at Ujjain). General Eisenhowever, 
at the height of his glory after the 
war, became the President of the 
Columbia University. How suc- 
cessful he was, I do not know. 
But let us realise that we will 
deteriorate further if wo hand over 
the charge of our universities to 
Brigadier Generals and Major 
Generals. (Lt-Generals are gens- 
rally interested in Ambassador- 
ships.) 

Lastly, whatever may be the 
composition of the Court or the 
Senate, Board of Management or 
similar policy-making bodies, 
politicians, even though they may 
rolentl2ssly claim their rights to 
represent th? pe ple every- 
where, should be kept ata dis- 
tance from the gates of the Uni- 
ve ‘sity. $ 

We have to find a way how 
teachers and students of the uni- 
versity can set up model autono- 
mou; self-government of the 
university. Politicians, adminis- 
trators and some pseudo-educa- 
tionists have dono a lot of 
damage to our university educa- 
tion. Let the Government cry a 
halt to such adventurers. 


MAJNSTREAM 


Some 
Aspects of 

- Indian 
Bureaucracy 


C. P. BHAMBHRI 


pec authority is a critical variable in the nation- 
building activities in developing countries, Pub- 
lic authority lays down the goals and directions of 
development, and also provides the instruments for 
the implementation of public policies for achieving 
public goals, 

There seems to be a consensus regarding the posi- 
tive role of government in developing countries for 
eradicating the backwardness and acute poverty of 
the masses. But the consensus breaks down while 
deciding which particular public institution is the 
best instrument for achieving the desired results of 
“induced change’. The reason is that the under- 
developed countries suffer from the natural scarcity 
of developed and differentiated political and 
administrative structures needed for the implemen- 
tation of national programmes of development. 

For development in underdeveloped countries, 
structures are needed to articulate and aggregate 
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` organization aud pattern of behaviour. 


social interests, to perform the tasks of political 
socialisation, to link together the heterogeneous 
people by establishing pipelines of information and 
a network of mass communication. Further, develop- 
ing countries need structures for rule-making, rule- 
adjudication and rule-implementation. These poli- 
tico-administrative structures, to be viable and 
effetive, must establish a functional relationship 
with other non-political or societal and cultural- 
traditional strutcures. Acluster of institutions are 
needed for achieving the goals of directed and plan- 
ned change. 

Thus, the political elite in the modernizing socit- 
ies are simultaneously involved in institution-build- 
ing, structural innovation and goal clarification. 
Whatever may be the goals of national development, 
the scarcity of available instruments compels the 
elite in these societies to fall back upon public 
bureaucracies in order for them to act as reliable 
instruments of social change and economic develop- 
ment. Because Of this crucial role of public bureau- 
cracy in national development, it is imperative to ana- 
lyse its style and ethos. Assumptions underlying the 
structuring of public bureaucracy need an analysis 
in the overall context of the strategy and philosophy 
of nation-building. 

It may be that the assumptions underlying the 
organization of bureaucracy are in conflict with the 
demands and requirements of development. It is 
further worthwhile to examine the capabilities of 
public bureaucracy to preform the challenging tasks 
of nation-building, for bureaucracy itself may be 
under great strain needing restructuring and re- 
organization—both in terms of basic assumptions 
and actual organizational set-up. An attempt should 
be made to identify one of the crucial variables of 

litical development; and after identifying and 
isolating it from other variable, attention may be 
focussed on its capacity to act as a viable instrument 
for the implementation of public policy. 

By maintaining that government is the most 
important factor in accelerating and directiog 
the pace of development and by asserting 
that the available instrument for implementation 
of public policy is bureaucracy, it is not be- 
ing suggested that all developing countries are in 
the same stage of development, and are following 
the same path and are dependent on the same in-` 
struments. Here the argument is that whatever 
may be the variations among the various developing 
cauntries, one thing which is definitely common 
amongst them is the acute importance of public 
bureaucracy in national reconstruction. Hence 
attention is being focussed on this common factor, 
and the study will be concretised with the help of 
the Indian sitution—Indian being an expample of 
the important developing countries. ` 

Theoretically, one more point regarding the ro'e 
of structure in developing countries needs to be 
emphasized here. ‘structure’ has two meanings— 
An ideal 
situation is where both organisation and pattern of 
behaviour of tho members of the organization are 
oriented towards the same goals and where both ope- 
rate harmoniously. But this ideal situation may not 
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exist. The pattern of behaviour of individuals in an 
organization may be at variance with the overall 
goals of organization. Ina prismatic society, the 
pattern of behaviour of individuals is conditioned by 
various sociological factors; and the political elite 
establish public organizations on the rational models 
of the West. It has been observed that these rational 
models come into conflict with primordial loyalties 
of the individual working in the organization. These 
conflicts and gaps between the rational organiza- 
tional model and the pattern of behaviour are found 
in an acute form in public bureaucracies in develop- 
ing countries. 

Merit isa criterion of appointment in public 
bureaucracy; but all kinds of social pulls and pres- 
sures operate in making appointments, thus diluting 
merit. Norms of behaviour of public servants are 
determined by following procedures and rules and 
regulations in administration. Every day deviation 
from established procedure is seen. This deviation 
from procedure must be analysed and explained. 
Thus, bureaucratic behaviour in its totality and 
complexity requires understanding. 

The real world of bureaucracy, as distinguished 
from the formal structure, needs probing; and here 
an attempt has been made to probe some of the im- 
portant aspects of the real world of bureaucracy in 
India. 


I 


Dilemmas of Inheritance 


T™ Imperial powers, of necessity, establish a 
bureaucratic system in their colonies for safeguar- 
ding and protecting their vital interests. Lucian 
Pye observes: 

“It is of profound significance that the overriding 
stress in all Western efforts to make traditional 
societies into nations has been in the sphere of deve- 
loping administrative capabilities. During the era 
of colonialism it was universally assumed that the 
process of political development involved primarily 
the creation and the effective operation of the 
authoritative instruments of the modern state. What- 
ever other Motives were pvesent, it was always 
believed that the highest expression of enlighten- 
ment was to be found in efforts to provide a society 
with efficient, competent, and rational administra- 
tion. Political development meant the suppression 
of all irrationalities, emotionalisms, and wildly con- 
tending forces, in favour of coldly efficient, intelli 
gent, and far sighted management of public affairs.” 

The British who ruled India from a great dis- 
tance and for a very long period, establised a system 
of bureaucracy whose two outstanding features were 
its elitism and loyalty to the masters. A majority 
of the members of the ICS were British, and those 
Indians who could enter into it were thoroughly 
screened. After recruitment, both the British and 
the Indian recruits to the ICS were placed under the 
charge of the District Collectors who socialised or 
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brainwashed these new recruits and indoctrinated 
them with loyalty to the Empire and traditions of 
the service. The district Collectors took heir as- 
signment of training the young ICS recruits very 
seriously. Moreover, the British established in 
India a highly centralized bureaucratic rule, by pro- 
viding a hegemonic position to the ICS in adminis- 
tration. This rule by the ICS guaranteed British 
interest in India. 

Who were the ICS? How were they recruited? 
What qualifications were expected of them? What 
functions were they expected to perform? What was 
their relationship with their superiors in the bure- 
aucracy and with the citizens? What were the 
assumptions ee this model of bureaucracy 
created by the British for colonial governance? Some 
of these questions need to be answered, in brief, to 
understand the real implications of our inheri- 
tance. 

There were public assumptions as well as hidden 
assumptions underlying the British philosophy of 
administration inIrdia. The overt assumption was 
that young, brilliant university graduates, with good 
socio-economic background, should enter the service 
on the basis of tested merit by competition. 
Macaulay’s words were reflected in the doctrine 
favouring an “all-rounder” generalist who had 
imbibed the best traditions of British liberal educa- 
tion. It was said: 

“We believe that men who have been engaged, 
up to one or two and twenty, in studies which have 
no immediate connection with the business of any 
profession, and of which the effect is merely to 
open, to invigorate, and to enrich the mind, will 
generally be found, in the business of every profes- 
sion, superior to men who have, at eighteen or 
nineteen, devoted themselves to special studies of 
their calling.” 

After recruitment, these young ICS officials were 
trained in the law and customs of the land, and ‘hey 


learnt the art of administration under the care and 


guidance of their superiors, who inducted them with 
the values of servic’. f , 

The covert assumption underlying the bureau- 
cratic organization was loyalty of the service to the 
British imperial interests. This covert assumption 
of complete loyalty was masqueraded as “neutrality 
of the service”. More will be said about this later. 
This model of bureaucracy functioned during the 
British Raj in the context of the overall philosophy 
of “limited government’’.® 

lf a job description of the ICS during the British 
Raj is prepared it reveals that he maintained law and 
order and looked after evenue administration, which 
included maintenance of proper land records, revenue 
assessment and revenue collection and settling litiga- 
tions The most important administrative post was 


of the District Collector, who exercised his authority - 


by creating fear among the people, and by winning 
support of influential segments of society. The 
tours of the District Collector, his holding of courts 
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in different areas of the district, and the pomp and 
show associated with it, and the distance from 
the common man, created a situation where the 
masses developed fear of the district authority. Not 
only this. The Government came into contact with 
the people only in a minimal manner: The following 
circles show that the points of contact between the 
citizen and the government were peripheral in 
nature: 


Contact 


Citizen Administration 


between the two 


The bureaucracy was not accountable to the 
people’s representatives. There were no elective 
posts guiding and controlling the bureaucracy. One 
aspect of the concept of neutrality of the civil service 
is its loyalty to the government of the day. But 
another important aspect of neutrality łs that the 
change of government and its political complexion 
should have no bearing on the functioning of bure- 
aucracy. Thus, the modern usage of the concept 
of the neutrality of bureaucracy assumes that among 
competing and alternating political forces, the ser- 
vice is neutral. This situation did not exist during 
the British days. The bureaucracy during the 
British period was committed bureaucracy, commit- 
ted to the maintenance and preservation of the 
Raj. 

hurther, «neutrality? means that political ele- 
ments make public policies, and bureaucracy, even 
if it differs with these policies, implements them 
faithfully, and without reservation. Itis assumed 
that the supremacy of the political elements is 
accepted by the bureaucracy. In this case also 
neutrality of the civil service has meaning only in 
the context of democratic societies During the 
British Raj, where was democracy in India? Where 
was the supremacy of political elements in policy 
formulation? It was rule by the ICS who framed 
policies and implemented them. 

In summation, it can be pointed out that the 
generalist, elitist civil service is the legacy of the 
British days, but neutrality of the civil service was 
not a feature during that period. The concept of 
neutrality assumes meaning and importance in the 
context of democracy; not in the context of auto- 
cracy. 

The overt and covert assumptions underlying 
bureaucrecy were accepted unquestioningly by the 
national leaders after independence, and no serious 
attempt was made to think of alternative models of 
bureaucracy. The failure of national leadership in 
this sphere has brought the present political leader- 
ship face to face with the dilemmas of this inheri- 
tance. Tho very fact that the present Prime Minis- 
ter has repeatedly talked of the inadequacy of the 
present bureaucracy to deal with the challenges of 
our times, compels us to analyse the factors which 
makes the legacy of the British days an anachro- 
nism. 
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II 


Committed Bureaucracy: Search for New Model 


I determining whether the model of bureaucracy 
inherited by us is suitable or not for our present- 
day requirments, one has to pinpoint the qualitative 
changes that have occurred in our political, social 
and economic environment marking a clear break 
between the pre-Independence and the post-Indepen- 
dence periods, and which have a direct bearing on 
the problems of suitability of the inherited model 
of bureaucracy for our present-day needs. 

The first fundamental break with the past is in 
that from “limited government” we have moved to the 
era of ‘‘big government”. Though “big governm nt” 
is a universal phenomenon, but in the developing 
countries it assumes special significance. The back- 
wardness of centugies has to be removed by the 
efforts of the Government. It is impossible for 
anyone to delineate clearly what a government 
should do or should not do in the sphere of nation- 
building in the under-developed countries. 

Development is a total activity, and ignoring any 
sector shall create imbalances. And this total deve- 
lopmental activity connot be undertaken’ by anyone 
else except the public authorities. If transport 
facilities have to be provided, 1f public health and 
education have to be taken care of, if the infra- 
structure of economic development has to be 
created, if investment in long gestation economic 
and industrial enterprises has to be made, if crash 
programmes to fight against poverty and unemploy- 
ment have to be launched who—except the govern- 
ment—has the resources and capacity to undertake 
all these responsibilities? 

‘Big government’ assumes ‘Big Bureaucracy’. 
It is atruism to say that greater the area of 
public policy, greater is the role of implementa- 
tion and service agencies. The proliferation of 
bureaucracy in India is thus inevitable. The 
dispute is about its output in terms of goal- 
achievement and efficiency in performance. The 
following theoretical position can be taken: employ 
more civil servints, but do the job. If public is 
assured of services, why shouldit take an anti-bureau- 
cracy stance! The dispute arise when the civil 
service is not able to deliver the goods. Such 
questions arise: What is wrong with its? Is it 
properly organised? 

The change from the pre-Independence to post- 
Independence period, is not only from limited 
government to Big Government; it is also from 
autocracy to democracy. Since bureaucracy 
operates in the overall context of democracy, this 
new context has certain implications which need 
Proper appraisal. Some of these important implica- 
tions of democracy for the functioning of bureau- 
cracy are as follows:. 

(4) Unlike during the British period, the 
bureaucracy now is guided and controlled by the 
people’s representatives. The political elements 
lays down the public policies, defines tbe tasks of 
bureaucracy and supervises their implementation. 
It does not imply that the public policy is formu- 
lated solely by the political element in a democracy. 
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No public policy can be formulated without expert 
advice. The meaning of supremacy of the political 
element in public policy formulation is that what- 
ever may be the source of the origin of policy, its 
ultimate responsibility is on the political chief, who 
can tell the experts that irrespective of their expert 
advice, their opinion is not being accepted. They 
shall do what the political chief directs.’ 

(b) The implication of democratic government is 
not only that the bureaucracy is accountable to the 
people’s representatives; its further. implication is 
that the alae see should adjust to the demands 
and requirements of a democratic political system. 
The challenge for the bureaucracy in India 1s to 
accept the supremacy of political leadership and to 
give it full cooperation. A-fact which does not 
seem to have been accepted by all the bureaucrats. 
It is common knowledge ‘that the bureaucrats 
(privately while they are serving openly after they 
retire) blame the ministers and the political leaders 
for all the ills of Indian administration. The 
ministers also publicly condemn the inefficiency of 
the civil service. This mutual distrust is a serious 

roblem of the present-day situation in India. As 
Kothari and Roy point out: 

«Our data, then, provide ample evidence to 
permit the inference that the interaction between 
administrators and political leaders is likely to be 


characterised by tensions and Conflicts not only. 


because of differential normative commitments but 
also because of position—specific bias in role con- 
ceptions. Each of the interacting groups tends to 
assign much more importance toits own role and 
evaluate the relevance of the counter-position in 
terms of the requirements of its specific position. 
As a consequence, application of two incompati- 
ble—or, at least heterogenous—evaluate standards 
to the same phenomenon prevents administrators 
and political leaders from developing conventions 
which may allow their relationship to stablize and 
take definite and mutually acceptable forms. Such 
a situation is not at all conducive to the forging 
of a relationship based on reciprocal understanding 
and appreciation and cooperatively complementary 
role perception.’ 

(c) Closely connected with the problem of ad- 
justment between ministers and civil servants is the 
question: what is the impact of political changes 
in a democratic country on the functioning of 
bureaucracy? Change of parties and ministers is 
a feature of the competitive party system. These 
frequent political changes further aggravate ‘the pro- 
blem of relationship between the bureaucracy and 
the political leadership. A party may come into 
power with whose programme and policies the civil 
servants may not agree. In reply to this, it is ar- 


*Harcourt's well-known dictum ‘The value of the poli- 
tical heads of departments is to tell the permanent officials 
what the public will not stand”. Quoted by Henry Parris, 
Constitutional Bureaucracy: The Development of British Central 
Administration since the Eighteenth Century; London, George, 
Allen & Unwin Ltd, 1969, p 120. j 

‘Shanti Kothari and Ramashray Roy, Relations between 
Politician and Administrators at the District leyel; ITPA, New 
Delhi, 1969; pp 167-68, 
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gued that the civil servants are politically neutral. 
They serve all brands of masters. They keep their 
Political opinions, if any, to themselves, and their 
own political predilections do not play any role 
while they are advising the ministers in policy mat- 
ters. Their advice is objective, factual, non-nor- 
mative and value-free. Hence this value-free neu- 
tral civil service can adjust with any political party. 

Further, it is argued that frequent changes of 
cabinets need permanent officials to maintain conti- 
nuity and stability in administration. This great 
virtue is said to be the hallmakr of a neutral, per- 
manent civil service. British genius was given all 
credit for combining the virtues of neutral perma- 
nent civil service with the democratic philosophy 
of competition and alternation of political patries. 

It was forgotten that neutral value-free bureau- 
cacy was possible in a society where consensus 
existed on values; but in transitional sacieties, 
Where situations of dissent and conflict existed, it 
was too much to expect anyone to be neutral. The 
issue is: the hallmark of the liberal concept of 
democracy is a competitive party system. How 
does permanent bureaucracy fit with political 
changes? Can bureaucracy serve all sorts of par- 
ties, whose one point of spectrum is CPI(M) and 
the other Swatantra? Can bureaucracy be neutral 
while serving secular parties and non-secular par- 
ties? Further, what is possible in one society, may 
not be universally possible. Hence examples of 
British practices in this sphere are irrelevant 
because the social situation in Britain is absolutely 
different from that in India. 

(d) Another implication of a democratic political 


system is that the relationship between the 
citizen and the administrator should not be 
based on mutual hatred, but on reciprocal 


goodwill. During British days, the ICS were 
trained to keep the citizen at a distance. Further, 
during the movement for national freedom, Indians 
developed an anti-bureaucracy attitute. But in the 
present politico-constitutional set-up, neither anti- 
bureaucracy nor anti-people attitudes are detirable. 
To bring the citizen and the administrator closes to 
cach other, the government established panchayati 
raj institutions and community development pro- 
gramme. As Reinhard Bendix observes: 

“The community Development movement of the 
Indian Government is an attempt to bridge the gap 
between the ruling elite and the masses of the Indian 
peoples... At the level of the village the development 
officials have the delicate task of enlisting coopera- 
ration with projects of whose soundness and desira- 
bility the villagers must be first convinced. To do 
this, officials must strike a balance between making 
suggestions and listening to demands, taking ad- 
vantage of modern knowledge but also adapting it 
to the local situation. ”’ 

Al! studies of the relationship between the citizen 
and the administration conducted at micro level, 
both by the foreign and the Indian scholars, show 


* «Public Authority in a Developing Political Community: 
The case of India”, Archieves Europeans de Sociologie, TV, 1963 
Number 1; pp. 61-63. 
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that the problems of adjustment and proper relation- 
ship between the two are very serious and critical.® 

(e) In the democratic setting, the bureaucracy 
should be motivated by the spirit of service to the 
citizen, it should also have high standards of public 
idtegrity. ‘Vitality of administration, and its capa- 
city to deliver the goods and earn public acceptabi- 
lity depend on honesty and integrity in the public 
services. Foreign scholars on “development”? miss 
the point when they argue that corruption in 
administration is inherent in economic development 
in the developing countries. They pose the issue 
of development versus corruption. Aad they argue 
that ifthe choice is development with corruption, 
ahd no development and no corruption, the option 
should be exercised for the former and not the latter. 
Corruption is characterised as functional to deve- 
lopment. , > 

In India, the problem of integrity of the public ser- 
vices assumed great importance and various govern- 
ment commissions and inquiries lei to the belief 
that unless corruption in the public services is eradi- 
cated, the country will end up in a mess. Tall 
public and administrative leaders were involved in 
the cases of misuse of public authority for personal 
gains. Chief Ministers of states, Central Cabinet 
Ministers, many ICS and IAS officials, chief engi- 
neers, high ranking public officials — all were. 
involved and found corrupt and dishonest. 

In a democracy, .the public accountability 
of the public servant means that his actions 
can be publicly debated, discussed and exa- 
mined. Public inquiries revealed rampant 
corruption in the public services. Civil servants 
alleged that the corruption was due to political 
interference. Whatever may be the cases of corrup- 
tion and lack of integrity in public administration in 
India, corruption assumed great public and political 
importance in the country. 

It does not mean that the standards of integrity 
of administration during the British period were in 
any way high. It only means that the democratic 
instruments of pressures and public criticisms have 
caused the problem of corruption to come out into 
the open, and serious efforts are being made to 
remedy the situation. 

To sum up, the investigation of problems of 
Indian bureaucracy should be conducted in the 
light of the above-mentioned contextual and ecologi- 
cal determinants of the new political system of 
India. 


Ill 


T the light of the above discussion, a few issues 
regarding the bohaviour and functioning of the 
Indian bureaucracy may be introduced here. 

The first issue is. have the IAS accepted the supre- 
macy of the Minister? Closely related to it is: have 
the political leadership and the bureaucracy arrived 
at any consensus on norms of mutual relationship? 


e See Samuel J. Eldersveld et al, The Citizen and the Ad- 
ministrator in a Developing Democracy: An empirical study in 
Delhi State; ITPA, New Delhi; 1968. 
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Perhaps the answer to both these questions is 
negative. The best illustration of the existing 
malady in the relationship between the minister and 
the civil servants is the manner in which appointments, 
transfers and promotions of the civil service are 
effected. The obliging civil servants get jobs of 
their choice. The erratic and unobliging ones are 
harassed by constant transfers. 

A peculiar Indian phenomenon, which does not 
exist in the most developed countries, is the system 
of transfers from One place to the other, and from 
one position to the other. Thecivil servants of the 
same rank consider certain posts prestigious and 
certain places or town comfortable. The politician 
has used it as an instrument of subordinating the 
bureaucracy to his will. Those civil servants who 
do not wish to be transferred or posted at un- 
comfortable places have been tamed and a quid pro 
quo has developed, because of this, between the 
politician and the civil servants. Thus the civil 
servants feel obliged, and they in turn oblige the 
political leaders. 

A group develops its own canons of behaviour, 
and the erring members fear the censor of their 
peers. This internal unwritten code isa very im- 
portant check on a daviant member of the group. Has 
the IAS developed any code of conduct which can 
actasa point of reference for its members? The 
British ICS had developed esprit des corps. They 
had canons of behaviour which were transferred to 
the new entrant by the seniors as norms of the 
service. The ICS Collector took great interest and 
spent a lot of time in moulding and training the 
young [CS recruit. This initial training developed 
in the ICS a spirit of belonging to a service which 
expected some standards of behaviour from its 
members. 

What about the IAS? Has he any points of 
reference in regard to his conduct? Are the IAS 
socialized into any common norms? The British 
administrative class has a common code of behaviour 
which is the product of their common background. 
As Henry Parris states: 

“By 1870, it was clear that men like Farrer, 
Lingen and Rogers were prototypes of the future 
higher civil servant. Upper — middle —. class origin, 
Oxbridge education, proficiency in literary studies; 
such were the marks by which they were known. 
The administrative class type was not created by 
open competition. Open competition served to 
perpetuate a type which had already come to the 
top.””? 

Thus homogeneity of background can create 
common patterns of behaviour. The absence of any 
common pattern of behaviour in the IAS can be 
attributed to some extent to its heterogeneity. This 
fact needs a bit of elaboration. After Independence, 
the recruitment to the IAS has been through the 
Union Public Service Commission, Special Recruit- 
ment Boards and State Service promotions to the 
IAS. Further, there is reservation of seats for the 





7 Henary Parris, Constitutional Bureaucracy: The Develop- 
ment of British Central Administration since the Eighteenth 
Century; London, George Allen and Unwin Ltd, 1969; p 159. 
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scheduled castes, scheduled tribes, and for the ex- 
Emergency Commission/Short Service Commissioned 
officers of the armed forces of India. Thus the JAS 
consists of persons of very dissimilar backgrounds, 
because its recruitment is not based on one method. 
The following table illustrates this point: 


COMPOSITION OF IAS BY MODE OF 
RECRUITMENT, 1963 


Mode of Recruitment Number of Per- 
Officers centage 
ee 
1 Members of the former ICS 206 10.8 
2 War-Service recruits ap- 
pointed in 1947 90 

3 Appointed on results of 
regular annual competitive 
examination from 1948-61 

4 Appointed from ‘Open 
Market” emergency re- 
cruitment examination in 
1948 

5 Appointed on results of 
special recruitment exami- 
nation in 1958 

6 Appointed from State ser- 
vices under Special Re- 
cruitment Scheme in 1956 

7 Appointed from State ser- 
vices under Emergency Re- 
cruitment Scheme in 1948 

8 Promoted from State ser- 

vices 
9 Appointed from Stato ser- 
vices under Extension to 
State Scheme 1949 

10 Appointed to Delhi and 
Himachal Pradesh, Jammu 
and Kashmir cadres under 
“Initiation Constitution” 
Scheme 


4.7 


783 40.8 


96 5.0 


91 4.7 
134 7.0 


63 
328 


3.3 
17.1 


108 5.6 


17 0.9 


Total: 1,916 


Compiled by David C. Petter, Bureaucratic Change 
in Indian. 


This heterogeneity of the IAS has to be changed 
into homogeneity of the group. Only then can 
common norms of behaviour be expected. How 
far the training programme could be a help in this 
direction is a moot point. 

Further, it has been argued that the higher 
civil service of India is not suitable for the tasks 
of managing public sector undertakings and other 
specialized and technical departments. There has 
been persistent criticism of the Government policy 
of appointing ICS/IAS officials to superior posts 
in the public sector undertakings. Inefficiency in 
the public sector is attributed to managerial ineffi- 
ciency of the deputed civil servants. 

The Government has been pressurized to stop 
this system of deputation of the civil servants to 
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the public sector undertakings. It has. been sug- 
gested that if a few civil servants want to manage 
public enterprises, they should opt out of the “< gov- 
ernment, and make the public sector undertakings” 
as their permanent caréer. Replying to a question 
in Parliament, the Minister of Finance said that 
forty officers of the Government with pay scales 
above Rs 2,5C0 were on deputation to public under- 
takings and that they had been asked to exercise 
their option of continuing there or reverting to 
their original cadres before the end of April 1971, 
There were in all 1,400 Government employees 
working in various positions on deputation in pub- 
lic sector undertakings.® 

Not only has the competence of the ICS/IAS 
for managing the public sector undertakings been 
very often questioned and challenged; it has also 
been suggested that the “all rounder generalist” is 
a misfit in the modern age of science, techno- 
logy and specialization. The argument is that not 
Only the political environment in which the IAS 
operates, has changed, the total environment has 
also changed which makes it difficult for the IAS to 
function efficiently. Thus the claims of specialists 
have been advanced against the supremacy of the 
generalist civil service, 

At the top of all this, come the Prime Minister’s 
indictment of the lack of commitment of the 
Indian bureaucracy, Members of Parliament, 
the parliamentary committess, the Administrative 
Reforms Commission and the planners had been 
arguing that the Indian bureaucracy works on the 
basis of out-of-date procedures, that it lacks compe- 
tence to manage the present-day complex affairs of 
the state; but the Prime Minister attacked the very 
foundation of the bureaucracy by alleging that it 
has no commitment to the broad policies and pro- 
grammes of the country. 

Thus, the model of bureaucracy as we inherited 
was challenged by the new environmental factors 
and further by the demands of the times which the 
bureaucracy could not fulfil. 


This contribution by Dr C P. Bhambhri, published 
with his kind permission, was Originally presented 
as a paper at the recent international seminar in 
New Delhi on “Imperialism, Independence and 
Social Transformation in the Contemporary World.” 





"The Times of India, Delhi; April 7, 1971, p 11. 
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PRESS IN 1970: MONOPOLY THRIVES 


(1,85,902), Hindu (1,85,089), 
Hindustan Times (1,56,932), Amrita 
Bazar Patrika (1,50,969), and 
Hindustan Standard (65,264). 
Now these seven units are not 
redominant only in English. 
ey have papers of large circu- 
lation in Hindi, Marathi, Tamil, 
Telugu, Kannada and Bengali. 


Thus, these newspapers have not . 


Only a predominant position in 


English but in several othe! 
important languages also. 

This analysis brings us right to 
the core Of the problem of con- 
centration of ownership. The 
bulk of the circulation in major 
languages in India is in these 
seven chains. Any study of 
monopoly in press is to be direc- 
ted towards these houses. 


The weeklies have a great 


DAILIES WITH CIRCULATION ABOVE ONE LAKH IN 1970 











Name, language and Circulation 
place of publication 
of the daity 1970 1969 1968 
I Ananda Bazar Patrika, 2,48,547 2,31,050 2,11,263 
Bengali, Calcutta 
2 Malayala Manorma, 1,93,122 1,78,895 1,67,016 
Malayalam, Kottayam 
3 Jugantar, Bengali, 1,89,143 1,61,249 1,45,2 00 
Calcutta 
4 Loksatta, Marathi, 1,52,870 1,40,557 1,33,568 
Bombay 
5 Times of India, 1,52,542 1,47,492 1,38,333 
English, Bombay 
6 Nav Bharat Times, 1,52,263 1,35,798 1,18,849 
Hindi, Delhi 
7 Hindustan, Hindi, 1,28,627 1,18,653 1,04,289 
New Delhi 4 
8 Hindustan Times, 1,40,918 1,34,097 1,22,864 
English, Delhi 
9 Statesman, English 1,40,588 1,40,459 1,37,721 
Calcutta 
10 Kerala Kaumudi, 1,37,071 1,21,959 1,08,259 
Malayalam, Trivandrum 
II Hindu, English, 1,33,701 1,50,761 1,42,511 
Madras* 
12 Mathrubhumi ` 1,22,844 1,13,328 1,€6,623 
Malayalam, Ernakulam 
13 Amrita Bazar Patrika, 1,12,686 1,18,632 1,21,831 
English, Calcutta 
14 Mathrubhumi, Malayalam, 1,21,642 1,21,572 1,13,918 
Calicut i 
15 Indian Express, English, 1,04,432 99,489 98,040 
Bombay 
16 Dinamani, Tamil, 1,03,798 1,00,531 95,855 
Madurai 
17 Thanthi, Tamil, 1,03,045 1,13,911 1,21,427 
Madras ` 
18 MaharashtraTimes, 1,00,845 87,064 79,936 
Marathi, Bombay 
19 Sakal, Marathi, 1,C0,798 96,499 83,706 


Poona 
* Circulation for first half of 1969. 
APRIL 22, 1972, 
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place in propagation of views and 
news. Recently, some of these 
houses -haye replaced their 
Sunday supplements with inde- 
pendent weeklies. And the result 
has been revolutionary in the 
annals of Indian journalism. In 
1969, the 253 English weeklies 
had a total circulation of 
12,11,000. 

Times Weekly was published 
in 1970 and the circulation of 
this newspaper in that first year 
reached the astounding figure of 
2,75,968 exceeding the circulation 
of the Malayala Manorama Week- 
ly (2,72,410) or ‘Varantari Rai 
a) and Ananda Vikatan of 

adras (2,14,999). It exceeded 
th: circulation of the Illustrated 
Weekly of India published since 
1920 (1,30,465) or of the Blitz 
(1,63,430). 

It is significant that th's house 
published in 1970 Dharmayug, 
Hindi weekly, with a circulation 
of 1,44,982 together with the 
Illustrated Weekly of India and 
also a political Weekly, Dinaman 
(40,650). In-July 1971 the same 
concern came out with another 
Hindi weekly, Ravi Bharat and it 
is reported that during the last 
eight months, it has already 
achieved the astounding figure 
of four lakhs, beating even 
Kumudam of Madras. 

The Times of India group 
dominates the Hindi press at its 
place of publication and in the 
hinterland. According to the 
Report, Nava Bharat Times 
(Delhi) had a circulation of 
1,52,263 and its Bombay edition 
had a circulation of 59,296. The 
total circulation of 132 Hindi 
dailies was 13,55,000 out of which 
2,11,559 went to The Times of 
India group alone. But this does 
not give any real impact of these 
papers. There are only three 
dailies in Hindi in Delhi and this 
circulation is distributed among 


. Nava Bharat Times, Hindustan 


(1,28,627) and Vir Arjun 
(26,520). 

In Jammu and Kashmir, 
Himachal Pradesh, Punjab, 
Haryana, Rajasthan, Madhya 
Pradesh and western Utter 
Pradesh, the two big papers pre- 
dominated. Next in circulation 
was another Nava Bharat chain 
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(Bhopal, Indore, Jabalpur, Nagpur 

and Rajpur) which published 
75,605copies and _ distributed 
Ravi Bharat on Sundays. It was 
followed by the Vishwamitra chain 
(Bombay, Calcutta, Kanpur, 
Patna) with 68,796 copies and 
Aryayarta, Patana, (66,923). 

The position of Navy Bharat 
Times of Bombay, area is ex- 
pressed very aptly by an adver- 
tisement published in the Times 
of India, in February 1972, 
which says: “If youre taking 
the Navabharat Times, Delhi, 
take the Bombay edition also 
for just Rs 3.25 per Col. 
cm. more. You’ll get 3,36,000 
intelligent, enlightened readers, 
99.9% of them living in the rich 


industrialised urban areas of 
Maharashtra, Gujarat and 
Madhya Pradesh. They have 


high standards of living and high 
expendable incomes. One lakh 
and seventy thousand of Navy- 
bhart Times readers live in 
Bombay city alone... a vital 
group not covered by any other 
daily. So the next time you ad- 
vertise take Navbharat Times, 
Bombay edition, in addition to 
Navabharat Times Delhi edition.” 

This advertisement proves how 
the advertisement revenue under 
common ownership is built up and 
the extent of their penetration in 
formation of public openion. The 
advertisement further states how 
49 per cent readers are SSC 
and 28 percent graduates and 


post graduates, 17 per cent 
are professional doctors, lawyers, 
executives, etc., and 26 per 


cent earn Rs 500 and 10 per- 
cent make over Rs 1000 and over, 
according to ORG Readership 
survey for the Western Zone. 

Big papers have kicked up a 
big row over restriction on the use 
of newsprint for other papers in 
in a chain and restriction of pages. 
It only affects the Hindustan 
Times, Statesman, Hindu and 
Times of India. Even papers 
like Lokasatta, Maharashtra Times 
or Nav Bharat Times of these 


groups are spared as they do not ` 


have more than ten pages. 

In 1970-71, outof a total of 
225 lakh tonnes of newsprit, the 
Statesman, Calcutta, had 4621.80 
tones, Hindustan Times, Delhi, 
4658.30 tonnes, Nav Bharat Times, 
Delhi, 3718.32 tonnes, Hindustan, 
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Delhi, 3251.40 tonnes and Times 
of India, 6889.6 tonnes. On the 
other hand, all the daily, weekly 
and monthly newspapers of 
Rajasthan got 1453.14 tonnes, 
Madhya Pradesh 4021.10 tonnes, 
Haryana 43.55 tonnes, Bihar 3776, 
23 tonnes, Orissa 1739.34 tonnes, 
Punjab 3041.35 tonnes and Uttar 
Pradesh, with 97 dailes, 668 week- 
lies and 429 monthlies got only 
8436.64 tonnes. This shows how 
meagre is the ci:culation of papers 
that do not belong to the main 
chains or groups. 


Now let us take Marathi. The 
largest circulated Marathi daily 
is Express’s Lokasatta (1,52,870) 
followei by the Saktal Chain 
(11,5,294) and the Maharashtra 
Times of the Times group 1,C0,845. 
None of other Marathi dailies like 
Navakal, Maratha, Tarun Bharat, 
Kesari or Navasakti reached a 
figure of 51,000. When the total 
circulation of 73 Marathi dailies 
comes to bə 8,32,000 only, the 
preeminent position of the Loka- 
satta, Sakal aud Maharashtra 
Times end the very low position 
of other 70 dailies can be easily 
calculated. 

All the Indian monopoly 
chains entered Kannada journalism 
only in 1967, and in three years, 
Kannada Prabha of the Express 
group gained a circulation of 
49,272 coming next only to Praja- 
vani 72,852), established in 1948 
together with the Deccan Herald 
published by a group of wine 
merchants. 


The Press Registrar’s Report 
also gives an inkling of how the 
Express chain has intruded 
into Gujrati press also. The pro- 
prietorship of the VJanasatta 


and Lokasatta group of papers 
published from Ahmedabad, Raj- 
kot and Baroda and with a total 
circulation of 1,16,764 of now 
entered dailies and weeklies. has 
changed hand. This firm was a 
partnership of Messrs Raman- 
lal C. Sheth and family, and 
Manohar Lal M. Kadakia. They 
used to have full control over it 
but the Report shows that these 
have been transferred 
extent of 76per cent 5) per cent 
to the Traders Pvt Ltd and 26 
per cent to Shashi Chand Jain. 

One of the shareholders of 
Traders Pvt Ltd is Smt Satyavati 
Jain, who is also one of the Trus- 
tees of the newly created Mongibai 
Arti Family Trust, Mongibaj Ritu 
Family Trust, the two Trusts hol- 
ding shares in the Express news- 
papers on behalf of Arti and 
Ritu, grand-daughters of Sri Ram 
Nath Goenka. ‘These grand- 
daughters also hold preference 
share of Express newspapers, and 
through their mother, Smt Saroj 
Goenka, wife of Sri B.D Goenka 
and daughter of Sri Shiyans 
Prasad Jain, elder brother of Sri 
S.P. Jain, proprietor of many 
companies and controlling the 
Benett Coleman & Co. 

This expansion of the Goenka 
empire in Gujarati press is bound 
to affect the virility and growth 
that the newspapers in this langu- 
auge has shown by achieving 
a growth rate of 18.2 percent 
compared to 69 percent in Eng- 
lish and 8 per cent in all-India 
total. Malayalam hada growth 
rate of 14 per cent and above. 
But wherever the big chains have 
Operated, the growth rate has also 
gone ,down along with standard 
and integrity. 
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Try 
Nixon 


as 
War 
Criminal 


R. K. GARG 


"THE barabrous combing of Hanoi 

and Haiphong is a desperate 
act of the criminal Nixon Ad- 
ministration. Nixon has ordered 
the bombing of North Vietnam 
in the hope of extricating him- 
self from the disastrous effects of 
the failure of his ‘‘Vietnamisa- 
tion” plan. 

Whatever might be the con- 
siderations of this War criminal 
No.1 of today, whatever new 
illusions he might try to build up 
around himself and for the gulli- 
ble in the United States, the 
heroic National Liberation Front 
of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of South Vietnam 
has shattered them on the battle- 
fields of Vietnam. The inglorious 
defeats of the US and its puppet 
Saigon outfit have proved with- 
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out any shadow of doubt that 
even the most barbarous imperia- 
list power in the world cannot 
defeat the spirit of man to be 
free. The death-defying freedom 
struggle of the people of Vietnam 
will not be cowed down by the 
show of the might of Nixon’s 
air, naval and land forces, his 
electronic contraptions and his 
war cries. 

I have not the slightest doubt 
and, I am sure, no one here, or 
in America, of in Laos, Combodia 
and Vietnam, both North and 
South, or elsewhere in the world 
has the slightest suspicion that 
some day, sooner than later, 
this war must end and the people 
of Indochina shall be free as the 
people in Bangladesh, and every- 
where else and in every Asian 
country, are free. 

But must not the rich and 
glorious sacrifices of the people 
in Indochina and in Bangladesh 
leave us a New heritage, a new 
scripture and a new code to pass 
judgement on the merchants of 
death and disaster, impose sent- 
ences commensurate with the 
magnitude of the revolt of 
world conscience and execute 
these sentences with the precision 
of the inexorable hand of his- 
tory! 

AsI had said at the World 
Assembly for Peace and Indepen- 
dence of People of Indochina 
(Versailles, France February 11, 
12, and 13, 1972), crimes in 
Vietnam, Laos and Combodia 
will remain unpunished if crimes 
in Bangladesh were to be condon- 
ed. 3 

For the crimes in Indochina and 
Bangladesh, International Law 
must transcend its present front- 
iers Which are crippling the con- 
science of mankind. Internation- 
al law must attain new heights 
and to it must be added new 
dimentions sothat every crimi- 
nal in every land, guilty of crimes 
against humanity in any country 
andin any form, is adequately 
punished for the acts he commits 
through men or machines; and 
no one howsoever high escapes 
punishment. 

But how can that be done if 
till today we hesitate to define 
ageression. Today every criminal 
guilty of war of genocide conceals 
his ugly face and evades respansi- 


bility behind the faces of General 
Westmorelands and General 
Niazis. What difference is left 
between democracy of America 
and military dictatorship of West 
Pakistan, if General Yahyas and 
President Nixons, all act together 
to wipe out three million men, 
women and children in Bangla- 
desh and millions in Vietnam! 

Today at least General Yahya 
is awaiting the judgement of 
History in prison in his own 
country and General Niazi, as a 
wat prisoner in India. Only 
President Nixon is escaping 
punishment so far by feeding his 
people with Machiavelian lies, 
tricks and frauds that stand re- 
vealad_in the Pentagon Papers 
and the Anderson exposures. 

We must here and now define 
once again so that Nixon, the War 
Criminal No 1, is adjusted guilty 
atthe bar of the world public 
opinion and finally meets his fate 
at a new Nuremberg trial to be 
commenced in the new context 
of modern methods of wars of 
genocide and mass extermination, 
unsurpassed in human history. 

Humanity need not and can- 
not wait for every “aggressor” 
and every criminal of a war 
ef genocide to be finally 
vanquished and defeated. A 
treaty of surrender at Versaille is 
no longer necessary before he is 
charged, tried and judged guilty, 
punished and punishment execut- 
ed for the crimes committed and 
got Committed by him. 

Modern war is too terrible 
and too obvious to wait that 
long. A new Nuremberg trial of 
Nixon and his generals can be 
founded on the sure foundations 
of a Versailles Declaration mak- 
ing articulate the voice of world 
conscience, defining the crimes 
against humanity. The execution 
of the sentences alone may wait 
till the guilty can be reached to 
serve out the sentences imposed. 

A binding obligation must be 
created on every civilised govern- 
ment in future to hand over those 
found guilty of crimes against 
humanity on incontrovertible 
evidence before the bar of 
world public opinion. 

Every people in every land 
must participate in this judgement 
rendered on the basis of accepted 
principles of humanity and every 
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democratic process must hereafter 
act in aid of this administration 
of justice. That must be the 
logical evolution of international 
law, so that no government, pre- 
sent or future, acts as an aggres- 
sor and repeats these crimes in 
the conceit of its sovereign autho- 
rity. 

The doctrine of naked sove- 
reignty is full of such dangerous 
potentialities, ! if respected with- 
out serious limitation on accepted 
canons of international morality. 

It is no accident that we met 
in Paris, the land of the French 
Revolution and the Paris Com- 
mune, and after France had 
liquidated her imperialists rule in 
Vietnam. It is also no accident 
that when Nixon is doing his 
utmost to exchange the statue of 
liberty with the tomb of liberty 
as the symbol of democracy, the 
Americans, the French, the Indo- 
chinese, the black and the white 
are embracing each other, kissing 
each other so that liberty is not 

- buried for ever and the Arch de 
Triumph continues to radiate 
the shining message of Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity. 

The supreme sacrifices of the 
people of Vietnam is their com- 
mon heritage and their common 
inspiration. To them has been 
added the decisive weight of the 
heroic sacrifices of the people of 
Bangladesh with three and a half 
million dead, lakhs of women 
raped, a whole generation of 
intellectuals wiped out, 10 mil- 
lion expelled as refugees from 
their homes and now returned as 
destitutes, and 30 million out of 
75 million rendered homeless and 
without means of livelihood in 
their own country. These sacri- 
fices must make us all solemn in 
our wisdom and they must find 
expression in the articulate voice 
of world conscience. 

On sacrifices much less than 
these was written the glorious 
chapter of the Magna Carta and 
the fascinating history of liberty 
and the heroic struggle against 
slavery in southern America 

We must not hesitate to de- 
fine aggression any longer. His- 
tory claims from us the wisdom 
to rewrite the chapter of liberty 
of Men and Nations in the con- 
text of the modern war, in the 
electronic age of atomic science 
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and space bases transcending the 
conventional natioanl frontiers. 

Must we not, therefore, de- 
clare resolutely and firmly: 

1. Freedom is the birth right 
of every people and they must 
have it? 

2. “Aggression” means every 
crime committed against the 
inalienable rights of every man 
to his freedom. 

3. Every .govetnment and 
every person must be judged 
guilty of the crime of aggression 
if it launches a war of genocide 
and ruthless suppression of the 
rights of the people to form a 
government of their choice, 

4. No government has a right 
to unleash a war of extermina- 
tion on its own people or on 
any other people. 

5. No government, however, 
powerful its war machine and 
wherever situated can take re- 
fuge behind puppet regimes to 
create sanctions for its crimes in 
the name of sovereignty and 
freedom of action of these puppet 
regimes. 

6. The sovereignty of a 
nation cannot exist outside the 
sovereignty of its people and in 
defiance of their will made arti- 
culate through free expression of 
their will. 

7. No government isolated 
fromits people and maintained 
by an imperialist super power 
must have a place in the family 
of nations. 

8. Democracy relapses into a 
military dictatorship if frauds 
exposed in Pentagon Papers and 
the Anderson Papers are used to 
cheat the people and channelise 
funds for genocide with the aid 
of men, electronic machines and 
ever new weapons of mass des- 
truction. 

The world has extracted valu- 
able confessions which are con- 
cealed in the eight-point Nixon 
Plan for Vietnam. Civilisation 
can have little meaning if puppet 
regimes are allowed to legalise 
aggression against their own 
people. They and their masters, 
Kys and Yahyas must not escape 
responsibility for the crimes per- 
petrated under their auspices. 

The admissions of Nixon are: 

(i) War in Indochina must end; 

(ii) People of South Vietnam 
must choose their own Govern- 
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ment; 


(iii) The forces used for 
genocide shall have to be with- 
drawn because they are fed up 
with their dirty role and the 
American people are not willing 
to let their sons fight a dirty war; 

(iv) Without detaching the 
man from the machines this dirty 
business will continue to go on; 

(v) American people shall not 
tolerate any more American sol- 
diers to sustain Nixon in power. 

_Are these confessions of 
Nixon not sufficient to find a sure 
basis to provide the much-need- 
ed definition of “aggression” to 
punish Nixon for the crimes 
hetherto committed by him and 


his monstrous war machine, as . 


War Criminal No 1? He stands 
condemned by his own peop 
and the people of the world. 

„Ido not understand why the 
Prisoners in Vietnam will have 
to be released with the ending of 
all hostilities on a mere promise 
not to resume war again. Must 
not there be another assurance 
that on the principles accepted in 
the Nuremberg’ trial the guilty 
ones shall be handed over for 
appropriate trial and adequate 
punishment. 

Public opinion in the Indian 
sub continent is becoming in- 
creasingly irresistible that war 
criminals should be adequately 
punished. They shall be tried 
appropriately and punished ade- 
quately. 

We shall be failing in our 
duty if we donot take these as- 
pects into account and then de- 
mand that international law be 
suitably changed to create sanc- 
tions to enforce freedom and 
secure peace for the world by 


‘punishing the criminals of war 


in Indochina. 

After all life of law, and more 
so international law is not logic 
but experience. Experience of 
wars demands trial of all war 
criminals. There is not much 
logic left either if sovereignty of 
a puppet regime is the only fig 
leaf used to conceal abominable 
crimes and an imperialist Nixon 
drunk with super power madness 
is allowed to continue dirty 
business of War as before. 

Must not his election cam- 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Bhutto’s 


Pakistan: 


Retrospect 
and 


Prospect 


PAKISTAN (POLICIES THAT 
LED TO BREAK-UP), M. 
Faroaqi; People’s Publishing 
House, New Delhi; pp 106; Re 1. 


BVERYIBING does not as yet 
seem to be well with Pakistan 
and its President Zulfiqar Ali 
Bhutto who seems to bea poor 
student of history. His anxiety 
and eagerness to meet Smt Indira 
Gandhi is appreciable but, then, 
such summits have been held in 
the past too and the result is too 
well-known to be recounted 
here. 

How would Mr Bhutto recon- 
cile his continued flirtations with 
imperialist Nixon and adventurist 
Mao, when he knows (at least 
this is expected of him) that a 
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major share of the present im- 
passe in the political, economic 
and military environment in his 
country is no less the creation of 
imperialistic designs of USA and 
adventurist interests of China, 
though the chief burden of blame 
should come to the Pakistan’s 
native ruling class, the military 
elite and the bureaucracy, all 
duly oriented by the USA to 
strangulate the forces of demo- 
cracy and promote dictatorship. 

It seems that the forces of 
democracy and socialism in the 
truncated Pakistan shall have 
to do a lot more of hammering 
to compel Mr Bhutto to delink 
the country from the US bandwa- 
gon and withdraw Pakistan from 
SEATO, CENTO and similar 
other pacts of aggression, and 
free the Pakistani nation to 
march on the historic path of 
new and radical changes. : 

Short ofthis, Mr Bhutto should 
be in for a serious trouble and 
his country for a further four- 
some dismemberment—the clai- 


“mants for autonomy being the 
. Pakhtoons, the 


Baluchis and 
Sindhis, leaving the West Pun- 
jabis to their own care. 

This is what emerges from a 
reading of M. Faroooqi’s 106-page 
monograph on Pakistan, an ex- 
cellent document on Marxist- 
Leninist analysis of recent his- 
tory of Pakistan and a dia- 
lectical account of her current 
predicament. * 

The monograph is directed to 
convince Mr Bhutto and his US- 
Peking allies that Bangladesh is 
not the creation of‘‘Indian cons- 
piracy” but a natural consequence 
of the ill-advised policies of the 
successive governments of Pakis- 
tan and the unprecedented sacri- 
fices of the proud people of East 
Bengal. Had the ruling capita- 
list combines of Pakistan been 
kept alone by the US imperialists, 
the course of history in the entire 
Indo-Pak subcontinent, nay the 
the whole of Asia, would have 
been different. 

The neighbours of pakistan, 
including the Arab countries, 
had vainly protested against 
Pakistan’s joining the aggressive 
military alliances with the United 
States, for most such alliances 
were adirect help to the United 
States to frustrate the national 


liberation movements in East 
and West Asia. 


“The anti-imperialist forces 


in the Arab world were locked 


in a grim battle with Israel which 
had the complete moral, materia} 
and political support of US ım- 
perialism. At this time, the US 
imperialists turned to Pakistan, 
Iran, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and 
Turkey with the proposal to form 
an alliance. Was it not directed 
against resurgent anti-imperialism 
of the Arab countries, and was it 
not a step against the Israeli 
aggression? It is not difficult to 
answer.” (p 45) 

It will be of interest to quote 
here from a statement of Ed- 
wards Mason (one time foreign 
aid advisor of the US President): 
‘In many of thecountries to which 
we extend foreign aid, the army 
is the best organisation in the 
country and frequently one of 
the most forward-looking. In 
my own experience, this is cons- 
picuously so in Pakistan. The 
military alliance programme is 
increasingly aware of these possi- 
bilities and the strengthening of 
US country-teams has tended to 
bring military and economic 
elements in closer contact.” 
(Foreign Aid and Foreign Policy, 
quoted in M. Farooqi, p 46) 

Faroogi, naturally, draws 
two conclusions from Edward 
Mason’s statement: (i) reliance 
on the army as the main instru- 
ment of carrying out US policy 
in other countries; (ii) building 
up of an alliance between the 
military and economic elements 
(that is, between the army on the 
one hand and the capitalists and 
landlords on the other hand). And 
that is precisely what the Ameri- 
cans have been doing in Pakistan 
through their military pacts and 
military programmes. 

The US imperialists encourag- 
ed pan-Islamism, not with a view 
to unite Muslim countries to 
oppose imperialist infilteration, 
but to fight the national libera- 
tion struggles in the Arab and 
other Muslim countries. 

The author, a progressive 
intellectual of known stature, 
exposed the US imperialists 
collaboration in the “Operation 
Loot” of the 22 Pakistani mono- 
poly houses, almost all of whom 
were “named? by Mr Bhutto 
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immediately on taking over from 
Yahya Khan but who were soon 
allowed to stay on to complete 
the operation. 

That there were voices of 
discontent against this “Operation 
Loot”, Mr Faroogi convincingly 
points out. But the entire mass 
media, including the radio and 
press, being in the control of 
these monopoly houses or their 
collaborators—the military elite 
and the bureaucracy—all in the 
pay of the’Nixon-Kissinger &Co., 
and further the  anti-people 
power-structure, provided res- 
pect and protection to the anti- 
people operation. e 

An analysis of the composi- 
tion of the army and bureau- 
cratic appatatus, as also of the 
successive National Assemblies, 
“Basic ,Democracies” etc offered 
. by the author should sustain his 
assumption that US collabora- 
tors helped the anti-democratic 
forces in Pakistan develop a 
power-structure with industrial 
barons, plus the new rich class 
in the countryside and the land- 
lord class with army elite in the 
centre of it. 

But what makes Faroogi’s 
monograph more valuable is 
that he has hinted at a re-reading 
of recent history to find that the 
nineteenth century ulemas (and 
the theological movement that 
they launched) was at base and 
in consequential projections, 
were nationalistic as opposed to 


“Pure Modernists’ like Sir 
Sayyad Ahmed. The pan- 
Islamism of the “rebellious 


ulemas” then was an anti- 
imperialistic banner while the 
neo-pan-Islamism in Pakistan is 
part of US imperialistic strategy 
to play havoc in Asia. 

Faroogi has again exposed 
the Anglo-American conspiracy 
throughout the history of consti- 


tution-making(?) in Pakistan. 
The author picks up a hint from 
the autobiography of Ayub 
Khan and correlates it with later 
developments in the country’s 
political developments. 

And, finally, the problems 
that Mr Bhutto must attend to 
immediately: (7) deprive the 22 
capitalist monopoly houses of 
their economic and political 
power; (ii) develop Pakistan as 
a state working for the interests 
of the common people; (iii) carry 
out land reforms; (iv) remedy the 
discriminatory treatment being 
meted out to the Pakhtoons, 
Baluchis and Sindhis; (v) take 
Positive steps to satisfy the aspi- 
rations of the masses belonging 
to various cultural and linguistic 
regions that have not yet separa- 
ted from the truncated Pakistan, 
and (vi) accept the historical fact 
that democratic forces in India 
wish well of the people of Pakis- 
tan. They desire the three units of 
the Indian subcontinent—India, 
Bangladesh and Pakistan—to 
live in peace with each other. 

The end-chapters of this small 
booklet are remarkable pieces of 
research (full of hypothesis and 
Propositions that could be deve- 
loped in to independent books by 
contemporary historians and 
sociologists) on linguistic natio- 
nalism and cxistence of “Popular 
Movements” in Pakistan, despite 
25 years of determined design to 
crush them. 

Very few books on the subject 
can match Farooqi’s analysis of 
the policies that led to the break- 
up of Pakistan, and that if these 
policies are not discontinued 
forthwith, the remaining Pakistan 
should be ready for another 
vivisection. A scholar’s book- 
shelf will be poorer without this 
book. 

C.R. Rathee 
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TRY NIXON AS WAR CRIMINAL (Continued from page 40) 


pign be converted into a trial of 
this war criminal No 1, awaiting 
the verdict not only of the people 
in America but every people in 
every country for the crimes 
clearly defined and proved beyond 
doubt? 

The verdict of the people of 
the world on his crimes cannot 
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be in doubt. For that, simple 
truths about aggression must be 
defined in the most authoritative 
and acceptable manner. That 
alone will be the fullest tribute 
to the memory of those who have 
made the supreme sacrifice in the 
cause of freedom and ce in 
Indochina and in Bangladesh. 


COMMUNICATION 





US Business 
Tentacles 


AMERICAN columnist Jack Ander- 

son last month charged that 
officials of America’s International 
Telephone and Telegraph Corpo- 
ration had conspired with the CIA 
to block the election of Chile’s 
Marxist Leader Salvador Allende 
as that country’s president. 

America’s not-at-all progressive 

Newsweek apni 10) has further 
exposed Dollar Diplomacy in La- 
tin America. The sinister role that 
the US oil interests play in West 
Asia and elsewhere is well known. 
It should now be clear to all con- 
cerned that US business interests 
are deeply involved in politics and 
even toppling of Governments and 
sabotage. - 
_No study of US business inʻer- 
ets’ meddling in Indian politics 
appears to have been made. Sri 
Arjun Arora and Sri Bhupesh 
Gupta last year revealed in Parlia- 
ment that Coca-Cola was given 
undue protection and encourage- 
ment. This was countered by 
that US big business indulging in 
an expensive advertising campa- 
ign, which revealed that the US 
enterprise had spread its tentacles 
far and wide in the country. 

The controversy in the Rajya 
Sabha also exposed some of the 
political friends of the American 
giant Coca-Cola Export Corpora- 
tion which was registered-as an 
Indian company. 

Many other US business inter- 
ests are expanding in this country 
in spite of the Nixon Adminis- 
tration’s increasing hostility 
towards India. 

Political implications of US 
business in India is bound to be 
a fascinating study which may 
perhaps reveal interesting and 


useful data. 
Aftab Ali 
Belan Ganj, Agra 
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SOVIET LITERATURE 


NO. 3 [1972] 


SPECIAL ISSUE DEVOTED TO INDO-SOVIET LITERARY LINKS 


The next issue of our journal will be a special one; it will be wholly devoted to a single theme— 
Indo-Soviet literary contacts. As we have already reported, the idea of such an issue came to us long ago 
and was warmly welcomed by Indian writers. In the last two issues of our journal for 1971 we published 
some of the letters we received from India in which Indian authors, journalists, publishers and others active 
in the cultural field, replying to the questionnaire we circulated, stated their views on the prospects of further 
development of Indo-Soviet literary contacts and on the contribution Soviet Literature could make in this 
regard, while many of our correspondents also had specific suggestions as regards the content of the 
“Indian” issue we were preparing for publication. . 


The Editors warmly thank all those who responded to our request and gave us their views on the 
present state of literary ties between India and the Soviet Union and on the ways of further extending and 
strengthening these ties, all who made a general assessment of the work of our journal, expressed their 
criticism on several specific points and gave practical advice on the content of the special issue. 


The editors have most attentively studied the proposals and recommendations of our Indian 
colleagues and, if our special issue next month is not quite what our correspondents envisaged, we hope 
they will not draw the hasty conclusion that their advice has been neglected. Much of their advice will 
be followed in the subsequent issue of the journal. 


For instance, the wish that the journal should print some of the best works of contemporary prose 
writers and poets of the Soviet Central Asian republics will be realised in two anthologies of prose and 
poetry which are to appear im the course of 1972. Several subjects and themes proposed in letters from 
India have been noted and will be dealt with throughout the year in special articles on literary criticism 
literary scholarship and art studies. : 


We hope we shall be able to fulfil another wish expressed in many letters—for the publication of 
articles by Indian writers and critics on the response to Soviet literature in India. But the realisation of 
this wish depends not so much on us as on those Indian authors who have promised to send their articles 
but have not yet done so. 


In the special issue we are publishing the material received from Indra in time. The March issue 
of Soviet Literatura is the first but by no means the last we are going to devote to the truly inexhaustible 
theme of Indo-Soviet literary contacts. 


Throughout this year, which marks the 25th anniversary of India’s independence, we shall be giving 
much space to the theme of literary and cultural cooperation between our two countries. This theme 
will continue to engage our constant attention in the future, too. 
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EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 





Wt the Murree talks have 
achieved has an important 


positive bearing for beaking the, 


intense cold-war estrangement 
in Indo-Pak relations. 
`- This is borne out by the ex- 
perience of Sri D. P. Dhar’s 
team which, when it reached the 
heights of Murree, was received 
with severely chilly protocol poli- 
teness with nobody trying to 
conceal the bitter stare reserved 
for the delegation from New 
Delhi. By the time the four-day 
deliberations were over, the thaw 
set in and the Joint Statement 
could at least note: “This was 
the first occasion on which re- 
presentatives of India and Pakis- 
tan were able to meet and com- 
municate directly with each other 
on behalf of their Governments 
since the tragic developments 
of last year.” More important 
was the recognition of the fact 
that the sessions were “marked 
with cordiality and a readiness 
on both sides to appreciate each 
other’s point of view”. 
The fact that the Pak Presi- 


‘the debacle to which he 
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dent himself had to intervene 
in the middle of the talks is in- 
dicative of the ‘pronounced 
rigidities shownat Murree at the 
beginning. This was neither un- 
expected nor is it inexplicaple 
since one has to take into account 
the fact that the Pak officialdom 
has for years been conditioned 
by intense anti-Indianism, and on 
top of it, has come the psycholo- 
gical complex of a military de- 
feat. 

On the other hand, Mr 
Bhutto is in a hurry to pull off 
asettlement with India, because 
has 
succeeded has left him with very 
little options in foreign affairs; 
while, on his part, he aims at mak- 
ing use of any accretion of popu- 
larity as a result of a deal with 
India to stabilise his precarious 
position inside Pakistan. Imme- 
diately, he is anxious to get his 
ninety thousand POWs back 
home, but he has also realised 
that the return of the POWs is 
linked with two other inescapable 
issues—the de-escalation of the 
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war-time alert on the frontier, 
and the recognition of Bangla- 
desh which is a party to the 
acceptance of the surrender of 
the overwhelming bulk of the 
POWs on the eastern front. 

Sri Dhar seemed to have 
spared no pains in making clear 
New Delhi’s stand on these 
points. The reference in the 
Joint Statement to the discus- 
sions “bearing on the establish- 
ment of durable peace in the 
subcontinent” is significant. This 
is no mere rhetoric nor pious 
wish; concretely, it implies that 
the readiness to settle issues in 
dispute between the two countries 
without resort to arms, even if 
Mr Bhutto is not immediately in 
a position to settle all disputes, 
particularly over Kashmir. The 
absence of any reference to the 
question of the release of the 
POWs in the Joint Statement 
leaves room for the assumption 
that New Delhi’s position that 
the POWs’ release is linked with 
steps towards durable peace, has 
been substantially conceded by 
Rawalpindi. 

There has obviously been no 
mincing of words on the part of 
the Indian delegation with re- 
gard to the imperative of the 
Bangladesh recognition by Pakis- 
tan. Realism has to dawn upon 
Mr Bhutto on this score if he has 
to get his boys back home. On 
this point, one cannot help noting 
the specific formulation in the 
Joint Statement about ‘durable 
peace in the subcontinent’’—in- 
stead of just between India and 
Pakistan—which can hardly be 
achieved without Bangladesh 
participating in all formality as 
the third member-State of this 
subcontinent. 

The over-all assessment of the 
Murree talks, therefore, warrants 
the assumption that solid ground 
has been prepared for not only 
the convening of the Indo-Pak 
summit early in June but its tan- 
gible success towards the settle- 
ment of outstanding disputes bet- 
ween the two countries. Mr 
Bhutto should have reasons to 
feel assured that New Delhi, 
dictated by its own enlightened 
self-interest, is interested neither 
in the break-up of Pakistan as it 
stands today, nor in the over- 
throw of Mr Bhutto with all his 
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mercurial manoeuvres and acro- 
batics. 

The fragmentation of Pakistan 
into petty principalities can be 
the happy hunting ground of 
international power-politics, 
while the uncertainty that may 
come over Pakistan in the event 
of Mr Bhutto being toppled will 
bring no peace for India but 
may force her to heighten her 
vigilance—unless, of course, such 
a development ushers in a stable 
democratic order in Pakistan, 
ready to live in peace and friend- 
ship with India, as Bangladesh 
has been doing to the mutual 
benefit of both. 


‘TH crux of the entire problem 

“of normalising Indo-Pak re- 
lations—and for the matter of 
that, achieving durable peace in 
the relations between the three 
countries, India, Bangladesh and 
Pakistan—depends on one cru- 
cial decision that Mr Bhutto and 
the people of Pakistan have to 
take if any endeavour at settle- 
ment of disputes whether at the 
Summit or any other level has to 
succeed. 

This is the question of third- 
party intervention or active inte- 
rest in the disputes relating to 
the countries in this subconti- 
nent. This is not an isolationist 
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outlook. This compulsion is 
born out of the tragic history of 


the Indo-Pak relations in the 
last twenty-five years. 
Apart from the fact that 


Pakistan was born largely as a. 
British-inspired counterblast to 
the militant anti-imperialist 
nationalism of the Indian people, 
the scourge that has never left 
Pakistan has been the domination 
of the Western powers, first the 
British and then the USA. While 
internally, this domination has 
undermined the democratio urges 
of the people as also the quest 
for economic independence, by 
installing a military elite prop- 
ped up with the US aid, in the 
sphere of external relations, it 
has clearly helped to intensify 
Indo-Pak intransigence. 

The British backing of the 
Pak raiders into Kashmir in 1947 
was followed by the intensifica- 
tion of Pakisfan’s drive towards 
militarism in the late fifties and 
throughout the sixties. 

It is important to note that 
the first full-scale armed conflict 
between India and Pakistan, in 
1965, took place at a time when 
the US influence was at its high- 
water mark in both the countries. 
By then, Pakistan under Ayub 
had become, in the words of 


President Kennedy, “a friend of 
immediacy and constancy”. On 
the other side, the US influence 
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over India registered a pheno- 
menal rise after Nehru’s death. 
Under Shastri, the pro-West ele- 
ments got entrenched in the esta- 
blishment. 

The significance of all this 
comes out from the fact that the 
dominance of US influence over 
either or both Pakistan and India 
can never bring peace and amity 
between the two countries: In- 
stead, it has led to the path of 
war and mutual ruin. Indo-Pak 
relations in the last twenty-five 
years provide a_ sophisticated 
variant of the traditional Washing- 
ton policy of making Asians 
fight Asians. 

With the US imperialism in 
retreat after the spectacular beat- 
ing that American prestige has 
been getting at the hands of the 
heroic Vietnamese people, Wash- 
ington has been forced to 
establish its rapport with Peking. 
In the case of Pakistan, this is an 
additional source of encourage- 
ment for provocation, since China 
in her present mood would not 
like India to get stronger, parti- 
cularly in the context of closer 
Indo-Soviet ties. 

While the US and her Afro- 
Asian allies like Saudi Arabia, 
Libya, Jordan and Iran are en- 
gaged in offering arms and aid 
to Pakistan ina bid to keep up 
the confrontation against India, 
the Chinese approach, so far as 
it can be known, is that Pakistan 
need make no attempt to settle 
with India on a give-and-take 
basis since in Peking’s view, India 
can be made to eat the humble 
pie even onthe POW issue by a 
massive denunciation through the 
UN machinery. The newly ac- 
quired vantage point in the UN 
is being utilised by Peking to the 
maximum for playing the game 
of power-politics in this region 
as well. 

The Asian policy of both the 
USA and China today does not 
permit either of these two powers 
to sustain a durable peace in this 
subcontinent. The strategy of 
both Washington and Peking at 
the moment—thoughfor different 
reasons—strongly favours the 
continuation ofa state of hosti- 
lity, if not actual conflict, among 
the countries in this region, par- 
ticularly between India and 
Pakistan. It is not without reason 
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that the Chou-Nixon communi- 
que made specific reference to the 
dispute over Kashmir and en- 
couraged a posture of provoca- 
tion over the issue. 

Tt is in this background New 
Delhi has consistently been insist- 
ing on direct, bilateral talks 
between the two countries, Even 
in the matter of arranging the 
preliminaries of the Indo-Pak talk, 
Smt Gandhi chose to write direct 
to Mr Bhutto instead of seeking 
third-party good offices. On the 
question of selecting the venue of 
talks, both at the envoys’ level 
and for the Summit, she has de- 
clined all suggestions for any 
place in a third country. 

Similarly, in the substantive 
negotiations, New Delhi’s stand 
has been that both the countries 
should agree not only not to 
resort to arms but also not seek 
outside mediation in any form, 
through the UN or otherwise. 
The Joint Statement makes no 
mention of this important element 
in New Delhi’s stand as having 
been accepted by Rawalpindi, nor 
is there any other sign of Mr 
Bhutto being willing to give up 
the UN crutches now that his 
Peking physicians have been 
enthusiastically prescribing it. 

Bereft of this important sup- 
port, any readiness on Pakistan’s 
part to renounce the use of arms in 
settling mutual disputes loses 
much of its strength in the speci- 
fic conditions of power-politics 
postures towards this subconti- 
nent. This is a point which New 
Delhi will have to emphasise over 
and over again in the coming cru- 
cial weeks, and finally Smt Gandhi 
herself will have to take it up 
with Mr Bhutto at the Summit 

This will involve a major ope- 
ration in Pakistan’s foreign 
policy; but if Mr Bhutto goes in 
for it, the gangrene that has set 
in Pakistan’s politics, both at 
home and abroad, will definitely 
be removed. And this alone will 
ensure not only peace among the 
three countries of this subconti- 
nent but also open up the pros- 
pect of well-being for their 
people. 

The journey beyond Murree is 
no doubt hazardous but the risk 
is well worth taking. 

N. C. 
May 2 
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MAINSTREAM 


Kulak 
Lobby’s 
New 
Stance 


SARAL PATRA 


"THERE is every reason for the 
progressive sections within 
the Congress party to feel jubilant 
that they have succeeded in for- 
cing the opponents of radical land 
reforms to retreat a step. 

The raging controversy over 
the fixation of land ceilings was 
touched off by the efforts of the 
Union Agriculture Ministry to 
water down the Congress election 
manifesto’s pledge to introduce 
a ceiling on holdings for a family 
of five members ‘within the range 
of 10 to 18 acres of perennially 
irrigated land.capable of growing 
two crops”. This was also the 
recommendation of the Central 
Land Reforms Committee. The 
Ministry’s annual report, however, 
came out with a rider that the 
ceilings laws would be applicable 
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only to such agricultural lands as 
were “under assured irrigation 
Jrom government sources capable 
of growing two crops”. 

When challenged, Union Agri- 
culture Minister Fakhruddin Ali 
Ahmed madea last ditch effort 
to justify this surreptitious smug- 
gling of the phrase—irrigation 
from government sources—on the 
specious plea that all the earlier 
ceilings laws had been based on 
this very consideration, and that 
Parliament itself had adopted the 
West Bengal ceilings law on 
this very basis. Faced with the 
angry protests from Congress 
MPs, the Ministry found it diff- 
cult to maintain its earlier stance 
any more. 

According to Congress Gene- 
ral Secretary Chandrajit Yadav, 
both Sri Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed 
and Sri A.P. Shinde have given 
an assurance that the Agriculture 
Ministry had no intention to 
dilute the provisions of the Con- 
gress election manifesto. In fact, 
It was given out thata high-level 
meeting of the Central Congress 
leaders had directed the Union 
Agriculture Minister to honour 
the pledge made by the party in 
its election manifesto. 

And this is only one part of 
the story. The quiet manoeuvre 
attempted by Sri Fakhruddin Ali 
Ahmed has already emboldened 
several State Congress units to 
embark upon a path of open 
defiance of the solemn pledge 
given in the Congress election 
manifesto. They are hurrying 
with the enactment of laws that 
provide for land ceilings only in 
respect of holdings perennially 
irrigated from “government sour- 
ceg”. 

In the country as a whole, 
only 21 per cent of the cultivable 
land are “perennially irrigated”, 
and amere 18 per cent grow two 
crops in a year. If on top of 
this the Union Agriculture Minis- 
try’s provision regarding irriga- 
tion from “government sources” 
were to be enforced, there would 
hardly by any surplus land to 
be redistributed among the rural 
landless and poor peasants. 

The provision of two crops a 
year will automatically exempt a 
large number of sugarcane farms, 
orchards, plantations, etc. from 
the scope of the ceilings laws. 


The rider regarding “government 
sources” will totally exempt all 
lands irrigated from private sour- 
ces, like that from tubewells. 

It does not require any parti- 
cular intelligence to understand 
that the Union Agricultural 
Ministry’s manoeuvre was entire- 
ly in the interests of big land- 
lords and rich peasants who had 
cornered all the benefits of the 
“green revolution”? and extended 
their political domination in the 
countryside. 

The example of Punjab will 
suffice. In this State, 44.7 per 
cent of the total irrigated area is 
from ‘‘government sources’’— 
canals—with the intensity of irri- 
gation being around 60 per cent. 
Thus, even in the case of canal 
irrigated lands growing one crop, 
the ceiling will be raised. On 
the other hand, the total area 
irrigated by tubewells and pump- 
sets in Punjab is 55.1 per cent of 
the total irrigated area, and tube- 
well irrigation is increasing 
rapidly at the rate of over 12 per 
cent per year. 

Apart from this, there is 
neither a Central directive, nor 
any initiative on the part of the 
States, except forthe latest ordi- 
nance promulgated in Andhra, to 
ban the sale and transfer of land 
that is going on at top speed in 
almost all parts of the country to 
circumvent the ceilings laws. 
There is also no effort to make 
the ceilings laws applicable retro- 
spectively. The Madhya Pradesh 
Act is applicable from the be- 
ginning of this year only, where- 
as it should have been made 
applicable since the beginning of 
1969 in order to really plug the 
loopholes in the earlier ceiling 
enactment. 

Even as the kulak lobby with- 
in the Congress party, both at 
‘the Centre and in the States, rea- 
lises that the issue of land ceil- 
ings and redistribution of surplus 
land among the landless and 
poor peasants cannot be evaded 
any longer, it is not prepared to 
give up without a battle. In fact, 
the raging controversy inside the 
ruling party over the fixation of 
ceiling is only a part of that 
battle. 

It is also clear that the exit 
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Origins 

of 
Subramaniam 
Thoughts 


HOEVER might have been 
responsible for the ulti- 
mate inclusion of some para- 
graphs from an article by a 
Pakistani economist employed in 
the World Bank, in Smt Indira 


Gandh’s address the FICCI 
annual session, deserves our 
gratitude. 


This one instance has brought 
to light the penetration of 
World Bank ‘‘experts” into the 
thought process of some of the 
decision-makers in our country. 
It is now possible to trace most 
of the sources of the statements, 
phrases, sentences and paragraphs 
incorporated in the verbose 
eloquence with which Sri C. Sub- 
ramaniam and others tried to 
drown the principled critics. Mr 
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Mahbubul Haq being an em- 
ployee of the World Bank, can 
claim some candour when he 
peddles the wares of his emplo- 


. yers—the institutionalised frame- 


work of world capitalism. But 
there is no reason why the so- 
called Indian planners and 
thinkers should not tell the peo- 
ple the source of their ideological 
and p pois indoctrination. 

one reads the former Ameri- 
can Defence Secretary Robert 
S. McNamara’s pronouncements 
as the World Bank President, 
neither the supposedly original 
ideas of Mr Mahbubul Haq nor 
the alleged brilliance of Sri Sub- 
ramaniam would appear to be 
anything but a consistent prac- 
tice of drawing heavily upon 
the policy framework which the 
World Bank has modelled for the 
exploitation of the economy of the 
developing countries as also for en- 
suring the hegemony of the deve- 
loped over the developing nations. 
When SriC. Subramaniam—or 
even Smt Indira Gandhi who 
sometimes depends on him under 
the honest assumption that he 
would not be concealing the sour- 
ces of his ideas or phrases—speak 
that the Planning Commission 
should aim at improving the 
quality of individual life, it is 
easy, in the first instance, to 
trace this phrase to Mr 
McNamara’s statement that “the 
improvemet of individual lives 
of the great masses of the peo- 
ple is, in the end, what develop- 
ment is all about”. 

Nor is the so-called startling 
concept of making economio 
theories stand on their head by 
discarding the practice of meas- 
uring -development by GNP, 
is anything different from what 
the World Bank’s new blue-print 
for the developing countries is 
based upon. Instead of quoting 
from Mr Mahbubul Haq, one 
could as well quote from Mr 
MacNamara himself to propound 
this “‘revolutionary’’ thesis. 

According to Mr McNamara, 
“What is most misleading of all 
isto assume that once’ we have 
calculated the GNP growth rate 
of a particular developing 
country, and then expressed it 
in per capita terms, we have 
arrived at a sound picture of the 
level of economic development in 


the country. We have not. For 
rates of growth of GNP and of 
GNP per capita tell us nothing 
about how income is actually 
distributed within a country.” 

Numerous such quotations 
can be searched if one were to 
locate the source of the intellec- 
tual wisdom of our establish- 
ment. It is an undignified exhibi- 
tion of the poverty of the framers 
of our policy, of their total sur- 
veillance to the World Bank in : 
the intellectual field and their 
total incompetence to evolve 
solutions to Indian problems 
based on their own experience 
and understanding of the problem. 
Perhaps it is so because they 
are mentally ill-equipped to 
overcome the influence of the 
ideals of the world capital 
system. 

Smt Indira Gandhi while 
speaking at one of the meetings 
recently convened by the Con- 
gress Members of Parliament to 
felicitate her on her sucoesses in 


the State Assembly elections, 
emphasised that the country 
needs self-reliance not only in 


the field of economy but also in 
the field of thought and mind. 
She can see for herself that direc- 
tly and indirectly the protagonists 
of continued economic depen- 
dence on the West are also the 
specimen of intellectual servility 
to the World Bank. 

It is irrelevant and unneces- 
sary to discuss and analyse the 
debate on the documents of the 
formulations of the Planning 
Commission or of other econo- 
mic thinkers of the Subramaniam 
tribe. With the continued domin- 
ation of the’ World Bank on 
their formulations if may be 
better and more fruitful to ex- 
amine the economic strategy of 
international capitalism led by 
US monopolies and to find out 
the basic object underlying their 
approach, 

At the outset it may be neces- 
sary and ‘useful to recall the 
basic character of the World 
Bank. This is necessary because 
an attempt is being surrepti- 
tiously made to convince the 
Indian policy-makers that if the 
United State of America has 
stopped its aid or has taken 
an unusual unfriendly posture 
against India, this should not 
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deter us from accepting the 
World Bank aid in a big way. 

In fact, instead of encourag- 
ing self-reliance, the framework 
of policies which the Planning 
Commission seems to be putting 
forth, betrays a subtle game of 
preparing the ground so that 
this.country may be obliged to 
accept the World Bank loan 
on a much bigger scale than so 
far. It is, therefore, necessary to 
state what exactly the World 
Bank is, how it functions and 
why it is advocating the policies 
that it is doing now. 

The world Bank was set up 
after the World War II when the 
United States decided that the 
period of charity which was 
initiated for the reconstruction 
of Europe under the Marshall 
Plan should yield place to an 
economic instrument which 
might provide appropriate econo- 
mic returns to the investor, 
principally the USA. The Bank 
‘opened its business on June 25, 
1946. The Soviet Union, 
which had participated in the 
Bretton Woods Conference 
where the idea was concretised, 
did not join the World Bank; 
and Cuba, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland subsequently ceased to 
to be its members. 


Surreptitious Attempts 


The World Bank does not 
depend only on its own capital 
funds which are contributed by 
the member governments but 
also throuhg the mobilisation of 
private capital. The Bank, kow- 
ever, assures safety to the inter- 
national capital from the nor- 
mal risks of investment by 
ensuring governmental guarantee 
of its members. In other words, 
itisan institution for risk-free 
investment by private mono- 
poly capital to enable it to 
continue its game of exploita- 
tion of the developing world 
under a deceptive guise. Capi- 
tal markets are the largest single 
source of the World Bank funds 
to finance its lending operations. 

«As records of Bretton Woods 
deliberations indicate, the em- 
phasis from the beginning was 
not so much on what the Bank 
could lend directly out of its 

paid-in capital as on the concept 
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of the Bank as a safe bridge over 
which private capital could move 
into the international field. In- 
deed it is one of the unique 
features of the Bank that, al- 
though it is an intergovern- 
mental organisation, it relies 
mainly upon private investors 
for itsfinancial resources (The 
World Bank, IDA and IFC : Poli- 
cies and Programmes, a World 
Bank publication). It is also 
significant that the Bank’s loans 
“must be used to meet the 
foreign exchange requirements 
of specific projects of recons- 
truction or development”. 


Private Capital 


The International Finance 
Corporation, an associate of the 
World Bank, has the objective “to 
further economic development 
by encouraging the growth of 
productive private enterprise in 
developing member countries’; 
and the International Develop- 
ment Association, another World 
Bank assoociate, provides credit 
at a lower rate of interest for a 
longer period since the interest 
rates of IDA credits are low. It 
does not raise fundsfrom private 
investors but rely prany on 
the governments of its richer 
member countries for its resour- 


ces. 
. The IDA invests in the crea- 


tion and strengthening of in- 
frastructure for capitalist develop- 
ment; the IFC does the ground- 
work for intertwining the inter- 
nal monopoly capital in develop- 
ing countries with international 
monopoly capital; and the World 
Bank not only provides the 
mechanism for the international 
monopoly capital but invests its 
capital in developing countries 
without any reason or fear nor- 
mally accompanying classical 
laissez faire investments. 

Thus, in essence, the so-called 
institutional financing is not 
much different in its essential 
character from any direct financ- 
ing by the international monopo- 
ly capital. Public offers of bonds 
inthe United States investment 
market have been a major source 
of long-term funds for the Bank. 
The twenty issues floated on this 
market up to June 30, 1967, ag- 
gregated 2,310 million dollars 


of which 17 issues were outstand- 
ing, in whole or in part, in the 
amount of 1,825 ‘nition dollars, 
including bonds to be issued 
under delayed delivery arrange- 
ments, 

The total of the public offer- 
ings of bonds issue dominated 
in currencies other than US 
dollar totalled till June 30, 1967, 
556 million dollars. It is, there- 
fore, not surprising that by and 
large the World Bank does re- 
flect and protect the interests of 
the US monopoly capital. 

If someone is taken aback by 
the fact that the Subramaniam 
school of planners in our country 
merely repeat the economic 
formulations of tha World Bank, 
they may be interested to know 
what the World Bank President 
Robert S. McNamara has recent- 
ly said in his address before the 
Third UNCTAD at Santiago. 


McNamara’s Phrasemongering 


This reveals that even the re- 
yolutionary phrasemongering 1s 
perfected firstin the World Bank 
before it is taken up by our 
oracles. For example, Mr 
McNamara says: “What are we 
to say ofa worldin which hun- 
dreds of millions of people are 
not only poor in statistical terms, 
but are faced with day-to-day 
deprivations that degrade human 
dignity to levels which no statis- 
tics can adequately describe? 

«A developing world in which 
children under the age of five 
accounts for only 20 per cent of 
the population but for more 
than 60 per cent of the 
deaths. 

“A developing world in which 
two-thirds of the children who 
have escaped death will leave on 
restricted in their growth by mal- 
nutrition— a nutrition that can 
stunt both bodies and minds 
alike. = 

“A developing world in which 
there are hundred millions more 
adult illiterates than there were 
twenty years ago. 

«A developing world, in short, 
in which death and diseases are 
rampant, education and employ- 
ment scarce squalor and stagna- 
tion common, and oppogtunity 
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VIETNAM 


Nixon’s 
Bankruptcy 
at its 
Worst . 


O. P. SABHERWAL 


ILL the Paris negotiating 
table be used to wind up the 
last phase of the terrible war im- 
posed on the Vietnamese people 
by American imperialism in its 
insatiable but unfulfilled desire 
to keep the country divided and 
under the jackboot of its military 
presence? Or, will the battle- 
field give the final decision on 
the morbid Nixonian plans? 
Apparently, there is no clear 
answer available to these ques- 
tions, since the very bankruptcy 
of the Nixon Administration 
which pushed it into the most 
astounding military and political 
adventures in Asia during the 
last lap of the Presidential term, 
also makes it incapable of a con- 
sistent, not to speak of sagacious, 
course on Vietnam. 
The spectacle which Washing- 
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ton now presents of its tattered 
policy in regard to Vietnam will 
go down in history as the most 
degenerate and bankrupt picture 
ofa flambouyant imperialism in 
action. As against this, the 
glory of the liberation struggle of 
asmall Asian nation, Vietnam, 
which receives the support and 
blessings of the entire progressive 
humanity, provides a unique his- 
torical juxtaposition. 

If the Nixon regime wanted to 
extricate itself from the mess it 
has created in Vietnam, even at 
this late stage the only chance 
lay in the Paris talks to which 
the American Government rep- 
resentatives have at last returned. 
With the battle between the libe- 
ration forces in South Vietnam 
and the heaviest-ever concentra- 
tion of American air and naval 
power along with the Saigon pup- 
pet troops taking a critical turn 
for the imperialist side, the Ameri- 
can decision to return to the 
Paris talks without preconditions 
was seen by the world as a sign 
that at last Washington was 
going to attune itself to the reali- 
ties of the situation. It was hoped 
that the threads of the Paris talks 
would be picked up from where 
they were left when Americans 
walked out from the negotiating 
table on March 20. 

The effort to find the type of 
“solution” that the Americans 
wanted through the use of over- 
whelming air and naval power 
having failed miserably, that 
would have been the logical and 
sensible thing todo. A sincere 
peace bid even at this last stage 
of the Vietnam-war could have 
been beneficial for all concerned 
amore peaceable way forward 
to a free and united Vietnam 
and an end to American blood- 
letting, with an honourable re- 
turn home for the American 
troops. But the way things have 
proceeded during the week since 
the Paris talks were reactivated, 
it does not appear that the Nixon 
regime really wants the straight 
toad to peace. Nixon js perhaps 
dodging the issue or is just per- 
forming another act of duplicity, 
with the prime objective of hood- 
winking the American people 
and the peace-loving peoples all 
over the world. 

To what avail will this dupli- 


city and hoodwinking be, one 
wonders. The military situation 
has, during the past few days, 
taken an even far critical turn 
for the imperialists and the pup- 
pet Thieu regime. The puppet 
regime is unable to stand up 
even by the most powerful artifi- 
cial respiration that the Nixon 
Administration is capable of. 

On the battlefields, a chain of 
Dien Bien Phu type situations 
have arisen If the French found 
one Dien Bien Phu enough to 
take the lesson, the Americans, 
one thought, would become wise 
with the enactment of some half 
adozen Dien Bien Phus. And 
that is what is now happening in 
Vietnam. 

At the northern end of the 
fighting, Quang Tri where the 
puppet troops and the American 
concentrations had been bottled 
up, was now free. From the en- 
tire Quang Tri region, the Saigon 
puppet administration and its US 
‘‘advisors’? have been thrown 
out. Lower down, Hue awaits 
the same fate, while in the Cen- 
tral High Plateau area, the town 
of Kontum is the central focus 
ofthe liberation offensive. Its 
fall will mean the veritable eras- 
ing of all puppet and American 
bases above the Saigon area. 

Lower down, the Saigon re- 
gion itself is now encircled and 
the biggest American bases in 
the Saigon area as wellas in the 
north—Da Nang—are fast being 
totally isolated. The liberation 
forces have apparently been iso- 
lating the American bases, as 
also the Saigon area, to allow 
safe evacuation of these strate- 
gic and politically crucial sog- 
ments. The door has been evi- 
dently kept open in order to 
avoid excessive suffering and loss, 
and as a useful point for the re- 
sumption of the peace parleys if 
the Americans are inclined to 
begin talking earnestly. 

The harsh realities of the 
Vietnam situation may yet force 
the Nixon administration to look 
at things afresh and take the 
only available course of negotiat- 
ing genuinely for a final settle- 
ment. The contradictions in which 
the Nixon Administration finds 
itself may yet make the choice 
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UITE recently, Jamini Roy had 
three successive attacks of 
broncho-pneumonia, all within a 
few months; and such was his 
miraculous vitality that he sur- 
prised the doctors and recovered 
each time, at the age of eighty- 
four. And we hoped he would 
recover well enough to sit in his 
studio on the ground floor and 
even to work alittle. His mar- 


vellous vitality won over repeat- ,. 


ed crises and he lived on. But 
now he is dead. 

Thousands of people all over 
the world and of all sorts, 
know his work. Thousands have 
come to his house to look at his 
Pictures, and have met the great 
man, for Jamini Roy was not 
only a very great. artist, his 
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struggle aid his achievements 
have endowed his personality 
with rare wisdom. We are proud 
to have known Jaminida, as we 
fondly and admiringly called 
him. 

Pictures, however, are meant 
to be looked at. As it is, words 
are more slippery than objects of 
vision. The pure but varied 
appeal of Jamini Roy’s paintings 
of various phases and periods 
cannot be translated into words. 
And Jamini Roy’s output and 
variety have been prodigious. 

Jamini Roy was born in the 
middle of April 1887, in the 
eatly hours of our Bengali. New 
Year, in one of the most inte- 


resting villages in the western ° 


part of what is now West Bengal. 
Related to Raja Pratapaditya of 
the Mughal days, the Roys es- 
caped to Mallabhumi and lived 
in Vishnupur, serving in the 
royal court. They chose for 
their jagir or estate Beliatore by 
the jungle of Sal trees, away 
from royal uncertainties. 

Jaminida was fortunate in his 
father who had remarkable ideas 
of a simple and zonally integrated 
life, which can perhaps be fully 
understood only now, in the con- 
text of modern knowledge of 
geographical and social planning. 
His father’s embryonic ideas 
must have been an unconscious 
influence on Jaminida’s vision of 
life, though, as he told me, it 
was only in recent years, he 
could realise its full worth. As 
he said: “We spend our child- 
hood in play, our youth in the 
travail of passion, manhood in 
building up a career, and only 
at the end of a long process, 
can one find one’s origins.” 

You may think that allthis is 
of no significance in an intro- 
duction to an artist’s work. But 
an artist like Jamini Roy, with 
the wide-eyed wonder of an ever- 
fresh and original vision, is great 
not merely because he had paint- 
ed so many—thousands of—very 
fine pictures; he is significant, 
because the nature of his genius 
and development has bsen indis- 
solubly connected with the cease- 
less discovery of his own per- 
sonal aesthetic. That is the 
difference between a very very 
competent painter and an original 
artist who is a master of his eye 


and hand. 

Jamini Roy’s work reveals a 
slow, painful but sure develop- 
ment of an artist of genius who 
never separated his technique 
from his own vision, the unitary 
demands of his own aesthetic. He 
is one of the few original artists, 
not because he searched after ori- 
ginality, asso many quite interest- 
ing artists do, but because he has 
painted and experimented from 
the depths of his aesthetic per- 
sonality, possessed by the simple 
but ruthless vision of beauty in 
all its forms, which gives an 
artist no peace. 

Now that we can look back 
on his some sixty-five years of 
work, we can have some under- 
standing of the urge which So- 
crates discussed—the power 
which drove the young painter 
of Bengal to forsake the easy 
path of success and seek out the 
fulfilment of his own artists 
being. The years of seeking had 
been full of hardship, but he did 
not rest. 

And he arrived soon, at the 
purity of colour and form he had 
been seeking. Perhaps “‘to arrive” 
is the wrong verb, because even 
in his years of universal! recogni- 
tion, Jamini Roy could never 
stay at the point he arrived at 
the crisis of his progress. To an 
artist of his vitality, each dis- 
tinction was only an inn, each 
fresh phase only another wayside 
station. 

Yes, he had success. But he 
was not satisfied. Not that he 
was never pleased with his own 
work, or pleased to watch the 
pleasure of his visitors as they 
looked at his work. But it was 
as a sort of “third person”, as 
hesaid. ” 

He had achieved his own 
difficult classic face of art, and 
he knew that there would be the 
necessary stops between the burn- 
ing that was in the artist and the 
cool product of his art. He 
fully recognised and spoke of the 
violence of inspiration and effort 
in his own soul, but he trans- 
formed it in his aesthetic process. 
Only the tension retained the 
imprint of it. Out of the turbu- 
lence in his mind, he gave forth 
his pictures with their calm, as 
it were, all passion spent. 

He had th? genuine pride of 
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an artist, but his aesthetic had 
given him an endless humility. 
All his life he had been learn- 
ing from the great masters of 
Europe, of China, from his con- 
temporaties, from children, from 
artisans, even from domestic ser- 
vants. And he had been learning 
as much from their felicities as 
from their failures. He had pro- 
fited, I suppose, as much from 
their failures, mostly due to pur- 
poselessness or sheer incompe- 
tence. 

Even in his later years, his 
awareness and humility one could 
see at work, if one regularly 
visited his studio. And he work- 
ed as the masters, or, for that 
matter, the great craftsmen used 
to work, in anonymous fashion, 
in the classical days before bour- 
geois values of competitive indi- 
vidualism and the lonely sudden- 
ness of inspiration came to rule 
over our own life and art. 

He worked everyday from 
morning to evening. Art to him 
was not merely the urge of fhe 
commissioned work, or of sudden 
fency, it was a daily discipline, 
to use the word ina scholastic 
sense, it was a habit. And the 
mystery was ever new. As he 
once fold me, sitting alone in the 
intimate twilight of hisroom, all 
his life he had been searching 
for the limits of the visible, the 
tangible, and he could not think 
of the pious restfulness of the 
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search after what could not be 
seen or touched. 

Jamini Roy started as a stu- 
dent in the Government Art 
School, in Calcutta, with the 
turn of the century, and he chose 
the academic western mode of 
painting. He learned there what 
little he could. Even as a timid 
student Hew to town life, he had 
his doubts. The puny-bodied 
students sat on low seats and 
stared up at the plaster model 
and sketched. And Ghilardi, 
the Italian teacher, who was a 
giant, would walk up from be- 
hind, look down and criticise 
young Jamini, who even at that 
period, realised the hollowness of 
class lessons, the illusion of the 
realistic vision. 

While still a student, Jamini 
Roy was recognised as the most 
competent portrait-painter. And 
he earned well. 

Even as a very young man, he 
faced his own problems of living 
his own ideas of economy. He 
believed in the simple life and in 
earning his own small expense. 
He painted picture cards 
for a Jewish trader, a hund- 
red for some 10 or 12 annas, and 
a meal a day. He worked for a 
small lithographic establishment. 
He worked with charwomen 
and coloured cheap wooden en- 
gravings known as Battala or 
Garanhata prints. He worked 
in a cloth-shop in his spare time. 
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Later, he was a regular visitor 
to the Bengali theatre and he had 
no contempt even for the dressers 
of scene-painters. Everything 
he did helped him; it all added 
to his experience of the art of 
illusion, of vision, which painting, 
indeed art itself is. And all the 
time, he had been questioning the 
ornate unreality of academic 
realism which is based neither on 
the direct vision of the child nor 
on the profound symbolism of 
forms. 

Even in his early period, 
apart from his commissioned 
work, one finds his search after 
simplification of colour and form 
his emphasis on the autonomy of 
the artist’s vision and the conse- 
quent desire to paint pure pio- 
tures. This dichotomy led to 
a crisis and he stopped doing 
commissioned work. Tentatively, 
gropingly, he proceeded in his 
purification. 

As far as his technical mas- 
tery was concerned, there was a 
deprivation, a new painful birth 
and growth, But there was a period 
when he could not paint even 
the simplest line or colour draw- 
ing or painting. Then, after 
years of constant experiments he 
gained amazing mastery over the 
strong minimum line, the basic 
form, the certainty of pure colour. 

And he was active with his 
routine life of daily work upto 
the time of his illness. 
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MAINSTREAM 


Intellectual 
and 


Society 


V. B. SINGH 


This contribution by Dr V.B. Singh, member of 
Rajya Sabha, forms a chapter of the book Science 
and Society: Essays in Honour of Dr A.V. Baliga, 
released on April 26, 1972, in Bombay, on the sixty- 
ninth birth anniversary of Dr Baliga. 


D® A.V. Baliga is an excellent example for know- 
ing the role of intellectuals in society. My 
acquaintance with him started rather in an unplea- 
sant situation arising out of a friction between the 
intellectuals and social climbers in the Lucknow 
branch of the ISCUS. f 
Miss Naseem Banu, Principal of a local Girls’ 
College, and I were invited by Dr Baliga to Delhi to 
discuss the problem. He was staying in the Presi- 
dent’s Estate. We met in the evening in the drawing 
room of the President’s Secretary. The light in the 
room was subduedand dim, but there was enough 
heat in the discussions. We agreed to disagree. At 
the end of the talks he told us that he would come 
to Lucknow, which he did some weeks later. He 
was the guest of an eminent surgeon. When he 
come to know that his host and ] were friends, he 
sent a message through him that he entirely agreed 
with our approach to the functioning of the organi- 
sation in which intellectuals had the crucial, essen- 
tial and important role to play. 
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But at the same time he felt there were certain 
organizational delicacies and commitments which 
could not be ignored; therefore, we should agree 
to his proposal for organizational adjustments. He 
further assured us that in actual functioning it 
would be his (Dr Baliga’s) responsibility to ensure 
that our viewpoint was fully met. This was follow- 
ed by a formal meeting which concluded in an agree- 
ment. When we went to see him off at the Char- 
bagh Railway Station he told me that he entirely 
shared my approach to various problems we had 
discussed and whenever I visited Bombay I must 
meet him. 

It so happened that in early sixties, for agade- 
mic and domestic reasons, E frequently visited 
Bombay. He never allowed me to come back with- 
out a dinner, which was the only time when he was 
free to talk disouss and ‘‘relax”. His dining table 
was a sort of meeting place, where from local 
issues to international problems were discussed; 
and plans and programmes for scientific, social, cul- 
tural and political activities formulated. Mrs Baliga 
was an excellent hostess. 

Once he called me to his clinic, Patel Chambers, 
Sandhurst Bridge Between two operations, he not 
only talked to me, but also consulted the latest pro- 
fessional journals. Hesaid that he was planning to 
call a meeting in India of leading Soviet and Ameri- 
can surgeons. India should be a bridge between the 
East and the West. This is one implication of non- 
alignment and coexistence. In one of his visit to 
Lucknow he came to my room in the Economics 
Department, when the striking students were pelting 
stones and glasses were being broken. He told me: 
“As a public man as well as a surgeon I tell you, 
this is just the time to leave this place.” We went 
to a restaurant for discussions. 

From Addis Ababa on March 16, 1964 I wrote to 
him: “For the Economics and Labour Economics 
Conferences I was in Bombay towards the end of 
December (1963), but could not come to pay my 
respects to you, as I had to leave for joining the UN 
Economic Commission for Africa as Economic Con- 
sultant. I am returning home in early April. On 
April 6 I shall be in Bombay (landing 5.30 am and 
flying for Delhi 6 pm). Ihave to discuss with you a 
number of important problems—more impersonal 
than personal. . .. May I request you to kindly spare 
some time on Monday April 6, when I can see you 
and talk. You need not write. Please reserve the 
time. Before 9 am I shall ring up 241865.” 

When I rang up, Dr Baliga wasin the operation 
theatre, but he had left a message for me. A blue 
fiat 4601 would wait forme in front of my daugh- 
ter’s Flat at 3 pm and it would take me to Dr Baliga 
and later to Santa Cruz. (Incidently, this was a day 
of taxi-driver’s strike in Bombay.) The driver took 
us to the Marine Drive. Dr Baliga emerged from a 
flat (not hisown) witha bundle of Link—the News 
Magazine founded by him. He told me that while 
—making a call he passed through many blocks of 
houses in which his friends and acquaintances lived. 
So this time he used for promoting the sale of Link 
—Which, as Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said, should be 
the reading habit of every educated Indian. 
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He was anembodiment of professional compet- 
ence and social commitment. Princes, paupers and 
friends constituted his clientele. Whenever an occa- 
sion came to choose, he preferred the poor to the 
prince. His logic was simple. The prince could get 
the services of other surgeons, but not the poor. He 
knew from experience that acquisition of education 
was power and wealth. Therefore, he wanted it to 
be widely diffused. I think what impressed him most 
about the Soviet system was the universal distribu- 
tion of educational and medical services, which was 
not possible without the social ownership of the 
means of production and distribution. In the 
socialist system he saw the realisation of his dream 
that science must be used in the service of man. 
Therefore, socialism became a perennial source 
of emotional and intellectual appeal to him. What 
is intellectually stimulating and is sought most, is 
rooted in Indian traditions. 


Il 
Intellectual Traditions 


THs is why our forefathers, while worshipping, 
sought nothing but the enlightenment of the 
mind. The Gayatri Verse from a hymn of the Ri 
Veda addressed to the old Sun God, Savitr, stil 
considered to be the most holy passage, reads: 

Let us think on the Lovely splendour. Of the 
god Savitr, that he may inspire our minds. 

So many of our achievements in ancient times 
can be attributed to the desire on the part of our 
ancestors to cultivate an analytical mind: the dis- 
covery of decimal notation: the theorem that in- 
finity, however divided, remains infinite; atomic 
theories based, of course, not on experiments 
(which were not possible in those days) but on 
intuition; the development of empirical surgery; 
logic and epistemology; weightsand measure; rich 
literature and art — achievements popularised, 
among others, by Professor A. L. Bashom, in the 
West. This helped the. Indians to penetrate into 
the secrets of Nature for eking out a livelihood 
which was the base for acquiring means to satisfy 
intellectual hunger as well. 

But precisely the achievements of the East that 
led to the growth of science and technology and 
the completion of the Industrial Revolution in the 
West, laid the foundations of imperialism that 
engulfed India andother countries of the East and 
resulted in stagnation and underdevelopment of 
the economy and society and consequently of 
science, art, literature and human values. 

The struggle for Indian Independence did not 
involve the intellectuals en masse. Every social 
revolution is invested with the vision of its leaders 
and as such it has an intellectual origin. But this 
is not to say that it involves the broad mass of the 
intellectuals. The nature and course of the Indian 
national movement has been, on the whole, non- 
intellectual. It is the political leaders who gave the 
intellectual leadership ; the intellectuals did not pro- 
vide an effective leadership. India does not have a 
cole, Webb, Laski, Rusell or Bernal. The explana- 
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tion appears to be, as hinted above, in the peculiari- 
ties of our national movement. Even the party that, 
at least theoretically, cares most about ideological 
clarity and growth has basedits working on the 
functional distinction betwen the party intellectual 
and the intellectual in the party. The result is intel- 
lectual stagnation. ` 

But who are these intellectuals? A colleague 
told me that after Vedic India, the country does 
not have intellectuals, but only wage-earners make- 
ing a living out of intellectual work. If he meant to 
suggest that with increasing industrialisation a dis» 
tinct category of intellectual worker, as distinct 
from manual worker, has emerged, he made a state- 
ment of fact. The fusion between production and 
technology has been so immense that the contempo- 
rary famous scientist Oppenheimer has said that 93 
per cent of all men who could be classified as 
scientists througout human history are alive today. 
Research, invention, innovation, rapid industrializa- 
tion and economic development have happily mingl- 
ed together. But it may be argued that this is a 
narrow interpretation of the word intellectual. The ap- 
proach emanating from occupational classifications 
may be helpful in the estimate of national income, 
but not for evaluating the social role of intellectuals. 

In the context of the social responsibility of 
intel'ectuals, it is good to remember some historic 
statements. K.ant considered that ‘ dare to know” is 
the characteristics of an intellectual. Diderot said: 
“Everything must be examined, every thing must be 
shaken up without exception and without circum- 
spection.” Marx has inspired generations of in- 
tellectuals with his statement that intellectual should 
be capable of “ruthless criticism of everything that 
exists, ruthless in the sense that the criticism will 
not shirk either from its own conclusions or from 
conflict with the powers that be.” The International 
Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences incorporates this 
sentiment when it states: ‘Intellectuals are the 
aggregate of personsin any society who employ in 
their communication and expression, with relatively 
higher frequency than most other members of their 
society, symbols of general scope and abstract 
experience, concerning man, society, nature and the 
chaos.” 

In fact the intellectuals transform “abstract ex- 
perience” into reality of life when they spearhead a 
struggle for freedom, national liberation and social 
justice. The quality of transformation grows out 
of education, understanding and interpretation of 
social facts and a courage af conviction. These three 
go together to make an intellectual fulfil his role in 
society. But the faculty to understand and apply the 
lessons of the history of freedom movements, for 
example, is sharpened because of education. It is 
for this reason that the liberal professions— educa- 
tional, legal, medical and aesthetic— provide in- 
tellectuals in societies, where the peasants and 
workers have been deliberately kept illitrate by the 
ruling classes. In organizing such struggles for 
freedom the intellectuals voice what the masses— 
peasants, artisans, small manufacturers, traders, 
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SATYAPAL DANG 


HE demand for fixing a ceil- 
ing on urban immovable 
property did not first originate 
either with any Left party or with 
any section of progressive Cong- 
ressmen like the Young Turks or 
with any economist. 

Interestingly enough, the 
question of ceiling on urban im- 
movable property was first raised 
in our country by some clever 
spokesmen of fhe rural rich as a 
counterblast to the demand for 
ceiling on (agricultural) land. 
They would say, “Why ceiling on 
land only? Why not ceiling on 
urban immovable property too? 
To fix ceiling on Jand only with- 
out fixing ceiling on urban pro- 
perty constitutes discrimination”. 
Obviously, the gentlemen who 
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put forward these arguments did 
not really want any ceiling on 
urban property. These arguments 
were advanced to rally the rural 
people, especially the land 
owners, against ceilings on land 
and to confuse the issues. 

In Punjab, one of the Akali 
leaders was, for a long time, in 
the forefront of those raising 
such arguments. About three 
years ago, when pressed on the 
floor of the Vidhan Sabha to de- 
fine clearly and positively his 
attitude to the question of ceil- 
ing on urban property, he said he 
was opposed to it just as he was 
opposed fo ceiling on land. 

Apart from the fact that the 
demand for ceiling on urban pro- 
perty was never raised by these 
gentlemen for being implemented 
but only fo weaken and if possi- 
ble to negate the demand for 
ceiling on land, there is also the 
fact that many of the landlords 
and quite a few of the kulkas 
have come to own a good deal 
of property in ‘urban areas too. 
Notwithstanding all this, the 
issue of ceiling on urban pro- 
perty continues to be used by the 
rural vested interests to counteract 
the demands directed against 
them. 

For instance, the landlord 
lobby within the Congress Legis- 
lature Party in Punjab has got the 
party to unanimously pass a reso- 
lution that the lowering of ceiling 
of agricultural land should be 
done simultaneously with fixing 
of ceiling on urban immovable 
property, and the two ceilings in 
terms of value should be equal. 

It has suggested Rs 2.5 lakhs 
for the two ceilings. The pro- 
gressives in the Congress Legis- 
lature Party felt elated that they 
had succeeded in getting the party 
to take a very radical stand. 

The reality, however, is that 
they had been trapped by the 
landlord lobby within their party, 
thanks to their utterly confused 
thinking on these matters. 

There is considerable econo- 
mic disparity in the country, in 
the rural as well as in the urban 
areas. The gap between the rich and 
the poor has grown everywhere. 
In the rural areas, ceiling on agri- 
cultural land is one of the essen- 
tial conditions for ending the feu- 
dal exploitation of rural people, 


for giving land fo the landless 
and the poor peasants, for les- 
sening the disparity and for rais- 
ing the living standards of the 
rural poor. The demand for lower 
ceilings on agricultural land does 
not include any demand for ceil- 
ings on houses, etc in rural areas. 

The demand for ceiling on ur- 
ban property (immovable), on the 
other hand, can mean only ceiling 
on land within the urban areas 
and houses and other buildings 
constructed thereon. Further, it 
should be quite obvious that in- 
dustry as such cannot come with- 
in the perview of this demand. 

The problems created by the 
growth of the monopoly in our 
country cannot be tackled by fix- 
ing ceiling on urban property but 
by nationalising all the concerns 
of the monopoly houses, while 
the problems created by the con- 
centration of agricultural land in 
a few hands can be tackled by 
first fixing ceiling on agricultural 
land. 

lt should, thus, be clear that 
all property is not of one type, 
does not play the same type of 
role in the economy, and cannot 
be subject to the same treatment. 
Only when this is realised will the 
progressives be able to meet the 
clever moves of the landed vested 
interests and their spokesmen of 
sabotage the demand for radical 
agrarian reforms by linking it 
with the question of ceiling on 
urban property. 

Notwithstanding the original 
source of the idea of ceiling on 
urban immovable property, it has 
caught the imagination of the 
common people, especially those 
living in towns and cities. The 
Left parties and the progressives 
within the Congress countered the 
above-mentioned argument of the 
spokesmen of the rural rich by 
saying that “there should be 
ceiling on urban immovable pro- 
perty too”. Soon the slogan 
found place in their resolutions 
and manifestos. 

People saw in it something 
directed against the rich in the 
urban areas and against the 
growing economic disparities. 
Already one State has passed 
legislation fixing ceiling on urban 
immovable property. Some 
others have authorised Parliament 
to make a law on this question. 
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On their behalf the Prime Minis- 
ter has indicated that the matter 
is under serious examination. 
There needs, therefore, to be, 
greater clarity about what is 
sought to be achieved and what 
can really be achieved. 

- We have already seen that the 
economic power of the niongpo- 
lies cannot be broken by any 
iling on urban immovable pro- 
perty. It can be broken only by 
nationalising all the monopoly 


` houses in the country. 


Ceiling on urban immovable 
property can, to some extent, 


help in relieving the acute hous-' 


ing problem in cities and towns. 
The price of land in towns as well 
as rents of buildings have sky- 
rocketed, hitting hard the poor 
as well as the middle classes. 

Ceiling on urban immovable 
property would enable the States 
to take-over some big, palatial 
buildings as well as a part of the 
vacant land in the urban areas. 
These can be utilised by the States 
towards solving the housing 
problem. 

The actual results will depend 
upon whether or not the ceilings 
are high of reasonably low and the 
extent to which no loopholes are 
allowed. However, even the 


best of the laws and their full 
implementation will help only to 
som? extent. If the acute hous- 
ing problem in the cities and 
towns is to be ‘tackled seriously, 
many more steps like the follow- 
ing will be necessary. 

(1) All vacant land in urban 
area must be nationalised and 
taken over by the state. Such 
of the owners who do not already 
own any residential house should 
b> allowed to keep one plot form 
building a house. 

(2) No one in future should 
have.-the right to construct a 
house, on a plot exceeding a 
‘particular area, that is, ceiling 
should be fixed on plots to be 
fused for houses and this may not 
exceed at the maximum one 
thousand square yards any where. 

(3) There must be a complete 
overhauling in the outlook and 
policies of various town-planning 
authorities, including Housing 
Boards, Improvement trusts, etc. 
Maximum possible emphasis must 
be to make available plots at 
cheap rates to those who do not 
ownany house of their own and 
to give them loans and grants to 
construct their own houses. 
Maximum number of two-room 
tenemznts should also b? cons- 


tructed to be allote@ to those 
without houses on hire-purchase 
basis, not by auction but ata 
fixed low price by drawing lots, 
etc. 

(4) The Rent Restriction Acts 
must be radically amended. Pro- 
cedures for getting relief must be 
simplified and made less costly. 
Non-payment of rent should not 
be a ground for eviction, though 
the law may provide interest and 
even penal interest in case of fai- 
lute to pay rent beyond a parti- 
cular period. The practice of 
exempting new buildings for five 
years from the scope of these 
Acts prevalent in some of the 
States must end. 

Ceilings on urban immovable 
property should come at the ear- 
liest but should be accompanied 
by a number of other measures 
like the above, if a successful 
assault on the acute housing pro- 
blem in urban areas is to be 
made. At the same time,’ the 
progressive forces must be on 
guard against all attempts to 
sabotage radical agrarian reforms 
by the landed gentry within the 
Congress by linking the question 
of ceiling on land with the ques- 
tion of ceiling on urban immov- 
able property. 
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MAINSTREAM 


MADHYA PRADESH 


Ceilings; 
Exemptions 
and 


- 


Loopholes 


A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


HE State Government headed 
by Sri P.C. Sethi deserves 
kudos for amending the much- 
maligned Madhya Pradesh ceiling 
law on agricultural landholdings 
and stoutly resisting the pressure 
from the kulak lobby in the Con- 
gress Legislature Party wanting 
to forestall the legislation. 

A spectacular achievement of 
the amendment is the removal 
of the notorious exemptions 
which had made mockery of the 
ceiling law and helped landlords 
grab more lands. Exemptions had 
been exploited to such ridiculous 
proportions that a former minis- 
ter transferred seventy-five acres 
of land in the name of his dog. 
Businessmen acquired ceiling free 
land for industrial purposes but 
converted it into flourishing 
farms. An industrial concern 
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near Ratlam owned a thousand 
acre farm but, only grass is grown 
there. A sprawling farm owned by 
a sugar mill near Bhopal is said to 
be highly mechanised but sugar- 
cane is allegedly grown on a 
small portion only: A large 
chunk of land acquired by the 


` Birla-owned Orient Paper Mill 


at Shahdol is used for cultivation 
and it has come to be known as 
the “Birla farm.” 

When Sri G.N. Singh became 
the SVD Chief Minister, he trans- 
ferred all his land—about 524 
acres—to his sons and relatives 
to become a landless person. 
According to available refards,- 
large holdings of some of the 


former ministers (already distri-; 


buted among their wives, child- 


trusts and wafq bodies ‘and 
orchards. Sri Sethi’s explanation 
for allowing these exemptions 
is that he did not want to inter- 
fere with religious institutions for 
obvious reasons. Yet another 
exemption, though intriguing, 
is open to different intrepre* 
tations. It reads. “Any class 
of land which the State 
Government may, for publia 
purpose, by notification exempt 
from the provisions of this act.” 

It is not clear for whom this 
exemption is provided? It-may 
be for the land acquired for con- 


‘struction of bridges or roads. 


But it might as well be used 
otherwise to help certain, land- 
lords retain their land. It would 
suffice, at this stage, to caution 


ren, brothers and in-law) reveals “the State Government against 


how the socialist Ministers grab- 
bed land. 


Ministers of S.C. Shukla Acres 
Cabinet 


Sri H.P. Shukla 350 
Sri K.P. Singh 324 
Sri Jnumaklal Bhedia 184 
Sri Bhopalrao Pawar ` 176 
Sri Satrughna Singh Tiwari 173 
Sri Madhavla! Dubey 158 
Sri Brij Kishore Pateria 145 
Former S V D Ministers 

Sri G.N. Singh 524 
Sri R.P. Sharma 243 
Sri Brijlal Verma 368 


Sri Manharanlal Pandey (JS) 345 
Sri Dharampal Singh Gupta 158 
Sri Narendra Singh -280 


Similarly a large number of 
MLAs and MPs exercise indirect 
control over thousands of acres 
of land transferred in the name 
of their relatives, many of whom 
do not even stay in this State. 
The real tiller, however, remain- 
ed “subsisting cultivator” devoid 
of the benefit of the green 
revolution. 

The amended Act calls a halt 
to the fraud being perpetrated 
on the name exemptions. The 
amended ceiling law which treats 
family as a unit has three tier 
ceiling—ten acres for an indivi- 
dual, fifteen acres up to a family 
of five and eighteen acres for a 
family of more than five members. 

Exemptions have been granted 
only to religious and charitable 


this clause. If not used in right 


-direction it might open a cess 


poll of corruptions, 

» Another lacuna of the amend- 
ed Actis that it has retrospec- 
tive effect only from January 1, 
1972. This means that the “fic- 
titous” transfers of land which 
had taken places for last one year 
or more would be regularised. 
Retrospective effect should have’ 
been, of two years or, at least, of 
one year to help restore excess 
lands from absentee landlords. 

Itis a well-known fact that 
after the massive mandate of the 
people to the Congress in the Lok 
Sabha poll and talk of strict 
ceiling on landholdings, the kulaks 
became restless. Innumerable 
fictitous transfers of land had 
taken place since then. In fact, 
several thousand acres of land 
had been sold and resold 
many times, gifted or converted 
into some sort of religious trusts. 
It would not be possible now for 
the State Government to lay its 
hand of this type of land whose 
acreage is by no means small. 

This is perhaps the reason 
that nobody, not even Sri Sethi 
could say how much excess land 
would be available after new ceil- 
ing law was enforced. 

According to official figures, 
there was about 4.40 crore acres 
of cultivable land in the State, 
but a big portion of it was held 
by a handful of people? Among 
them are industrialists, business- 
men, politicians, former Ministers, 
MPs and MLAs. 
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According to Sri Sethi’s state- 
ment, only five per cent of culti- 
_vators inthe State owned large 
tracts of land, and the new ceil- 
ing law would affect them adver- 
sely. The remaining ninety-five 
per cent would not be touched. 
There were over sixty-three 
lakhs holdings in the State of 
which thirteen lakhs were of less 
than one acre, ten lakhs between 
one and two and a half acres, 
eleven lakhs between two and a 
half and five acres, and seven 
lakhs between five and seven and 
a half acres. About five ‘lakh 
holdings ranged between seven 
and ten acres. 


Absentee Landlords 


Where is the remaining land? 
Evidently it is concentrated in 
the hands ofa handful of absentee 
landlords who live in luxurious 
flats in Bombay and Delhi but on 
record were cultivators. 

By giving retrospective effect 
to only two months to the new 
ceilings Act, it would be very 
difficult for the State Govern- 
ment to take away excess land 
from the vested interests. They 
had long back manipulated their 
holdings in such a way as to 
exercise some sort of indirect 
control over it. Others have 


pocketed the money after selling 
off the land and now claim to be 
socialists. 

The ceiling Act has incidently 
also brought to the fore the 
contradictions inside the Con- 
gress Legislature party. It is 
unfortunate but true that an 
overwhelming number of Cong- 
gress MLAs lack faith and con- 
viction in socialist ideology with 
which the Congress claims to 
identify itse'f. In fact, they be- 
lieve in no ideology but self- 
aggrandisement. Had the Cong- 
ress not returned in such a 
massive majority, defection on 
ceiling issue was inevitable. 

The landed aristocracy was 
most unhappy with the legisla- 
tion when it came for discussion 
at a series of party meeting;. 
Quite vocally they gave vent to 
their doubts that the amending 
Bill would retard the agricultu- 
ral growth and the food produc- 
tion would touch a new low; 
more so, when the size of the 
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holdings were reduced. And 
what would happen to the fleet 
of tractors and agricultural 
equipment acquired by them on 
loan granted by nationalised 
banks and cooperatives? 

Hesitatingly and reluctantly, 
the gentlemen farmers reconciled 
to the fact that the ceiling law 
on holdings was inevitable when 
the progressive section of the 
party and Sri Sethi assisted by 
his able Law Minister, Sri C.P. 
Tiwari, launched a counter-attack 
pointing out that the Congress in 
the State was determined to 
carry out the promises it had 
made to the electorate. 3 

What, however, came as a 
damper on their opposition to 
the ceiling measure was the pos- 
sibility of attracting the wrath of 
Smt Indira Gandhi. A senior 
congress MLA remarked: “It is 
her danda that we are afraid of.” 
In the lobbies and private con- 
versation, however, the aristo- 
crat peasants did not make secret 
of their displeasure against the 
provisions of the ceiling Bill, 
particularly reduction in the size 
of landholdings. 

Also it was interesting to watch 
the competition in the Legisla- 
ture Party on becoming a socialist 
first. Nobody liked to be dubbed 
as a non-believer in socialism. 
A member who is a big landlord, 
said: “Abuse me but do not call 
me anti-socialist.”’ 

A highlight of the meeting 
were the divergent views ex- 
pressed by the two Union Minis- 
ters of State, Sri V.C. Shukla and 
Sri Nitiraj Singh Chaudhary. 
Both were invited along with 
other MPs from the State toa 
special session of the Legislature 
Party to express their views on 
the ceiling issue. 


Qualitative Change 


While Sri Shukla expressed 
the view that the party had no 
alternative but to redeem its 
pledge to the people about lower 
ceiling on holdings, Sri Nitiraj 
pleaded for a higher ceiling, 
justifying it by extensively quot- 
ing from several expert reports 
on land reforms. Sri Shukla, 
however, pointed out that most 
of the reports quoted by his col- 
league were drafted before the 


split in the party and the Cong- 


ress had now undergone basic 
qualitative change. 

Later, Sri Nitiraj, who himself 
is a big landlord, clarified that 
he did not want to give his 
opinion on maximum ceiling 
limit. His suggestion, he said, 
was that while fixing a ceiling, 
productivity and fertility of land 
should be kept in view. The Chief 
Minister, Sri P.C. Sethi, told the 
meeting that if ceiling, were to 
be decided on gradation of Jand, 
it would open a “cesspool of 
corruption”’. 

After the successful amend- 
ment of the Agricultural Land 
Ceiling Act, the passage of Urban 
Property Ceiling Bill was easy. 

The Act provides that an indi- 
vidual could have three lakh 
rupees worth of property and a 
family upto five could possess 
property not exceeding rupees 
four lakhs. A family of more 
than five members will be able 
to have property of upto five lakh 
rupees. Ceiling law would be 
enforced intowns having popu- 
lation of ten thousand and above. 

It is too early to say what 
would be the impact of this 
legislation as there are only a 
few towns in Madhya Pradesh 
where palatial buildings existed. 
It may, however, affect the 
palaces of ex-rulers including 
that of Smt Vijaya Raje Scindia 
of Gwalior. 


Innumerable Exemptions 


The number of exemptions 
granted by the legislation are 
alarming. In fact, they are 
almost of the same magnitude 
as granted in the scandalous 
Agticultural Holdings Act of 
1960. Public sector undertakings, 
public and religious and chari- 
table trusts have not been cover- 
ed bythe measure. All private 
and public companies, societies 
registered under the MP Societies 
Act and Cooperative Societies 
Act have been exempted. 

Similar exemptions have been 
given to the traders and indus- 
trialists who use their property 
for “trade, industry and com- 
merce purposes”. 

It is to be watched what 
would be the cumulative effect of 
the exemptions. 
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Fight 

Against 
Multi-national 
Companies—I : 


T. F. MceWHINNIE 


I 
Scale and Natare of Problem 


Wx speaking of multi-national companies we 
must first of all be clear what we are talking 
about. : f 
We are discussing those industrial empires with a 
substantial proportion of their assets in a number of 
countries, whose operations are centrally coordinated 
so as to produce the maximum profits for the parent 
enterprise. In fact, we are examining companies 
which, bY their very nature, bear loyalty to no-one 
or nothing other than themselves—companies which 
have learned to think and operate globally. 

However, in a way, the popular label is a mis- 
nomer. For the type of operation we are dealing 
with today is not really multi-national in the sense 


This contribution by the Editor of World Trade Union 
Moyement, was presented as a paper at the Asian Trade Union 
Seminar, held in New Delhi, from April 24 to 28, 1972. 
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that it belongs to, or has its roots in, a number or 
multitude of countries. From the ownership point 
of view this type of company would more accurately 
be called trans-national or international, since it us- 
ually has its roots firmly embedded in a particular 
country where policies in regard to investment, pro- 
duction, exports, imports, personnel and finance are 
centrally determined, although subsidiaries may be 
given varying degrees of freedom of action in rela- 
tively minor spheres. 

Since this economic phenomenon is part of the 
process of imperialism, it is not surprising that, when 
we speak of multi-national companies, we are gene- 
rally dealing with United States and British firms, 
although both Germany and particularly Japan, are 
now as we shall see, moving into this field of opera- 


. tions in a big way. 


There is, of course, nothing new in the export of 
capital. It is now more than half a century since 
Lenin drew attention to the fact that under the old 
type of capitalism when free competition prevailed, 
the export of goods was the most typical feature, but 
that “under modern capitalism, when monopolies 
prevail, the export of capital has become the typical 
feature”. 

It is important, too, to see this process not just 
as an economic and financial exercise, but as part of 
imperialism’s political and military policy as well. 

The activities of multinational companies are part 
of the overall battle among the imperialist powers for 
the partition of the world, and not just of the under- 
developed world, but of the highly industrialised 
countries themselves. ; 

But the export of capital has itself gone through 
a development. The first early stage was the buying of 
shares or a proportion of control in enterprises in 
other countries (portfolio investments), with no com- 
pie overall control being exercised by the investing 


There were of course exceptionsto this lack of 
total control, particularly in colonies and under- - 
developed countries where sources of raw materials 
had to be ensured for the “mother” country. There 
is no clean dividing line between the earlier and later 
system but a difference in nature can be identified 
between the looser kind of investment and control 
and the system of “direct” investment which has 
become so marked since the end of the Second 
World War; above all, a difference can be seen if 
we examine the economic areas in which investment 
is now taking place, where there is a trend away 
from investment in mining, oil and raw materials 
to the more profitable expanding fields of chemicals, 
transport, electronics, mechanical engineering and 
electrical goods. 

In broad general terms, direct investment by 
the capitalist countries now accounts for 75% of all 
private capital exports as compared with less than 
10% at the time Lenin was writing on imperialism. 

The swing to direct investment in manufactur- 
ing, and to industrialised countries investing in 
other industrialised countries, can also be digtin- 
guished by the fact that in 1968 some 67% of 
American expenditure in plant and equipment 
overseas was accounted for by such regions as 
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Western Europe, Canada, Japan, Australia and 
South Africa, while for Germany in 1969, three- 
quarters of all investment went to industrialised 
countries. For Britain, the figure is about four- 
fifths. 2 ; 

None of these statistics, however, should lead us 
to conclude that the role of the under-developed 
regions of the world in providing treasure for the 
coffers of big business been eliminated. 

The Survey of Current Business of the US Depart- 
ment of Commerce for June 1969 reports that al- 
though Asia and Africa accounted for only a little 
over 11% of all US private direct investment in 
1968, they accounted for 42.6% ofall US income 
from foreign investments. 

The figure for 1969 also reveal that, if we add 
Latin America to these two regions, the combined 
total of Africa, Asia and Latin America accounts 
for over two-thirds of all profits from US direct 
private investment abroad, even although these 
three areas only accounted for one-third of such 
Investments in 1968. 

This reflects the huge rate of profit from invest- 
ment in the under-developed regions of the world, but 
it looks as if fear of the national liberation movement 
of political instability and of uncertainty as to pos- 
sible social developments inimical to capitalism in these 
regions, is playing a big part in determining the 
destination of new private direct investment, since 
nearly 70% of US direct investment is now directed 
towards developed industrial areas. Multinational 
companies of all origins account for one-twentieth 
of the manufacturing production of capitalist Europe, 
while in Britain, they account for one-tenth. 

As to the division of these direct private invest- 
- ments between the various main imperialist powers, 
Professor Jobn Dunning of Reading University, 
writing in Lloyds Bank Review of July 1970 estimates 
that 55% of the assets of multi-national companies 
were owned by US companies, 20% by British compa- 
nies and the remainder by JaPanese and West 
European companies. 

ere it should be said that West Germany, 
which entered the field late, has shown a phenomenal 
growth over the past ten years. In 1960, this type 
of investment amounted to only some 800 million 
dollars, but by 1970, it had risen to sonie 4,000 
million dollars, reflecting the powerful growth of 
West German industry. 

A number of figures have been given for the total 
value of US direct investments abroad although it is 
highly problematical that the full picture is known. 
Never helese, since the hook value in 1969 was 
given as $70,763 millions itcan safely be said that 
the real value today is well in excess of 120 billion 
dollars, but nobody really knows, and this is a 
measure of the seriousness of the situation. 

In evidence given to the Senate Sub-Committee 
on Foreign Economic Policy in July 1970, Paul 
Jennings, President of the International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of the USA 
(AFL-CIO) stated that, in 1970, US-based multi- 
national corporations expected to spend 12.7 billion 
dollars on foreign plant and equipment in that 
year—an increase of 20% over the 1969 figure— 
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while he stated that in the last twenty five year US 
multi-national firms had established some 8,000 
subsidiaries abroad, mostly in manufacturing. 

In December of last year Fortune, one of the 
magazines of US big business, reported that “recent 
calculations as to the scope of multinationals is 
rather startling. According to one analyst, multi- 
national companies now produce 450 billion dollars 
of goods and services a year outside the countries 
in which they are based. It is estimated that overseas 
production, of US-based multinationals accounts 
for 220 billion dollars, or almost half the total”. 

None of us really seize these astronomical 
figures, but a simple illustration which is often given 
is that the total annual output of multi-national 
firms is greater than that of any nation in the world 
with the exception of the „United States itself, the 
Soviet Union and Japan. ` 

Professor Stephen Hymer of Yale University is 
of the opinion that we can foresee “a regime of 
300 to 400 multi-national corporations controlling 
60% to 70% of the world’s industrial out put”. He 
goes On to say: “This will create a world-wide divi- 
sion of labour based on nationality, with decision- 
making in.the hands of a corporate elite of 
Americans, Europeans and Japanese. The result 
would be to deepen tensions between industrial 
nations and the developing world.” 

The important comment one could make on that 
prediction which is based on a simple progression 
of present tendencies, is that the vital factor of 
politics and of the reactions and actions of the 
world’s working class is missing from the 
calculation. 

The trend inthe individual multinational firm is 
towards a greater and greater production of its 
output, sales and profits coming from overseas 
operations, a fact which was reported to the 1971 
annual general meeting of IBM by its president, 
Thomas J. Watson when he said that “during the 
year just closed more of JBM’s profit was derived 
from outside the United States than inside—a very 
exciting turning point in our history.” 

Dow Chemicals, another huge American multi- 
national firm, reported that it expected foreign 
rofits to exceed 50% of the total “within tho next 
ew years”, while the trend towards greater 
ependence on foreign profitsis also shown by 
General Electric, whose 1970 net international 
earning were up by 37% atthe same time as their 
domestic net profit only rose by 14%. 

Here, what has already been mentioned should 
be stressed— the real facts and figures are simply 
not accurately known Official reports which exist 
are years out-of-date and the companies themselves, 
not astonishingly, are reluctant to provide the 
information. Furthermore, their balance sheets 
and company reports are masterpieces of con- 
cealment. That there is something to conceal can 
be inferred from the enormous sums spent by 
such companies as General Motors, ITT and IBM 
on “public relations”, or more simply on conceal- 
ing from the trade union movement, the public and 
even governments themselves, just what they are 
doing, and on projecting an image of their compa- 
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nies as huge, progressive, organisations run by 
beneficent directors alongside whom Father 
Christmas appears almost maleficent in comparison. 

But the question may well be asked wherein lies 
the difference between the operations of these 
multinational companies and those of the traditional 
capitalist firm concerned with exploiting its workers, 
making as much profit as possible, increasing 
productivity and, if necessary for these ends, ex- 
porting a varying proportion of its production. 

The answer to this lies in the enormous financial 
resources which these companies control and the 
scale of their operations. 

The world-wide spread of multinational compa- 
nies means that thelr activities can, and do have, 
shattering effects on the economies of the capitalist 
countries. 

By manipulating investment, trade, exports, 
imports and prices multi-national companies can 
nullify almost any exchange control laws or regula- 
tions and can affect the whole economic stability 
of a country or region. 

What we must see in this connection is that the 
big multi-nationals draw their profits not only from 
the production Agi but from their financial 
operations as well, in which they act more as banks 
or investment houses than as the traditional manu- 
facturing company. 

The enormous size of the funds at the disposal 
of these companies and banks was estimated at 
between 30,000 and 35,000 million dollars by Prince 
Guido Colonna di Paliano, the former commis- 
sioner in charge of industry in the European 
Economic Community. This is about three times 
the size of the American Government reserves. 

As far back as 1958 a corner was lifted to reveal 
the murky proceedings of such companies in the 
British Government report of a tribunal to inves- 
tigate allegations of improper disclosures of infor- 
mation relating to the government’s decision to 
raise the bank rate. ` 

In the report, a letter from W. J. Keswick, at 
that time Chairman of Jardine Mathieson, an inter- 
national firm whose name will be familiar to people 
living in Asia, is quoted, in which he says: i 
«With regard to the insurance companies, I imagine 
you should continue your policy to switch more 
into North American bonds and equities. Again, 
this is anti-British and derogating to sterling but, 
on balance, if one is free to do so, it makes sense to 
me”. 
It is not difficult to see how this food of money 
moving across frontiers as and when it suits the 
profits of these companies and banks affects currency 
rates, credit, the balance of payments, and indeed 
can even influence the financial stability of a 
country. 

How does this process operate? 

The consideration in the minds of directors of a 
multi-national company may vary from timeto time. 
lt may be to accumulate funds for further invest- 
ment; to pay high dividends to the shareholders. of 
the parent company, to transfer profits from a high 
tax country to one where taxes are lower, or, where 
there is fear of devaluation, to centre funds in a 
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country with a “strong” currency or, again, to de- 
nude a subsidiary of funds where there is an un- 
favourable political trend which might result in the 
nationalisation of the enterprise, or ven to put 
political pressure on a government which is con- 
templating unfavourable measures. 

This is done by the present company instructing a 
subsidiary to remit all its earnings to the parent com- 

any or to a subsidiary in another country to transfer 
its dividends ‘‘home”, to advance ifs remittances 
for royalties, research charges or interest payments, 
to increase its transfer prices for goods so as to raise 
the flow of money out of one subsidiary to another 
or to the parent company itself, or to borrow money 
in one country as against another. 

Just as operations can be speeded up, so, if it 
suits the books, it can also be slowed down. In 
this case, a parent company can supply reduce or 
delay transfers to a subsidiary. 

These are the ‘‘leads and lags” about which one 
hears talk in the field of the multinations. í 

The scale and complications of the procedures are 
such that there is a constant running battle between 
these firms and fhe governments of the capitalist 
countries which results in taxes being constantly 
under dispute and payments often being many years 
behind, a situation which, since it leaves large sums 
for investment and speculation in the hands of the 
multinationals, is one which they have an interest 
in dragging out. . 

In this maze of manufacturing and financing, any 
real control over the multinationals has, so far, been 
largely ineffective. 

That their actions can have a dramatic effect on 
the balance of payments of even the largest countries 
is clear from the few statistics we have on the move- 
ment of goods between subsidiaries and the parent 
company. 

The only survey ever done of this question by the 
Board of Trade in Britain was in 1966. This showed 
that 22 per cent of the value of British exports was 
accounted for by “transactions between related con- 
cerns”, while the US Department of Commerce cal- 
culated in 1966 that sales by US-based international 
companies to their subsidiaries overseas accounted for 
25 per cent of all US exports. 

Both these figures are long out-of-date and it can be 
safely assumed that in 1972 they have very considerably 
increased and have become of crucial importance to 
the economic health of these countries. 

From the preceding outline it can therefore be 
seen that the damaging influerice of the multinationals 
is not just confined to transferring production facili- 
ties, employing workers at lower wages in under-deve- 
loped countries, concealing profits or establishing 
the centres of decision-making in a country far away 
from where the workers are employed, but that their 
actions can,and do, have a major influence on the 
whole economic life of a country. 


- I 
Trade Unions and Maltinationals 


T™ situation which we have just described poses 
serious problems for the trade unions of the 
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world, although I think it istrue to say that the fully 
gravity of the question has only hit the trade union. 
movement relatively recently. ` 

Neverthless, the indications are that the trade union 
movements of American and Europe, at least, have 


come to appreciate that here is an issue which is going ` 


to play a very large part in their future activities, and 
is one which calls for new approaches and methods 
within the context of a much more pronounced 
pattern of international trade union contacts and 
action. 

The situation caused by the functioning multina- 
tional companies calls for much more systematic 
work and much more continuous contact among trade 
union bodies of all kinds ifthe interests of the 
working class are to be defended effectively. 

By this I mean that it is not just a question of 
passing resolutions on working class internationa- 
lism and on the common interests of all lands, 
important as these may be as statements of principle; 
the question is now one of getting down to the 
practical work of mustering the necessary facts, 
exchanging experiences, knitting contacts, setting u 
joint “committees, organising visits of shop stewards 
and unions and starting to forge links which can 
bring together workers employed in the same indus- 
try or the same multinational firm so that the basis 
for solidarity can be laid, claims regarding wages and 
conditions can be discussed and even synchronised, 
and basic conditions to be applied in particular 
multinational firm established and fought for. 

The work of investigation has already been started. 
Two years ago we saw the British TUC (1970) call 
a special conference of its affiliated unions to discuss 
international companies and to formulate a series of 
guidelines foraction; the AFL-CIO for some years 
now has been discussing the effect of ‘‘run-away” 
companies on the US working class and evidence 
has been presented to a sub-committee of the US 
Senate on foreign ecohomic policy. In addition, the 
Industrial Union Department of the AFL-CIO held 
a conference in 1970 and the developing crisis in 
international trade, while scarcely a conference or 
congress of any of the European national centres has 
taken place without this matter finding a place on 
the agenda. 

The gravity of the problems raised by the opera- 
tions of multinational companies also led the com- 
munist parties of Western Europe to call a conference 
in London in 1971 at which this was the sole ques- 
tion on the agenda. : 

These are only one or two instances of the way 
in which the problem has pushed itself to the fore in 
recent years. Many other instances could be 
quoted. 

On the international trade union level, the 
ICFTU devoted a large part of its world economic 
conference (Geneva, June 1971) to a consideration 
of the activities of multi-national corporations, while 
the World Federation of Trade Unions called a 
conference (26-27 April 1971) to study what action 
was required to face up to the problems raised by the 
existence of these international giants. 

Some of the international trade secretariate associa- 
ted withthe ICFTU have also turned towards activity 
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in this field, one ofthe notable examples of this being 
the International Metal-workers’ Federation which 
has set up world councils for Ford, General Motors, 
Chrysler, Volkswagen, Fiat-Citroen and Renault- 
Peugeot. In the case of automobiles, moves have 
already been made by the unions to feed all the in- 
formation gathered into a computer so that the details 
of wages and conditions in any car factory can 
be put at the disposal of any union involved in 
negotiations or dispute. 

Bodies are also being formed to coordinate infor- 
mation and action on the level of multinational 
combines such as General Electric and Philips. 

In some cases, such as Philips, tentative inter- 
national discussions have already taken place 
between the management and the unions involved 
to study moves towards some kind of international 
negotiating structure. 

In other cases, such as the Hoechst chemical 
company in Germany, the unions with negotiating 
rights in the parent company successfully intervened 
in favour of striking workers employed by a subsi- 
diary enterprise in Turkey. 

Last, year, the three metalworkers’ unions in Italy, 
one affiliated to the WFTU and two to the ICFTU, 
came together with their counterparts in the French 
CGT and the French Democratic Confederation of 
Labour (Christian) to discuss what could be done to 
coordinate action on the level of France and Italy. 

As a result of the meeting (March 1971) the five 
unions expressed their wish to arrive at a common 
strategy, common aims and common methods of 
struggle and : ‘ 

—to consult, give active support and refuse to 
do overtime where the struggle of their comrades 
in a similar group or industry in another country ` 
require it; 

—to set up standing committees for steel, ship- 
building, automobiles and electrical household goods 
and also on the level of particular companies; 

—to organise seminars and meetings for officials 
and active trade unionists on subjects of common 
interest such a smethods of negotiation, trade union 
rights, wages, hours of work and conditions of emp- 
loyment in particular firms, as well as on the forms 
and trends in capitalist concentration. 

It was also planned to exchange delegations and 
circulate information for publication in the trade 
union press of each country as well as to attend one 
another’s congresses. 

An executive committee composed of one mem- 
ber from each union was created to meet frequently, 
while the secretariats of the five unions agreed to 
consult at least twice a year. 

This is the type of joint consultation and action 
which can presage an effective fight against the 
multinationals, and it is one which is not limited to 
unions affiliated to any one international centre. 

Among similar types of initiatives could also be 
mentioned the joint Franco-British committee of 
unions working on the Concorde super-sonic plane, 
again a committee which takes in ICFTU-affiliated 
and WFTU-affiliated unions. 

This healthy reaction by the unions to the 
multinational threat was in evidence last year when 
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the huge two motor tyre companies of Pireli (Italy) 
and Dunlop (Britain) announced their amalgamation. 
Immediately, a joint delegation representing the 
Italian unions of all affiliations came to England 
where contact was made with the Dunlop workers 
and a joint committee to draw together the facts on 
wages and working conditions was set up. At later 
stage when the British workers were faced with the 
closure of one of the Dunlop factories, a delegation 
was sent to Milan asking Italian workers not to 
accept any work swi‘ched from the St. Mary Mills 
plan in Leicester. 

One of the most sensitive sectors from the emp- 
loyers point of view, in which international action 
‘can be effective, is the automobile industry. 

The reason for this is the high degree of inter- 
national division of labour which has been achieved, 
particularly in a multinational firm such as Ford, 
which uses its world-wide facilities to produce parts 
for the same car or engine in a wide range of diffe- 
rent countries and to assemble them in one particular 
factory, or to make duplicate parts for a particular 
model in several countries so as to attenuate the 
effects of strikes in any one place. Its tractor 
production, for instance, is carried on by using 
three differnt factories, one in England, one in 
Belgium and one in the USA, while some of its car 
models use parts from countries as far apart as 
Brazil, Britan and Germany. 

It is no surprise, therefore, that the Ford workers 
have a high degree of international consciousness 
and that during strikes atthe Ford plant in Dagen- 
ham, outside London, fraternal contact has been made 
between the strikers in Britain and those in Ford 
factories at Genk in Belgium and Cologne in 
Germany so as to ensure, that transferred work would 
be refused. 

During the big strike of Belgian Ford workers in 
1968 for parity of wages with other Ford factories in 
Antwerp and Cologne, the Cologne Ford workers gave 
assurances that they would refuse to do transferred 
work and German technicians who were in the 
habit of going to Genk to work refused to do so 
during the strike. 

These few examples, and there are many others 
which ‘could be quoted, illustrate a trend which 
is developing right across Western Europe and the 
USA. Neverthiess, I think it must be said frankly that 
international trade union action against the multi- 
nationals will require a still higher level of inter- 
national trade union consciousness to be effective. 

Parallel with any action the trade union move- 
ment itself may take, there is also the need for another 
prong to the attack on the political and legislative 
level. 

It was in recognition of this and of the necessity 
to mobilise every possible support against the multi- 
national corporations that led the WFTU to sponsor 


a resolution at the 56th session of the ILO in Geneva ° 


last year which noted the serious consequences of 
the international concentration of industry on the 
workers’ living and working standards, that it was 
leading to autocratic tendencies in industrial rela- 
tions and to the isolation of the workers from the 
decision-making centres. The resolution went on to 
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call upon the ILO to draw up a programme of acti- 
vities in connection with the effects that the growth 
of multinational companies is having on social 
conditions and on trade union freedom, and to 
include in the programme appropriate measures. 

(1) To ensure that no international agreement 
concluded between multinational companies affords 
a pretext for any restriction of freedom of action of 
the trade unions of each country; 

(2) To ensure that the favourable conditions 
already won by trade union organisations at the 
national level do not suffer any deterioration because 
of international agreements concluded between cor- 
porations which are members of a multinational 
coripany or combine; 

(3) To emphasise the right of all people and 
countries to the full utilisation of their own material 
resources and, consequently, to limit the activities of 
multinational corporations insofar as they impair the 
sovereignty of the countries concerned and to place 
on the agenda of an early session of the International 
Labour Conference: 

(a) the effects of the activities of multinational 
corporations on the workers’ economie, social and 
cultural rights, with special reference to free collec- 
tive bargaining and trade union rights; 

(b) the consequences for the developing coun- 
tries of the activities of multinational corporations, 
particularly with regard to the employment of wor- 
kers of all categories of qualification. 

This proposal was blocked by the employers’ 
representatives, but there is no doubt that the fight 
within the ILO will go onand that the scale and 
importance of the problem will one day lead to suc- 
cessful pressure for international standards to be 
laid down, particularly since the American and 
Asian regional JLO conferences have called for 
action. z 

The emphasis in the resolution on free collective 
bargaining and trade union rightsis of importance 
not only for the heavily exploited areas such as Asia 
and Latin America, but in the advanced capitalist 
countries as well where it is frequently the big mul- 
tinational corporations whichare in the forefront 
of an aggressive anti-trade union policy. 

Among the big international companies which 
pursue a systematic policy of non-recognition of 
trade unions are IBM and Kodak. 

Another firm of this kind is Caterpillar Tractor. 
In this case a strike lasting thirteen weeks was re- 
quired before this frm agreed to recognise the Amal- 
gamated Union of Engineering and Foundry Wor- 
kers at their factory in Scotland. The dispute was 
only settled when the union closed down another 
of the firm’s factories in -support of the Scottish 
one. 

Over the last few years in Britain many US- 
owned firms such as Hoover, Gillette and Heinz (to 
mention only a few) have been involvedin disputes 
over questions of trade union recognition and trade 
union rights. 

Firms such as Ford, Chrysler and General Motors 
in Britain are not members of the Engineering Em- 
ployers’ Association, preferring to operate outside 
national agreements, because these, in some 
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circumstances, would have a restrictive effect on 
their freedom of action. 

The development of regional econontic and poli- 
tical groupings such as the European Common Mar- 
ket has put the question.of what the unions are to 
do in order to face up to multinational corporations 
tight onthe agenda and are making nonsense of 
frade union divisions founded on ideologies, politi- 
cal prejudices or different international affiliations. 

Already we can see this from the few examples of 
joint committees already quoted. I think it can be 
said that this trend will continue and that any move- 
ment which bases its policy towardscooperation on 
old restricted approaches will find itself more and 
more outflanked by the force of the practical pro- 
blems which requiré to be solved. 

Even the ICFTU national centres in Europe are 
tentatively moving towards a recognition of rea- 
lity. At the present time, this organisation is dis- 
cussing the formation of a new European regional 
grouping which would take in, not just the common 
market countries, but national centres from other 
countries as well. 

It is no secret that ideas are now being express- 
ed within the ICFTU that any new European regio- 
nal trade union organisation will have to consider 
both the possibility of bringing in the Christian 
unions which are affiliated to the World Confedera- 
tion of Labour, but also such key European centres 
as the Italian CGIL and the French CGT. The next 
year or two willsee how this move will develop. 
Here we need only note that the practical problems 
raised by the adoption by the EEC of a+ European 
statute for trans-national companies will inevitably 
raise the issue of the out-of-date nature of the pre- 
sent artificial dividing lines which separate centres 
affiliated to the ICFTU from those which are mem- 
bers of our organisation. 

A straw in the wind is the resolution adopted 
unanimously by the 1971 British Trades Union Con- 
gress which called on the General Council to do every- 
thing to encourage relations between the ICFTU and 
the WFTU, 

At this point it might also be added that these 
moves and events provide a justification for the 
policy pursued for many long years by the WFTU 
to break down the barriers between unions of diffe- 
rent affiliations in order that the workers’ interests 
can be effectively defended in unity. 

Let mefinally make two points. Nothing that 
has been said in connection with regional coopera- 
tion in any way diminishes the need for still wider 
international united action among all parts of the 
world. 

You will have noticed in the background docu- 
ments and in the earlier part of this lecture that the 
role being forced on the developing and under-deve- 
loped countries by the multinationals is one which 
calls out loudly for much closer trade union relation- 
ships with the developed countries from which the 
international corporation originates, and I hope that 
the seminar will discuss and enlarge on this need. 

In conclusion, let me list a series of possible lines 
of action for the Unions which, of course, will have 
varying degrees of applicability according to the 
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social and political climate in each country; 

1. Tocollect information on the activities of 
multinational companies and, in this connection, to 
further strengthen the role of the Trade Union 
Internationals. 

2. To demand legislative measures which would 
oblige national companies to disclose information 
not only in regard to profits, production, exports, etc 
but in regard to develonicat and manpower plans. 

To demand that multinational companies 
recognise the right of representative unions to nego- 
tiate on behalf of their members. 

4.. To work towards the establishment of dele- 
gation exchanges, seminars, exchanges of infor- 
mation and the creation of joint committees on the 
level of particular firms with the aim of achieving 
coordinated bargaining and mutual support in the 
event of strikes. 

5. To urge the adoption of ILO conventions 
laying down standards in various fields for the conduct 
of multinational corporations and for their control. 

6. To callfor greater control over investments 
and the repatriation of profits. 

7. To encourage intervention by unions in the 
“parent” country in favour of unions and workers 
rs developing countries employed by the same 
rm. ` 
, 8, To move towards a high parity of wages, 
conditions and trade union rights. Claims in this 
connection may be more realistic on a regional 
basis. 

9. When and where appropriate, to raise the 
question of the democratic nationalisation of tHese 
companies. 

And the second, and last, point I want to make 
is this. Whatever cooperative action the trade 
union movements of the world may succeed in taking 
in the future to deal with the defence of workers’ 
interests against the multinational corporations, and 
whatever restrictions may be laid upon them by the 
adoption of international conventions by the ILO 
rape and valuable as these may be), in the 
nal analysis the solution to the problem lies in 
uprooting the multinational corporations them- 
selves, and putting their immense productive resour- 
ces to work for the social good of the working 
people of the word. It is this, of course, that they 
ea 


r more than anything. 

I hope that this necessarily brief outline will 
provide the basis for a wide-ranging and fruitfull 
(To be Continued Next Week) 


discussion. 
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GTEELED through the sufferings 
and torture inflicted on them 
by the fascist rulers, of Pakistan, 
the women of Bangladesh have 
emerged, determined to change 
their life as well as to play their 
proper part in shaping the des- 
tiny of their motherland. 

The first National Conference 


of the Bangladesh Mahila Pari-’ 


shad demonstrated clearly the 
spirit and courage of the women 
of Bangladesh. Despite the dif- 
ficult conditions on the roads, 
lack of proper communication 
and conveyance, the conference 
was attended by more than 300 
delegates from all over Bangla- 


Smt Kumaramangalam had recently 
visited Bangladesh as a member of the 
Indian women’s delegation. 
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desh. Delegates came from far 
away districts of Rangpur, Dinaj- 
pur in the north as well as from 
the easternmost and southern- 
most districts of Sylhet, Chit- 
tagong, Noakhali and Barisal. 
Practically, all the districts were 
represented at the conference. 

And almost all had held their 
local conference before they sent 
their delegates to the national 
conference. Dacca city sent dele- 
gates and visitors from 20 such 
area branches of the Mahila Pari- 
shad. 

The procession to the Shahid 
Minar and the delegates’ session 
only proved the fact that women 
of Bangladesh were no longer 
ready to wait at the roadside and 
watch others, fashioning their 
future. 

All sections of society were 
represented in the conference. 
From districts came mainly the 
Kisan women and from towns 
came bright young students, edu- 
cated women from the middle- 
class, women from different pro- 
fessions and women working in 
small industries. The majority 
of the delegates were young, 
below 25. Many house-wives 
also had come. It was clear 
from the conference that the cons- 
ciousness that women must wake 
up and do something had pene- 
trated all strata of the society. 

Delegates from Rangpur and 
Dinajpur told us how the Raza- 
kars and Pakistani soldiers had 
tortured the men and women in 
their villages; looted their homes, 
paddy and live-stock, and totally 
destroyed hundreds of thousands 
of their homes. Thousands of 
young women, married and un- 
married, had been molested by 
the Pak soldiers. 

From district after district, 
the delegates related the same 
story. Delegates from one area 
in Mymensingh district had even 
brought a list of the men and 
women killed by the Razakars 
and the Pakistani forces. Many 
women from villages as well 
as from towns had fled’ the 
country. But many also had 
lived in the country, going 
through the hell that had been 
let loose by the Pakistani rulers. 

There was Ayesha, a good 
looking young women driving 
her own car, taking the fraternal 
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delegates to the conference and 
back. Had she been in Bangla- 
desh during those nine months? 
Yes, she had been. She kept the 
doors and windows her house 
locked throught day and night 
and lived quietly with her child- 
ren. Once in ten days, ın the dark- 
ness of night, somebody would 
bring vegetables,etc. 

That is how many women had 
to live during those nine months, 
sitting in darkness in a closed 
house, always fearful of a knock 
on the door from the Razakars 
or the Al Badr or the regular 
soldiers of the Pak Army. ^ 

Many of these women had 
willingly sent their sons and hus- 
bands to the Mukti Bahini because 
they thought that to be forced 
to give their own men to Raza- 
kars would be the worst fate and 
unthinkable. 

_ It is these women who had 
come to the conference. And it 
was no wonder that the con- 
ference declared with a unani- 
mous and determined voice that 
the women of Bangladesh were 
no longer ready to sit back quiet- 
ly and watch others working to 
shape the destiny of their mother- 
land. They asked all women to 
come forward and organise them- 
selves so that they could fully 
participate in the life of the newly 
shaping nation. 

Twenty-four years of Pakis- 
tani rule had brought nothing 
better for the women that what 
the imperialist Britain had given. 
Majority of the women were 
still uneducated, child marriage 
was still prevalent in thecountry- 
side. Women had practically 
no right to property or to divor- 
ce, In general, they had been 
forced to live like chattels. 

The conference declared that 
they would not tolerate such a 
position any longer. 

They demanded that the Goy- 
ernment make proper arrange- 
ments to provide education for 
all women. They demanded free 
and compulsory education up to 
Class VII and also adult literacy 
centres where women could be 
trained to read and write. 

The conference demanded 
that proper steps be taken by 
the Government to ban child 
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Private 
Sector 


School 
Industry 


EDUCATIONIST 


HE demand for education has 

been phenomenal during the 

last twenty-five years of our In- 

dependence. Phenomenal has 

J5 been the deplorably slow 

pace of Governmental steps .to 
meet this demand. 

The result has been a rapid 
growth of polychromatic educa- 
tional institutions all over the 
country, especially in the urban 
areas. Aided and unaided schools 
have mushroomed in record time 
under the ownership of crafty 
individuals, trusts, societies, etc. 
While the expressed objective of 
all these categories of entre- 
preneurs is to serve the “cause 
of education”, it is easy for the 
discerning eye to recognise a 
method in their operation. 

What starts in very modest 
environments, in notime turns 
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into an imposing structure in 
lime or mortar or even concrete 
with its stock going up propor- 
tionately in the market of ad- 
mission-seekers. The fees also rise 
correspondingly. From then on 
the climb is quicker. More and 
more branches of the school are 
started in other areas and history 
repeats itself. 

In this process, power and 
pelf accumulate in certain hands, 
fame and name soon follow. 
Some become real estate owners 
some grt recognition as “great 
educationists”, while quite a few 
bag Presidential awards like 
Padma Shree. All these in turn 
become feathers in their caps 
goading them on to greater con- 
quests. 

What is the secret of this 
“success story from tents to 
concrete” miracles? An x-ray ex- 
amination will reveal that the 
managements of these schools, 
especially the unaided schools, 
are adopting the same modus 
operandi in running their insti- 
tutions. While on the one hand, 
they exploit the dearth of reco- 
gnized schools in the cities and the 
unemployment situation in the 
country, they also capitalise upon 
the lacuna in the law regarding 
such schools. 

They increase the strength 
on the rolls till the schools 
bursts at the seams. Believe it or 
not, there are ‘‘Public Schools” 
with nearly 4000 on their rolls. 
In Europe this is the strength 
of certain universities. The 
strength in each class runs to 
even 70 or 80 ! 

At the same time, these 
schools proclaim from the house- 
tops that they specialise in 
giving “individual attention” and 
that the teacher-student ratio is 
is 1:20 or at worst 1:25 or 30. 
The parents, students and the 
teachers know only too well that 
the “individual attention’? the 
child gets is only at the time 
of the numerous fund collections 
of the school! Strangely enough, 
¥the Government is particular 

only about family planning. It 
has no time to think of class- 
room or school planning. 

While the parents are fleec- 
ed of their last rupee, most of 
the promised ‘‘facilities’? for 
students are either slow in com- 


ing or more often, donot even 
seen the light of day! The staff 
is paid most beggarly remunera- 
tion. Unqualified and underquali- 
fied staff are often appointed on 
low salaries. ` 

The hapless teachers are also 
forced to give “voluntary contri- 
bution” to the never-ending 
series of “funds”. They will 
refuse to toe the line only on 
pain of incurring the displeasure 
of the powers that be which will 
all too soon take the form of 
harassment, threat or even 
dismissal ! 

What could be more attrac- 
tive to the private sector than 
the above mentioned set-up? 
Actually, the private sector 
school industry is the most pri- 
vileged of the lot. There is not 
even the fig leaf of a curb on 
their operation and expansion. 

The usual headaches and 
heartaches of private sector indus- 
try do not plague the school 
industry. There need be no 
licence, no permit, no tax, no 
minimum wage, no trade union 
troubles, no labour unrest, no 
strike, no lock-out, no” labour 
court, no tribunal, no bonus 
problems no compulsory wel- 
fare project, not even a whisper 
of discontent or a ripple of a 
demand, and what is most impor- 
tant, no ceiling on profit! If 
there bea heaven on earth for 
private sector industry, it is here 
it is hear, it is hegr! 

Oh;Yes! I forgot to mention 
the large-scale governmental help 
by way of grants and loans, etc. 
There is little or no capital 
investment involved, and what 
is more, one can have all this 
and heaven too! What could be 
more desirable than to combine 
all these operations and get them 
accepted as “serving the educa- 
tional needs of society”? I would 
not be surprised if, after reading 
this article, the Big Business in 
our country entered ina big way 
the school industry at present 
run by the non-professional 
businessmen. 

What about the “managers” 
of these ‘‘educational factories”? 
They too are true to type and 


‘are carbon cGpies of their count- 


er-parts in any private industry. 
This individual, though originally 
a teacher, has been bought over 
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by the management witha fat 
Pay packet and wide powers 
over his staff. Though he func- 
tions like Ivan the Terrible, he 
also arrogates to himself the role 
of the infallible, the know-all, 
and the unquestionable. 

While ceaselessly finding fault 
with his staff, he can make no 
mistake, do no wrong. He is a 
law unto himself and should be 
accepted as such by his em- 
ployees. On his mercy depends 
the life, peace and happiness of 
the underdog. He has his 
sycophants, and his strong-arm, 
the goondas. He demands 
obedience, implicit and blind. 
Otherwise production will suffer, 
and what is wrose, profits will go 
down. 

Unity among his employees 
may be strength to them, but it 
is woe to him. As such he 
frowns upon friendship and 
amity among them. He buys 
over some, threatens some others, 
blacknails a few others, and in- 
capacitates a few by dangling 
carrots in front of them. Pro- 
mises are made to meet certain 
exigencies and broken once the 
purpose is served. 

He talks glibly of the welfare 
of his ‘‘workers’’, preaches to 
them their sacred duty to work 
according to his plan. The slo- 
gan of “all work and no pay” 
appealsto him immensely. His 
double-facedness helps him in 
all this. At worst he is a spine- 
less wretch, a rubber stamp, who 
would stoop to any level to curry 
favour with his masters, and at 
best, he evolves into a master- 
crook, the tail that wags the dog, 
making suckers of his own 
mentor! : 

The consumers’ price also fol- 
lows the well-known demand 
and supply rule. Fees go on 
continuously spiralling and the 
sky is the limit it. This, together 
with cheap labour, yield a wind- 
fall in profits. These manage- 
ments have made inroads into 
the jute press and the bureau- 
crats inthe Government so that 
complaints against them are stifled 
at the required level. A few 
MPs and even a few Ministers 
may be kept obliged by offering 
admissions to their wards or 
protege. 

If these schools do not have 
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their own lobby in Parliament (as 
all private sector industries have), 
it is only because of the general 
apathy of the Government and of 
the political parties towards 
education. It is surprising that 
in spite of the recommendations 
of various commissions like the 
Radhakrishnan Commission and 
the Kothari Commission, this 
important sphere of our national 
life is treated like a poor relative 
and shown the door too soon 

It is also surprising how under 
the very nose of big political 
parties swearing by socialism and 
democracy, veteran trade union- 
ists, enlightened and organised 
labour, eminent educationists 
and Central and State Govern- 
ments, such day-light robbery is 
allowed to go on undetected and 
unchecked. The apathy of the 
general public to education, ex- 
cept when their ward is involved, 
helps the rot to continue. 

It is not my intention to end 
my article with a note of despair 
or helplessness. What then is 
the solution? Iam firmly of the 
opinion that the rot that has set 
in can be eradicated only by the 
teachers of such schools. Of 
course, the enlightened press and 
publicmen can help a lot in this. 
Just as the most progressive 
demand of the organised workers 
is participation in industrial 
management, similarly, the king- 


. The majority in the 


pin of the teachers’ damand 
could be full participation in the 
management of these schools. 

As the experts in the field and 
as the producers of wealth, tea- 
chers havea dual role to play. 
governing 
bodies of public schools should 
be the elected members of the 
permanent staff; there shall be a 
representative of the students 
(elected from the senior students), a 
representative of the Government, 
an educationists of standing, a rep- 
resentative of parents elected by 
the Parents’ Association (at pre- 
sent non-existent in most public 
schools). Only in this way can the 
managements be democratised. 

The post of the Prinoipal, 
which has been too long abused, 
can be easily dispensed with. 
The elected members of the staff 
can collectively run the institu- 
tion through decentralisation. 
A non-too-attractive allowance 
may be given to them. The days 
of absolute power and absolute 
corruption can thus be given a 
decent burial. 


An outmoded educational 


system cannot produce citizens. 


attuned to modern needs. It is 
high time everybody pinches 
himself awake and realises that 
grapes cannot grow on thist- 
les, notwithstanding pious plati- 
tudes about socialism and nation. 
building. 





WOMEN’S MOVEMENT IN BANGLADESH 
(Continued from page 25) 


marriage, dowry system and 
polygamy. Equal rights must be 
given to women to ancestral pro- 
perty and also to divorce. Em- 
ployment facilities for women 
must be created and equal pay 
must be ensured for women for 
equal work. 

Maternity benefits for work- 
ing women must be ensured, 
they demanded. Creches and 
nurseries for the children of the 
working women must be provi- 
ded. Those women who had 
been forced to live a life of 
shame be given proper treatment 
and medical care. Government 
must create conditions for them 
to come back to normalcy by 


educating them and giving them 
a vocation. And last but not 
the least, the conference deman- 
ded stern steps by the Govern- 
ment against collaborators, black- 
marketeers and undesirable 
elements. 

The conference has declared 
that women of Bangladesh are 
happy that the Government 
stands for democracy, socialism 
and secularism. Only in a secular 
and socialist society can women 
get the opportunity of being 
equal partners in the life of the 
nation and so the conference 
reiterated the determination of 
the women of Bangladesh to work 
for socialism and secularism. 
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vA 


Friendship 
with a 
Tradition 


ROMAS MULLER 


Reya Kipling was not 

right in saying that East is 
East and West is West and that 
never the twain shall meet. Life 
itself challenges this audacious 
argument, and the close relations 
existing between Czechoslovakia 
and India are an example of 
where this admirer of imperialism 
(“the white man’s burden”) is 
wrong. 

Czechoslovakia is a country 
with European culture, that isa 
western country inthis respect, 
whereas India—which gave the 
world numerals, wrongly called 
Arabian, which enriched mathe- 
matics with the colossal discovery 
of zero value, which gave birth 
to Buddhism asa world religion 
of meditation and peace—is a 
typicalcountry of the East. For 
all that, there exists sincere 
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friendship, fruitful and bilateral- 
ly beneficial cooperation, deep 


mutual understanding between: 


the two countries. This friend- 
ship and understanding is certain- 
ly not of recent origin but has 
a very old tradition. 

Friendship must be preceded 
by mutual understanding. In the 
Czech Lands and Slovakia, inter- 
estin distant India goes back 
to the Middle Ages; the reports 
of travellers to India used to be 
frequently read and translated 
there. 

A point of interest is that 
one of the most realistic reports 
On India was written by a Czech 
—a monk who called himself 
Frater Odoricus Boemus de Foro 
Julii (Frater Ulric— a Czech 
from Friuli). This Franciscan 
monk was the descendant of a 
Czech soldier who was member 
of a garrison stationed in 
Pordenone Forum Julii (Italy) by 
the order of the famous Bohe- 
mian King, Premysl Otakar II. 

Frater Ulric made an enor- 
mous trip for that time, travelling 
through Arabia, Persia India the 
Andaman Islands, Sumatra, 
Java and Tibet in a trip which 
lasted fourteen years. In India, 
he landed at Thana, sailed along 


the Malabar coast where he' 


visited several towns, and later 
went to the territory of the pre- 
sent Tamil Nadu by way of 
Ceylon. 

Affer his return in 1331, he 
dictated (in Latin) his experience 
from this trip. He made objective 
notes about the religious 
rites of India, the manner 
of worshipping the gods there, 
the burning of widows (sati) and 
the Hindu “Chariot Processions”’ 
(Ratha Jatra). He also wrote 
a very interesting report on the 
cultivation of pepper and speci- 
fied certain localities where spices 
were produced. 

Ulric’s work was rewritten 
many times and translated into 
many languages—English, Italian, 
German, French, and so on. 

In 1354, Emperor Charles IV 
invited Bishop Viovanni de Mari- 
gnolli to Prague, who headed the 
Pope’s mission to the court of 
the Great Khan of Peking. 
Marignelli was entrusted with 
compiling a chronicle on the 
Kingdom of Bohemia. 


In his work, however, he did 
not restrict himself only to des- 
cribing the Czech lands but in- 
cluded in it many. findings from 
his travels, especially his ex- 
perience from India. And so, his ` 


. Cronica -Boemorum is a work 


which provides detailed informa- 
tion on the history of the Czech 
lands and of India as well. 

The period of Czech and 
Slovak national revival (from the 
late eighteenth century) brought 
increased interest in the culture 
and languages of Indai; at this 
time many works on the relation- 
ship between the Indian and 
Slavonic languages were written. 
Stefan Tamasko, a teacher at the 
Protestant Grammar School in 
Bratislava (Slovakia) was author 
ofthe first scientific work on 
Sanskrit on the territory of pre- 
sent Czechoslovakia—de .Causis 
Linguae Sanscritae (On the 
Origins of the Sanskrit Language, 
1831). In 1860, Stefan Tamasko 
completed a translation of Nine 
Hymns of the Rig-Veda. 

Quite soon, personal contacts 
were taken up and Czechs them- 
selves started to learn more 
about India. It should be noted 
that they did not go there as armed 
merchants but as missionaries. 
They were no religious fanatics 
but men with great liking for the 
Indian people, who tried to help 
them, men of science interested, 
in Indian languages, literature 
piilbsophy, 
~ One of the first to go there was 
W.P. Kirwitzer, a teacher of 
mathematics from the town of 
Kadan (northern Bohemia), who 
was called upon to work in Goa 
as early as 1616. 

Worthy of note is the ex- 
perience of Frantisek Prikryl, a 
man of philological erudition and 
member of the Jesuit Order, who 
worked in Goa from 1748 to 
1760. The most interesting of 
his works is undoubtedly his 
Principal. Linguae Brahmanicae— 
a grammar of Konkani written in 
Latin. 

Prikryl’s work was and still 
is the object of profound scienti- 
fic interest not only on the part 
of Czechoslovak Indologists but 
also of Indian linguists. Prikry] 
himself was jailed for six years in 
Lisbon and was set free at the 
request of Empress Maria Theresa. 
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However, not only missiona- 
ries went to India from Bohemia. 
Roughly 100 years after Prikryl’s 
visit to-India, the Czech scientists 
Dr Ferdihdnd Stolicka made a 
` trip there, to cooperate in geolo- 


gical surveying work. Later, he. 


became Scientific Secretary tothe 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Dr Stolicka did tremendous 
work towards disclosing the mine- 
ral wealth of India. In fact, he 
actually gave his life to this work, 
for on an expedition*from Lahore 
to Sinkiang, in China, he suc- 
cumbed to the Sena of the 
trip and died of heart failure. 

It is quite natural that the 
socialist movement in the Czech 
lands and Slovakia, and later the 
communist movement in Czecho- 
slovakia, were sincerely interested 
in the national movement in 
India,. with the Indian people’s 
struggle for national indepen- 
dence. 

Czechs and Slovaks will never 
forget the understanding and 
support given to them in their 
difficult times by the greatest 
personality of India. In 1938, 
when the British Prime “Minister 
said that it would be absurd to 
fight for a “little unknown country 
in central Europe”, Jawaharlal 
Nehru wrote: 

“Recently, I spsnt some time 
in Czechoslovakia and came into 
contact with numerous people, 
both Czechs and Germans. I 
returned full of admiration for 
the admirable temper of the 
Czechs and the democratic Ger- 
mans who, in face of grave dan- 
ger and unexampled bullying, 

ept calm and cheerful, eager to 
do everything to preserve peace, 
yet fully determined to keep their 
independence.... All our sym- 
pathies are with Czechoslovakia.” 

The Munich Dictate was 
sharply condemned by Rabindra- 
nath Tagore who, under its im- 
pression, wrote his poem Pray- 
aschitta (penance). 

During:the nazi occupation 
of Czechoslovakia, Dr Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan, a great philoso- 

, pher and later President of the 
Indian Republic, sa‘d: 

“Along with all lovers of free- 
dom inthe word, I have watched 
the struggle of the great Czecho- 
slovak people .... They are 
loyal to the famous tradition of 
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John Hus (a religious reformer 
and leader of the people at the 


. beginning ofthe fifteenth century 


—TM), who faced anguish and 
death rather than deny the truth 
of God as he understood it.” 

The liberation of Czechoslo- 
vakia after the end of the Second 
World War and its choice of the 
socialist road; as well as the 
victorious fight of the Indian 
people for independence, created 
the prerequisites for truly all- 
round cooperation, for close 
friendship between the two 
countries. 

The last twenty-five years were 
witness of construction in both 
States, even greafer mutual under 
standing, an ever-growing ex- 
change of ideas and goods. In 
the course of this time, many 
important Indian personalities 
paid visits to Czechoslovakia; 
among them Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Indira Gandhi and Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan. In return the 
President of the Czechoslovak So- 
cialist Republic, it’s Prime Minis- 
ter and many Ministers paid 
official vists to India. 

However, contacts are not 
restricted to only political leaders. 
Many writers, economists, pain- 
ters, technicians, film-makers, 
translators, biologists, philoso- 
phers, geographers, historians, 
students and trainees from India 
are visiting Czechoslovakia and 
vice versa. 


The Exchange of cultural 
goods has reached a level never 
experienced before. Economic co- 
operation is flourishing and Cze- 
choslovakia is now permanently 
one of India’s ten most impor- 
tant trade partners. 

The common, or at least very 
similar inferests and aspirations 
o the two countries contribute 
towards an all-round expansion 
of cooperation and strengthening 
friendship. Atthe end of 1971, 
on the occasion of signing the 
protocol and economic and poli- 
tical cooperation between Czecho- 
slovakia and India for 1972 and 
later years, Sri L. N. Mishra, 
Indian Minister of State for 
Foreign Trade, said that the 
Indian people will never forget 
the assistance granted them by 
the European socialist countries, 
particularly the Soviet Union and 
Czechoslovakia. 

This eXpression of apprecia- 
tion, published in all Czechoslo- 
vak dailies, is certainly pleasing 
for the citizens of socialist Cze- 
choslovakia. But the people of 
Czechoslovakia, who have a 
long tradition of humanism and 
internationalism to boast of, are 
not suffering from conceit. It 
they extend their hand to India, 
then if is the hand of a good 
friend. And, primarily, they know 
that this is a bilateral movement, 
that both countries are giving 
and both are receiving. 
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Czechoslovak 
Economy: 
Yesterday 


and 
Today 


HE socialist system provided political and econo- 
mic conditions for the emergence, gradual 

strengthening and expansion of socialist relations, 
and for development of socialist mass production. _ 

A comparison of the economy of the bourgeois 
republic with the present situation gives striking 
evidence of the superiority of socialism. Such a 
growth of production forces and, consequently, 
the living standard especially as was achieved during 
the last twenty-five years was quite inconceivable 
in the bourgeois republic. While it was not until 
between 1925-1929 that the national income exceed- 
ed that of before World War I, during the world 
crisis it dropped by more than one-fifth and still 
had not reached the 1929 level when the bourgeois 
republic came to an end. It had risen 3.7 times by 
1970 in comparison with 1937. 

Compared to 1937industrial production rose 7.2 
times. In 1970, production in industry for not quite 
two months equals the volume of production for 
the whole year of 1937. 
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The volume of building work in 1970 was 7.3 
times higher than in 1948. From 1948 to 1970, 
public freight transport increased 5.2 times, while 
foreign trad2 turnover for the same period rose 5.2 
times. Despite a marked decrease in arable land, 
agricultural production rose by 22.3 per cent as 
compared to the year 1936. 

In the bourgeois republic, disintegrated small- 
scale production existed in agriculture. Then, there 
were over one and a half million farms averaging 
five hectares each, while 40 per cent of all farm 
land belonged to 4.6 percent of the larger farms 
of over twenty hectares. On an average in Czechos- 
lovak agriculture today yields of wheat and barley 
are almost double those of pre-war. In 1970 meat 
Production rose by 6) per cent, of which pork 
accounted for 170 per cent, as compared to 1936, 
while the egg output increased by 100 per cent. 

After 1945, the whole national economy had to 
be rebuilt almost from the very beginning, on the 
basis of war damages and because of its deformed 
state due-to adaptation of production to war needs. 
In 1945, industrial production was 50 per cent of 
that recorded in 1937, agricultural output was lower 
by one-third, half of the locomotives of the railways 
had been destroyed, 72 per cent of the rail tracks 
were impassable, two-thirds of the railway goods 
wagons had been destroyed and twenfy thousand 
kilometres of roads damaged. Raw materials and 
supplies for production were at their lowest, the 
housing fund was left untouched for seven years and 
not renewed, currency had depreciated in value, 

Building up material production base: The es- 
tablishing of socialist production relations, espe- 
cially nationalisation of the means of production, 
provided conditions for development and manage- 
ment of the economy in the interest of all working 
people. The material and technological base of 
socialism was founded thanks to enormous capital 
construction. 

From 1948 to 1970 the sum of 1,087,000 million 
Czechoslovak crowns (at 1967 prices) was invested 
into development of the national economy. In 1970, 
the volume of investments was 7.3 times higher 
than in 1948, in building it rose 5.9 times, in ma- 
chines and equipment 11.3 times. Most of this 
was investment for development purposes and was 
concentrated upon building up productive 
capacities. 

An important factor of the development of the 
national economy and simultaneously of the living 
standard was the increase of employment. As com- 
pared to 1948, the number of working people rose 
by 26.8 per cent in 1970. The state of full employ- 
ment today and in some branches even a certain 
shortage of labour, contrasts sharply with the 
situation in the pre-war republic, when there was 
ao full employment even at the time of the greatest 

oom. 

Stractural changes: The fundamental concept 
of building up Czechoslovak industry arose, in the 
first place, from demands for the realisation of basic 
trends of soeialist industrialisation, based upon 
preferential development of production of means of 


production (this increased almost nine times in 1970 
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as compared to 1948), as a basis for development 
of the whole national economy, as well as the 
necessity of ensuring the defence readiness of the 
country and, finally, from endeavours to become 
economically independent of the -capitalist states, 
together with orientation on economic collabora- 
tion with the countries of the specialist camp. 

Consequently the whole structure of industry 
changed. The proportion taken in it by engineer- 
ing rose from 12.5 per cent in 1948 to 28.3 per cent 
in 1970, and by the chemical branch from 2.9 per 
cent in 1948 to 7.1 per cent in 1970. This was ac- 
complished with a simultaneous reduction of the 
proportion taken by the consumer goods and food 
industry from 52 per cent in 1948 to 32.6 per cent 
in 1970. 

Foreign trade was gradually oriented upon frade 
with the socialist countries. Through collaboration 
with the socialist countries, especially with the 
Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia ensured a smooth 
growth and certainty for the further expansion of 
its national economy. The turnover of foreign 
trade with this sphere almost doubled over the ten 
years from 1960 to 1970. The share of the USSR 
in the total turnover of foreign trade was 32.4 per 
cent in 1970. From 1960 to 1970, an increase was 
also recorded intrade turnover with the capitalist 
states, which rose 2.5 times, 

Trend of the living standard: The great upsurge 
of production forces resulted in a` significant deve- 
lopment of the standard living. By eliminating the 
exploiting class the foundation was laid for the 
promotion of new relations between people. The 
tight to work and free medical treatment was gua- 
ranteed, as was the right to education and security 
in old-age and illness. The national income per 
head of population rose 3.8 times as compared to 
that in 1937, personal consumption rose 2.5 times, 
real wages more than doubled. The annually mone- 
tary income p2r person had reached 15,777 Cz:cho- 
slovak crowns (Kcs) by 1970, while the monthly 
average wage had risen from 764 Kes in 1937 to 1,937 
~ Kes in 1970. 

Social consumption (free services) also progress- 
edata fast rate. Total expenditure on free ser- 
vices rose by about 160 per cent over the years 1958 
to 1970. Expenditure on social security was eight 
times higher in 1970 than in 1937. Social security 
has been extended to include the whole population. 
In 1970, the total sum paid out in the form of pən- 
sions was 24,700 million Kes and in the form of 
sick pay and children’s allowances 14,500 million 
Kes 

The number of doctors almost trebled. In 
Czechoslovakia.in 1970, there was one doctor to 
every 432 inhabitants and 12.4 beds in hospitals, 
sanatoria, convelescent homes and the like, per 
1,000 inhabitants. Great attention is given to 
mothers with babies, which has resulted ina drop 
in the infant mortality rate. Whereas in 1937, of 
every 1,000 live births 137 infants died by the time 
they were one year old, this figure dropped over the 
last ten years toan average of 22-23 infants. 

The shortening of working time to 42.5 hours 
per week has also contributed towards improving 
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the living standard. 

In housing 1,466,000 flats were erected between 
1948 and 1970 which represents 33.3 per cent of the 
housing fund. There have also been marked 
changes in the way homes are equipp2d. At pre- 
sent, of every 100 flats in the housing fund, 30 are 
equipped with gas and central heating and almost 
60 have their own bathrooms or shower eorners. 
The new flats and family houses are still better 
equipp3d, 90 per cent of them have central heating 
and hot water laid on, and 80 to 90 per cent have 
gas and running water, bathrooms or shower 
corners. 

International Status of Czechoslovakia: Before 
the war Czechoslovakia was a country witha rela- 
tively advanced economy. In 1937, it accounted 
for 1.3 per cent of the world’s industrial produc- 
tion and 0.6 per cent of the world’s population; the 
level of the national economy, however, stagnated 
in comparison with Germany, Great Britain, 
France, and Belgium. The structure of Czecho- 
slovak industry between the two World Wars also 
stagnated in comparison with industrially advanced 
countries. The differences in the technological 
standard became evzn more marked, which was 
greatly du? to insufficient modernisation—be- 
cause of shortage of capital. Therefore the econo- 
mic crisis hit the Czechoslovak economy harder than 
those of many other highly industrialised countries. 
In comparison with 1929, when the boom was at 
its peak, industrial production in Czechoslovakia 
in 1933 dropped to 61 per cent through the crisis, 
while in Austria, for example, it dropped to 64 per 
cent in 1932, in Belgium to 69 per cent, in France to 
71 per cent, in the Netherlands to 84 per cent, and 
soon. While in the other capitalist states unemp- 
loyment was two and a half times higher in 1937 
than it was in 1929, in Czechoslovakia unemploy- 
ment was ten times higher at that time. 

From 1919 to 1937, the average annual rate of 
growth of industrial production was only 3 per cent. 
The consequences of this trend were that during 
the twenty years of the first Republic, real wages 
rose by about 18 per cent, whereas in most West 
European countries they increased from 30 to 50 
per cent. 

The post-war development in Czechoslovakia is 
characterised by a fast dynamics in economic 
growth. Czechoslovakia has not only maintained 
her position in the world, but has slightly improved 
it. Czechoslovakia’s share in world industrial pro- 
duction has risen to 1.7 per cent, which with its 
proportion of 0.4 per cent of the world’s population 
means that in Czechoslovakia the amount of indus- 
trial production per head of the population is four 
times higher than the world average. 

When recalculatedto per head of the population, 
Czechoslovakia is now one of the world’s foremost 
producers especially regarding so-called basic indus- 
trial products. In comparison with pre-war times, 
Czechoslovakia has markedly improved her position 
among the industrially advanced countries in the 
production of many key industrial products, which 
can be seen by many examples. In 1937 Czechoslo- 
vakia was the ninth in the world and seventh in 
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Europe in steel output, by 1970 Czechoslovakia 
ranked the fourth in the world and third in Europe. 
In 1937, Czechoslovakia ranked the eighth in the 
world and sixth in Europe in per capita production 
of pig iron, by 1970 it was ranking the fifth in the 
world andfourth in Europe. In per capita electri- 
city output Czechoslovakia does not rank very well 
in the world, but even this situation has improved 
considerably; while in 1937, it was the twenty-first 
inthe world and fifteenth in Europé, today it ranks 
sixteenth inthe world and eleventh in Europe. The 
position is similar in sulphuric acid production in 
which Czechoslovakia has risen from the fourteenth 
place in the world and tenth in Europe in 1937, to 
the ninth in the world and sixth in Europa in 1970. 
At present the mining of all coal (recalculated into 
specific fuel) per capita ranks Czechoslovakia second 
in the world after the German Democratic Republic. 
In pet capita cement production, Czechoslovakia is 
higher up on the world scale than USA or Great 
Britain, for instance. The CSSR also holds an ex- 
ceptional position in production and export of 
machines, accounting for 2.15 pər cent in the world 
export of machines and 1.22 per cent in the overall 
world exports. ae ; 

Gross agricultural production increased in some 
West Europ2an countries faster than in Czechoslo- 
vakia (Belgium, Denmark, France, the Netherlands, 
ERG, and others) in comparison with pre-war times. 
Nevertheless, the average over the last five years 
shows that Czechoslovakia’s dynamics in gross 
agricultural production are not only catching up 
with the rate of growth in those countries but in 
some cases are even exceeding it. 

Today Czechoslovakia has a standard of nutri- 
tion, clothing, housing and health care which 1s 
acknowledged as among the best inthe world, and 
can be basically compared with that of West Euro- 
pean countries. In Czechoslovakia today the daily 
intake of calories pər capita, is almost one quarter 
higher than it was in 1936, now exceeding the intake 
recorded in the Netherlands, Norway, FRG, Austria 
and Italy. So far the structure of the consumption 
of food is still not satisfactory; when compared to 
the advanced states its content of foods of animal 
origin is still too low, although annual meat con- 
sumption per person has risen from 35 kgin 1936 to 
74 kgin 1970, and is now equivalent to the consum- 
ption in most of the highly industrialised states 
(FRG 70 kg, great Britain 74 kg, and so on), 
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During the time of building socialism, the speed 
of housing construction also increased, although in 
this branch Czechoslovakia has still not caught up 
with the advanced capitalist states. In the years 
1921 to 1937, the annual average of new flats per 
1,000 inhabitants in Czechoslovakia was 3.8, from 
1966 to 1969 it was already 5.7 (in the FRG 9.1, in 
France 8.4, inthe United Kingdom 7.4, inthe USA 
7.0, and so on). Of late, however, the housing 
situation in Czechoslovakia has shown marked 
improvement. In 1969 the number of new flats per 
1,000 inhabitants has risen to 6.1 and in 1970 to 
7.4. In comparison with the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance (CMEA) member-states, Cze- 
chosloyakia holds a central position in housing 
construction (in 1969 housing construction was 
higher in the Soviet Union, Rumania and Poland). 
For every 1,000 inhabitants of Czechoslovakia, 
there are 300 permanently occupied flats, which is 
something less than the European average. The 
situation is substantially better inthe quality and 
equipment ofthe flats. In comparison with Euro- 
pean countries the number of centrally heated 
flats Czechoslovakia takes the third place and in the 
number of flats with bathrooms, the sixth place. 

The fast growth of the living standard is to be 
seen in the way homes are equipped with durables, 
which was one of the things ascertained during the 
last census in 1970. In comparison with the other 
highly industrialised countries, not so many people 
have cars in Czechoslovakia or kitchen robots, but 
otherwise their homes are just as well equipped with 
durables as those of the most advanced West Euro- 
pean countries. In some cases, many of them are 
even better equipped: for example, in the number of 
television sets Czechoslovakia is ahead of Italy, 
Austria, France, Switzerland. In the number of 
mopeds and motorcycles per household and per 
10,000 inhabitants, Czechoslovakia holds the second 
place in Europe, after the German Democratic 
Republic. 

Since the last War, there has been a rapid im- 
provement in medical care. The number of doc- ` 
tors per 10,000 inhabitants was 8.1 in 1937, while 
in 1970 this figure had risen to 22.4. In this res- 
p2ct Czechoslovakia has caught up with or over- 
taken ths most advanced capitalist state (similar 
data for the USA gives 20.5, for Switzerland 19.0, 
for the FRG in 1967 22.3, for Austria 20.3, and so 
on). Of the CMEA member-states, only the USSR 
surpasses Czechoslovakia in the number of doctors 
per 10,000 inhabitants (26.6 in 1969). 

Education in Czechoslovakia has also made 
remarkable progress over the past twenty-six years. 
While in the academic year 1936-37, there were 163 
university students per 100,000 inhabitants, in the 
1969-70 academic year the numberof students per 
100,000 inhabitants was already 920, more than in 
the FRG, Austria, United Kingdom, Switzerland 
and so on. 


The above excerpts from Facts on Socialist Construction 
in Czechoslovakia, a publication of the Federal Office of 
Statistics, Prague, are reproduced there on the occasion 
of the twenty-seventh anniversary of the liberation of 
Czechoslovakia on May 9, 1945. 
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INTELLECTUAL AND SOCIETY (Continued from page 14) 


and workers— think feel, and want. Thus there 
is a harmonious functional relationship between 
the intellectuals and the masses. 

Therefore, it is not an accident of history that 
the liberation struggle in Bangladesh started from 
the Dacca University; and the freedom loving 


- teachers and students were butchered by the 


Pakistani occupation army. The later events have 
shown that the military junta had prepared a list of 
intellectuals ineach district of Bangladesh and 
most of them were killed. Sri Subhash Kirpekar, the 
Times of India Correspondent in Rajashahi (Bangla 
desh) reported on December 27, 1971: “This repor- 
ter also met Mr Abdul Hai, Superintending Engineer 
(Buildings) who was among the 116 listed by the 
enemy (Pakistan Army) for killing. Mr Hai said for 
weeks he moved from village to village. He atfended 
incognito some meetings where Martial Law Admi- 
nistrators were present. When a civilian officer once 
told Col Abdullah, a West Pakistani officer, that 
women were being raped and men butchered, the 
officer laughed and retorted: ‘we don’t want the intel- , 


ligentsia here. We want only prostitutes and beggars’. 4 


(Emphasis added) 
MI 
A Survey 


AX tyrants are afraid of intellectuals who have 
tought all species of tyrants. People not capable 
of fighting tyrants but having a distaste for them, 
expecto intellectuals, often before social conditions 
mature for an actual struggle, to fight tyranny, mis- 
rule and other social evils. 

Under the caption “Sickening Stench of Intel- 
lectuals’ Bodies Withered Dacca Smiles”, Amita 
Malik, The Times of India correspondent, published 
the following story in its issueof January 8, 1972: 

“Daca, once more a beautiful, gracious city, 
had barely begun to smile again when it awoke to 
the horrifying news that the remains of some more 
of its top intellectuals had been found in a grave- 
yard in the Bihari locality of Mirpur. 

“As before it is the handiwork of the secret 
fascist organisation, Al-Badr, and it follows a now 
familiar pattern. Two professors, Mr A. Gaffar of 
the Department of Mathematics, and Mr L. Hak of the 
Geography Department, saw their colleagues being 
taken away at 9 am on December 14. This occurred 
in broad daylight, but a 24 hour curfew was in force. 
They watched from their windows as their colleagues, 
Professor Anwar Pasha and Professor Rashidul 
Hasan, were taken out blindfolded from their homes 
inthe University campus. 

“When Professor Santosh Bhattacharya, another 
victim, asked what it was all about, there was a curt 
‘shut up’ from the captors. When Professor Anwar 
Pasha’s wife started crying, they fired a shot to 
frighten her into silence. In all seven victims were 
driven away in an Hast Pakistan Road Transport 
Corporation coach and not seen again until their 
remains were pointed out by the driver of the coach, 
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who surrendered himself to the police. The driver 
said that he was forced to drive the coach at gun- 
point and that he watched the killing from a distance. 

“As 1 rushed to the morgue of the Medical 
College Hospital, the sickening stench of the ex- 
humied bodies pervaded the whole compound. I 
could barely bring myself to look at the decompo- 
sing remains of the cream of the intelligentsia of 
Dacca University. Outside some young students 
were writing the names of the professors on placards 
which were fixed on their simple, unvarnished 
coffins. ; 

“In the morgue, it was hard to believe that the 
pamete remains on view were those of Dr Mohd 

urtaza, Chief Medical Officer, who had also writ- 
ten well-known books such as Marriage and love: 
A Social Analysis and Population Problems and 
Wealth. His wife and two baby sons were spared. 
She had watched as her husband was blindfolded 
with his own gamcha (towel) and led away. Another 
professor, whose legs are all that have been found 
so far, was identified because his daughter’s sari, 
with which he had been bound, was lying near. 

“Other victims included Dr Santosh Bhatta- 
charya, Assistant Professor of History, Dr Serajul 
Haq Khan, Associate Professor at the Institute of 
Education and Research and Dr Rashidul Hasan, 
Assistant Professor at the Institute of Education 
and Research. I asked their colleagues whether 
these professors had been involved in politics. 
Not one, they replied. The murderors’ inten- 
tion clearly was to wipe out Bengali culture. The 
first victims seem to have been deliberately selected 
from the Departments of Bengali and History. 

“Professor after professor told me that 3,000 in- 
tellectuals figured in the list of those to be liquida- 
ted. At least 50 were from Dacca University. The 
Indian Army entered just 48 hours too late to save 
some. But at least the rest had been spared. About 
50 professors from various universities were still 
missing. 

“All the victims had their telephones cut before 
they were seized during the curfew by masked boys 
of the notorious Al-Badr. Some of the bodies that 
have been found are mutilated and decomposed be- 
yond recognition. I saw 17 bodies exhumed from 
this particular place. Of them only seven have been 
identified and buried. Dr Bhattacharya’s remains 
were handed over to the Ramakrishna Mission for 
cremation.” 

The Pioneer (Lucknow) in a cartoon on Septem- 
ber 3, 1968, printed: ‘Intellectuals and eunuchs 
must unite to save the country. They have much 
in common when it comes to action.” Realising 
that the newspaper had taken a stand not justified 
by history, I wrote a letterto 24 friends and col- 
leagues, belonging to the liberal professions; and 
requested them to react to it and to see if The Pio- 
neer “characterisation” of Indian intellectuals was 
correct. Why have the Indian intellectuals not 
played that part which their counterparts did in 


‘other countries? Is it because the national move- 


ment had basically a de-intellecfualised orientation? 
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For activating the intellectuals what should be a 
programme in various sphere of life—cultural, edu- 
cational and political? How to radicalise the pro- 
fessional organizations and educate the educators 
and legislators? The response to my letter was 
approximately from one-fourth of the addresses. 
This cannot be called “poor”? ina survey of this 
type. Without mentioning the names of the res- 
pondents, the views expressed may be reproduced 
below. 

An escapist professor respondent commented that 
I wanted “to write on intellectuals by exploiting in- 
tellectuals”. An anthropologist wrote: “I do not 
think that I have got free what others have paid for. 
I mean the laugh out of the Pioneer cartoon quip 
about us (you, me and the eunuchs) without having 
to answer your uncomfortable queries. (Look,let us 
be honest. There are no intellectuals in India, only 
earners of livelihood. There have never been any 
intellectual anywhere since the old times of Greece 
when intellectuals had everything and intellect too) 
and of India (where intellectuals had nothing but 
intellect).” 

An economist wrote: “It is not wholly correct 
characterisation of Indian intellectuals to say that 
they have been averse to action. During the period 
of the national liberation movement, the leadership 
was recruited from among the intellectuals. The 
social reform movements, as well as the Renias- 
sance were nourished and fed ina significant way by 
the intellectuals. (Here I have in mind Baltimore’s 
- distinction between intellectuals and intelligentsia). 
It is, however, pertenent to ask whether the intellec- 
tuals have played a significant role qua intellectuals 
rather than qua political leaders and social reformers. 
In the post-Independence period the intellectuals 
seem to be ceasing to exist as intellectuals but getting 
transformed into narrow technicians at the service of 
the establishment rather fhan at the service of the so- 
ciety asa whole; the intellectual’s true role as a social 
critic, as a generator and contributor of a total view, 
above all, as arevolutionary thinker and philosopher 
is getting totally overshadowed by the American 
image of the role of the intellectual as a value neut- 
ral technical specialist free from social responsibi- 
lities and commitments. Why should it be so? It 
requites sociological analysis. And here I think 
perhaps exploration is required into two spheres. 

“First, the traditional view of the Indian Jiterati 
or the Brahmin elite. Inthe Brahmnical fradition, 
there is a greater emphasis on the role of the Brah- 
min as priest, as a rationaliser of the establishment 
than as a prophet. The newly emerging class of the 
specialist neatly fits into the role of the functional 
Brahmin of the modern establishment. 

“Second, the process of Western influence, spe- 
cially Americans, which puts a premium not on a 
Schumpeter or aC. Wright Mills, but on value-free 
specialist. ` 

“In communist countries the intellectual is in the 
thick of a action but not qua- intellectual, but as party 
state functionary.” 

The analysis is unassailable so far as it goes, but 
it does not go far, as the author himself writes. One 
of the missing links that strikes us (as hinted above) 
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are the peculiarities of our national movement which 
did not provide opportunities (in a relative sense) 
for the broad mass of the intellectuals to contribute 
their share. After Independence, they have been 
given unprecedented opportunities to participate in 
the planning processes, but more as technocrats and 
official spokesmen. It is this aspect which has 
been commented upon by a sociologist, rather in a 
negative vein, in response to my letter. He writes: 

“Personally, I fully agree with the statement pub- 
lished in the Pioneer referred to by you in your letter. 
The Indian intellectuals are eunuchs because when 
it comes to action either they have no realistic solu- 
tions to the problems which the country faces or 
they do not have the courage of conviction to fight 
for a cause. May be they suffer from both. Heaps 
of illustrations can be piled from the miscon- 
ceived notions of planning, various kinds of legisla- 
tions, denuding of the university life of intellectual 
fervour accentuation of unresolved conflicts within 
universities, community development, urbanization, 
industrialization, and whaf not. 

“Ishall try to highlight only a few most significant 
factors, causing this situation. The foremost factor 
is the colonial setting in which the first set of modern 
Indian intelleztuals were born, educated and risen 
to eminense. We can discern two trends of Indian 
intellectuals in the pre-Independence era. One group, 
which was denigrated as revivalist, was trying to 
frack the Indian sources for inspiration and from 
this group emerged persons like Balgangadhar Tilak 
and Mahatma Gandhi who tried to find Indian solu- 
tions to Indian problems. The other group was in 
majority in which most of the Indian bureaucrats, 
university teachers and politicians are bracketed. 
This group under the leadership of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, who was an avowed rootless modernist, gof 
an upperhand after Independence. Judging from 
the calibre and performance of national movement 
leaders, one cannot say that the national movement 
was de-intellectualised, but one can raise serious 
doubts whether the movemement was continuously, 
even after Independence, national or only an inde- - 
pendence movement, because soon after Indepen- 
dence the national element of the movement was 
eclipsed by Nehru-internationalism, throwing all the 
doors and windows of the hou’e open to inter- 
national winds to sweep us off our roots. 

“The modern group of intellectuals led by a 
large number of foreign trained ones are interested 
in a world community of academics. To know about 
the operation of the formation of such a community 
from North America, you map look at the recent 
number of Seminars entitled ‘Academic Colonialism. 
These intellectuals, as I call, are ‘social circuits’ 
channelizing the ‘power’ from western or Russian or 
Chinese societies to India, while they would act as 
‘social transformers’ transforming the voltage of the 
power to the needs and capacity of Indian social 
system. Only Japanese intellectuals could play the 
role of social transformers. As I see, the infellec- 
tuals have two alternatives — either they look for 
recognition, inspirationand sustenance of academic 
pursuits fo some foreign source and thereby lose 
opportunity to sfrike roots in their own soil, or to 
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grow on the basis of national focus and of suste- 
nance derived from the roots in Indian soil. 

“In the Indian context, the intellectuals also fail 
to rise to the occasion in most of the cases. 
They do not have either the willor courage even to 
lodge their protest against injustices of various kinds. 
A large number of them hold out the excuse that 
they are committed to only academic work. This 
eunuch-like behaviour is based on a value which has 
been acquired under colonialism. The value is 
expressed in ‘get-alongism’. A person who can get 
along in a system, whether educational or otherwise 
is preferred and respected. For career-minded 
‘intellectuals’ acquisition of this trait proves a great 
boon. This is also the value widely worshipped in 
democracies of USA, and Canada. Besides, Marx- 
ian explanation of ‘the anti-revolutionary role of 
middle classes also throws considerable light on this 
phenomenon. _ 

The problem of institution-building for strengthen- 
ing the fibre of intellectuals is extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, because it requires a whole range of 
policies which can give a different orientation to 
Indian society ranging from curbing the dependence 
of Indian intellectuals on outside sources to their 
involvement with the problems of Indian society. 
Who will afford to do it? Not the internationalist 
politicians. You come back to the fundamental 
Marxian question, which I may be allowed to put 
inmy own way: Can the desired changes be brought 
about piecemeal without attacking the basic struc- 
ture? If the answer is yes, it isa philosophy of 
‘get-alongism’. In such a case a group of dedicated 
intellectuals have to adopt all the media and means of 
contmunication and propagation of their values and 
compete with the decadent values and see what 
happens. Nobody can assure success, but the 
pleasure of sacrificing one’s career, if not oneself for 
the sake of cherished values is assured.” 

Our respondent raises a number of interesting 
issues: “misconceived planning”, “Indian vs world 
approach”, “nationali vs internationalism”, 
“national vs independence movement”, and the role 
of “dedicated intellectuals”. He does not spell out 
his idea of “misconceived planning”. There are two 
levels on which planning in India, as elsewhere, is 
to be understood. The first is the model itself; and 
the second is its execution. It is the execution part 
of our planning that is mainly faulty, thanks to the 
bureaucracy—in the Government as well as the 
ruling party. Healthy nationalism and internationa- 
lism are not opposed to each other. Internationa- 
lism is nothing but a projection of enlightened 
national interests. Here nationalism degenerates 
into chauvinism, leading to aggressive extra-terri- 
torial ambitions. We know German nationalism 
became nazism under Hitler; Italian nationlism 
appeared as fascism under Mussolini; and Tojo’s 
Japan gaye rise to aggressive wars in Asia for t e 
conquest of territories. The Nehru-internationalism 
helped India to get democratic support for her 
independence movement all over the world. After 
Independence, it helped us to get foreign aid from 
the East as well as the West. It is the Indo-Soviet 


Treaty that has saved: our ancient land from: becom- ~- 
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tion is to create in-built mechanism. 
opportunities for free, frank and open 
of everything. Itishere that the reply of a Mu 
expert to my letter is relevant: “The one program. ' 
me is to get them (that is the sincere and honest ~- 
among intellectuals) associated with grass-root 
Problems, to begin with in their own disciplines. 
The rest should follow.” 

It is difficult to identify, except on some sub- 
jective criteria, ‘the sincere and honest among 
intellectuals”. The better method may be to uni- 
onise them and politicalise the unions; which should 
function also on non-economic spheres — social, 
cultural and political—and get themselves involved 
on Various levels in the processes of national re- 
construction and development. 


IV 
In Lieu of Conclusion 


[Resrective of the nature (religious, social, politi- 
cal, scientific and technological) of a movement, 
there are certain ideas that are spread throughout it. 
The relationship between the ideas and the move- 
ments is one of interaction. But in certain situations 
the communication of the ideas does not require 
any sophisticated analysis or technical skill. In such 
situations the intellectuals are not in the mainstream 
of the movements. This theme may be illustrated 
by our national movement during the Gandhian era. 
The move fo boycott the schools and colleges was 
necessary for creating and spreading national cons- 
ciousnees through protests and getting cadres for 
the national movement. But the explanation of the 
implications of the slogan of independence and the 
Gandhian techniques of winning freedom did 
not require the services of intellectuals. In the 
land of religions the Mahatma’s voice became the 
voice of God. This was something more than 
charisma. The same cannot bə said, let us say, for 
Hitler-occupied Europe or Pakistan-ocoupied Bangla- 
desh. There the services of the intellectuals were 
needed in varied ways. The literature produced 
during the Nazi occupied France; and Fuchik’s 
Notes from the Gallows from Czechoslovakia are 
some of the bast products of the Second World War. 
After 1947, the best Urdu poems have come from 
Faiz—being the expression of his people’s yearning 
for freedom, democracy and socialism in Pakistan. 
Now we have inspiring poems from Bangladesh. 

As a philosophy of social regeneration, Marxism 
has an appeal to intellectuals. For many, Marx’s 
dictum that “philosophers have interpreted the 
world in various ways, the question, however, is to 
change it”, has been the mariner’s compass for their 
lives. Nearer home the socialist movement has 
surely inspired- the intellectuals since the thirties. 
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ot, in any signi- 
erpret Indian history as 
has been that neither has it 
Studied classical Marxism nor Indian 
ry, and has been, on the whole, off the stream 
in the struggle for socialist transition. There seems 
to be no serious attempt to improve this situation. 

With the rift in the Congress, Smt Indira Gandhi 
made an appeal to the intellectuals to join the Con- 
gress. Ata ceremonial meeting in Bombay, 1,000 
of them joined her party. Sofar it has not been 
known what these intellectuals have done qua-intellec- 
tuals. Smt Gandhi’s app2al may not have created 
an effective demand for intellectuals, but their sup- 
ply, notwithstanding its quality, seems to be increas- 
ing. In such situations, history reveals not func- 
tional intellactuals but sloganmongers, and drumbea- 
ters of the party in power make hay so long as the 
sun shines. This is no more than a travesty of the 
tole of intellectuals. 

Political parties function with the help of cadres 
who are not educated in this country. A programme 
for their continuous education, in the widest sense 
of the term, will be a bridge between the parties and 
intellectuals. The Indian press is free, but not free 
from monopolistic control. C Wright Mills’ declara- 
tion “to unmask and smash the stereo-types of vision 
and intellect with which modern communication 
swamps us”, is relevant to India. The growth of 
socialist system shows that with the universalization 
of education the intellectuals come from all the social 
groups of society. In India the attainment of hun- 
dred per cent literacy is still a distant goal. 

There are some seventy-five univeisities; ten insti- 
tutions deemed to be universities, and five Indian 
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Institutes of Technology; in addition there are sco- 
res of research institutes in which scientific workers 
are engaged in research. Calcutta University, with 
189 affliated colleges, imparts education to about 
two lakh students. The Universities of Kerala (with 
74 affiliated colleges) and Punjab (167 affiliated col- 
leges) have on their rolls more than one lakh stu- 
dents each. For educating these students, hundreds 
of teachers are there, But neither the students nor 
the teachers have any intellectual activities. Besides, 
other factors responsible for this situation is the 
autocratic organization of higher education, which 
reflects the caste system stratification and denies 
participation to the bulk of teachers and students; 
arrests and retards initiative and drive. The courses 
of study, by and large, have no relevance to the 
Indian problems. The political and social pressures 
operating on the educational system promote a belief 
in the maintenance of the status quo. The rigid bur- 
eaucratic organisation of the research institutes spells 
similar disasters. The country does not have an 
organization to evaluate the relavance of a research 
projzct on the criterion or its relevance to the social 
and economic needs of the people. The lack of scien- 
tific temper is colossal. 

Unionization of mental workers, their participa- 
tion in the planning of their fields of activity, com- 
pulsory political education of party functionaries; 
universalization of education; relating the courses 
of studies to the needs of the country; and in-built 


arrangements for freedom of discussions af, various 
levels will create a climate for intellectual awakening. 
Each invidual should be helped to develop the con- 
viction: “For man, an unexamined life is not worth 
living.” 
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` KULAK LOBBY’S NEW STANCE (Continued from page 7) 


of the Syndicate from the Con- 
gress in 1969 did not automati- 
cally rid the party of the reac- 
tionaries and the status-quoists. 
The known Syndicate men have 
quit, but the Syndicate spirit 
The first taste of the 
battle should convince the pro- 
gressives inside the Congress 
that every inch of the ground 
will have to be fought for and 
won. Any slackening of their 
pressure will be fully exploited 
by those who are opposed to the 
introduction of any radical 


sreform. 


In this struggle, the progres- 
sives within the Congress will 
find the Left and democratic par- 
ties and elements outside the 


- Congress astheir best allies in 


securing a common objective. 
For, this is the first ever real 
battle to uproot feudal Jand rela- 
tions and to release the dormant 
productive forces in the country- 
side, The ceiling Jaws not only 
curb the concentration of wealth 
and, therefore, power in feudal 
hands, but also enlarge the base 
of agricultural production with 
the redistribution of surplus 


land. 

While only the first round has 
been won, many more difficult 
obstacles still remain to be over- 
come. The landlords and rich 
peasants have already started 
spreading confusion on the ques- 
tion of land ceilings. A report 
from Durg, in Madhya Pradesh, 
shows that the landlords and rich 
peasant are threatening that they 
would suspend cultivation in the 
coming kharif season because of 
what they call uncertainties crea- 
ted by the State’s ceilings law. 

In other States, they are busy 
spreading panic among the middle 
and poor peasants with the bogey 
of “expropriation and pauperi- 
sation’’ of all sections of farmers. 
They are frightening the land- 
less agricultural labourers that 
since the ceilings laws would 
reduce the size of holdings of 
the big landlords and rich pea- 
sants, they would be deprived of 
even the minimum seasonal emp- 
loyment; of course, suppressing 
the fact that the Government is 
pledged to distribute the-surplus 
land to the landless, In some 
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other Stales, as in some parts 
of Punjab, the landless and the 
scheduled castes who are aware 
of the pledge of redistribution 
of land, are being promised dire 
punishments if they dared to 
cultivate the land taken over as 
surplus by the Government. 
These are also the methods 
being applied by the opponents 
of radical land reforms to thwart 
the country’s efforts towards 
stabilising food production at the 
present level. They are deter- 
mined to sabotage the ceilings 
laws and, failing that, jeopardise 
the national effort for food self- 
sufficiency, and thus blame the 
fall in production on the cei- 
lings laws and get them nullified. 
This has been the experience 
wherever society had embarked 


upon ending feudal land relations. 


There is, thus, the immediate 
need to combine the legislative ef- 
fort with a widespread mass move- 
ment to defeat the machinations 
of the feudal vested interests 


. inside and outside the Con, 


party, to remove the confus, 
spread by the kulak lobby in the_ 


countryside and fight the eff- 5 


orts to spread chaos in agricul- 
tural production. A genuine im- 
plementation of the ceilings laws 
cannot be possible without the 
mass of the rural poor actively 
participating in it. 

Having seen the devious ways 
adopted by the opponents of the 
ceilings laws even at the preli- 
minary stages of introducing 
legislative measures, the pro- 
gressive sections within the Cong- 
ress should not be left in any 
doubt about the urgent need for 
launching a broadbased nation- 
wide campaign along with Left 
and democratic parties and ele- 
ments to educate and mobilise 
the ruraland urban masses. The 
progressive sections within the 
Congress must take the initiative 
in this because it is their pledge 
which is facing the challenge of 
Reaction. May 2 





Sabotage of Ceilings Law 
—Rajasthan Style 


THs is the story of the sabotage 
of land ceiling laws in Rajas- 


than over the last twenty 
years. j he : 
The history of ceilings in 


Rajasthan dates back to 1952 
when the Khudkasht Enquiry 
Committee appointed by the 
State Government recommended 
that legislation should be intro- 
duced for fixing a ceiling on ex- 
isting landholdings for the whole 
State so as to allow a fair redis- 
tribution to all those who deserv- 
ed to be given land. It also re- 
commended that ceilings should 
be applicable to “Khudkasht” of 
the jagirdars also which were 
to be retained by them under 
S.18 (2) of the Jagir Resumption 


Act, and suggested that so much 
of the provisions of this section 


as allowed them to retain 
“Khudkasht” lands beyond a 
prescribed maxima should be 


overridden. 

~ These recommendations of 
the Khudkasht Enquiry Com- 
mittee was of far reaching conse- 
quences as it suggested ceilings 
on existing landholdings for the 
whole State. At that stage aboli- 
tion of intermediaries and.imposi- 


-tion of ceilings could be done | 


simultaneously, with less cost, 
and better results. 

But the spokesmen of the 
feudal interests in the State 
hierarchy adopted a tactical 
policy of accepting it in principle 
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to soothe the popular mind, but 
deny it in practice by postponing 
its implementation, till no sur- 
plus land was left for redistribu- 
tion. And that line is being 
consistently followed till to- 
day. 

Hence, these recommenda- 
tions of the Khudkasht Enquiry 
Committee were not accepted, as 
it would have meant automatic 
and immediate implementation. 
Instead another committee was 
appointed in November 1953, to 
advise the Government on the 
question of imposition of ceilings. 
This Committee took four years 
and three months to submit its 
report of 66 pages. 

_. The reason for such a delay 
is obvious. This Ceiling Com- 
mittee appointed a sub-com- 
mittee. This sub-committee 
made recommendation forinterim 
legislation to check transfers of 
land to defeat ceilings. But this 
recommendation, too was not 
accepted. However, the final 
legislation on ceilings included a 
provision not to recognise trans- 
fers that had taken place after 
February 25; 1958, when the mis- 





chief had been already done. 


The draft bill for the imposi- 


tion of ceilings—The Rajasthan 
Tenancy (Sixth Amendment) Bill 
1958—was introduced in the 
State legislature in October 1958, 
but was passed only in 1960. 
Though this law received the 
assent of the President of India 
on March 1, 1960, the Rules were 
not framed till the end of 1963. 
This law was brought into force 
with effect from December 15, 
1963, and the Rules thereunder 
were put into effect from the 
same date. 

Persons holding 150 acres of 
land or above were asked to file 
declarations but 600 writ appli- 
cations were filed in the Rajas- 
than High Court and two writs 
were filed in the Supreme Court 
challenging the law. The Rajas- 
than High Court dismissed these 
writ applications on December 
10, 1964. The Government 
announced in the State Vidhan 
Sabha on March 22, 1965, that 
the Ceiling Law would be enforc- 
ed from April 1, 1965, but it was 
not done. 

The Government again anno- 


unced on August 6, 1965, that 
the Law would be enforced from 
October 1, 1965. But by now 
the time limit for filing returns 
had also been extended to March 
1966 on the popular plea of meet- 
ing the demand of military per- 
sonnel serving on Indo-Pakistan 
borders. 

There have been numerous 
transfers to defeat the ceilings. 
The commission has also accep- 
ted this factin para 8.5 of the 
Report, but the Government 
has not moved an inch so 
far. 

Such is the chequered history 
of the ceilings legislation in this 
State and the policy of drift and 
vacillation on the part of the 
Government is clearly visible in 
all these actions. The Govern- 
ment has lost face on this ac- 
count to such an extent that the 
people have openly begun to 
doubt its sincerity to imple- 
ment this law. 

—Source: The minute of dis- 
sent by Sri Ramanand Agarwal, 
MLA (CPJ), to the Third Report 
of the Rajasthan Revenue Laws 
Commission. 
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NIXON’S BANKRUPTCY AT ITS WORST 


4 


hard, but there is no other alter- 
native now. The situation has 
gone beyond redemption - for 
Washington. 

An idea of the type of double 
think and self-deception in which 
the Nixon Administration has 
been generously indulging has 
been made known to the world 
through the words of Nixon’s 
Secretary of State, William 
Rogers. “The President,” accor- 
ding to him, “is determined not 
to permit American lives to be in 
jeopardy, and to proceed with 
the troop withdrawals on sche- 
dule. And he is determined to 
take all military measures neces- 
sary to see that South Vietnam 
is not taken over by force by 
the Communists.” 

To this one might add ano- 
ther phrase, that Mr Rogars is 
determined to make the Presi- 
dent look mutually hostile and 
self-coniradictory. There could 
be nothing else said of the way 
Nixon has been talking and act- 
ing during the crucial week after 
the return of his representatives 
to the Paris talks. 

The most charitable interpre- 
tation that can be placed on the 
American doings this last week 
is that Nixon is seeking a face- 
saving device. Ifso, the course 
will only prove the complete in- 
ability of the American regime to 
grasp the situation in Vietnam. 
The debacle that has taken place 
for the puppet troops is so 
complete and all pervading that 
every passing day of the military 
confrontation will: make it more 
difficult for Nixon to rescue the 
last vestige of honour. 

While the American savagery 
and B-52 air bombardments 
mean greater sufferings for the 
people of Vietnam, they are now 
incapable of changing the military 
situation. Nixon’s face will, 
therefore, be Jampooned ‘ever 
more as he delays a serious effort 
to settle the issues at the nego- 
tiating table. 

About the substance of the 
peace settlement in Vietnam, there 
can hardly be much scope for 
vagueness or differences. The Pro- 
yisional Revolutionary Govern- 
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ment of South Vietnam and 
the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam have done a thorough job 
at the negotiating table just as 
they performed marvels of hero- 
ism in the battlefield. 

The crux of any peace settle- 
ment for Vietnam is already 
available in the form of the 
Seven-Point Peace Proposals, pre- 
sented by the PRG Foreign 
Minister, Madame Nguyen Thi 
Binh, at the 119th plenary ses- 
sion of the Paris conference on 
Vietnam on July 1, 1971. The 
proposals received the full sup- 
port of the DRVN. And they 
were later amplified by the 
PRG spokesman in the form of 
the two key elaborations, which 
should have normally paved the 
way for immediate peace if the 
Ameticans were serious about 
If. 

The Seven-Point proposals 
cover the question of a “deadline 
for the total withdrawal of US 
forces”, deal with the all-impor- 
tant question of power in South 
Vietnam, and make a tangible 
proposal on the “question of 
Vietnamese armed forces in South 
Vietnam’, The Seven-Point plan 
is comprehensive —the other 
planks deal with the peaceful 
reunification of Vietnam and the 
relations between the North and 
South in the intervening period. 
It also provines for a foreign 
policy of peace and neutrality of 
South Vietnam, and international 
guarantee for the accord which is 
to be concluded by the par- 
ties. 

The constructive nature of 
the Seven-Point plan is demons- 
trated by an examination of 
any of the complex issues it deals 
with. Take, for example, the 
question of American withdra- 
wals. The plan asks for an im- 
mediate declaration of the ‘‘dead- 
line”, and not immediate with- 
drawals. It allows for the Ameri- 
cans to return home with due res- 
pect, and adequate consideration 
of the American Senate body’s 
call for simultaneous withdrawals 
and release of American prisoners 
of war. 

The fact that the Seven-Point 


plan had gone a long way to 
accommodate genuine demands 
and aspirations of all sections of . 
patriotic opinion in South Viet- 
namt was generally conceded by 
most constructive comments in 
the West even at the time when 
these proposals were brought up. 
However, the DRVN and PRG 
went a step further in order to help 
the process of peaceful accord. 
The two key elaborations later 
issued from Paris represented 
this effort. 

_ The two significant elabora- 
tions dealt with the more impor- 
tant aspects of the Seven-Point 
plan, making it clear that there 
was room for fair and mutual 
adjustments on other aspects. 
These two questions were those 
of American troop withdrawals 
and of power in South Vietnam. 
While in regard to the first, the 
elaboration once again emphasised 
the need for a deadline for 
American troops and their bases 
to be wound up, the question 
oe power was clearly redefin- 
ed. 

The elaboration on this score 
went far: it said that the exit of 
General Thieu was the only con- 
dition for the PRG to begin nego- 
tlations with the Saigon adminis- 
tration to form a government 
of “national concord” in South 
Vietnam. This government would 
embrace all parties and patriotic 
political elements—the only ex- 
ception being the Thieu puppet 
clique which was out of the pale 
of any government of national 
concord. 

The Seven-Point Peace Pro- 
posals, along with the two key 
elaborations have long created a 
constructive basis for a peaceful 
political settlement in Vietnam. 
It is only the bankruptcy and 
dark designs of American imperi- 
alism that has stood in the way 
of this settlement. The logic of 
the situation now forces the 
Nixon Administration to accept 
this ready-made basis for peace, 
however reluctant he may be. 
The crucial decisions need not 
be delayed too long now. 
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ORIGINS OF SUBRAMANIAM THOUGHTS 


and the realisation of personal 
potential drastically limited.” 

These and other moving pas- 
sage are doled out in the spe- 
eches, addresses, articles and 
comments of our establishment 
luminaries. 

It is necessary, therefore, to 
know wby the protagonists of 
international: monopoly capital 
have put forth these formulations 
and what their real purpose 


is. 

It appears that having en- 
couraged the policies which in- 
creased the dependence of the 
developing countries, especially 
the big countries like India, on US 
capitalthat sharpaned inequality, 
increased impoverishment of the 
vast masses of people, but which 
at the same time were accom- 
panied by a tremendous wave of 
radicalisation and awakening 
amongst the inhabitants of the 
Third World, the international 
monopoly capitalism has realised 
that the time has come to change 
its strategy. $ 

It has become necessary for 

it to increase the purchasing 
power of the consumer in the 
‘Third World in order to enable 
it to continue to fnd market for 
its products. It is also necessary 
to safeguard the continuation 
of the capitalist structure with- 
in-the developing countries which 
would otherwise haye come 
under severe strain because of 
rising discontent emanating from 
the policies pursued under the 
influence of fhe same World 
Bank during the last two de- 
cades. Investment policies are 
thus tailored to expand the infra- 
structure for capifalist develop- 
ment within the developing 
countries in order that this pro- 
cess of development may con- 
sume the products of the highly 
developed industrial complexes 
in the industrialised capitalist 
countries. 

The high population countries 
especially those with under deve- 
loped agriculture, resent a 
different set of “problems”. The 
danger of the rural population 
overflowing into the urban areas 
in increasing numbers and thus 
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threatening peaceful continu- 
ance of the production relations 
in the industrial sector, have 
made it necessary for the defen- 


. ders of world capitalism to em- 


phasise the need of measures, 
fiscal, economic and legislative 
which may absorb a large part of 
this population in the rural 
areas itself. 

When Mr : McNamara speaks 
of massive poverty in a deve- 
loping country and suggests that 
it should be treated as a condi- 


tion that must be attacked “with- ` 


in the framework of a nation’s 
overall development programme”, 
what he is suggesting is that 
steps should be taken within the 
capitalist framework to remove 
threats to the economio structure 
based on relations of exploitation 
ofthe vast masses by a small 
section. When the theory of a 
selective attack on the worst form 
of poverty is propounded, the 
main purpose is to create an illu- 
sion to defend the existing pro- 
ductive relation. 

That all these programmes of 
fighting poverty, of generating 
massive employment, etc are 
ultimately intended to lay the 
groundwork for more, and not 
less, dependence on foreign aid, 
is obvious. Mr McNamara him- 
self has conceded that “it cannot 
be met (the necessary and an 
attainable target of 6 percent 
growth in GNP) unless external 
assistance in the form ofboth aid 
and trade is made available in 
amounts larger than those which 
now appeared likely”. It is 
also envisaged that if official 
development assistance 
at a level substantially less than 
the target for the decade, mount- 
ing debt problems for the deve- 
loping world are inevitable”. 

The developed countries use 
foreign trade as an instrument 
for exploiting the developing 
countries by unequal exchanges 
and various other inimical trade 
practices. That is why while 
suggesting that “the developing 
countries most imperative need 
is greatly to expand their export 
earnings,” the World Bank re- 
veals its true intentions when it 


«flows. 


X 


- discourages the policy of import 


substitution. “The developing 
nations have in some cases clung 
too long to inward looking im- 
port substitution policies—policies 
which may have been appropriate 
at earlier stages of their industrial 
growth but it now unnecessarily 
hobble export promotion efforts.” 
One can discern without much 
difficulty the influence of this 
formulation on the policies of a 
number of countries including 
India. 

Tt ‘is interesting to find Mr 
McNamara pleading that “if the 
state of development today is 
unacceptable—and it is—we must 
not waste time looking for villain 
in the piece or even worse waste 
energies in fruitless confronta- 
tion between rich nations and 
poor nations”. 

In shorf, the World Bank has 
launched a massive offensive 
to disarm, ideologically and 
intellectually, the people and 
the governments of the deve- 
loping countries from emerging 
as and joining ina front directed 
against the international mono- 
poly capital, by persuading them 
to gloss over the exploitative and 
pernicious practices in which the 
rich western nations are engaged, 
by inventing deceptive pseudo- 
revolutionary phrases to conceal 
policies aimed basically to safe- 
guard the production relations 
based on exploitation and to pre- 
pare the ground in which condi- 
tions may be created for the 
continued exploitation of the 
Third: World by the developed 
countries. 

The domination of the World 
Bank over a large segment’ of 
Indian economic ‘thinking has 
become a grave danger. The 
interests of the world monopoly 
capital, specially the US mono- 
poly, and the interests of the 
Indian people are divergent. The 
economic domination by the 
World Bank is dangerous enough; 
to supplement it with intellectual 
servility—which encompasses not 
only Sri Subramaniam but some 
of the grey eminence of the pers- 
pective planning—may prove to 


. be disastrous. 
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A HISTORICAL QUIZ: 


Did SANJAY keep a T.V. to narrate 
the battle of Kurukshetra to the 
blind King Dhrutarashtra ? 
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Wire do we go from here? 

This is a question which is 
being posed today by all those 
who are concerned at the dange- 
rous drift that has set in both in 
the Government and in the poli- 
tical leadership with regard to 
the ominous situation on the 
economic front. 

Frankly, the battle against the 
Right has so long been fought by 
injecting into the masses new 
expectations about the Govern- 
ment’s earnestness to go ahead 
with radical policies. Garibi 
Hatao plus the glory of Bangla- 
desh liberation brought bum- 
per harvest at the polls in 
March, 

Naturally, all eyes are turned on 
Smt Gandhi and her Government 
as also on the High Command 
of the party she leads, to come 
out with concrete steps for 
the implementation of the elec- 
torate’s massive mandate. 

What has been the record of 
the Centre in the three months 
that have passed since the elec- 
tion denouement in March? There 
has been an exciting debate on the 
need for lowering the land ceilings, 
and another, though not as wide- 
ranging, on the imposition of 
ceiling on urban property. Be- 
yond the confines of these two 
debates—which too have been 
more or less forced upon the 
leadership by the radical elements 
—there is little on the credit 
side of the Congress balance- 
sheet. 

Many had expected that with 
the decks having been cleared of 
the election compulsions, the 
Central Budget would go in for 
radical changes in the pattern of 
resource mobilisation while trying 
to reduce the gap of economic 
disparities. But Sri Chavan seem- 
ed to prefer a fiscal exercise 
along time-honoured lines without 
any imprint of the new radicalism 
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which helped the Congress to 
ee the polls. - 

After that, descended the ghost 
of Mahbub-ul-Haq on dilettantes 
strutting about as economic 
planners. Unable to wipe off his 
unsavoury past as a World Bank 
impresario, Sri Subramaniam has 
been claiming to be the new 
planning messiah. Newspapers 
picked up only the question of 
plagiarism in one ofthe Prime 
Minister’s speeches from Mahbub- 
ul-Haq’s thesis doing away with 
the GNP—although on this score, 
the blame lay not with the Prime 
Minister’s Secretary who is a 
distinguished economist without 
putting on the World Bank 
feathers, but with somebody in 
the Yojana Bhavan. More 
serious, however, has been her 
adherence to the Haq line, as 
could be noticed in the circulation 
of Haq’s article in high places in 
New Delhi. 

The truth of the matter is that 
the entire concept of meeting the 
minimum-needs of the poorest 
section of the community is as 
old as the Constitution of India 
which also promises a fair deal 
for the have-not. Whatever Sri 
Subramaniam has been putting 
across as the dynamics of his 
famous Fifth Plan Approach— 
which, to save him from dis- 
comfiture, has now been sought 
to be explained away by one of 
his eminent lawyer colleagues as 
only a document “Towards An 
Approach” and not the Approach 
itself (a barrister’s quibbling 
indeed!)—could be seen almost 
chapter and verse in our First 
Five Year Plan. 

But the beauty of the Haq- 
Subramaniam line—the essence 
of Sri Subramaniam’s Approach 
document is almost a paraphrase 
of the World Bank-hired Pak 
economist’s article—is that it 
does not bother about the basic 
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eee of economie growth nor 
oes it stress the urgency of 
fighting for self-reliance as part 
of the battle for economic inde- 
pendence. Its mischievous im- 
plication is that the battle against 
poverty should get priority over 
any other consideration, thereby 
making a deliberate distortion of 

a sound economic strategy which 
can present a growth model in- 
tegrated with the struggle against 
poverty. 

_ This artificial posing of priori- 
ties is not a new game. Sri S.K. 
Patil plumped for massive PL 
480 bounties as a measure to 
alleviate the sufferings of the poor 
and in the bargain, the scope for 
agrarian advance was stifled and 
the shackles of economic de- 
pendence on the West strengthen- 
ed. Mahbub-ul-Haq’s line makes 
it out as if it isa folly for the 
developing nations to build their 
own industrial base; the strategy, 
subtly hidden behind a facade 
of pious concern for the poor, is 
to negate all efforts at economic ad- 
vance in the name of meeting the 
minimum needs. The organic link 
between poverty and economic 
dependence on imperialist powers, 
1s sought to be concealed by such 
World Bank-sponsored theorists, 
sent out as the new economic 
missionaries into the developing 
countries. 

An advance version of this 
Strategy was sponsored by Sri 
Subramaniam himself in collabo- 
ration with Sri Asoka Mehta and 
Sri L.K.. Jha when the rupee was 
devalued in this very month of 
June eight years ago at the behest 
of the World Bank and the carrot 
of a Marshal Plan for Asia was ~ 
dangled by these three musketeers. 
With the fiasco of that economic 
coup, two of the three were forced 
out of the levers of power, but 
Sri Subramaniam after a short 
spell of hibernation has been able 
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to sneak back into the corridors of 
power, holding on to the Yojana 
Bhavan as his new fortress. 

But in the Yojana Bhavan itself, 
his World Bank line has created 
a smouldering crisis. It is no 
secret in New Delhi that Sri 
Subramaniam’s line does not 
command the complete: support 
of the members of the Planning 
Commission. It is worth noting 
that the task of preparing the 
Approach document for the Fifth 
Plan was not entrusted to the 
Perspective Planning Division, 
though that is supposed to be its 


job. This was because Sri 
Subramaniam knows that he 
cannot sell his neo-colonialist 


line to the Perspective Planning 
Division. 

It is therefore to be seen that 
with the cascade of pompous 
platitudes that he let off at the 
National Development Council, 
and later on at the AICC, Sri 
Subramaniam has been strenously 
trying to undermine the very 
foundations of Indian planning 
which has as its formal motto 
the twin objectives of better deal 
for the under-privileged and the 
strengthening the economic base 
of the nation’s independence. 
Twenty years ago, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, speaking in Parliament on 
the First Five Year Plan, laid 
down that “an integrated plan for 
the economic growth of the 
country, for the growth of the 
individual, for greater oppor uni 
ties for every individual and for 
the greater freedom of the coun- 
try, has to be drawn up and 
drawn up within the framework 
of political democracy.” With 
all the distortions, deviations 
and aberrations, this basic defini- 
tion still holds good—perhaps 
more so today than at any time 
in the past. 

It is not that Sri Subramaniam 
with all his  self-trumpeteeting 
holds the monopoly in economic 
exercises in New Delhi today. Sri 
Mohan Kumaramangalam him- 
self is reported to have sponsored 
at the highest level a line of 
action which does not smell of 
the World Bank philosophy as 
Sri Subramaniam’s document 
almost does. That was why itcame 


as a rather unpleasant surprise to - 


many when Sri Kumaramanga- 
lam instead of elaborating his own 
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action programme before the 
AICC, chose to rush to Sri 
Subramaniam’s rescue, with a gra- 
tuitous dig at radical elements 
inside the Congress—the elements 
who should be regarded as his 
real alliés. 

And it is not Sri Kumara- 
mangalam alone, there are de- 
dicated economists in Smt 
Gandhi’s own establishment who 
cannot possibly be agreeing to 
this plethora of the World Bank 
mischief that Sri Subramaniam 
has been spreading from his van- 
tage point at the Yojana Bhavan. 

‘This way the entire national 
debate on the next step ahead is 
being deliberately confused or 
distorted. This is a dangerous 
game which seeks to take the 
country away from the path of 
real economic advance. Under 
cover of a bogus concern for the 
under-dog, it tries to break the 
fibre of the nation’s economic 
independence. 

It is against this background 
that one has to encounter the 
tragic ineffectiveness of the Left. 
A large section of the Left outside 
the Congress is engaged in totally 
futile exercise, whether it is the 
clownish acrobatics of the Socia- 
lists or the aggressive polemics 
of the CPM. The more respon- 
sible section of the Left has yet 
to make its mark by its capacity 
for mass mobilisation for raising 
demands and implementing them 
effectively that may help the 
country to take concrete steps 
towards a better social order. 

And in this task, the progres- 
sives inside the Congress have to 


play an effective role. It is a 
matter of no littte concern that 
the well-known leaders of the 
Congress Forum for Socialist 
Action have chosen to go in for 
subdued passivity instead of com- 
batting the pernicious doctrine 
sold by Sri Subramaniam and his 
tribe. Equally serious is their 
neglect in building up a power- 
ful mass movement in concert 
with all the forces that are their 
fraternal allies outside the Cong- 
ress. They cannot afford to fritter 
away their energy in not-so-silent 
in-fights nor compromise their 
conscience running after parvenus 
like the one elevated overnight 
from being the personal assistant 
ofa VIP to Parliament member- 
ship, posing as the dispenser not 
only of patronage but of minis- 
terial portfolios as well. 

Sands are running out. If 
three months of frittering away 
since the Assembly elections have 
passe1 in comparative lull, that 
does not warrant any complac- 
ence for the coming months. The 
impatient masses would welcome 
a genuinely purposeful national 
debate on what is to be done on 
the economic front. But the job 
cannot be entrusted to the phoney 
specialists pedlling second-hand 
wares from the World Bank. 

This is a warning that Smt 
Gandhi will have to bear in mind 
while evaluating the worth of a 
colleague of Sri Subramaniam’s 
calibre if she is really serious 
about taking the first steps to- 
wards Garibi Hatao. 
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AICC: 
Battle 
Lines of 
Tomorrow 


NARENDRA SHARMA 


TH AICC session in New Delhi (June 1-2) assumed 

importance not only because it was the first session 
after the massive Congress victory in this ‘year’s Assem- 
bly elections but the implementation of Congress pled- 
ges to the electorate had become an urgent necessity. 

The issue of lowering of the land ceiling has for, 
quite sometime, been the centre of attention. It 
became a subject of controversy at the highest level 
of the Government and the party. The Congress 
leaders’ meeting early in May had entrusted the issue 
to a Nine-man panel headed by the Planning Minis- 
ter Sri C.Subramaniam. The hush-hush about the 
panel’s decision and Sri Subramaniam’s surprise 
announcement at the conclusion of the recent meet- 
ing of the National Development Council that the 
Panel had endorsed the stipulation on this count in 
tbe Congress Election Manifesto while the Congress 
Working Committee was still in the dark about the 
so-called decisions—all this had raised the hopes 
that the AICC would be seized of the controversial 
issue. 

The setting at the Mavalankar Hall where the 


AICC was meeting, also promised a lively if not a 
stormy debate on issues connected with land reforms 
including the lowering of land ceiling. The Kulak 
lobby seemed to be nervous on the opening day and 
appeared to be appienenie. it had descended on 
the session in full strength. Members from the 
Punjab, Haryana and Tarai region of UP were 
active in canvassing against the proposal for lower- 
ing of the ceiling. It was also obvious that by the 
end of the first day’s session, this lobby started 
taking it easy. Probably, they had come to know 
what the leadership intended to do at the session and 
were therefore relaxed. For, it became known that 
the Congress High Command would not allow any fur- 
ther discussion of this subject in the AICC the plea 
given in the AICC lobby was that there need 
not be to much needline of the Kulaks in side the 
party since the Government would force the lowering 
of the ceiling as per the party’s Election Manifesto. 

The highlight of the two-day session was the 
11-hour long debate on a document called “Towards 
An Approach to Fifth Plan”, which was prepared in 
the Planning Commission. No Resolution was adop- 
ted on it but only consensus was sought 

However, the achievement of the session was the 
adoption of the solitary resolution on international 
situation. It was the first time in the long history of 
the Congress that the only resolution passed at an 
AICC session pertained to foreign affairs. The foreign 
policy resolution took categorical anti-imperialist 

ositions on most of the burning issues like Vietnam, 
iberation struggles in Africa, strife in West Asia or 
for that matter on peaceful co-existence of States 
belonging to different systems and on lessening of 
tension in the world. In that context it welcomed 
the Moscow summit joint declaration. 

The official speakers, however, held that the 
Moscow declaration did not provide security to non- 
nuclear countries. The West Bengal Chief Minister, 
Sri Siddhartha Shankar Ray, seconding the resolu- 
tion, paid glowing tributes to liberation struggle in 
Vietnam and forcefully condemned the American 
aggression. 

The resolution was, no doubt, in keeping with the 
prevailing anti-imperialist mood in the country. 
Obviously, the leadership did not want any relaxa- 
tion on this score and itself wanted to keep abreast 
of it. The Congress President Dr Shanker Dayal 
Sharma held that the resolution moved by the Work- 
ing Committee was ‘‘non-controversial”’. 

However, many AICC members could not find an 
answer as to why the High Command chose to avoid 
placing before the AICC any concrete resolution on 
economic policy. Instead, they had before them a 
document which the Planning Minister claim that the 
Yojana Bhawan experts had spent months to prepare. 
Even the Chief Ministers, who had met and discussed 
the Plan Approach at the NDC, had not enough time 
to read and digest it, before the NDC meet. But it 
was made available to the AICC members on the 
very day, right at the time they met for the session in 
Mavalankar Hall. A random survey at the conclu- 
sion of the two-day session showed that most of the 

AICC members had not even cared to glance through 
the Plan Approach. 
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The most charitable explanation for taking the 
highest policy-making body of the party so lightly 
is that the document was meant for the NDC and 
that there was hardly any time left for its prior circu- 
lation among the AICC members. Probably, the 
policy-makers were also sure that after the Congress 
Chief Ministers had endorsed the document the 
AICC members could be taken for granted and the 
known critics could just be ignored. It will not be 
wrong to say that if Sri Krishna Kant had not asked 
the AICC in so many words, to reject outright the 
Plan Approach document, the policy-makers would 
have taken the general debate as a maSsive endorse- 
ment of Sri Subramaniam’s Approach thesis. 

Sri Mohan Kumaramangalam during his interven- 
tion in the debate, clarified to the critics that the 
document was only ‘Towards An Approach” and 
not the Approach in its final form. Sri Subramaniam 
in his reply stretched the point further and declared 
that the document would be the basis for a national 
debate at all levels in the coming period. The idea 
of getting the approval of the AICC, therefore, did 
not arise; at best, the AICC deliberations on the 
Plan Approach could be, as he put it, taken as the 
beginning of a national debate. 

Interestingly, introducing the Plan Approach 
document, the Finance Minister Sri Y.B. Chavan 
categorically told the AICC that it contained not 
only the Approach but also a detailed strategy to 
achieve the objectives outlined in the Approach. He 
did not go into a detailed analysis; that was left, pro- 
bably as part of a division of labour, for Sri C. Sub- 
ramaniam to deal with later. 

The outspoken critic of the Plan Approach Sri 
Krishna Kant, however, believed otherwise. He 
wanted the Approach to be rejected primarily be- 
cause it had no strategy and was a bundle of pro- 
jects and investment proposals. According to Dr 
V.K.R.V. Rao, the ala to the Fifth Plan was 
being worked out as if either the previous four Plans 
did not exist or they had all bred evil for the coun- 
try. SriK.D. Malaviya felt that the proposed Approach 
was tantamount to abandoning the earlier target of 
bringing pubiic sector to the “commanding height” 
in the economy. They and some other speakers saw 
ominous trend in the Approach document which was 
silent on monopolies and which the Government and 
the Congress as well as the entire democratic move- 
ment were pledged to curb. 

Another set of critics like Sri Ganga Ram Rawal 
from Gujarat objected to the fact that the volumi- 
nous and vague document had left the rank and file 
of the Congress to fritter away their energies for 
another six months or a year for, it provided no 
guidelines on the burning issues like land reforms. 

Some of the critics at the AICC informally also 
pointed out that the Plan Approach which was now 
being put forward as anovel departure, in the name 
of fighting poverty and unemployment, was only an 
expanded version of what was being trotted out by 
many of the Western experts during the earlier plans 
in their bid to divert the country from building 
heavy industries in the public sector. The only differ- 
ence now was that the same thing was sought to be 
achieved by passing on the burden of failures to 
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what was called GNP approach, at the theoretical 
level. In other words, the so-called Mahbub-ul-haq 
thesis being sold by Sri Subramaniam. 

It has to be mentioned here that the main attack 
on the fundamentals of the Approach came from 
the Socialist S Oros STD: The Kulak lobby had 
no/objection to the Approach as such, obviously 
they were not concerned about it; their main con- 
cern was about the talk of Jand ceiling on which 
again, the Approach document was delightfully 
vague. And there was no Babubhai Chinai of old 
wbo could openly acclaim the tribe of Birlas. 

Among the official spokesmen, Congress Presi- 
dent Dr Shankar Dayal Sharma did mention in his 
inaugural speech about the harmful role of mono- 
polies that the Congress was committed to do away 
with. Sri C. Subramaniam spoke of “Birlas and 
Tatas” only to ridicule those like Sri Krishna Kant 
who repeatedly took notice of the existence of the 
tribe of monopolies in the country. Sri Subrama- 
niam’s burden of attack was that those “above the 
poverty line”, too, would have to be ready to make 
sacrifices. 

According to Sri Subramaniam, industrial rela- 
tions would seem to be the main culprit in the indus. 
trial field where, according to him, the picture had 
been “dismal” during the last few years. “Not that 
I have no ideas on industrial relations policy”, Sri 
Subramaniam declared, “I have the ideas”, but he 
preferred not to spell them out, much in the same 
way as he had evaded it over a year ago during his 
meeting with the leaders of the Central trade unions 
at a meeting called by the Planning Commission 
K a discussion on the labour policy for the Fifth 

an. 

The strategy of Sri Subramaniam, although he 
did not spell it out in detail and referred to it by 
outlining the “implications” of the Plan Approach 
can be summed up thus; do not disturb monopo- 
lies; re-orientate the public sector also to meet the 
minimum-needs programme for fighting poverty and 
unemployment; counferpose the minimum-needs 
standard proposed for those “below the poverty line” 
with the need-based minimum wage demanded by 
the organised section of the working class, and thus 
go in for wage freeze and no strife—the two things 
constantly being demanded by fhe private-sector 
employers. 

The Steel Minister Sri Mohan Kumaraman- 
galam’s line of argument in nutshell boiled down to 
this: radicalism has become a fashion; right to strike 
is alright but the duty to produce more has to be 
undertaken by the worker in the national interest; 
those who criticise private sector, should have “done 
better in atleast public sector if they had faith in its 
philosophy. He did not -mention even a word 
about the failings of the private sector nor about 
the failing of the management of the public 
sector. Here is where the two approaches of Sri 
Subramaniam and Sri Kumaramangalam largely 
coincided to provide a clean chit to the private 
sector and not so clean an image of the or- 
ganised labour movement. The criticism of the pub- 
lic-sector and private sector managements—the latter 
had come under heavy fire inside and outside the 
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congress in view of the closure of thousands of fac- 
tories-in the country and embezzlement of Provident 
Fund amounts—contained in Labour Ministry sur- 
veys and the reports of the Committee on Public 
Sector Undertakings seemed to be of little relevance 
for both the leaders. The industrial licensing 
policy, too, would be adjusted into this framework, 
as the Plan Approach stresses. 

The laudable objectives of paromi conspicuous 
consumption, on the one hand, and slum improve- 


ment on the other, particularly the latter, were, of. 


course acclaimed by evert those who differed with the 
Plan Approach. 

In the context of the rural areas Sri Subramaniam 
stressed only the labour intensive schemes and men- 
tioned in passing the land reforms problems. On 
the other hand Sri Kumaramangalam expressed the 
view that even if 10 to 12 million acres became avail- 
able as some estimated after the proposed land re- 
forms, they would not solve the unemployment pro- 
biem in the rural areas. Some of the AICC mem- 
bers took this as indirectly minimising the role of 
of land reforms, a subject which was discussed by 
many at the AICC session, F 

Congress President Dr Shankar Dayal Sharm 
referred, in his presidential Address, to the Congress 
pledge on lowering of land ceiling and to the mano- 
euvres of the Kulak lobby to forestall it. Dr Sharma 
was interrupted by Chaudhry Randhir Singh when 
he said that the pledge would be implemented in 
“letter and spirit”. Dr Sharma snubbed the Chau- 
dhry by saying that latter’s views were well known. 

The Chief spokesmen of thislrich peasant lobby at 
the AICC forum were Sri Kamalnath Tewari and Sri 
Bibhuti Mishra. They did not launch a frontal 
attack on the Congress Election Manifesto’s pledge on 
land ceiling; they even pledged loyalty to the Con- 
gress policy. They however, launched an attack 
from different directions. Sri Tiwari wanted a ceil- 
ing on incomes before a ceiling on land should be 
thought of, while Sri Mishra attacked the Ministers 
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and others for ostentatious living in cities and talking 
about and reforms and socialism. 

Significantly most of the speakers on this issue 
attacked the bureaucratic apparatus and the structure 
of the party organisation for the failure to imple- 
ment the Jand reforms in the past, and they wanted 
a change in both. 

Madhya Predesh Chief Minister, Sri P. C. Sethi 
warned that if the Government apparatus of patvaris 
was relied upon to distribute the available surplus’ 
land;the new laws would meet the fate which the 
previous land reforms had met. Sri Priya Ranjan Das 
Munshi declared that the Congress youth would lead 
in the occupation of the surp‘us land by the landless 
after the ceiling laws were enacted. Sri Konda 
Laxman Bapu of Telengana pointed out that most of 
the District Congress Committees in his region were 
dominated by feudal elements and therefore could 
not be expected to work for the implementation of 
ceiling laws. 

Significantly, representatives from the Punjab, 
Haryana and Maharashtra did not take part in the 
debate. Sri Vasantrao Sathe alone from Maharashtra, 
spoke in the debate and was critical of the Plan 
Approach on this account, Smt Sita Devi, MLA and 
a veteran trade unionist of Punjab was another ex- 
ception. She supported the idea of the Kulak lobby 
that fixing of urban ceiling should go hand in hand 
with the lowering of land ceiling. 

Prime Minister made three significant observa- 
tions in this connection during her speech at the 
AICC. First, the lowering of land ceiling should 
not and cannot be made dependent upon the fixing 
of the urban ceiling. Secondly, the question of 
land ceiling would have to be tackled differently in 
different States according to the situation. Thirdly, 
the States should set the land records straight to 
facilitate the implementation of land reforms laws; 
this was particularly stressed with reference to the 
rights of the tenants. 

While Smt Gandhi’s stand amounts to rejecting 
the main contention of the Kulak lobby of making 
the fixing the urban property ceiling precondition to 
the lowering of land ceiling, it implies at the same 
time that progressive land reforms can be enacted 
and implemented mainly in States where the demo- 
cratic movement has the requisite strength to get it 
done, as has happend in Kerala and West Bengal. 

The deliberations in this session of the AICC 
have amply shown that there wil! be a raging struggle 
inside the Congress, both for the implementation of 
the policies as well as re-orientation of the Congress 
organisation for it. The right wing elements have 
already launched a counter-offensive at thé policy 
level and will try to hold on to their grip over the 
Congress organisation during the coming organisa- 
tional elections. However, they are still hesitant 
to come out In the open in their true colours. The 
Delhi AICC promises to be the harbinger of great 


. battles ahead in which the vested interests will have 


to engounter the offensive of the forward-looking 
elements, despite all that Sri Subramaniam and his 
associates may shout like canute, “Thus far and no 
further.” The wave of mass expectations can no 
longer be halted, 
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Jana Sangh 
Faces 
Crisis 


A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


AFTER the debacle in the As- 
sembly elections, the Jana 
Sangh has been passing through 
an inner crisis whose magnitude 
is yet to be realised by the public. 
The recent gimmick of satya- 
graha against the All India Radio 
is part of a desperate diversio- 
nary move of the leadership to 
keep the restless cadres under 
control. 

The open revolt of Sri M.L. 
Sondhi has shaken the Jana Sangh 
to the foundations of the party, 
and the All-India leadership of 
the party is perturbed over the 
proposed meeting of the rebel 
elements in Bombay with the de- 
mand for the democratisation of 
the party. 

As a checkmate, the All-India 
leadership of the Jana Sangh 
sought to browbeat Sri Sondhi 
with the threat of disciplinary 
action through the Delhi State 
Working Committee of the party. 
The Delhi State Jana Sangh 
Working Committee which met 
on May 29 seemed to be rather 
reluctant to get involyed in the 
brawl.. - ne 
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When the Sondhi case came 
up before the Delhi Working 
Committee, sharp differences 
were revealed. The move to 
expel Sri Sondhi was initiated by 
the local party chief, Sri L.K. 
Advani M.P. and was supported 
by the RSS lobby inside Delhi 
Jana Sangh led by Bhai Mahavir 
and Sri Kedar Nath Sahani. 

Sri Sondhi who was a special 
invitee to the meeting stuck to 
his guns and made a scathing 
attack against the failures and 
misdeeds of the Central leadership 
and particularly accused the RSS 
wing of having turned the Jana 
Sangh into its pocket organisa- 
tion. Sri Sondhi referred to the 
open revolts in the UP and Bihar 
units of the party and warned 
that the situation was no better 
in the Madhya Pradesh and Delhi 
units. 

Sri Sondhi’s challenging pos- 
ture got support from Sri Mir 
Singh, a Jana Sangh leader from 
rural Delhi, and also from Sri 
K.L. Gupta a former M.P. and a 
leader of the local unit insisted 
that Sri Sondhi had the right to 
explain his conduct for his public 
criticism of the party leadership. 
This was supported by the group 
which owes its allegiance to Sri 
Balraj Madhok. 

It is to be noted that the 
Gupta faction and the Madhok 
faction have nothing in common, 
but they were both humiliated in 
the past by the group in power 
in Delhi led by Sri Advani. 

Sri Madhok, it is to be realis- 
ed, has his own sphere of indu- 
ence and his long association 
with the RSS gave him an advan- 
tage. Secondly, his running 
campaign against the present 
Jana Sangh Chief, Sri Atal Behari 
Vajpai for being soft 
Smt Gandhi, has always won for 
Sri Madhok the support of the 
die-hards inside the party. 

Itis in this background that 
one has to understand Sri 
Madhok’s stand in the Sondhi 
affair. Sri Madhok sees in the 
Sondhi revolt an opportunity of 
making the most out of the new 
crisis without getting involved in 
an open confrontation with the 
leadership. 

Sri Sondhi has really no roots 
in the party and has always been 
looked upon as an untouchable- 
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cum-inscrutable by the party- 
leadership. Before the mid-term 
Lok Sabha poll last year, he was 
at first denied the party ticket 
but when he threatened to contest 
as an Independent, he was given 
the ticket for the New Delhi 
constituency. But the bulk of 
the RSS workers were withdrawn 
from Sri Sondhi’s constituency 
and were drafted to other consti- 
tuencies. 

Sri K.L. Gupta who had once 
resigned from the party and then 
rejoined it on the eve of the 
mid-term poll to contest the Sadar 
seat, wanted after his defeat to 
enter the Delhi Municipal Cor- 
poration after the resignation of 
Sri Hans Raj Gupta from Mayor- 
ship of Delhi after having held it 
for six terms. Sri Hans Raj 
Gupta, himself an industrialist 
and the leader of the RSS North 
Zone, was keen on going to Rajya 
Sabha but was persuaded not to 
press for it. 

Sri Sondhi’s revolt has thus 
brought to the surface all the 
pulls and pressures in the party 
leadership. It is reported that 
before Sri Sondhi revolted, a 
rapproachment between him and 
Sri Madhok was brought about 
through the good offices of a 
missionary chief. All these deve- 
lopments are bound to create new 
headaches for the All-India leader 
of Jana Sangh, Sri Atal Bihari 
Vajpayi. 

Sri Madhok, in the meantime, 
has been contacting the dissident 
group in Punjab, UP, Madhya 
Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir 
and Maharashtra. In Madhya 
Pradesh, considered to be a Jana 
Sangh stronghold, the loyalty of 
Gwalior Rajmata, Vijaya Raje 
Scindia, is in doubt, as there are 
ominous signs of her making 
overtures to quarters opposed 
to Jana Sangh. For the present 
Sri Madhok will work from be- 
hind the scene and Sri Sondhi 
will do the open work. 

In UP, the task of mobilising 
the dissidents has been entrusted 
to Sri P.D. Kapoor, a former 
Mayor of Lucknow who had 


recently resigned from the 
party as a protest against 
the RSS dictatorship. The 
main bases of rebels in 
(Continued on page 13) 
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Right 
Approach 
to 

Tribal 
Question 


KRANTI SEN 


THE framers of the Constitution 
realized that the tribals for- 
med a special segment of the poor 
and backward masses of India: 
they could not just be lumped 
together with the general mass of 
poor who constituted the vast 
majority of this country. That is 
why the Constitution provided 
for their special care and pro- 
tection for ten years, by which 
time it was hoped, their social and 
economic conditions would m- 
prove to the extent of their not 
being looked upon as more back- 
ward than the other backward. 

Ten years later, however, it 
was found necessary to continue 
the special protection. The pro- 
blem of their backwardness and 
other special problems of preserv- 
ing their own cultural identity 
while gradually drawing them 
into the mainstream of national 
life still remained as difficult of 
solution as ever. 

Largely it was due to the 
failure of the administration,— 
the short-sighted politician and 
the run-of-the-mill bureaucrat 
accustomed to looking upon every 
problem as one of law and order 
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—that tribal discontent grew into 
tribal unrest and finally into 
tribal violence. In North-East 
India, as in Nagaland and Mizo 
Hills, it took the form of armed 
rebellion aimed at secession. 
Large-scale tribal unrest was also 
witnessed in other parts of the 
country, for example in Bastar 
in Madhya Pradesh. 

While in the rest of India, the 
fabric of their social life has been 
destroyed in many places by 
wholesale uprooting of their 
villages where large industries 
like steel plants have been set up, 
in North-East India the continua- 
tion of the British policy of treat- 
ing tribal-inhabited areas as ‘‘Ex- 
cluded Areas’’ ostensibly to 
protect them from exploitation 
by non-tribals and to preserve 
their cultural identity against the 
onslaught of modern civilization, 
has failed to achieve either of the 
two objectivas. 

The Naga Hills, the Mizo Hills, 
the North East Frontier Agency 
(now Arunachal) were declared 
“Excluded Areas” and an “Inner 
Line” was created by the British 
in the last century. To enter into 
these areas, every non-tribal had 


-to take an “Inner Line Permit”. 


After independence, the late Dr 
Verrier Elwin persuaded Jawhar- 
lal Nehruto continue this isola- 
tionist policy. 

A great lover of the tribals, 
Nehru accepted Elwin’s sugges- 
tion out of his goodness. He 


thought, and rightly too, that | 


while education should spread 
and other amenities should be 
made available to the tribals, 
their society should not be allow- 
ed to be jeopardized or broken 
up by the negative features of 
industrial civilization. 

What has actually happened, 
however, is quite different from 
what Nehru wanted. The poli- 
tical leadership in Assam that 
came to power after independence 
was quite apathetic to the Nagas 
and wanted to rule them by force. 
The Naga urge for self-govern- 
ment was sought to be suppressed, 
While Indians in general and poli- 
tical parties in particular had no 
way of coming in touch with the 
Nagas, the American Baptist 
missionaries continued to pro- 
pagate anti-Indianism. The sup- 
pression of the Naga urge for 


autonomy onthe one hand and 
the anti-Indian propaganda of the 
American missionaries on the 
other, led to the armed rebellion 
for Naga sovereignty. 

Today, despite the existence 
ofa democratically elected Gov- 
ernment owing allegiance to the 
Constitution, the psychological 
alienation of the Nagas from the 
“Indians” persists. Emotional in- 
tegration with India still remains 
a farcry. The policy of keeping 
them in isolation has not helped 
to preserve their culture either. 
They are being progressively 
Westernized in their outward life, 
while their traditional virtues 
like honesty and truthfulness are 
giving way to greed and other 
forms of corruption. The huge 
amount of money that is being 
pumped into Nagaland for deve- 
lopment is also making them 
greedy and dishonest 

A non-Naga is debarred from 
doing business in Nagaland. The 
objective was laudable: to pre- 
vent the Nagas from exploitation 
by others. But if is a common 
practice now for a Marwari to 
take out business licence in the 
name of a Naga partner to cir- 
cumvent the law. Even otherwise, 
a class of quick-rich Naga con- 
tractors is emerging. The set- 
ting up of industries under 
private ownership is leading to 
sharp class divisions in Naga 
society to a degree which never 
existed before. 

As for helping the tribals to 
overcome their general backward- 
ness, the situation remains as lam- 
entable as ever. Take, for example, 
the case of employment. There are 
provisions for reserving Govern- 
ment jobs for Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes. But usually applicants 
with ‘Requisite qualifications” 
are not found from among the 
tribals and the jobs go to the non- 
tribals, 

One small instance will suffice. 
The Lok Sabha Committee on the 
Welfare of Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes examined the 
position of employment of Sche- 
duled Castes and Tribes in the 
State Bank and its subsidiaries. 
The following are some of the 
observations made by the Com- 
mittee in its Ninth Report placed 
before the House last month. 

The Committee noted with 
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“dissatisfaction” that though the 
SBI came into being in 1955, the 
Government orders for reserving 
jobs for Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes in its services were made 
applicable only in 1966. It was 
“distressed” to note that the per- 
centage of SC and ST in the sup- 
ervisory staff of the bank is 0.24 
and 0.02 respectively. It was 
“unhappy”? to learn that the 
Employment Exchanges could not 
sponsor the required number of 
SC and ST candidates in spite of 
the fact that there is a large 
number of educated SC and ST 
persons registered inthe Exchan- 
ges. The Committee was ‘“‘cons- 
trained to observe” that even 
after receiving the Home Minis- 
try’s communication on reserva- 
tion of jobs for SC and ST people 
in 1966, “there has been no per- 
ceptible improvement in the in- 
take” of these persons in the 
SBI and its subsidiaries. 

The case of SB] may be taken 
as representative of the position 
of SC and ST people in Govern- 
ment jobs in general. In private 
sector, where there is no such 
statutory reservations, the posi- 
tion is worse still. The reports 
of the Commissioner for Schedul- 
ed Castes and Tribes, despite the 
plethora of statistics quoted on 
the amount of money spent on 
various welfare schemes for the 
tribals, cannot hide the fact that 
the overall socio-economic condi- 
tions of the tribals continue to be 
as deplorable as ever. 

It isin this context thaf the 
need to have a fresh look at the 
tribal problem and to undertake 
research to work out a new stra- 
tegy of tribal development has to 
be viewed. So long, the anthro- 
pologists and social scientists 
have looked at the tribals and 
their problems from a purely 
academic and theoretical point 
of view, as if the tribals were an 
interesting specimen of homo 
sapiens rather than human beings 


, with flesh and blood. This de- 


tached, academic and ivory-tower 
approach has often led to wrong 
emphasis which seemed oddly out 
of fune with the realities of the 
situation. 

Recently, the Indian Council 
for Social Science Research and 
the Indian Institute of Advanced 
Study organized a conference of 
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anthropologists to consider prior- 


ities in tribal research. The object . 


was, as Prof S.C. Dube of the 
TIAS put it, “to come up with a 
national plan of research on the 
Scheduled Tribes geared to policy 
needs; a plan that can be imple- 
mented in such a way that its 
results become available at the 
end of two years.” 

But the participants seemed 
unable to get out of the tradi- 
tional rut of thinking and ap- 
proach. There was a lot of talk 
on child-bearing customs among 
the tribals, the need to preserve 
their folklore etc etc but very 
little that had immediate social 
relevance. Some of the partici- 
pants who occasionally did touch 
some practical aspects, either took 
the attitude of theoretical pole- 
mics or said something that show- 
ed their lack of understanding of 
the issues. 

For example, one participant, 
discussing the impact of modern- 
ization of tribals, objected to the 
very term “modernization”. This 
is what he had to say: “As 
modernization remains undefined 
and is likely to remain so, use of 
the phrase ‘involvement in the 
modernization process’ lends 
itself to objection. The pheno- 
menon under reference can be 
better understood in the concep- 
tual framework of social mobility, 
the trends and measures of indi- 
vidual and group mobility and 
their social frame of reference.” 

Another participant, a learned 
professor heading an institute of 
social studies, thought that the 
opening of new economic oppor- 
tunities was a cause of tribal 
unrest! This is what he said in 
his paper: “Much ofthe discon- 
tent is due to the participation of 
the tribes in the economic pro- 
cesses of the country, the impact 
of market economy on their 
traditional t economy, the 
problems of land and its aliena- 
tion, the rising tide of industriali- 
zation and the new economic 
opportunities opening up for the 
tribals”. 

By and large, the discussion 
was out of tune with what Pro- 
fessor Narul Hassan, Union Edu- 
cation Minister, who inaugurated 
the conference, expected the parti- 
cipants to do. He pointed out that 
tribal India asa whole could not 


be regarded as a homogenous and 
undifferentiated social category. 
While some of them had pro- 
gressed, others continued to 
remain outside the mainstream 
of national life. The Constitu- 
tion gives equal protection to all 
the groups that are scheduled as 
tribes, but some of these groups 
were obviously weaker and more 
vulnerable than the others and 
needed protection in a more 
ample manner than the rest. 

e also said that one must not 
forget those among the tribals 
who are not politically articulate 
and are not in a position to 
assert their rights. He felt that 
the plans of industrialization 
rarely considered the human pro- 
blems of the uprooted tribal 
people, nor did they envisage any 
systematic effort at rehabilitating 
them. 

Some non-tribals who entered 
the industrial] belts in tribal areas 
played a role which brought no 
credit to Indian culture and civi- 
lization and often treated the 
tribals as something less than 
human. Their land was ruth- 
lessly appropriated, their women 
folk were mercilessly exploited 
and child labour was employed 
on ridiculously low wages by 
outsiders. Therefore, he said, 
several measures had to be taken 
to stop further encroachment on 
their lands and exploitation of 
their women and children. 

He admitted he had “an un- 
easy feeling that our approach 
to tribal welfare and development 
has become routinized and is not 
producing results, In the mean- 
time the situation in the country 
and in’ the tribal areas, has 
changed so much that a new 
strategy of tribal development 
has become inevitable. Ours is a 
fast changing society. Human 
problems in the present context 
require quick and efficient hand- 
ling. They cannot be held in 
suspense until the results of pro- 
digious and long-term research 
become available.” 

He, therefore, wanted that the 
results of the researeh by anthro- 
pologists should begin to flow 
quickly to policy-makers and 
administrators so that the former 
could influence policy and enrich 
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Price Policy 
for 
Public Sector 


S. C. SRIVASTAVA 
and 
K. K. PANDE 


A probe into. the price policy 
of public undertakings in 
India clearly manifests that they 
are neither uniform nor based on 
any definite commercial princi- 
les. 
p Sometimes the prices are fixed 
onthe cost plus margin-basis, 
whereasin other cases they are 
determined on ‘no-profit-no- 
loss” basis or ““below-cost” basis 
or ‘«‘what-the-traffic-can-bear” 
basis or “parity” basis. Although 
in all the cases the general role 
of guidance is ordinarily laid 
down that the concerns should 
work as far as possible on ‘‘busi- 
ness principles”, yet in reality no 
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principles for pricing policy of 
public undertakings have been 
evolved. 

This is detrimental to stable 
growth. The public undertakings 
should follow surplus principle 
of price fixing which implies that 
the public undertakings should 
not only pay their way. but also 
make legitimate profits. 

In adeveloping economy like 
India, it is no longer possible to 
cling fast to the traditional con- 
cept that public enterprises should 
notearn profit on the ground that 
they are meant to serve the peo- 
ple. As Professor Arthur Lewis 
has observed, “It is folly to keep 
down prices in the nationalised 
industries, thereby raise private 
sectors’ profit and then to have 
to borrow these profits to finance 
investments in the nationalised 
industries. If the enterprises 
make no profit, the whole of its 
capital supply, initial and expan- 
sional, must come from the 
Government which will have to 
Taise the same either by increas- 
ing taxation which may be diffi- 
cult or inducing inflation which 
is also dangerous.” . 

Public enterprises have to play 
amore positive role in Indian 
economic development which is 
suffering from chronic paucity of 
capital for investments and where, 
therefore, much of the develop- 
mental activities have of necessity 
to fall onthe State. This makes 
it imperative for the State to 
realise a surplus from these un- 
dertakings to finance other deve- 
lopment activities. 

It has been argued that prices 
in public concerns should be 
fixed on the basis of the Marginal 
Cost principle so as to ensure the 
optimum allocation of resources. 
This principle will also lead to 
maximum output. However, 
there are several difficulties in 
measuring marginal costs which 
makes the calculation of cost 
arbitrary, specially where an in- 
dustry produces a number of 
items. 

In India, particularly because 
she is in the early stages of indus- 
trial development, the marginal 
cost in the short run is bound 
to be different from the long-run 
cost and hence it is necessary to 
take into account not only fhe 
current cost but to be able to 


forecast with some accuracy the 
cost in the future. Besides, Mar- 
ginal Cost principle means maxi- 
mum utilisation of output which 
cannot always be achieved since 
there is bound to be unutilised 
capacity in an industry. 

It would then appear that the 
concept of price, being equal to 
averageřcost, is mOre valid as a 
price theory for a developing 
economy like ours. However, 
this theory is hedged in by limi- 
tations arising out of the diffi- 
culties involved in correctly meas- 
uring all the inputs. The time 
factor is another important 
element in pricing. That is why 
it is argued that pricing in public 
enterprises should cover current 
cost as well as capital cost. 

Another suggestion often 
offered is to charge discriminat- 
ing prices for goods. This should 
be based on the classification of 
consumer goods and capital 
goods or on a classification of 
clientele. Since the policy of the 
Government in a developing 
economy is to encourage invest- 
ment and to discourage consump- 
tion,a policy of discriminating 
prices could be applied to achieve 
the result. For instance, coal, 
mineral, oil and electricity are all 
production as well as consump- 
tion goods and if prices are so 
arranged as to charge less for 
production purposes and more for 
consumption purposes, the Gov- 
ernment policy would become 
effective. Thus, a use having 
higher elasticity would be charged 
a lower price and a use having 
lower elasticity a higher 
price. 

However, the public sector 
in India has not entered in a 
large way into the production of 
consumer goods because it is felt 
that at this stage of the country’s 
economic development, large- 
scale investment in the consumer 
goods industry could be a mis- 
direction of the resources which 
may more profitably be used in 
setting up basic industries. Hence 
for some time there is no possi- 
bility of earning a surplus in the 
public sector by charging higer 
prices on consumer goods. 

Another argument which ma 
be put forward against the policy is 
that the distinction between capi- 
tal goods and the consumer goods 
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as the basis of price theory may 
lead to confusion and undesir- 
able situations. For example, it 
is quite possible unlessa blanket 
price policy is fixed for the con- 
sumer goods produced both by 
the public and private sectors, it 
would lead to a situation where 
the private industry would be 
able to offer lower prices for the 
consumer goods in the fields 
where the public sector operates. 

Prices may be discriminatory 
as between customers—those who 
are able to pay more, having to 
pay ahigher price for the same 
commodities, This is followed 
in Railways and is known as 
, charging ‘“‘what-the-traffic-will- 
bear.” This has proved to be a 
useful method for earning huge 
surpluses for the public enter- 

rises which can be re-invested 
or further development activities 
of the Government. 

The subject was discussed at 
the Ooty Seminar when Dr 
V.K.R.V. Rao cogently argued 
that public enterprises should play 
their part in the generation of sur- 
pluses or profits. He said: “pub- 
lic enterprises must be carried on 
a profit-making basis, not only 
in the sense that public enterprise 
must yield an economic price but 
must also get for the community 
sufficient resources for financing 
a part of the investment and 
maintenance expenditure of Gov- 
ernment. Increasingly, the share 
of the profit of public enterprises 
in financing the investment and 
maintenance expenditure of 
Government must keep on in- 
creasing. ; 

It is not only the expenditure 
on the public sector as such that 
will indicate the march of the 
economy towards its socialist 
goal. Even more important is 
the increasing role that the public 
sector must play for finding the 
resources needed for meeting both 
the maintenance and investment 
expenditure of the Government. 
This involves a price and profit 
policy in regard to public enter- 

rise which goes against the 
hitherto accepted opinions so far 
in regard to public enterprises. 

The theory of ‘‘no-profit-no- 
loss” in public enterprises is 
particularly inconsistent with a 
socialist economy and if pursued 
in a mixed economy, it will 
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hamper the evolution of the 
mixed economy into a socialist 
society. The sooner, therefore, 
the theory of no-profit-no-loss in 
publio enterprise is given up and 
the policy accepted of having a 
price and policy for public enter- 
prise such as will make the state 
increasingly reliant on its own 
resources—as distinct from taxing 
the personal incomes of its 
citizens—the quicker will be the 
evolution of a socialist society. 

The Taxation Enquiry Com- 
mission was also of the view that 
the ‘‘no-profit-no-loss” concept 
had no place in the Jong run ina 
developing economy. The Ran- 
goon Seminar on “Organisation 
and Administration of Public 
Enterprises in the InduStrial 
Field” held under the auspices of 
ECAFE came to the conclusion 
that the public enterprises should 
make a profit. And in view of 
the acute scarcity of capital re- 
sources in under-developed coun- 
tries a portion of this surplus 
should be made available for 
industrial development in the 
country as a whole while the other 
portion should be ploughed back 
into the industry itself for its 
further expansion. 

But thisdoes not imply that 
public enterprises in all circum- 
stances should earn profit. Some- 
times in the larger interest of the 
nation, public enterprises may 
have to sell at a loss or at ‘no- 
loss-no-profit’ basis. In fact, the 
growth ofthe national economy 
may require that certain products 


should be sold ata loss. It all 
depends upon what the commo- 


_ dity or service is, what part it 


plays in stimulating economic 
development and what the over- 
all effect on national income and 
saving would be. 

The private sector is always 
guided by profit motive and 
concerns itself with “net value 
added to its private account, 
while the public sector concen- 
trates on the net value added ta 
the national economy” as a whole. 
Dr Rao writing sometimes later 
observed that pricing policy in’ 
public-enterprises should be net 
value added to the national eco- 
nomy as a whole both in terms 
of national income and in terms 
of national savings and the funds 
available to the exchequer for 
social development programmes. 
“Sometimes, it may be making 
profits and at others suffering 
losses. It all depends on the 
commodity and the stage of eco- 
nomio development.” 

It is, therefore, high time that 
we finally abandon the hoary 
myth of the so-called principles 
of “no-profit-no-loss”’ for public 
enterprises and substitute for it 
more rational principle of maxi- 
misation of national income, 
national savings and national 
funds available for social deve- 
lopment programmes. Publio 
enterprises shall not indulge in 
profit making on the narrow in- 
tention of maximisation of pro- 
fits on the model of private 
sector. 





JANA SANGH FACES CRISIS (Continued from page 9) 


UP are known to be Kanpur and 
the western districts. 

The Bihar dissidents are also 
being approached to fight for 
the democratisation of the orga- 
nisation. 

Sri Sondhi will undertake a 
tour of the States with the bles- 
sings of the dissidents as well as 
the leaders opposed to the RSS. 

In Delhi, the Jana Sangh is 
also facing a serious crisis—the 
elections to the various com- 
mittees of the powerful Municipal 
Corporation are due and the 
factions are determined to grab 
power for their own men. Sri 
Balraj Khanna, who was denied 
Mayorship despite his long ex- 
perience in civic affairs, and who 


remained Deputy Mayor of Delhi 
for six terms, is bitter. He has 
wide influence in the Jana Sangh 
butis opposed by the RSS group. 
He is likely to support the dissi- 
dents in the All-India struggle, 
if he and his men do not get 
adequate representation in the 
committees in the civic body. 

In this background, the Jana 
Sangh is facing a sefious crisis 
and this may lead to the split of 
the All-India organisation soon 
into two—the Jana Sangh and 
the Democratic Jana Sangh. This 
may happen within a very short 
time, before or after the election 
of the party chief. At present, 
any compromise seems to be 
hardly in sight. 
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Self-Reliance 
and 
Economic 
Policy 


RUDDAR DATT 


Soon after the Indo-Pakistan war in December, 1971 

and the threat posed by the hostile postures of 
the Government of United States and the peoples’ 
Republic of China, the Government of India deci- 
ded to withstand the threats and pressures. The US 
Government decided to suspend its aid in the form 
of food or raw materials or equipment or spare 
parts. The courage shown by Prime Minister, Smt 
Indira Gandhi is remarkable in warding off attempts at 
political arm-twisting.This has once again focussed 
the attention of the Government towards the urgent 
ned for pursuing self-reliance as a goal of economic 
policy. 

Explaining the concept, Smt Gandhi observed: 
“‘Self-reliance does not mean insulating the economy 
completely. There will always be need for beneficial 
exchange of goods and services. We shall certainly 
need considerable time to absorb new technologies 
and equipment from outside. But we want to pay for 
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“the Fourth Plan Draft Outline stated: 


these goods and services increasingly through our 
export earnings.” Obviously, the Government of 
India is treating self-reliance as along-period equili- 
brium ın the balance of payments, whichis the only 
sensible meaning of the term. 

Since our imports have been around 6-7 per cent 
of national income, this concept of 93 per cent self- 
reliance has to be viewed in the over-all context of 
development. Explaining the concept of self-reliance, 
*Self-reliance 
not only means freedom from dependence on foreign 
aid but also involves the establishment of an accept- 
able minimum standard of livingfor the masses and a 
continuing rise in their standard. With self-reliance, 
therefore, has been linked the capacity for self sus- 
taining growth.” For the twin objectives of a higher 
living standard and freedom from foreign aid, self- 
reliance will imply: 

I. Increasing the rate of domestic saving and 
investment to a level of 16-17 per cent so that the 
national income grows at the rate of 6-7 per cent per 
annum; 

2. Attaining self-sufficiency in food and essen- 
tial raw materials; 

3. Attaining self-sufficiency in the production of 
defence equipment; 

4. Attaining self-sufficiency 
highly technical manpower; and 

5. Attaining self-sufficiency in the capital goods 
sector. 

The concept of 93-per cent self-reliance implies 
freedom from foreign aid at least in areas of crucial 
or strategic importance so that no foreign power can 
dare to give an effective threat to our national self- 
respect in times of an internal or international poli- 
tical crisis. With these basic premises of self-reliance, 
the nation has to pursue policies of import substi- 
tution and export promotion so as to achieve our 
cherished goal by 1980-81. This is not to suggest that 
economic policies followed in the earlier Plans did 
not take care of the objective of self-reliance. They 
did, but still there is much leeway to be covered. 

However, on the basis of our experience in the 
past, some economists think that self-reliance is a 
myth while others believe that the objective can be 
realised within a short period. It is, therefore, appro- 
priate that a careful examination of the arguments 
of these divergent schools of thought be made so as 
to delineate clear policies towards the goal of 93 per- 
cent self-reliance to be attained by 1980-81. 

There are two schools of thought on the question 
of self-reliance in the country. One school of thought 
which supports the continuance of foreign assistance 
has a suspicion about the existence of a contradiction 
between a fast rate of growth and self-reliance. The 
advocates of this school believe that self-reliance 
necessarily involves a lower rate of growth. 

Their argument runsin the following manner: 
To achieve a higher rate of increase of national 
income, an_ under-developed economy like India 
requires a highcr quantum of imports. It is unlikely 
that the level of exports can be pushed up to 
match the higher import bill. As a result, there is 
the problem of a foreign exchange gap and this 
necessitates the continuance of external assistance. 


in the creation of 
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Moreover, the rate of savingin the economy at pre- 
sent is around eight per cent of national income. Even 
if a capital-oufput ratio of two is a summed (although 
it is extremely low), it will not be possible to achieve 
a growth rate of more than 4 per cent per annum. In 
other words, the Plan target of achieving a faster 
rate of growth of 5-6 per cent per annum cannot be 
tealised. The sceptics also believe that the entire 
talk about self-reliance is a war ritual and as diplo- 
matic relations with United States improve, the 
Government would soften its public posture. Since 
foreign assistance has become a part of our culture, 
it is not possible to cut it off suddenly. 

The other school of thought believes that as a 
result of the easy availability of foreign assistance, 
our attitude towards consumption has undergone a 
change. Although the earlier Plan models conceived 
of a higher rate of saving with the growth of income, 
the fact of the matter is that in India, the rate of 
consumption has risen more rapidly, instead of the 
tate of saving. Sanne in the Indian economy touch- 
ed their peak level of nearly 11 per cent in 1963-64 
and thereafter have shown a decline. ‘Similarly, PL 
480 imports made the planners complacent about 
self-sufficiency, but the threat of the US Government 
to make commitments about PL 480 food aid on a 
month-to-month basis in 1965 awakened the Indian 
Government to the need for attaining self-sufficiency 
in food. 

The protagonists of self-reliance, therefore, plead 
that foreign aid dulls our capacities of domestic 
effort. In the words of Prof D.T. Lakdawala, 
foriegn aid is anti-growth and anti-saving but is 
consumption stimulating. 

Besides this, but for the aid received from inter- 
national agencies, all other aid is in the form of tied 
aid: As such, the cost of foreign aid is, according to 
Dr V.K.R.V. Rao, 10-20 per cent higher than world 
market prices for the same goods. If interest pay- 
ments are also included, this raises the burden of 
foreign aid still further. 

Moreover, during the 20-year period of planning, 
despite the shortfalls in implementation and other 
natural or institutional bottlenecks, the country has 
heen able to build capacity in machine goods sector 
as also to create a cadre of technical personnel. The 
country, by establishing machine and capital goods 
industries, has also been able to meet a substantial 
component of its defence needs internally. In food, 
a break-through has been achieved. The upshot of 
the arguments of the protagonists is that the country 
has already accepted the path of self-reliance. All 
that they intend is to accelerate our progress towards 
self-reliance in a short time. This school believes 
that self-reliance can be realised in the short period 
provided the following supporting measures are also 
undertaken: 

(a) The nation adopts an income and price 
policy which ensures a better system of income-dis- 
tribution in the economy so that the richer sections 
are prevented from conspicuous consumption and at 
the same time, the poorer sections do not finda 

aora erosion of their income with a rise of price 
evel. 

(b) The system of public distribution in case of 
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afticles of essential consumption is improved. 

(c) Industrial units, whether in the public or in 
the private sector, adhere to the criteria of cost-effi- 
ciency. 

(d) The industrial pattern which has been allow- 
ed to grow on the pattern of foreign collaboration 
will have to be restricted. 

Between these two extremes, the moderates among 
the group of economists argue that the Government 
policies have deliberately cut down the growth of 
such industries which would have taken us nearer 
to the goal of self-reliance. The controversies over 
the public and private sectors, licensing policies with 
respect to big business houses have all produced a 
dampening effect on investments. Besides this, pub- 
lic-sector expansion has not resulted in the creation 
of higher surpluses for investment and growth. As 
against it, big business houses, eager for expansion, 
have been discouraged or disallowed to take up in- 
dustrial investments in areas reserved for the public 
sector. The rate of expansion of the industrial sector 
has, therefore, become slow, more so ina period of 


` booming agriculture. The moderates that the Govern- 


ment should carefully re-examine the impact of its 
policies regarding industrial growth so a8 to remove 
any adverse effects of such policies on self-reliance. 
The moderates believe that self-reliance is a reali- 
sable objective but it shall take the country about 15 
years to attain this objective. 


Progress Towards Self-Reliance 


Self-reliance is a relative concept. It does not mean 
economic isolation. It does not mean total freedom 
from foreign aid. It however, implies more self-re- 
liance in a larger number of commodities and sectors. 
It would be appropriate to analyse whether the Indian 
economy after 20 years of planning has moved to- 
wards self-reliance. 

Food self-sufficiency has been an objective of 
our policy ever since the inception of planning. As 
is evident from Table 1, it was in 1956 that our 
food imports were 2.3 per cent of total food avail- 
ability, but after that the proportion of food imports 
touched the peak of 14.1 per cent in 1966. However, 
asa consequence of the impact of high yielding 
varieties program and also the good fortune of hay- 
ing four consecutive good rain years (1968 to 1971), 
food imports have come down to only 2.2 per 
cent of total availability. In other words, despite 
the fact that population grew from 363 million in 
1951 to 564 million in 1971, the per capita availabi- 
lity of foodgrains has gone up from 395 grams per 
day in 1951 to 457 grams per day in 1971. 

In case, the government had decided to have a 
buffer stock of about four million tonnes instead of 
creating a buffer stock of 8.5 million tonnes, we 
could dispense with food imports altogether 
in 1971. But this should not create a sense of 
complacency because the tempo of increase in food- 
grains production has to be sustained and u:xless as 
a result of family planning effort, birth rate comes 
down, self-sufficiency attained in foodgrains can be 
threatened in times of a drought. However, the 
achievement of higher foodgrains production has 
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Table 1 
FOODGRAINS PRODUCTION IMPORTS AND NET AVAILABILITY 





Year Population Net production of Imports Net avail- Imports as percen- 
Soodgrains ability tage of net avail 
ability 
(Million tonnes) 
1951 363.4 48.16 4.80 52.37 9.2 
1956 397.8 60.71 1,44 62.70 2.3 
1961 442.7 71.93 3.50 75.59 4.6 
1962 453.1 72.58 3.64 76.58 4.8 
1963 463.9 70.27 4.56 74.84 6.1 
1964 475.2 70.58 6.27 78.08 8.0 
- 1965 486.8 78.17 7.46 84.56 8.8 
1966 498.9 63.30 10.36 73.50 14.1 
1967* 511.3 64,95 8.67 73.90 11.7 
1968* 524.1 á 83.17 5.69 86.73 6.6 
1969* 537.2 82.26 3.87 85.75 4.5 
1970* 550.0 87.06 3.63 89.49 4.1 
971* 564.2 94.33 2.10 94.06 2.2 
*Provisional 


Note: Net availability =net production+ net imports+-Change in government stocks. 
Source: Government of India,Economic Survey 1971-72 


certainly brought the country nearer to its goal of 
a self-reliant economy. Attainment of self-sufficiency 
in food will reduce the accumulating burden of PL 
480 loans. Besides this, it will reduce our require- 
ments of foreign exchange for consumption 
goods. \ 


National Defence 


The lessons of three wars in the post-independ- 
ence period (1962, 1965 and December, 1971) make 
it imperative for India to pursue a policy of self- 
_ reliance in defence production. The recent detente 
between the US and Chinese Government is antago- 
nistic to our interests. 

A second factor which has to be reckoned with 
in the matter of defence is the rapid obsolescence of 
the weapons. For modernisation of our defence 
armour, it is vitally necessary to deploy resources 
for research and development. 

Thirdly, the Indian Government has always 
taken an independent position on international 
issues consistant with our policy of non-alignment. 
For the continuance of sucha policy, it is essential 
that considering the size of our armed forces, the 
fourth largest in the world, it is neither desirable 
nor feasible for India to continueto remain depen- 
dent on outside powers for our essential defence 
requirements, The need for absorbing most sophisti- 
cated techniques of production for defence equip- 
ment with aresearch and development base of our 
own, need hardly to be emphasized. India is already 
producing Hunters, Gnats and Canberras. By 1974, 
MIG~21 will be produced in the country and by 
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1980’s the project for an advanced strike aircraft 
will be completed. Besides, India should go in for a 
bomber to replace Canberras. In addition, India has 
to develop an integrated air defence system equipped 
with surface to air missiles, radar controlled anti- 
aircraft guns etc. 

In view of the United States entering. the Indian 
Ocean, our naval force shall also require stréngthen- 
ing by adding to our defence stock submarines, 
missile boats, missile frigates, and other ancillary 
long-range reconnaissance, surveillance and other 
anti-submarine equipment. 

For the army, in place of centurians, Vijayanta 
tanks will have to be created besides medium artil- 
lery and anti-tank equipment. 

In 1970-71, India spent Rs 1,242 crores on 
defence. Even assuming that, defence expenditure 
continues to be about 3.3 to 3.5 per cent of GNP as 
at present, India will cross the Rs 2,000- crore mark 
by 1980-81. It may be quite possible that if the out- 
side powers assume more threatening postures. India 
may be forced to step up the defence effort still 
further. The need for long-range defence planning 
with greater self-reliance has acquired a new urgency 
and significance in view of the Sino-American atti- 
tudes towards the Indian sub-continent. Relatively 
speaking, we have travelled enough since 1962, but 
much more still remains to be accomplished for 
self-reliance in defence production. 

Major component of the balance of payments is 
represented by balance of trade. The Percentage 
value of exports to the value of imports can be used 
as an index of self-reliance. In recent years, there has 
been a rise in exports so much so that during 1970-71, 
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for the first time in the post-independence period, 
exports accounted for 93.8 per cent of imports. 
Table 2 


TREND OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
IN INDIA 


(Rs crores (In post-devaluation rates) 


Year Imports Exports Exports as per- 
cent of imports 
1951-52 1379 1106 80.2 
1955-56 1024 922 90.0 
1960-6] 1768 997 56.4 
1965-66 2194 1264 57.6 
1970-71 1624 1524 93.8 


Er aaas 
Source; Compiled from Commerce Annual, 1971, p. 11 


Two strategies have been debated to close the 
balance of trade gap—Export promotion and Import 
substitution. Greater emphasis was laid during the 
Second and the Third Plans on Import substitution 
because there was a general feeling of pessimism about 
export promotion. During the period between 
1950-51 and 1960-61, exports did not rise significan- 
tly, but sneaked up only marginally. This was due 
to the fact that as world income rises, the demand 


for traditional goods, does not rise propor- 
tionately, and India could export only tra- 
ditional goods. Since for a developing country, 


the demand for capital goods imports rises fast dur- 
ing the initial period of development, the balance of 
trade gap continued to widen during the Second 
and the Third Plans. The steep fall in agricultural 
production resulted in wiping outa considerable 
part of the exportable surplus in traditional items 
also. On the other hand, it led to an inorease in the 
demand for foodgrains and other essential raw mate- 
rials, The failure of exports to rise and a continuous 
increase in imports led to widening trade gap. The 
Government was, therefore, forced to adopt the fol- 
lowing trade policy which aimed at: : 

(i) Encouraging those industries which increase 
import substitution. 

(ii) Encouraging schemes of export promotion 
through import entitlement as also the diversification 
of exports so that the share of non-traditional items 
in our foreign trade could be increased. 


Import Substitution 


An important index of self-reliance is the pro- 
gress in import subsitution. During the last twenty 
years of industrialisation, the share of imports in 
total availability of output has registered a signifi- 
cant decline. However, if, despite growth in domestic 
production, the share of imports has increased, it is 
largely due to the expanding needs of a developing 
economy for raw materials, components and spares 
and sophisticated machinery. The changing share of 
sone production in total availability is given in 

able 2. 
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MINISTER DENIES AGAIN 


Yor special correspondent’s reply fo my 

letter appearing on page 17 of the issue of 
‘Mainstream’ dated May 27, 1972, obviously 
makes a poor defence of his mis-reporting. 1 
wish he were correct at least where facts were 
concerned. By restating a wrong position or 
by distorting a clear exposition of views, he 
has only betrayed the ethics of honest journa- 
lism. Can he challenge the statement that I 
or any of my sons or daughters or grand 
children ever transferred any land? 

My views on the Land Ceiling issue are 
clearly stated in my letter reproduced in your 
journal and I can remain responsible to my 
conscience if I do not divulge what others had 
said at the meeting. 


Niti Raj Singh 
Minister in the Ministry of 
Law & Justice 
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An analysis of Table 2 reveals that in basic in- 
dustries like iron and steel, aluminium, fertilizers, 
petroleum etc, considerable increases in domestic 
production have reduced the share of imports in 
total availability. Substantial progress has also been 
achieved in consumer durables like bicycles, electric 
fans etc in which the country has also been able to 
generate an export surplus. 

Significant increase in the production of man- 
made fibres has practically wiped out their imports. 
Even in essential raw materials, like raw cotton, raw 
jute, caustic soda and soda ash, increase in domestic 
production has reduced the share of imports. Al- 
though India has become self-sufficient in paper and 
paperboards, much leeway remains to be covered in 
stepping up domestic production of newsprint. 

Development of technical skills or know-how is 
an important component of self-reliance. Under- 
developed countries can somehow manage to mobi- 
lise resources for growth, but in the absence of an 
adequate supply of technical manpower, they con- 
tinue to remain dependent on foreign experts. India 
has been able to develop considerable indigenous ex- 
pertise to meet the manpower requirements of steel, 
fertilizers, oil exploration and refining, power genera-, 
tion and petrochemicals. Besides this, the private 
sector has also developed a pool of technicians and 
engineers. As a consequence, indigenous experts 
have replaced their counterparts in these fields. How- 
ever, India is deficient in the adaptation and use of 
new products and processes. This is due to our 
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Table 3 


CHANGING SHARE OF DOMESTIC PRODUC- 
TION IN TOTAL AVAILABILITY 





Imports as per cent of total 








availability 

1950-51 1960-61 1969-70 
Tron and steel 25.2 35.7 8.0 
Aluminium 72.8 68.1 1.8 
Nitrogenous fertilizer 83.9 na. 51.8 
Kerosene 100.0 na. 17.8 
Caustic soda 64.7 211 neg. 
Newsprint 100.0 76.0 80.4 
Soda ash 40.0 39.6 neg. 
Paper and paperboards 23.2 7.4 1.8 
Sugar machinery 100.0 19.3 1.3 
Textile machinery n.a. 69.1 31.3 
Machine tools 89.8 64.8 42.8 
Raw cotton 21.8 16.4 11.9 
Raw jute 35.1 8.6 6.5 
Sewing machines 41.1 0.3 0.3 
Man-made fibre and yarn n.a. 25.4 2.5 
Bicycles 64.7 211 neg. 
Nore: n. a. means ‘not available’; neg. means 

‘negligible’. 
Source : Eastern Economist Annual Number, 1972, 
p. 1257. 


neglect of research and development (R&D). To 
bridge the widening techrfological gaps and attain 
self-reliance in technical manpower, it is essential that 
the country allocates more resources to R &D. 

There are many areas of import substitution in 
which there is scope for more efforts so as to achieve 
greater self-reliance. Firstly, considerable scope for 
import saving exists in raw cotton, oils and fats. 
For instance, the cultivation of long-staple Egyptian 
cotton should be increased. Some success has been 
achieved in this direction and output of cotton is on 
the increase. Besides this, maximum extraction of oil 
is not done from oil seeds. In this way cheaper oils 
can be used for hydrogenation so as to release oil 
seeds like groundnuts which possess a ready inter- 
national demand for export. 

Secondly, it is essential to make use of unutilised 
capacity in fabrication of industrial machinery as 
also in steel. For instance, India exported iron ore 
worth Rs 300 crores during the period of three years 
between 1968-69 to 1970-71, but its own steel plants 
showed a fall in capacity utilisation. According to 
the Report of the Ministry of Steel and Mines, the 
rate of capacity utilisation in Rourkela came down 
to 56 per cent in 1970-71 and that of Durgapur was 
as low as 43 per cent. Even in the private sector, 
Indian Iron and Steel Company showed a capacity 
utilisation of 62 per cent in 1970-71 as against 70 
per cent in 1969-70. To meet our domestic require- 
ments of steel, India is, therefore, exporting Iron ore 
mostly to Japan and, in turn, importing finished 
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steel. Such a policy only highlights our failure to 
make use of the capacities created. If steel produc- 
tion is rapidly increased, it can be a good source of 
import substitution. 

Thirdly, import substitution can be promoted by 
replacing new materials available in the country with 
the conventional materials. For instance, the use of 
aluminium in place of copper for cables and con- 
ductors has already resulted in reduction of copper 
imports. Similarly, substitution of lastics for mak- 
ing containers, tubings and even sheeting can help 
us reduce the imports of steel and other non-ferrous 
metals. Another possibility of replacing steel is its 
substitution by aluminium builders’ hardware, for 
furniture making etc, 

Fourthly, there is need for expanding coal-based 
fertilizer for nitrogen as against naptha-based ferti- 
lizers. The expanding demand for fertilizers can be 
met by raising domestic production and this can 
result in saving of foreign exchange. 

Lastly, it is quite possible to make a_ big effort 
towards self-sufficiency in chemicals and drugs. 


Export Promotion 


All the measures listed above can lead to import 
substitution. Ifa choice has to be made between 
the policies of export promotion and import subs- 
titution, it would be much more desirable to opt for 
import substitution because the multiplier effect both 
in terms of income and employment of policy of 
import substitution is decidely greater than that of 
export promotion. 

There are several factors which indicate that im- 
ports are likely to continue at a fairly high rate for 
quite some time. Among them can be listed: 

(i) Increasing diversification of our economy shall 
necessitate greater imports of capital goods and 
equipment. . . 

(ii) The burden of debt serving which includes 
interest payments and amortisation is of the order 
of Rs 450 crores for 1971-72 and its payment will 
require the generation of an export surplus. 

(iii) To absorb modern technologies in a number 
of areas, the country is required to continue imports 
of equipment as well as technical experts. 

(iv) Trade deficits are still continuing. 

Commerce Annual has made a projection of our 
foreign trade during 1970-71 to 1980-81. The 
tationale of the projection is the likely trends in 
imports. The Mid-term Appraisal of the Fourth 
Plan envisaged that the imports of the country 
would increase from Rs 1,669 crores in 1970-71 to 
Rs 2,383 crores in 1973-74, signifying an increase 
of 43 per cent in three years or an annual com- 
pound growth rate of about 12.6 per cent. Assuming 
that in the subsequent period, the rise of imports 
would be in the neighbourhood of 6-7 per cent per 
annum, the average rise in imports works out to be 
around eight per cent. : 

In order to make debt service payments, the 
policy imperative isto generate an export surplus 
of the order of Rs 500 crores in 1980-81. Since 
the import bill is estimated to be around Rs 3,600 
crores, exports must increase to a level of Rs 4,100 
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Table 4 


PROJECTION OF FOREIGN TRADE OF 
INDIA: 1970-71 TO 1980-81 





1970-71 1980-81 Total Average 
Rs crores increase annual 
rate of 
? increase 
(Per cent) 
Imports 1,669 3,605 116 8.0 
Exports 1,535 4,105 167 10.3 
Balance of 
Trade —134 +500 





SOURCE : Commerce Annual Number, 1971 


crores. Consequently, exports must increase at the 
annual rate of about 10 per cent per annum. 
During the last twenty years, Indian exports 
increased barely at the rate of 2.4 per cent per annum 
while world exports increased at the rate of 7.3 per 
cent per annum. The record of our export promotion 
efforts has been dismal. But during 1968-69 and 
1970-71 exports have expanded by about 28 per cent 
during in three years. This is due to the fact that 
more and more non-traditional items are entering 
our exports, Besides this, with a spurt in agricul- 
tural production, devaluation has also benefited our 
exports. It would be over-optimism to assert that 


the new objective is easily realisable, rather it would 
be desirable to mount a massive export drive 
through an element of compulsion to achieve self- 
reliance. This will require the following measures: 

(i) Imposition of heavy ‘excise duties on items 
earmarked for export, with a provision for their 
periodic review. : 

(ii) Linking all import licences with export pro- 
motion. 

(iii) Linking industrial policy to export promotion 
so that 75 percent of the additional production is 
earmarked for export. 

(iv) To develop our exports with the Soviet 
Union and other Socialist countries of Eastern 
Europe. 

(v) To develop an aggressive infra-structure 
policy in foreign trade so that our foreign trade is 
carried in Indian ships. At present only 22 per cent 
of our foreign trade is carried in our ships. Besides, 
shipping, banking and insurance should also be 
developed to handle foreign trade needs. 

(vi) To improve our trade with developing coun- 
tries. 

Economic historians bear testimony to the fact 
that periods of rapid spurt in food production are 
precisely the periods of high population growth 
potential. This fact has been amply demonstrated 
in India. It was only in 1966, when the imports of 
foodgrains touched a record level of 10.36 million 
tonnes that the Government of India realised the 
need for making a crash program of High Yielding 
Varieties with requisite doses of fertilizers. During 
1971, imports of foodgrains declined to 2.1 million 
tonnes. In other words, the goal of self-reliance 











Table 5 
INFLOW OF FOREIGN ASSISTANCE : GROSS AND NET 
Rs crores 
1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 1970-91 1971-72* 
Estimates 
I. Gross Disbursement of 1134 1196 903 856 791 7178 
which: (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 
a) P L 480 food 338 285 131 128 57 52 
b) PL 480 non-food 22 57 27 42 32 43 
c) Other food assistance 70 45 55 19 36 31 
II. Total Food Aid (etc) 408 330 186 147 93 83 
(36.0) (27.6) (20.6) (17.2) (11.8) (10.7) 
III. Gross aid excluding 726 866 717 709 698 ` 695 
food aid (I-II) (64.0) (72.4) (79.4) (82.8) (88.2) (89.3) 
IV. Total debt servic- 274 333 375 412 450 450 
ing (24.1) (27.8) (41.5) (48.1) (56.8) (57.8) 
a) Amotrtisation pay- 160 211 236 268 290 284 
ment 
b) Interest payment 114 122 139 144 160 166 
V. Net flow of assis- 452 533 342 297 248 245 
tance (39.9) (44.6) (37.9) GAD GLA (31.5) 
*Provisional 


SOURCE: Combined from Economic Suryey 1971-72 and 1969-70 
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with reference to food seems to be within reach. 
We have to sustain and spread the technological 
revolution in agriculture. This shall enable us to 
get rid of PL 480 aid. 

Similarly, the Chinese attack in 1962 awakened 
our nation to become self-sufficient in defence. The 
production of aircraft, Vijayanta tanks and other 
naval equipment as also weapons of defence gives a 
vivid testimony to our progress towards self-reliance 
in defence. 

In iron and steel, locomotives, machine tools, ce- 
ment, fertilizers, etc a much greater proportion of 
domestic demand is being met by home production. 
Consequently, the economy has been able to build an 
industrial base. We have to enlarge this base so that 
in the capital-goods sector the country can become 
self-reliant. For this purpose, the public sector has 
to be geared up to the new imperatives for the crea- 
tion of a self-generating economy. 

In the process of creating capital goods indus- 
tries, cadres of technical personnel have now been 
trained in strategic and crucial sectors of the economy. 
This was evident in our negotiations with USSR 
Government for the Bokaro Steel Plant. The Govern- 
ment of India impressed upon the USSR represen- 
tatives to cut down the import costs of technical ex- 
perts. This meant a saving of Rs 200 crores of foreign 
exchange to the Government of India. 

Moreover, during recent years, there has been a 
rise in exports so much so that during 1970-71, for 
the first time in post-independence, exports accoun- 





ted for 93.8 per cent of imports. This trend needs to 
be sustained. 

Similarly, foreign assistance is on the decline and 
if the nation determines to boost up exports and 
consistently endeavour for import substitution, it 
shall be possible to bring down external assistance 
to a level that the country would be able to manage 
repayment out of its export surplus. Already, exter- 
nal assistance, net of food aid and debt-servicing 
charges has come down from Rs. 452 crores in 1966-67 
to Rs 245 crores in 1971-72. (See Table 5). 

To sum up, self-reliance is a laudable objective. 
The US threat of stopping foreign aid can act as a 
blessing in disguise if the tempo of the movement 
for self-reliance is backed by concrete steps in this re- 
gard. Self-reliance is feasible by1980-81. Hitherto, self- 
reliance was merely a slogan. In view of the changed 
political context, self-reliance is vital for our survival 
and national self-respect. However, the objective of 
self-reliance shall necessitate an orientation in our 
attitudes towards consunption and saving, it will 
make imperative a certain measure of financial discip- 
line and Sacrifices on the part of the community. For 
securing the willing co-operation of the people, how- 
ever, it will be necessary that an efficient system of 
public distribution of essential articiles of consump- 
tion is established; and secondly, the nation deci- 
des to ensurea proggressive and just income-and- 
price policy so that the real income of the vulner- 
able sections does not fall. The Fifth Plan has to 
accord this objective a high priority. 
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KISAN’S DAYS OF HOPE 


“Tebhaga 
Chai” 


SUNIL SEN 


w= the end of the Second World War and 
the defeat of Fascism, a period of popular up- 
surge opened in India. Dr Ramesh Majumdar makes 
a curious statement: “The end of the Second 
World War in 1945 also marked the end of India’s 
struggle for freedom which had commenced just 
about a quarter of a century before.’! On the con- 
trary, india entered anew period of liberation strug- 
gle that witnessed INA release campaign, revolt of 
the ratings of the Royal Indian Navy, strike struggles 
of the working class, and millitant agrarian struggles. 
There was of course a marked difference. In the pre- 
vious period the struggle for independence was in- 
variably led by the Congress, in this period it was led 
mainly by the Communists who had established their 
dominant position in trade unions and Kisan Sabha. 





Dr Suni] Sen who is the Head of the Department of History, 
Rabindra Bbarati University, Calcutta, himself participated in 
this great agrarian struggle of the forties. This contribution 
forms part of his forttcoming book, Agrarian Struggle in Bengal 
1946-47, to be published by the People’s Publishing House 
(P) Ltd, New Delhi. 
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The historical fact cannot be obliterated that in this 
riod tiny Communist parties put themselves at the 
ead of liberation struggle and emerged as a power- 
ful force throughout East Asia.2 The victory of the 
Chinese Revolution was in the offing. 

After assuming office, the labour Government 
of Britain announced that an election, not held since 
the beginning of the War, would be held in India. 
The results of the election held in the beginning of 
1946 were revealing. What a great force the Muslim 
League had become was evident. It won all the 30 
Muslim seats in the Central Assembly, and 427 of 
the 482 Muslim seats in the provincial legislatures. 
The Congress won an overwhelming success in the 
general constituencies; all other groups faded into 
insignificance.* In Bengal only three Communists were 
elected to the Assembly : Jyoti Basu, Ratanlal Brah- 
man and Rupnarayan Ray. The victory of Rupna- 
rayan, a poor Rajbansi peasant, created a stir among 
the peasants. He was the first kisan member of the 
Assembly who defeated the Congress candidate, Bha- 
besh Sing, a Rajbansi landowner; the candidates 
put up by the Kshatriya Samity were defeated in the 
primary elections.‘ Evidently the Kisan Sabha hada 
strong base in Dinajpur. 

The situation took a radical turn in February 
1946. There was a popular upheaval in Calcutta on 
the occasion of Rashid Ali Day; for three days Cal- 
cutta witnessed mighty demonstrations, in which stu- 
dents took a prominent part, demanding release of 
Abdur Rashid, an INA prisoner to whom clemency 
was refused." Almost simultaneously there started 
the rising of the ratings of the Royal Indian Navy. 
On February 18, 1946, the revolt of the ratings began 
in Bombay; if quickly spread to Karachi and Madras. 
Responding to the call of the Central Naval Strike 
Committee the industrial workers of Bombay, led by 
the Communist Parfy, observed hartal and came out 
in the streets. For three days (February 21-23) Bom- 
bay was in the vortex of an upheaval; British troops 
were called in, and shootings took a toll of 250 lives. 
Indeed, as the Central Naval Strike Committee de- 
clared in a manifesto : “For the first time the blood 
of men in the services and of men in the streets flow- 
ed together in a common cause.” Finally, on Febru- 
ary 23 under the pressure of Vallabhbhai Pate 
the Central Naval Strike Committee decided to 
surrender. ® 

Despite the defeat of the revolt of the ratings, 
the popular upsurge continued, which revealed the 
new mood of the masses. There was widespread strug- 
gle of the working class; the climax was reached on 
July 29, 1946, when there was a complete general 
strike in Calcutta in support of the strike of post 
and telegraph employees. On July 26 the Eastern 
Economist wrote : “The strike wave has spread far - 
and wide. It has brought in its compass, mills, fac- 
tories, workshops, presses, offices, banks, schools, 
waterworks, power-houses, railways, buses, and 
even government departments....What is more sig- 
nificant, the epidemic has also begun to spread in 
rural areas. For the first time in the memory of 
the living generation, one hears of agricultural work- 
ers refusing to work for the zamindar, if their de- 
mands are not conceded.”” Yet, apparently, there 
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was all quiet on the agrarian front; peasants did 
not rise in struggle in this tumultuous period. The 
reasons are not clear. Jt seems that peasants were 
watching events and waiting for the harvesting season 
which was the normal period of bargadars’ struggle. 

Quite clearly, a revolutionary situation had come. 
The Communist Party of India decided to give “bold 
and militant leadership” to the developing struggles 
of workers, peasants and state’s people. In its 
8,090 word document, Forward to Final Struggle, 
adopted on August 5, 1946, it was noted that 
“Indian freedom movement has entered its 
final phase.” What was envisaged was a 
“national democratic revolution” with the central 
slogan of “all power to the people, for a constituent 
assembly based on adult suffrage with proportional 
representation and complete self-determination to 
every national unit”. The immediate task was to 
build up a “joint front of all patriotic parties” 
(such as the Congress, Muslim League, Communist 
Party and other left parties). The policy of compro- 
mise pursued by the Congress and Muslim 
League with regard to “the British Plan” and 
popular struggles came in for severe criticism. Yet 
it was hoped that the Congress and Muslim League 
could be pressurised to join the “joint front”. The 
Resolution noted the undisputed fact that “the pea- 
santry is lagging behind the working class in this 
phase of mass upheavals”. It gave the call of unlea- 
shing and leading peasant struggles for “abolition 
of landlordism”. It was assumed that “the revolu- 
tionary upsurge” would continue so that the Com- 
munist Party could, by leading popular struggles, 
build a ‘joint front” for final assault for power”. 

Meanwhile the national situation was taking an 
ominous turn. Neither the nationalists nor the Left 
could understand how deep communalism had pene- 
trated in the country. In the absence of an agrarian 
movement jt was relatively easy for the vested in- 
terests, backed by powerful political leaders, to 
spread the poison of communalism. On August 
16, 1946, the city of Calcutta witnessed, the 
beginning of a tidal wave of communal 
killing which was to sweep over India in 
the last days of the British raj. The origin of the 

reat Calcutta killing was a political demonstration 

by the Muslim League which had given thecall of 
“direct action.” Within four days the death-roll 
mounted to something like 4,000. Never before had 
communal riots assumed such a terrible form any- 
where in the country 

The Statesman gave a vivid account of the horrors 
of Calcutta killing: “In many areas Calcutta is like 
a town that has just known air-raid. On all sides are 
death, injuries, destruction. Houses"have been des- 
troyed with the men, women and children in them. 
Men have returned home in the evening to find neither 
home nor wife or children.”’® The nationalists or the 
left could do little to stop the riots or to keep them 
localised. Early in October, riots broke out in Noa- 
khali in East Bengal where Muslims killed Hindus. 
The news of Noakhali riots spread to Bihar where 
Hindus killed Muslims. As Nehru put it: “There 
appears to be a competition in murder and bru- 
tality,71° 
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Communal riot appeared to be the dominant 
feature of Indian politics; democratic movement was 
in shambles. 

In this grim background Bengal Provincial Kisan 
Sabha gave the call for tebhaga struggle in Septem- 
ber 1946. It was ademand for two-thirds share of 
the crop for bargadars, a demand recommended by 
the Land Revenue Commission, 1940. The kisan 
leaders addressed public mee‘ings that were not 
always largely attended, and leaflets written in very 
simple language were distributed; demonstrations 
followed in some villages with such slogans as Inqilab 
Zindabad | Nij Kholane Dhan Tolo | (Stack paddy in 
your khamar), Tebhaga Chai 1 (We want tebhaga). 
The Kisan Sabha enrolled volunteers, who marched 
across the villages, shouting slogans and distributing 
leaflets. The time for action came in the harvesting 
season, and the first clash between peasants and the 
police that heralded the bargadar revolt occurred in 
Atwari police station in Dinajpur district. 

As we have already noted, Dinajpur was a strong- 
hold of the Kisan Sabha. In 1939, the adhiars had 
launched a struggle that ended in defeat. The kisan 
movement recovered between 1940 and 1945. In March 
1946, Rupnarayan was elected to the Legislative As- 
sembly. In November, the Kisan Sabha began prepa- 
rations for the tebhaga struggle. Sushil Sen went to 
Rampur village in Atwari police station to 
Start the movement. Presumably, Rampur was ex- 
pected to serve as an example to other villages. The 
Kisan Sabha which was centred in Rampur had esta- 
blished village level committees throughout Atwari; 
it was a centre of the adhiar struggle of 1939. The 
leaders of this struggle, Ramlal Sing, Pathal Sing, 
Rajen Sing, came from contiguous Balia village. 
Bhaben Sing, Ramlal’s grandson, and Naba Sing, 
Pathal’s son, represented the new generation of kisan 
cadres. Sushil Sen held a baithak attended by about 
one hundred kisan cadres, and the decision of laun- 
ching the struggle was taken. 

On the following morning when the volunteers 
went to cut the paddy inthe land of Phuljhari, a 
bargadar, the police came and arrested Sen. This 
had no deterrent or restraining effect; next morning 
the peasants went to cut paddy in the same Village. 
Again the police came, and as they started beating 
the peasants, Dipsari, a young Rajbansi widow, wav- 
ing a lathi rushed to them and the volunteers armed 
with lathis followed her. There was a clash and the 
police beat a retreat; things had certainly changed 
since 1939. The news of the clash spread and there 
was a temporary lull.1! 

Soon after this incident, leading functionaries of 
the district met in a hurriedly convened meeting in 
Thakurgaon town. There could be no mistake about 
the mood of the masses manifested inthe Atwari- 
clash. It was decided that leading functionaries 
would immediately go into hiding to evade arrest 
and guide the movement. The slogans remained un- 
changed; the general directive was tò stack the pad- 
dy in bargadar’s khamar. Bibhuti Guha, Ajit Ray, 
Sushil Sen (who had just been released on bail), 
Gurudas Talukdar, Sunil Sen, Janardan Bhattacharya 
Basanta Chatterjee, Kali Sarkar, Sudhir Samajpati 
went underground to take charge of the zones marked 
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out for them. Haji Danesh was to remain in Tha- 
kurgaon town; his main assignment was to draw in 
Muslim peasants. Sachindu Chakravarty, Hrishi- 
kesh Bhattacharya and Satyabrata Chakravarty took 
charge of Dinajpur town. ™* The initial leadership of 
the movement came from the Kisan Sabha; with the 
spontaneous support of bargadars, it soon gathered 
momentum. What should be the future course of 
the movement was unpredictable, but the leading 
functionaries boldly decided to take the plunge. 

From their hideouts the leaders moved from 
village to village, held evening baithaks which lasted 
till midnight, and sought to give a direction to the 
developing movement. The bargadars’ response was 
overwhelming and spontaneous. Within a fortnight 
the movement spiead to 22 out of 30 police stations 
in the district; it was particularly intense in Thakur- 
gaon sub-division. Several thousand peasants enroll- 
ed as yolunteers. The peasants of one village were 
called upon to assist those of another, not by beat 
of drums but by shouting “Inqilab”. The carrying 
of lathis was compulsory for volunteers; bands of 
lathials had been an institution maintained by 
zamindars; now the volunteers became “‘lathials” of 
the Kisan Sabha. 

The special correspondent of The Statesman gives 
an eye witness account of the movement in its early 
phase: ‘Dumb through past centuries, he is today 
transformed by the shout of a slogan. It is inspiring 
to see him marching across a field with his fellows, 
each man shouldering a lathi like a rifle, with a red 
flag at the head of the procession. It is sinister to 
hear them greet each other in the silence of bamboo 
groves with clenched left fists raised to foreheads and 
a whispered ‘Inqilab, Comrade’. 

“The carrying of lathisis apparently compulsory. 
‘The party requires that we carry the Red Flag and 
- lathis’, one peasant who looked like an aboriginal 
told me. ‘It is a sign of our solidarity.’ By the party 
he meant his peasent organisation, the membership 
fee for which is an anna. A townsman sympathiser 
declared: ‘To people who have been downtrodden 
for generations, the lathi gives courage’. They are 
not above using them despite their vehement depreca- 
tion of violence.’18 

Thakurgaon was once again the centre of the 
movement, As the movement spread to distant 
villages, it became physically impossible for the few 
middle-class leaders to keep track of it, and they 
relied invariably on kisan cadres. These cadres fixed 
up Shelters for underground leaders, acted as cour- 
iers, held baithaks and maintained contact with 

easant masses. Some of them emerged as local 
eaders, and went underground as they were 
wanted by the police. Rajen Sing, whom we have 
already mentioned, though a rich peasant, did not 
hesitate to join the movement. In Atwari police 
station, the movement was led by Avaran Sing, middle- 
aged, sober, taciturn, who owned about five bighas of 
land and Bhaben Sing, young energetic, restless, who 
never said “no” to any assignment, however risky. In 
Baliadingi, the undisputed leader was Kamparam 
Sing, a middle-aged man of indomitable courage, short 
and stout, a middle peasant who gave away his life’s 
saving to the Communist Party, and became a full- 
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time functionary. Doma Sing was another leader, 
handsome and cheerful, also a middle peasant, whose 
entire family joined the Kisan Sabha. From the 
same locality came Pastaram Sing, a poor peasant, 
who became a full-time worker, left home with his 
wife Jaymani to work in Ranisankail as the local 
peasant urged Gurudas Talukdar to send a leader to 
guide them. Jaymani, tall and pock-marked, learned 
to read and write, and emerged as a leader of Rai- 
bansi women. As the story proceeds we will hear 
of brave Rajbansi women who led the men in tesis- 
ting police attack. 

Meanwhile the movement had spread to Rajbansi 
villages in adjoining Rangpur and Jalpaiguri dis- 
tricts. The pattern of the movement was the same. 
The bargadars took the crop to their khamar (ins- 
tead of jotedar’s); volunteers shouldering lathis 
marched across villages with the familiar slogans: 
“Ingilab Zindabad”, ‘“‘Tebhaga Chai”. There was 
spontanecus response from the bargadars, and the 
movement rapidly spread from village to village. 
Anticipating police offensive, middle-class leaders 
took no risk and went underground. In Jalpaiguri 
the movement was confined to three police stations: 
-Debiganj, Boda and Pachagarh. In Debiganj an old 
Rajbansi widow, affectionately called “old mother” 
took the lead. As the men vacillated, “old mother” 


“took out a procession of women and started cutting 


the paddy. Then the men came to the field and 
joined the women in cutting the crop. In Boda, the 
leader was Madhab Datta, an old kisan leader; 
three peasant cadres, Bachcha Munsi, Indramohon 
and Radhamohon Burman, played a leading role. 
Radhamohon, a middle peasant, was a popular lead- 
er who polled 9,000 votes in the 1946 election and 
lost by a small margin. Charu Majumdar had his 
first experience of leading a kisan sttuggle at Pacha- 
garh; howand whether this experience ultimately 
lcd him to choose the “Naxalbari path”? is not 
kncwn. Chaiu was assisted by Dulal Ghosh and 
Biren Pal, two middle-class cadres. In Debiganj, a 
young middle-class cadre came to guide the move- 
ment—he was Samar Ganguli, who was to become 
the leader of the tribal movement in the Duars in 
the subsiquent period. 

In Rangpur, the movement remained confined to 
Nilphamari subdivision which had been severely hit by 
the great famine of 1943 As in Thakurgaon, the bar- 
gadars, mainly Rajbansi and Muslim, were concentra- 
ted in this subdivision. Within a month the movement 
spread to six police stations—the leadership was 
taken by Mohi Bagchi, Moni Krishna Sen and 
Mantu Majumdar who went underground to evade 
arrest and guide the movement. Hundreds of volun- 
teers went to the field and removed the crop to 
bargadars’ khamar. In the second week of January 
1947 there wasa clash. Some Muslim jotedars of 
Dimla, armed with guns, raided the house of a bar- 
gadar to snatch away the crop. The peasants, led 
by Bachcha Muhammed and Tatnarayan Ray, resist- 
ed the attack; the jotedars fired on the peasants; 
Tatnarayan was killed and Bachcha severely wounded. 
The news of Tatnarayan’s death spread like wild fire 
and about 3,000 peasants, armed with lathis and 
spears, assembled in fhe village. Since the jotedar 
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was a Muslim, the leaders persuaded the peasants, 
who were in a militant mood, not to attack his 
house; they were afraid that attack on a Muslim 
jotedar could spark off a communal riot. The pea- 
sants put the jotedar under social boycott and held a 
demonstration that marched through the villages to 
Nilphamari town. The jotedars fled the village and 
bided their time. 

The tebhaga struggle was no longer confined 
to North Bengal districts; it spread to Mymensingh 
and Midnapur districts. In Mymensingh, in East 
Bengal, the struggle was intense in Kishoreganj sub- 
division. The peasants were mostly Muslim and 
tribal, and zamindars and talukdars Hindu and 
Muslim. Despite the attempts of the Muslim League 
to rouse communal passions there was remarkable 
solidarity of Hindu and Muslim peasants. For 
instance, the Rasidabad, Karimganj and Neamatpur 
muslim jotedars were ranged against Hindu and 
Muslim kisans. There were rapacious Hindu jote- 
dars like Lalit Bagchi and Fatik Bagchi of Chatla 
who called the police to suppress the struggle; the 
peasants put them under complete social boycott. 
On November 25, Frederick Burrows, who had re- 
placed R.G. Casey as Bengal’s Governor, visited this 
district. Within a week, repression began and 
about 300 Kisan Sabha workers were served with 
warrants. On December 6, 1946, Pulin Bakshi and 
Maulvi Fazlal Ali, two district leaders, were arrested, 
but the majority of the district leaders eluded police 
hunt and went underground. Inearly January 1947 
Sarbeswar Dalu, a tribal peasant, was murdered by 
landowners’ lathials.1¢ 

Almost simultaneously, the Hajongs in Susang 
started the tanka movement. On December 8, about 
5,000 Hajongs held a demonstration demanding 
reduction of tanka rent and its conversion into money- 
rent. Like adhi, tanka was produce-rent which a 
tenant had to pay in a quantity fixed by the land- 
owners, evenif the crop failed due to drought or 
heavy rains; the expenses of cultivation were borne 
by the tenant; like the bargadar, the tanka tenant 
had no tenancy rightand could be evicted by the 
landowner. In 1937 tho Kisan Sabha had started a 
movement for reduction of tanka-rent. Apart from 
Hajongs, the Muslims formed a large portion of tanka 
tenants, and the movement first started among 
Muslim peasants of Dasal village in Susang. Moni 
Sing, originally a trade union worker in Calcutta, 
and for a long time a prisoner under the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, came to Mymensing, 
his home district, remained and sunk among the 
Hajongs, and organised them in the Kisan Sabha 
after his release from the detention camp. There 
was Lalit Sarkar, a popular Hajong leader, who had 
joined the Congress movement in 1920s and 1930s, 
and had been drawn in the Kisan Sabha in 1937-38. 
On the crest of the tanka movement the Kisan 
Sabha had spread in this area, and several Hajong 
cadres, trained by the Kisan Sabha, had come to the 
fore-front. The influence of Kisan Sabha consider- 
ably had increased when tanka-rent had been reduced 
by Fazlul Haq Ministry in 1938. The Statesman 
published a special article on March 25, 1947 that 
gives a fairly objective background of the tanka 
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movement in 1946-47: 

‘‘Aprarian unrest in Mymensingh differs in cause 
and extent from the unrest in the districts in Dinaj- 
pur, Jalpaiguri and Rangpur. In these places, its 
effects are confined to ‘pockets’ or ‘former commu- 
nist strongholds’ as some prefer to call them; in 
Mymensingh it is throughout a 50 mile long, ten mile 
‘wide belt south of the Garo hills. 

‘Nobody seems to know much about the history 
of the Hajongs except that once they were head 
hunters, offered human sacrifice, and were guilty of 
unspeakable crimes in their tribal wars. The 
Hajongs, it appears, belong to Kachari group of 
tribes who gave Cachar its name, held a warlike 
tradition and were once a ruling people of Assam.... 
They exhibit no proportionate hostility towards 
‘foreigner’ who came to their country and set 
new standard of exploitation of man by man. The 
tribes people, whatever other vices they practised, 
did not know about greed for land until ‘foreigners’ 
arrived and proceeded to trick the owner out of it. 
It was not until 1923 that this belt was declared a 
partially excluded area. By the thirties, 50 per cent of 
Hajongs had lost their land while other tribes like 
the Hodis had been more throughly fleeced. In 1938, 
following tribal agitation, the government orderd a 
revisional settlement and hundreds of thousands of 
Rupees worth of land was restored to its rightful 
owners. 

“Another reform was the reduction of tanka.. 
after the revision, it is said to average about a quar- 
ter of the crop and the man who pays it, is a tenant. 
Tanka, unlike adhi rent, now has the sanction of law, 
not custom alone. 

“The present agitation to convert tanka into 
much lower money-rent seeks to give the peasant 
benefit of the postwar level of agricultural prices 


“and to make the eviction of tenant more difficult. 


Money-rent has another advantage for the cultivator. 
If there is a dispute and the landlord refuses to ac- 
cept his rent, the rent can be deposited at the thana, 
ifit is in money. But if itis in kind, he cannot do so 
for lack of storage facilities and is liable for interest. 

‘‘Hajongs are in the fore of this struggle for 
change but they know nothing about the tactics of 
agitation and this is where the communists come in. 
The communist hold on the Hajongs is remakable. It 
is stated to date back to the outbreak of the Far 
East war and the Congress movement ot 1942, when 
communists stepped into the shoes of that incar- 
cerated party and basked in a sort of official 
favour. 

“The Communist approach to the tanka problem 
is simple. It was the peasant who cleared the land 
of the jungle, his labours bring forth the crop; 
but it is the landlord who takes all the profit... 
their critics say that they gave away plots to Hajongs 
and did them cut wood from forest preserves. They 
are even charged with trading on the religious suscep- 
tibilities of the Hajongs by telling them ‘join us and 
we will take water from your hands.’ There were too 
the usual promises of the coming of a ‘Hajong 
raj’. 

In the entire northern Mymensingh comprising 
Netrokona, Sadar and Jamalpur subdivisions the 
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tanka movement rapidly spread. The peasants took 
the crop to their houses and refused to pay tanka 
until their demands were fulfilled; it was directed not 
against the jotedar but the zamindar of Susang. The 
leading figure was Moni Sing. In fact, of mammoth 
demonstrations of Hajong peasants landowners and 
even missionaries who worked in this area for years 
evacuated their families to towns. Although Hajongs 
were in the fore of the movement there was no inci- 
dent of tribal clash between them and Garos. There 
is no evidence to prove that Hajongs resorted to vio- 
lence or coerced other tribes; in fact the movement 
was perfectly peaceful in the beginning, and took a 
violent turn only towards the end of January 1947. 
In vain they hoped for government intervention in 
reducing tanka-rent and converting it into money- 
rent, and the nationalist press, inexplicably enough, 
remained silent until the peasant-police clash in 
January. 

The tebhaga struggle also spread to some pockets 
in Midnapur, a stronghold of the Congress since 1920. 
It was in this district that the 1942 August movement 
had assumed a popular character. In Tamluk a 
«national government” had been formed which was 
in existence from December 17, 1942 to August 8, 
1944. The hero of Tamluk movement was Ajoy 
Mukherjee. Matangini Hazra, an old woman who 
held the national flag in her grip when bullets were 
flying, called upon the troops to join the freedom 
movement, and was killed by a bullet, had become 
a legend.18 Although the Kisan Sabha was formed 
in this district in 1938 it remained weak; in the 1946 
election Bhopal Panda was defeated by the Congress 
candidate. But in December, the peasants responded 
to the call of the Kisan Sabha despite the opposition 
of landlord-dominated Congress Committee. The bar- 
gadars were mostly scheduled caste or tribal or Mahis- 
ya. As in other districts, the movement was spon- 
taneous and rapidly spread in Mahisadal, Sutahata 
and Nandigram; hundreds of peasants, men and 
women, enrolled as volunteers. Following the tradi- 
tion of the Congress movement, women joined the 
tebhaga struggle in large numbers. Bimala Mandal, 
a young woman who came of a middle-peasant 
family, emerged as a local leader. There was Bhupal 
Panda, veteran kisan leader, who was assisted by 
Ananta Maji, a young student of B. Sc. honours 
class in Midnapur College, who came of a peasant 
family, gave up studies, and became a full-time 
worker of the Communist Party. Ranjit Sukul 
with a group of students movedin the villages of 
Nandigram and popularised the tebhaga demand. 

By the middle of December 1946, the agrarian 
struggle spread to eleven districts and lakhs of bar- 
gadars carried the crop to their khamar. It was a 
partial victory; since the paddy was stacked in their 
khamar, the jotedars could no longer deprive them of 
their share by force or fraud or both. Meanwhile re- 
pression had been let loose on the peasants. On 
December 13, Mazaffar Ahmad, president, All-India 
Kisan Sabha, and Krishnabinode Ray, President, 
Bengal Provincial Kisan Sabha, issued a public state- 
ment condemning the arrest of over 1,000 Kisan 
Sabha workers and posting of armed police in My- 
mensingh, Dinajpur and Jessore.%° 
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On January 4, 1947 the police opened fire on a 
peasant demonstration in Talpukur village in Chirir- 
bandar in Dinajpur district, killing Sibram, a Santal 
landless peasant, and Samiruddin, also a landless 
peasant, on the spot. 

Chirirbandar, only six miles from Dinajpur town, 
was a new base of the Kisan Sabha; the bargadars, 
Rajbansi, Santal and Muslim, comprised a large sec- 
tion ofthe rural population. Sachindu Chakravarty, 
a local communist leader, lawyer by profession, held 
some public meetings in this area. There was spon- 
taneous response from the bargadarg who started re- 
moving paddy from the field to their khamar. The 
local leader was Sudhir Samajpati, a young middle- 
class cadre who had joined the Communist Party 
through student movement. Madhu Burman, a poor 
Rajbansi peasant, who had recently joined the Kisan 
Sabha, went underground, held baithaks in villages 
and maintained contact with the Dinajpur town unit. 
The jotedars lodged charges of ‘‘paddy looting”, and 
on January 2, Sachindu Chakravarty was arrested 
from the Bar Library in Dinajpur town. On January 
4, the police party came to Talpukur village to exe- 
cute arrest warrants. As the police party entered the 
village about 400 peasants gathered and a quarrel 
started. There is no sufficient evidence to establish 
that the move was violent; it appears that the San- 
tal peasants fought with bows and arrows when the 
police starting shooting. Sibram and Samiruddin fell 
dead; the bullets were flying; suddenly a Santal pea- 
sant rushed towards the police party and pierced his 
arrow into the abdomen of a policeman who died in 
hospital. It cannot be definitely established whether 
this man was Sibram or someone else who managed 
to escape. Pohatu Burman, a poor Rajbansi peasant, 
was wounded, and his right leg had to be amputed. 
Several peasants received bullet injuries. The People’s 
Relief Committee rushed medical aid to the village, 
and Dr B. K. Basu personally attended peasants who 
received bullet injuries.* What was a striking fea- 
ture of the Chirirbandar incident was Muslim pea- 
sants’ participation; in fact, one Muslim peasant was 
killed and several were wounded. After the firing 
there was temporary lull; but the movement had 
gathered momentum and spread fo neighbouring vil- 
lages. The police could not arrest Sudhir and Madhu 
who remained in hiding and continued to guide the 
movement. 

On January 6, Torab Ali, the District Magistrate, 
called a conference of jotedars and adhiars at Tha- 
kurgaon town to evolve a compromise formula, and 
sent invitations to Haji Danesh and Sunil Sen, A 
pandal was erected in the court compound, and jote- 
dars came from all parts of the district. A big de- 
monstration, organised by the Kisan Sabha, marched 
to Thakurgaon. Sen who was underground, accepted 
Torab Ali’s invitation and reached Thakurgaon at 
midnight on January 5. Danesh came to meet him 
on the following morning. A courier brought a mes- 
sage from Bibhuti Guha to the effect that there 
could be a settlement only on one condition: tebhaga 
must be conceded. Sen and Danesh decided not to 
attend the conference. There was no chance that jote- 
dars would concede tebhaga. The Chirirbandar frit 
rankled in the peasants. If they accepted any 
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Compromise formula the peasants would not relish it. 
They had no right to take a decision over the heads 
of peasants. Sen went straight to the maidan where 
the peasants had assembled, and in his speech reite- 
rated the tebhaga demand and condemned Chirir- 
bandar firing. Torab Ali, accompanied by a police 
force, came to the maidan and stood silently as Sen 
addressed the peasants. The peasants, shouldering 
lathis, formed into a procession and marched through 
the streets of Thakurgaon. The jotedars watched 
them from a distance. The beautifully decorated pan- 
dal looked like “a banquet hall deserted.” 

Torab Ali kept his word; he did not order the 
police to arrest Sunil Sen which could have preci- 
pitated a clash. Months later Arun Guha, promi- 
nent Congress leader, wrote in Amrita Bazar Patrika: 
“It is also a puzzle to us even now that a leader of 
that particular political party, while in hiding, 
could come and address an open meeting at Tha- 
kurgaon and yet was not apprehended.’*® The fact 
is that the police did search for Sen when the sun 
set. But the bird had flown. 
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People’s Age, December 22, 1946; Nikhil Chakravarty 
writes an account of the Mymensingh movement. 

4Tribal Unrest in North East Bengal” The Statesman, 
March 26, 1947; A. Rusul, op cit, pp. 107-9; Pramatha Gupta, 
Mukti Yuddhye Adibaci (in Bengali), 1964. Gupta was active 
in kisan movement in Mymensingh district between 1938 and 
1950. Altab Ali, “Mont Sing”, Saptaha, August 14, 1970; in 
this biographical sketch Ali gives brief account of tanka 
movement. 

#*R.C Majumdar, opcit, pp. 653-55. 

» Ananta Mayhi’s note; interview with Bhupal Panda. Sukul 
later worked as a schol teacher and was murdered by jotedars 
during the land movement in 1970. 

*0Press statement of M, Ahmad and K.B. Ray on December 
13, published in People’s Age December 22, 1946. 

"Swadhinata, January 5, 1947; Amrita Bazar Patrika 
January 22, 1947; Sachindu Chakravarty’s note on the inci- 
dent; A Rasul, opcit, p. 157. Rupnarayan Ray gives a different 
story in his assembly speech on February 18, 1947: the police 
put Samiruddin under arrest and shot him dead without any 
provocation from the peasants, and this infuriated the peasants; 
see Assembly Proceedings, Bengal Legislative Assembly, Vol. 
72, No.1, 1947. DrB K. Basu of the People’s Relief, Com- 
mittee was a member of the Congress Medical Mission to 
China and lived for some years in Yenan, ‘‘red base” of the 
Chines: communists. 

*A.C. Guha “Lessons of Dinajpur”, Amrita Bazar Patrika, 
onl 15,1947. Guha rose to be a Minister in the Union 

abinet. 
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ig has been generally assumed that minority com- 
munities in all societies maintain exclusiveness 
from the majority communities through preserving 
their exclusive way of life—their religious beliefs 
and practices, their social norms and customs, their 
economic and political modes of behaviour. Socio- 
logists are of the view that such an attitude on their 
part proves functional in that it gives them a sense 
of security against inroads from the majority cul- 
ture; they feel that their specific culture and way 
of life can co-exist with that of the majority com- 
munity and will not just be swept away into the 
mainstream. 

At the same time, mutual acceptance and adjust- 
ment between a majority and a minority community 
can come only through shared social experiences, 
certain common attitudes, commitments and values 
which are not parochial but national in their im- 
port. Only then, can the two be fused together as 
one nation. : 

The author is the Deputy Director (Research), Allahabad 
University. This study is based on a recently completed surv 
vey of Muslim Students at one of the north Indian Universi- 
ties. 
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Some contemporary socia] trends are also cons- 
tantly at work in India, as anywhere else, which 
tend to secularise the minority communities making 
for their adjustment within the broader social 
framework. These are increasing spread of literacy, 
wider acceptance of democratic ideals and common 
political participation among members of various 
communities. Therefore, the extent to which a 
certain minority group can find acceptance within 
the broader social system, will depend upon how 
much it can come out of its parochial ‘preserve’ to 
identify itself with the broader social political and 
judicial framework of both state and society. 

Adjustment of Muslims into Indian society has 
been much discussed ever since the Partition of 
1947. Much heat has been generated since then on 
whether or not the Muslims have adjusted them- 
selves within the broader society. Accepting the 
premise that they have yet to acquire a required 
degree of belongingness to the indigenous society, 
many scholars as well as political leaders—both 
Muslim and non-Muslim—have vehemently lashed 
at various hurdles which stand in the way of the 
said process of adjustment. 

Broadly, two types of hurdles have been high- 
lighted—the external hurdles, that is, those which 
are posed against the Muslims by the non-Muslim 
sections of society; and the internal hurdles which 
emanate from the internal nature and working of 
the Muslim society. It is with the latter type of 
obstacles that has been dealt in this paper. 

The subject under examination is: what is the 
present state of some of their non-progressive and 
non-secular social attitudes—especially of the younger 
members of the Muslim community in India. For 
this, a sample of 100 post-graduate Muslim students 
of a UP University were selected. The sample in- 
cluded both boys and girlsin near equal propor- 
tion and also a representative sample drawn from 
both Arts and Science background; all the’students, 
interviewed in the study, were drawn from the age- 
group of 18-22 years. The study was carried out in 
January-February 1972. 

The attitudes of the students examined in the 
study related to burga (veil worn by Muslim wo- 
men); status of women in the Muslim society; mar- 
riage and the practice of polygamy (practice of mar- 
rying more than one women) and the Muslim Law. 
Any change in these traditional Muslim attitudes, 
as a result of secularisation in contemporary India, 
we thought, would be best ‘reflected in such a sec- 
tion of the community as is undergoing liberalising 
experience of formal education in one of the enligh- 
tened seats of learning. The change brought about in 
the attitudes and disposition of such a section of 
the community can prove crucial for its future, 
since these very members are expected to play an 
important role in shaping the opinions of the rest of 
the community. 

Below {is given the parental background of the 
students followed by their attitudes on the various 
issues mentioned above : 

As the analysis revealed, the biggest single cate- 
gory of students (37 per cent) were those whose 
fathers were in ‘service’—private or government. 
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Next came, fathers-in business, who contributed 34 
percent of the total students. In the third place 
came those students whose fathers were in “profes- 
sional careers that is, lawyers, doctors, engineers etc, 
and these constituted—21 per cent. 

While comparing professional background of the 
fathers of girl students with those of the boy stu- 
dents, it was discovered that, whereas the largest 
number of girl students (40 percent) had their 
fathers in service, the largest number of boys had 
their fathers in business. Girls whose fathers were 
in Professional career constituted the smallest number 
whereas in the case of boys, the smallest number of 
fathers belonged to agricultural occupation. 

As for the educational background of the fathers 
of the majority of students—both boys and girls, it 
may be said that those with B.A. or higher qualifica- 
tion sent largest number of students (50 per cent) to 
the post-graduate classes, 


Attitudes 


(a)Burga: More than three-fourth of the total 
number of students thought that it was religious to 
wear burqa, even though they did not think it was in 
tune with the modern age. A much greater number of 
girls were opposed to burqa than boys and also ad- 
vanced much stronger reasons against it. Majority 
of the girls thought that wearing burqa inhibited 
their outdoor life and also that they could not take 
up jobs anywhere in case they kept burqa. The boys 
who favoured burga, advanced two main arguments: 
first, that it checked moral corruption and prosti- 
tution, and second, that it looked ‘sober dignified, 
pious and respectful. When asked to name such a 
category of persons among Muslim who favoured 
burqa, most of them named ‘religious-minded people’ 
‘illiterates’ and ‘lower middle class people’. Finally, 
about two-thirds of the total number of students in- 
terviewed thought that there was no need for burqa 
in modern times and that it should be totally dis- 
pensed with. 

(b) Women Rights: Over sixty per cent of the total 
number of students thought Muslim women enjoyed 
lesser rights than Muslim men inthe day-to-day life 


—many more of the girls maintaining this view than . 


boys. Along with this, over ninety per cent of the 
students believed that the holy Quran gave primacy 
to men in all walks of life and permitted only an 
inferior status to women. A majority of girls were 
keen on taking up jobs after completing their studies 
and to continue these jobs even after they got marri- 
ed, saying that working women in Muslim families 
enjoyed a better status than the non-working women. 
On the other hand, three-fourths of the boys said 
that’ doing a job did not make any difference to the 
status of Musilim women within their families and 
that they themselves were not keen on marrying 
working girls. Both boys and girls, however, agreed 
in that girls, like boys. should be given higher 
education and also felt that most of the Muslim 
parents in India were desirous of giving better educa- 
tion to their girls. 

(c) Polygamy: “Do you think that it looks alright 
for a Muslim to have more than one wife when non- 
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Muslims in India are allowed only one wife by 
state law”? To this question, fifty per cent of the 
boys replied “Does not look alright”, where-as over 
sixty-five per sent of the girls thought likewise, Inspite 
of the fact that 66 per cent of the total number of 
students thought polygamy looked “odd” among 
Muslims, only 10 per cent of them thought that it 
should be banned by the State. This low preference 
among the interviewed students for the legal aboli- 
tion of polygamy has to be viewed in the context 
that over ninety per cent of them believed that poly- 
gamy was permitted by religion. 

All girl students, on being asked, “Would you 
mind becoming the second wife of a man whose first 
wife is alive” replied with a firm “No’—with one 
exception who said “cannot say at present”. Boys 
were asked, “Incase you have adequate resources, 
would you like to maintain more than one wife?” 
About seventy-five per cent of them replied “No”, 
a majority of them saying that ‘one simply could 
not afford more than one wife, whatever be the re- 
sources. The remaining 25 per cent of them were 
desirous of keeping more than one wife. 

(d) Marriage Choice : Respondents were asked 
whether they would like to marry by their own choice, 
or by their parents’ choice. Around sixty percent of 
them preferred to go by their parents’ choice, where- 
as the remaining forty per cent of them wanted to ex- 
ercise their own discretion in choosing a life-partner. 
In this, girls returned much more conservative res- 
Ponses than the boys. Sixty-six of the boys wanted 
to marry by their own choice, whereas only twenty 
per cent of the girls desired to choose their own 
sponses. 

Both boys and girls were asked whether they 
would like to pick up a spouse from a non-Muslim 
community in case one likeable was found. Whereas, 
eighty-five eee cent of the boys said “yes’’, only five 
per cent of the girls responded likewise. 

Students from both the religious denominations 
of the Muslims—Shiyas” and “Sunnis” —were asked 
whether they would like to marry into the religious 
category other than their own. In all, fifty-five per- 
cent expressed their willingness to marry into the 
‘other’ religious category. Girls however, answered 
in a More Conservative manner—ten per cent of them 
willing to marry outside their own religious category, 
while eighty-five per cent of the boys were pre- 
pared to do go. 


Conclusions 


Following are some of the broad conclusions 
which emerge from the above study: 

(i) The Syndrome of ‘strong male dominance, 
which is traditionally a part of the Muslim society 
and which, in its intense form, does not find accept- 
ance by the progressive sections of the society, in 
general, persists even among the highly educated 

ounger members of the Muslim community. This 
Is significant since the mode of future adjustment of 
these members into the Indian society is likely to be 
strongly influenced by their existing leanings and 
predilictions. These, as they are at present, do not 
augur well for their future adjustment. 
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Further, this syndrome enjoys far greater legiti- 
macy among males than among females. This js in- 
spite of the fact that the male students are generally 
exposed to much stronger liberalising influences than 
females, both from their multi-racial and multi-re- 
_ ligious peer-groups as well as their education milieu. 

The study bears out that the said liberalising in- 
fluence, if any, inthe case of the male-students under 
study, is only of a selective variety. That is, they 
do want to become more liberal when this makes an 
addition into their existing rights and prerogatives 
vis-a-vis females. That is why, a substantial num- 
ber of them would not mind skipping communal or 
religious barriers in order to find for themselves 
suitable mates, At the same time, a significant num- 
ber of them prefer burga for their womenfolk and do 
not find anything “odd” about polygamy in the 
modern age. Also, some of them would not mind 
marrying more than one wife in case they had ade- 
quate resources. 

(2)The related component of the ‘Male dominance’ 
syndrome that is, ‘Female-subordination’ is strongly 
rejected by almost all the female interviewees who 
find both burga and polygamy out of place in the 
modern age, even though they admit, these two are 
religiously prescribed and permitted. A high degree 
of liberalisation—even bordering on a kind of sub- 
dued rebellion—is brought out in their desiring to 
take up jobs since, as they think, it would win them 
a better status in their own families. And, the males 
already seem to apprehend the expected erosion of 
their prerogatives and authority vis-a-vis females as 
a result of economic independence of the womenfolk. 
Hence, their reluctance to marry earning partners. 
Eve’s revolt in the Muslim society is not, however, of 
an unqualified nature. Inthe choice of marriage 
partners, they would like to stick largely not only 
to the Muslim Community, but also to their specific 
religious denominations—Shiyas and Sunnis, But 
this may as well be true of the broader Hindu society. 

(3) Despite the pressure of several liberalising 
seculatising factors tending to weaken some of their 

. traditionally , held attitudes, the Muslims do pre- 
serve a strong sense of exclusiveness from the rest of 
the Indian society. This is brought out in their 
Teply to the question, “Whether State would ban 
the practice of polygamy by law”; almost all the 
boys and girls returning strong “No”. The fuller 
significance of this signle negative attitude needs 
to be thoroughly assimilated, since this cuts across 
other liberal. attitudes of the interviewed students. 
Why should the state not ban polygamy when it is 
not in tune with the modern times ? Apparently, the 
contradiction is not realized by them while formali- 
sing their response to the question. This only 
means that a perceptible sence of alienation from the 
broader Indian society continues to exist in many of 
them and prevents them from identifying themsel- 
ves with the juridicial framework of society. Some- 
thing from within seems to warn them that any ex- 
traneous law—no matter of what origin—would 
wreck their cultural specificity and dissolve it into 
commonality. 

What causes this highly inflammable sensitiveness 
to grow among Muslim boys and girls, by which they 
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View society in terms of two mutually exclusive dic“ 
hotomies—Muslims and non-Muslims? Tentatively, 
one may hold two factors responsible for this, first the 
jingoism of the political leaders both Muslim and 
non-Muslim who fan myths of historical hostility bet- 
ween these two sections of society, and, secondly a ‘defe~ 
ctive’ socialization of Muslim children in their families. 
The latter pass on to them such stereo types as to regard 
Muslims and non-Muslims as two mutually hostile 
divisions with their distinct culture and ways of life. 
Therefore, suggestion for any extraneous law or 
regulation controlling their way of life arouses their 
mistrust and apprehensions which they have imbibed 
since their cuilshood. from their families and their 
broader social environments. Hence, the refusal of 
many of them to accept the prerogative of the state 
to control their way of life, for instance, through 
banning polygamy. 

The question arises, where to make the beginning? 
How to bring abouta better belongingness among the 
younger Muslims so as to adjust them meaningfully* 
into the broader society in the years to come? The 
most plausible answer seems to be that a beginning 
must be made in the family which is the carrier of 
social traditions and where the future destiny of a 
community is shaped. But then, the family absorbs 
and internalises only those cultural elements which 
permeate the outer social environments of the com- 
munity concerned. j 

Thus, the burden for this cultural revolution falls 
on those members of the Muslim community who 
occupy positions of vantage and influence and are 
looked upon as social and political elities by the rest 
of the community. In order to induce the required 
cultural change, these ‘select? element ;of the Com- 
munity must internalise certain essential secular 
norms and then siphon them to the rest of the com- 
munity. It is only through this rapport between 
the family and broder Muslim society, that a firm 
base can be laid for the adjustment of Muslims in 
the broader Indian society. 
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THE BRIDGE OF PEACE 


Case 
for a 
Palestine 
Arab 
State 


SHAH ABDUL QAYYUM 


HIS week, five years ago, fhe ‘Six Day War’ bet- 

ween Israel and her Arab neighbours stopped 
with a cease-fire on June 10, 1967. 

But has the ‘blitzkrieg’ really helped Israel achieve 
the basic objectives for which it was claimed to 
have been initiated by her, namely, peace and secu- 
rity? Despite all the gains she made in the war, 
destruction of Arabs’ army and air force, occupa- 
tion of vast tracts of their territory including the 
remaining part of Jerusalem, the Israelis have never 
really had a moment of relief or freedom from the 
fear of Arab revenge. They have never been able fo 
felicitate their ‘spectacular’ victory with a true 
sense of satisfaction as the war with the Arabs has 
not been finally put to an end. Conclusion of cease- 
fire does not mean Arab surrender or the termina- 
tion of war as such, ; 

The sequel of war has continued uninterrupted 
during the last five years. Asaresult the situa- 


Dr Qayyum belongs to the Department of Political Science, 
Aligarh Muslim University. 
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tion or their hostile relationship has become 
more tangled than ever. The vicious circle of the 
activities of ‘Arab Commanders’ and Israels 
large-scale reprisals continues, deepening hatred and 
despair on both sides and weakening of those ele- 
ments that are striving for a peaceful solution. The 
‘hawks’ seem to be getting the upper hand both in 
the Arab states and Israel. The intensive propaganda 
of ‘Greater Israel’ launched by the Right-wingers 
in Israel, on the one hand, and the growing strength 
and activities of ‘Al Fatah’ throughout the Arab 
world, including Lebanon from where some of the 
most recent raids have been launched against 
Israeli settlements near her borders, on the other, 
are the manifestations of this attitude. 

In this atmosphere of continuing raids and 
reprisals, the prospects of a peaceful solution look 
as distant as ever. Nevertheless, the urgency of 
arriving at some sort of amicable settlement, accept- 
able to both sides, is far greater today than ever 
before. With increasing number of violent incidents, 
the troubled cease-fire might any day give way to 
war again, and there is no guarantee that the Israelis 
would be able fo repeat the performance of June 
1967. Since then, Egypt and other bofdering Arab 
countries have fully made good for their losses in 
military hard-ware. They also have been able to 
completely reconstitute and reconstruct their defence 
organization under new dynamic leaders and off- 
cers. The Egyptian Air Force is fully re-equipped 
and might strike the pre-emptive blow vitally affect- 
ing— may even be determining— the outcome of the 
combat. True that most Arab leaders have clearly 
indicated their preferenae for an honourable political 
settlement, but they are not unwilling to resume 
fighting on a new level of escalatoin if their political 
campaign ‘to remove the traces of aggression’ fails 
to bear fruit. The newly-created Arab Federation 
between Egypt, Syria and Libya should be seen as 
an evidence and an indicator of their present mood 
and firm determination. 

A survey of the various border incidents since 
the stoppage of war on June 10, 1967, would un- 
questionably hold Isarael largely responsible for the 
continuing state of-tension and hostility in this part 
of the world. Regrettably their misconception of 
‘victory’ and false sense of military and technolo- 
gical superiority have not allowed them thus far to 
see the reality of the problems and the justice of a 
fair solution. Instead, they are behaving just like an 
occupying power, intent on dictating their own terms 
of peace. Moreover, their public utterances and the 
various ‘administrative’ and ‘security’ measures—. 
curfews, blowing up of houses, deporting Palestinian 
leaders, and the liberal use of army and air force ap- 
parently to retaliate the Fidayeen raids from across 
the cease-fire lines, have no relevance to their desire 
for a peaceful settlement. 

Their unilateral action for ‘unifying’ the city of 
Jerusalem despite the -UN resolutions and world 
opinion asking them not to do so, and their declara- 
tions to hold on the Gaza, and the Golan Heights— 
no matter in what form the final solution of the 
conflict takes place—contradict their own declared 
policy of arriving at peace through negotiations. 
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Surely, such a policy merely reinforces the annexa- 
tionist tendencies widely prevalent in Israel. This is 
bound to antagonise the extremists as well as the 
moderates throughout the Arab world. 


Basis for peace 


The British-sponsored resolution of November 22, 
1967 which despite its weaknesses, from one point 
of view or another, is still an important document 
and certainly, its acceptance and fulfilment could 
telax tension in the region, alleviate the Middle East 
crisis and push the parties towards a mutually agreed 
peace. But Israel’s persistent attitude of arrogance 
and defiance, based on national superiority, does 
not help Dr Jarring to proceed with his UN entrust- 
ed mission for the attainment of peace in West Asia. 

This resolution, adopted unanimously after nearly 
six months of difficult political campaigning in the 
Security Council, considers the position of both sides 
to the dispute and can serve as a basis for media- 
tion through the agency of the UN Secretary Gene- 
rals’ Special Representative and eventual direct 
negotiations between the parties. Yet again, because 
of Israel’s intransigent attitude on the question of 
‘direct negotiations, Dr Gunar Jarring is finding 
his task of creating conditions of compromise 
almost impossible. 

The Israeli insistence on ‘direct negotiations’ on 
the basis of a pre-condition—the recognition of 
status quo—not only sounds aggressive but also 
` negates the very logic and concept of negotiations. 
Any dialogue between two or more parties pre-sup- 
poses at least, a relative equality of partners, and 
some degree of openness towards the arguments and 
interests of the other side. 

Some people in the pro-Israeli camp argue that 
the losing side must pay the price for its military 
defeat, but they ignore the suggestion that the 
‘victor’ must display political wisdom in order to 
turn his military victory into a long-term political 
gain. And that can also mean exploiting the mili- 
tary advantage in order to refrain from using force 
while seeking to settle the differences by negotia- 
tions and agreement. By refraining from utilizing 
its military advantage, the occupying power can 
display the political wisdom that could pave the way 
to agréement and a stable peace. When, as in this 
situation, there is no partner to peace talks after a 
war and over twenty years of conflict, such a partner 
must be sought and cultivated; this can be done by 
a policy that also considers the vital interests of the 
defeated side and attempts to prepare the ground in 
such a way as to enable it to accept a settlement 
and agreement in the future. The problem of Jeru- 
salem can prove one of the obstacles in the way of 
agreement, or it can prove to be oneof the founda- 
tions for the achievement of a future peace. 

In marked contrast, the Arabs’ attitude towards 
the Special Representative of the UN Secretary 
General, has not been considered particularly dis- 
couraging. Both Egypt and the Kingdom of Jordan 
maintain that an agreement with Israel on the basis 
of the UN Resolution of November 22, 1967 is not 
impossible. They have already expressed their 
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willingness to concede to practically all the demands 
of Israel which have been represented in the said 
UN Resolution, but on the condition that Israel 
should first withdraw to her pre-June 1967 war- 
position and recognize the rights of Palestenian 
refugees. 

Since the June 1967 war, Nasser and Hussain— 
and Jater on Sadat—have appreciably modified their 
attitude and have shown realismin making a fresh 
stock of the whole Arab-Israel problem. ey now 
admit that “Israel is a .reality’. They have also 
declared themselves ready to allow the Jewish State 
to have “‘secure borders and recognized frontiers” to 
put an end to the state of belligerency and to 
guarantee freedom of navigation through the Aqaba, 
the Straits of Tiran and eventually, through the 
Suez Canal. They have also expressed their willing- 
ness to agree to the establishment of ‘demilitarized’ 
zones in their respective border zones with Israel, as 
interim measures. What else the Arabs could do to 
express their willingness for a peaceful settlement, 
except, of course, acomplete surrender which would 
be the last thing they would agree to before their 
total extermination? Is not the summary dismissal 
of Ahmed Shukairy, who had been most agitatingly 
pressing for a military solution, from the leadership 
of the Palestine Liberation Organisation, a precise 
indication of the change of wind in the Arab poli- 
tics in regard to the Palestine problem? 

Egypt and Jordan accepted the Security Council 
Resolution and accordingly have allowed Dr Jarring 
to continue his efforts, despite his declaration that 
the Arab interpretation of the November 22; 1967 
Resolution to mean a ‘priori Israeli evacuation’ was 
a unilateral one. Their agreement on the exchange 
of prisoners and on the question of extricating the 
standard foreign ships in the Suez Canal is an ample 
proof of their conciliatory attitude. President Sadat’s 
positive response to US Secretary William Rogers’ 
peace initiative was certainly an expression of his 
willingness to try peaceful methods to attain lasting 
solution of all problems relating to Israel. 


Israe]’s Obduracy 


So far, however, Israel has not conceded to the 
legitimate Arab demands. Her policy statement and 
persistent use of force do not bear out, that she has 
any intention of giving back the territories occupied 
by her after June 4, 1957 even if the Arab Govern- 
ments end the state of belligerency and recognised her 
existence without exception. An earlier exchange of 
proposals and meetings between the US and USSR 
and the prolonged dialogue at the Four-Big Powers 
level has thus far not succeeded in finding a way 
out of the impasse. As a result, the situation is fast 
deteriorating. Israels refusal to abide by the 
Security Council Resolution of November 22, 1967 
and the controversy raised by her as to ‘which pre- 
cedes what’—evacuation or negotiation—has created 
a dangerous situation and its only victim,— apart 
from the sufferings of the people, including the 
refugees and the consequent disruption of their own 
national economies and loss of the world trade—is 
the prospect of peace itself. 
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Indeed the sifuation is a difficult one. The pre- 
vailing feelings on both sides are too rigid to be 
changed overnight. Yet, the situation cannot be 
allowed to continue indefinitely. Twenty years of 
mutual experience of war, strife and agony should 
have been enough to convince both of them that 
force alone would never bring peace- or security to 
either, By resorting to force alone they can cause 
each other a lot of damage but cannot dictate terms 
of either surrender or peace. Israel, which has 
more often been found guilty of resorting to force, 
should realise that her policies of force and repres- 
sion have only added to Arab enmity and bitterness 
towards her. There are fundamental facts of terri- 
_ tory and population that in the long run are 
working against Israel. For the awakening Afro- 
Asian world, Israel is still an alien-Western enclave, 
and therefore its great majority favours the Arabs. 
The tides of emancipation and nationalism are 
stronger enough to prevaiJ upon the forces of sup- 
pression. An attitude of compromise and mutual 
accommodation can however help bring about a 
peaceful settlement. 


Various Proposals 


Eminent personalities, institutions and inter- 
national agencies having some interest in bringing 
about peace in the war-weary Western Asia have 
suggested different solutions and methods to be tried 
to achieve this end. Some are inter-related, others 
are mutually contradictory, still others promise 
either partial solution or wholly unrealisable, some 
are least desirable while others are rejected on 
practical grounds. They are: complete and prompt 
Israeli withdrawal; total annexation of allthe occu- 
pied territories; De-Zionisation of Israel; Union or 
Federation with Arab States; separate alliance and 
settlement with Jordan; Permanent de-militarization 
of occupied areas; internationalization of Jerusalem; 
creation of a separate Palestinian Arab State. 

Only the last of these several alternatives would 
be, by far, the most satisfactory solution of permanent 
value. It recognizes and reconciles the national aspir- 
ation of the two sides and suggests a harmonious 
relationship based on their mutual respect and co- 
operation. No other measure or methods could really 
help eradicate the root cause of the bitter and con- 
tinuing Arab-Israel conflict. 

The real issue is quite simply and briefly the issue 
of Palestine and the Palestinians. They are the ones 
who were forcibly evicted from their homes and 
farms in Palestine to make way for the establishment 
of a Zionist state. They have lived in Palestine for 
exactly the same number of years the Jews have 
lived in Diaspora. If is they who have been made to 
pay with their sufferings the debt which Europe owes 
to ‘persecuted Jewery’. 

Itis one of the greatest human tragedy that a 
problem has been settled by creating another of even 
more serious dimensions and complexities. A whole 
nation has been uprooted fromits native birthplace 
to live in miserable conditions of refugee camps on 
mere subsistence level, awaiting to receive justice. 
I have personally seen some of these refugee camps in 
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the outskirts of Syria, Jordan and Lebanon and I 
was shocked to see their sad plight. Exposed to spells 
of extreme heat and cold waves of the deserts, half- 
fed and half-clothed, they live in most unhealthy and 
unhygienic conditions. They have borne all these tor- 
tures and indignities hoping that one day they would 
be able to return to theirhomes and towns and live 
with the dignity and honour of a nation. During the 
last two decades of suffering, they have not given up 
this hope. A whole generation of the grown-ups, old 
and see tired of their woes and agony died awaiting 
that glorious day. A whole new genereation of born- 
refugees have taken their place to live in the same frus- 
trations and to lead a purposeless life, with no hope 
in the present and no promise of the future. Their 
only inheritance from their elders was the love of 
their country. 

This younger generation of the refugees, sons and 
daughters of the refugees, have, however, not merely 
held fast to their claims, but have also decided to 
fight to achieve them. Embittered by the disappoint- 
ing facts of their situation andthe failures of their 
Arab brothers and the United Nations to secure them 
their rights, they have now taken the issue in their 
own hands. The Army of the Commandos—A! Fatah 
and Al Asifa—consists mainly of these courageous 
youngmen who are ready and willing to sacrifice their 
lives to free themselves from the shame of being 
identified as refugees and to secure their lost nation- 
al existence. They rightly call themselves the 
‘Fidayeens’. 

They state their case in a brief and simple manner: 
Palestine was an Arab country up to the end of the 
First World War, when the Britain imposed the 
Jewish commmunity on the Arabs, who were thus 
asked to atone for the sins of the Christian peoples 
of Europe. Following the Zionist invasion and aggres- 
sion, the Jewish refugee problem was solved by creat- 
ing an Arab refugee problem. The establishment of 
a Jewish State was thus a crying injustice; moved by 
collective guild feelings about the Jews, the European 
people ignored the fact that morally and in every 
other respect, right was on the side of the Arabs. 


Towards Realism 

Thus, in fact, everything that has happened in 
the development of the Arab-Israel conflict over the 
whole span of twenty-five years can be traced to this 
basic human issue. And, each of the problems with 
which the world has become so ‘sickeningly’ familiar 
—freedom of passage through the Suez Canal and 
the Gulf of Aqaba, the disputes about Israeli fron- 
tiers, the raids and counter-raids across their fron- 
tiers, [the Jordan water issue, and now finally the 
occupation by Israel of large chunks of territory of 
the three neighbouring Arab countries—is precisely 
subsidiary to the main issue. “And whatever Israel 
is prepared to do or to concede in respect of these 
problems, the conflict”, to quote Anthony Nutting’s 
words, “will continue so long as the injustice done 
to the people of Palestine remains unrequited.” 

In fact, nothing short of their recognized national 
existence can satisfy the Palestinian Arabs. Their 
absorption by the Arab countries, as many Israelis 
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and Westerners frequently suggest, or even by Israel 
itself will not solve their problem. Even if these 
refugees are settled in most modern houses with grea- 
ter freedom and better prospects being offered, they 
will consider themselves refugees and be so consi- 
dered by other Arab countries, and they will con- 
tinue to dream of returning to their place of birth. 
What matters if those villages are not there and 
their houses have been razed to the grounds, but the 
country is still there with which they have the same 
historical, religious and emotional attachment which 
the Jews claimed to have had all along the period of 
their expulsion, If they could never forget their 
claim of returning to Palestine, despite the fact that 
hundreds of years passed since their eviction, how 
could the Arabs forget and give up their claim in 
such a short span—and why should they do so? 


Withdrawal Without Peace 


Complete and unconditional evacuation, as was 
demanded by the Soviet Premier Kosygin in his 
speech before the General Assembly, and which is 
insisted upon by the Arabs as prior condition for 
settlement, though most desirable, does not appear 
feasible in the existing climate of tension. Many 
Israelis do not consider it even desirable. They reject 
iton the ground that it means self-liquidation. They 
argue that if Israel withdrew without guarantee of 
place, hostile Arab armies would appear again sooner 
. or later in their old positions—ten miles from the 
sea-shore of Nethanya, fifteen miles from the heart 
of Tel Aviv, with future war virtually inevitable. 

Evacaution of Jerusalem, now unified and annex- 
ed by parliamentary act, would be another major 
obstacle. The Israeli Government is committed to 
keep ihe unified status of the ‘Holy City’. Any de- 
parture from this position will be vehemently oppos- 
ed by the Israeli masses. Late Eshkol told a represen- 
tative of the German news magazine Der Spigal 
(July 10, 1967) that “the people of Israel would throw 
out any government which bows to demands that it 
surrender the old city of Jerusalem.” “Israel”, he said, 
“without Jerusalem is Israel without head. Jerus- 
alem is the heart of the Jewish people in its present 
rebirth’. But Jerusalem is equally important and 
sacred for the Arabs, Muslims and Christians alike. 
Intense emotions on both sides, therefore, make such 
a solution more difficult to realise. 

Moreover, simply withdrawing from the Sinai, 
the Gaza, the West Bank and the Golan Heights with 
out solving the problem of the refugees, now under 
Israel’s authority, would mean that Israel would 
still be surrounded by the ‘dispossessed’ Palestinian 
Arabs, longing for their own national identity, a 
source of perennial trouble. , 

The partisans of ‘Greater Israel’, representing the 
extreme elements in Israel and all Zionists abroad, 
suggest annexation of all or most of the territories 
occupied after June 4, 1967. They propose that 
Jewish settlers be installed as quickly as possible 
along the whole length of the Jordan and the 
heights of the Golan, and that agricultural centres 
should be set upin the Sinai. ; 

Firstly, annexation would never bring peace and 
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security to Israel. The Arabs would never give up 
what they have lost in the Six-Day War. They 
have not concealed their intentions and determina- 
tion in this regard. The campaign to regain their 
lost territories has already been stepped up. Any 
attempt to annex the occupied areas to Israel, there- 
fore, would mean inviting an Arab war of revenge 
against Israel. This may not come immediately 
but it is bound to come sooner or later. 

Secondly, the very implications of annexation 
will endanger the future of Israel as a ‘Jewish 
State’. Many in Israel who reject the idea of a 


‘bi-national’ state, find annexation presenting dan- 


gerous demographic challenge to the entire social 
fabric of Israel. 

They argue that annexation would mean bring- 
ing thousands of Arabs into Israelas its citizens 
who, being extraordinarily fertile people, might 
well outnumber the Jewish population of Israel in 
a few years’ time. Living in a political framework 
of free democracy, they would be the one, by vir- 
tue of their being in majority, to determine the 
shape of things, policy and administration. Many 
Arabs welcome the idea of a bi-national state in 
Israel, hoping that after a decade or so, the ‘Greater 
Israel’ will become a ‘Palestinian State’ ruled by 
the Arab majority. And, for this very reason, 
rather fear, none Of Israels parties is prepared 
even to contemplate a bi-national Arab-Israel state. 

The adherents of the idea of annexation as the 
final solution of Israel’s problems further, suggest 
rather foolishly, that in order to preserve the Jewish 
character of Israel, the entire Arab population, now 
under its authority and numbering about a million 
and a half, would be forcibly evicted, thus ‘“enab- 
ling all of Palestine to become a homogenous 
Jewish State”. They obviously do not seem to rea- 
lize that over twenty years of their ‘hate-Arab, kill- 
Arab’ campaign, organized terrorism, insults and 
cruelties being inflicted upon the Arabs, the Israelis 
have not been able to oust these “‘unwanted” Arabs. 
They also seemed to have completely ignored the 
fact of being surrounded by 80 million of hostile 
Arabs, the world conscience and the UN Charter 
which protects the rights of minorities against per- 
secution and maltreatment. 


South African Model 


Some annexationists advocate that the Arab 
residents of ‘Greater Israel’ should not be given 
political rights of citizenships. In other words, 
they mean that Israel should become an ‘“‘oppressor 
State” like the one that exists in South Africa or 
Rhodesia “with the Hebrew citizens exercising poli- 
tical power over a native population.” What these 
colonial-minded Zionists forget while making such 
desperate suggestions, is the ultimate end of the 
oppressor-nations. Oppression will inevitably lead to 
Arab reaction and will throw them into the arms of 
chauvinism, racism and militarism. No Arab will 
resign himself silently to such a situation. He would 
prefer death rather than accept an Israeli rule in 
which he is looked upon with contempt and treated 
with indignity. This would simply mean Israel 
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exploding from within. What has now been taking 
place in the West Bank and other parts of the 
occupied territories—explosions, minings, murders 
and other acts of sabotage, is not regarded by some 
even as a beginning. 

The Arab revolt will take a much more critical 
form. Egypt, Jordan and Syria and the rest of the 
Arab world is morally and financially supporting 
the commando movement. Abu Ammar Yasser 
Arafat, leader of Al Fatah, is receiving all the recog- 
nition and encouragement from every Arab quarter. 
The late President Gamal Abdul Nasser promised to 
place all his country’s “potential”? at the disposal of 
the commando organization with no strings attach- 
ed. He also promised them independence of action 
without any outside or Arab tutelage. His succes- 
sor has upheld the pledge by reassuring his support 
and sympathy for the liberation of Palestine. King 
Faisel of Saudi Arabia has also extended his whole- 
hearted support and has praised them for upholding 
the honour of the Arab World. Even the Lebanese 
Government which hadso long denied permission 
to the commandos to establish their offices and 
bases in Lebanon, has now fallen inline with the 
prevailing popular trend supporting the Freedom 
Fighters, the Fidayeen. 


Annexation Impractical 


Can the state of Israel really survive and flourish 
while its government is mostly preoccupied with the 
problems of law and order, and at the same time 
to be active and vigilant about the security of its 
borders? The answer is given by a Jewish member 
of the Israeli Parliament in the following words: 

“Annexation means turning Israel into a Heb- 
Tew empire, with a colonial regime controlling the 
inhabitants. No one can believe that within such 
anempire, plagued with an ever-growing problem 
of insecurity and armed resistance, democracy could 
be preserved even for Hebrew citizens—emergency 
laws and arbitrary rules have a way of expanding, 
once applied on a large scale. One way or other, 
annexation would be the end of Israel as we know 
it, the end of any hope for peaceful integration in 
the region (Middle East), the final turning of Israel 
into an armed crusader state.” 

The annextionists have another idea to defend 
their point. “We shall pour economic and social 
benefit on te Arab population and they will under- 
stand that it is betterto live in Israel and under 
an Israeli government.” They are obviously sugges- 
ting to win the hearts of the Arabs, by pursuing a 
liberal policy towards them. But they are also 
underrating the values of the national rights ofa 
people. With all their benefits, liberal occupation 
pol economic encouragement and the open 
rontier cannot serve as a substitute for political 
Tecognition of the Palestinian people’s right fo self- 
determination. j 

The residents of the West Bank and Gaza do not 
want to become the citizens of Israel despite all 
the attractions of economic and material betterment. 
Israel under a Zionist regime is not the only place 
for seeking economic opportunities. There are 
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places inthe Arab world—the oil-rich states—and 
the world beyond, Europe and America, where they 
can try build a fortune. “Gold can be found not 
only here, but over there as well”. 

What these Palestinian Arabs are striving to 
achieve is the status and dignity they lost over twenty 
years ago and not economic benefits. Making offers 
of economic betterment is a method of neo-colo- 
nialism and ‘“neo-colonialism is the attempt to 
camouflage the domination”. 

Zionism and Arabism are poles apart. “Zionism 
is expansionist by nature.” Its emphasis is on ra- 
cial superiority and Jewish religion. Arabism is 
more regional in character and emphasises cultural 
affinity. Nothing can bridge this gap. Therefore, 
any solution within the present territorial arrange- 
ment will only perpetuate the Arab-Israel conflicts. 
Their younger generations being brought up in an 
atmosphere of hatred, distrust and fear, would 
never be able to reconcile with eachother. They 
would never tolerate the two cultures flourishing at 
the same time without trying to dominate the other. 
They are bound to clash and clash very often, rather 
violently. 

The suggestion to de-zionise the present state of 
Israel is totally unacceptable by the people and the 
Government of Israel. To many diehard Zionists, 
secularization of the Jewish state will shake the very 
foundations on which its present structure rests and 
would strip its romanticism, ifs appeal and motiva- 
tion. Ths logic is unsound, but regrettably a fact 
to be faced with. The suggestion to de-zionize 
Israel is most desirable but, under the present cir- 
cumstances, remains uDrealizable. 

What thenis the solution? The only objective 
and practical solution of the age-old Arab-Israel 
conflict would be to create a separate Palestinian 
Arab State. The Palestinians are a people by them- 
selves. They possess all signs and attributes of 
nationhood. They have lived in Palestine for the 
same number of years the Jews claim to have lived 
in exile and have evolved their own distinct mode 
of life, history and culture. 


Greater Responsibility 


They loved their country and believed in their 
common destiny which is the most essential criter- 
1an of nationhood. After World War I when the 
entire Arabic-speaking parts of the Ottoman Empire 
was severed from the Sultan’s tutelage—most of it 
being placed under the League of Nations’ Manda- 
tory system—the Palestinian became more conscious 
of their national rights and of the need to defend 
them. The disturbances of 1936-39 were not 
terrorist attacks or “acts of banditary” as some 
biased Western writers think, but expressions of a 
national struggle against the Zionist invaders and 
those who ruled the country in the most unjust manner. 
The Palestinians organized themselves and struggled 
at every opportunity to secure their country’s free- 
dom and protect their own national rights. If they 
failed to prevent Israel coming into existence, it was 
not merely because of the weakness of their national 
movement, but also because of certain imperialistic 
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interest that favoured the Zionists. Without the British 
and the American support the state of Israel would not 
have been there today. Weakness of their national 
movement, therefore, does not mean its absence. 
Theirs has been the nationalism of the exploited and 
the oppressed. 

Moreover despite their defeats, expulsions, suf- 
ferings and humiliations, these Palestinians have 
not forgotten their country or given up the hope of 
returning to it: The establishment of the state of 
Israel, the annexation of Palestinian territory to 
Jordan and Egypt and the existence of about a 
million refugees, Frais about 40 per cent of the 
whole people, added to, rather than detracted from 
the feeling of sharing a common fate. We must, 
therefore, recognize that the same right to self- 
determination and national existence for which Jews 
have fought against all odds, also belongs to the 
Palestinians. Even those Palestinians who, after 
forcible eviction from their motherland, settled 
outside the refugee camps, in the neighbouring Arab 
countries or elsewhere, especially those who pos- 
sessed some education or skill—teachers, engineers 
and technicians—and became better off, did not give 
up the longing to return to their lost home- 
land. Twenty-five years of separation have not 
severed their historic and emotional ties with their 
motherland. 

Nobody therefore, has the right or the justifica- 
tion to put forward a solution which does not gua- 
rantee the continuation and promotion of these ties 
of a ‘collectivity’ that rightly claims itself to be a 
nation. Any agreement reached without the recogni- 
tion of this fact and without the participation 
of the authorized representatives of this ‘people’ will 
be an agreement without the party directly concern- 
ed. The Arab-Jewish dispute began with the conflict 
between the immigrant Jews and the native Palesti- 
nian Arabs, and therefore, the solution must be 
found with the consent of the Palestinian people. 
Without them, any agreement will be farcical and 
ineffective. It isa pitythat for the last so many 
years the Israelis and the Great Powers have tried to 
reach an agreement with the rulers of the Arab 
countries—Nasser, Hussain, Assad and Sadat, ex- 
cluding and ignoring the people whose destiny is the 
subject of these talks. 

Now, for the first time, an historic opportunity 
has been created to come to terms with the Palesti- 
nians. It is an opportunity to bring to an end the 
Arab-Israel dispute, once for all, by direct agree- 
ment with the Palestinians, though some Preliminary 
spade work would be necessary to create proper 
climate for such a meeting at some neutral place. 

It is, however, not at allintended to suggest that 
the Palestinians would completely disregard the 
opinion and advice of the Arab States and leaders 
of the region. They are already too deeply involved 
to be cast aside and ignored. It is acknowledged 
that the Arab nations together are stronger than the 
Palestinians alone for any negotiations, but these 
Arab States or their leaders should no longer have 
the last word for them. The supporters of this 
opinion believe that the Arab States have had 
plenty of time and several chances to treat the 
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Palestine problem seriously and to reacha solution. 
They, however, failed to do so for reasons of 
domestic reactions, personal rivalries and also some- 
times, the prospect of using the Palestine issue as a 
diversionary device. These people—the Palestinian 
students and teachers, workers and merchants, be- 
lieve that “Now is the time for us to stand up, take 
the lead, and try our chances” (Emphasis mine) 

In fact, many of the Palestinian leaders seem to 
have drawn inspiration and incentive to go ahead 
from thelate President Nasser’s candid admission 
of the inability of the Arab community to help their 
Palestinian brethren when towards the end of 1967, 
he courageously emphasised that the question of 
Palestine was the matter for the Palestinians them- 
selves, and that from them must come thé initiative 
for a settlemement. ` 

Israel’s recognition of the Palestinians’ right of 
celf-determination could be a turning-point in the 
relations of the two peoples—ncw warring against 
each other. The Palestinians, whether they live now 
in cities or in the refugee camps, are all eager and 
determined to take back their own country, to be 
called ‘Palestinian’ in the same sense a French man 
is called a French and a Britisher is called a British. 
They want, at any cost, to stop being homeless and 
stateless. 

A full-fledged national state of the Palestinian 
Arabs could consist of the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip, which would have agreed borders, differing from 
those of 1949, with the final objective of reaching 
an agreement whereby a Federation or Confedera- 
tion of the countries of the Middle East, or some of 
them is concluded. In a Federation, it can reason- 
ably be expected that their historical and psycho- 
logical hurdles would be removed to facilitate 
harmony in their mutual relations. 

Surely there would be many difficulties when 
details of the plan are worked out. Economic 
viability and security of the new Arab State would 
pose serious problems, but these difficulties can be 
overcome. Once Israel recognizes the Palestinians’ 
national aspirations and agrees to the establishment of 
a Palestinian Arab State, they both can be persuaded 
to discard their reservations and rigidity. Both could 
be persuaded to discuss between themselves initially 
through a third party, preferably the UN, and en- 
couraged to arrive at decisions based on their free 
consent and willingness to abide by it. 

Problems relating to its size, population and 
resources may be left to experts in the field and 
trusted friend. In today’s world of science and 
technology, the size of land or its natural produc- 
tive quality is not the sole deciding factor in deter- 
mining a state’s prospects of viability and davelop- 
ment. Modern methods of agriculture and rapid 
industrialization can sustain all the inhabitants now 
as well as in the future. Generous financial aids, 
without strings, and long-term loans at low rates of 
interests from national bodies and international pools 
plus compensation for Arab property to be paid by 
Israel to the Provisional Government of the pro- 
posed Palestinian State, earmarked for the purpose 
of rehabilitation, can very well see her through 
financial problems. Advanced industrial nations 
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could offer her machinery and technical know-how 
to establish industrial base to produce enough for 
home consumption as well export to other countries. 

Jerusalem could either be given the status of an 
open city as a capital of both states or be adminis- 
tered by an international body under the UN 
supervision. 

As for their mutual security, a permanent No-War 
Pact with international guarantees, could be con- 
cluded. Moreover a general policy of disarmament 
and neutralization could also provide sufficient 
guarantees for peer between them. 

The United Nations’ original plan of partition 
of Palestine on the basis of which the State of 
Israel came into being, could still serve as a model 
and a guideline for this purpose with some 
modifications. 

Once the idea of creating a full fledged Palestinian 
Arab State is endorsed by Israel, and is also 
accepted by a responsible Palestinian leadership, the 
chances of an overall and all-round peace settlement 
in West Asia would become real and achievable. 
This would also free the other Arab nations from 
the ‘right’ or ‘duty’ to solve, the problem of their 
Palestinian brothers. 

It is now an admitted fact that the Palestine 
problem is both the cause and the pretext for the 
Arabs’ intransigent attitude towards Israel. In all 
their statements, the Arab leaders maintain that the 
only reason for their war against Israelis either to 
‘liberate Palestine’ orto ‘restore the rights of the 
Palestinian Arab people’. Once the Palestine pro- 
blem is solved satisfactorily, the main obstacle to 
peace will have been removed. The new Republic 
of the Palestinians can really be the bridge of peace 
in the region hitherto torn and tortured by a con- 
tinued state of tension, injustice and insecurity, 
now, for a fnll quarter of the present century. 

The nature and the extent of the Arab countries’ 
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opposition to the establishment of a Palestinidn 
Republic are not likely to be very serious. They all 
stand for the principle of self-determination. Even 
King Hussain who was hit hardest by the June 1967 
War, has shown his willingness to concede some 
political autonomy to the Palestinians, though pre- 
sently to be tied federatively within the framework 
of his little Kingdom. He is politically astute 
enough to welcome the idea of a ‘buffer’ state being 
created between Jordan and Israel, and, at the same 
time, to eliminate, or at least to reduce the indirect 
hold of the Palestinians over the smooth sailing of 
the ship of his state. Moreover, the West Bank 
is already lost to him and it is occupied by Israel 
since June 1967. Politically also the West Bank 
will not be an asset for him as it isa stronghold of 
the Palestinians who do not respect him for his 
monarchical conduct and suppressive attitude. 

The creation of a separate state of the Palestinians 
in the vicinity of their original home, should be 
acceptable to all concerned. Israel will have peace 
and security with defined borders and jurisdiction. 
The Palestinians will have good reason to reconcile 
with the facts of life and feel contented to regain 
the status and dignity of nationhood. Jordan’s 
internal troubles will be greatly reduced and there 
will be no more serious troubles on her borders. 
Other Arab states, far and near, will have no pre- 
text nor necessity for further confrontation with 
Israel. The chances of outsid2 powers interfering 
in the affairs of the region will also be largely 
reduced as they will have no serious issue to ex- 
ploit and play one against the other. 

A separate Palestinian State will be in the inte- 
rest of all the parties and, therefore, by itself, a , 
guarantee of happier and peaceful days for the 
people of West Asia—Israel and the Arabs, and 
enable them to direct their energies and resources 
in constructive endeavour. 


RIGHT APPROACH TO TRIBAL QUESTION (Continued from page 11) 


its content. 

The deliberations of the Con- 
ference gave little cause to believe 
that the participants had under- 
stood the urgency of the pro- 
blems of the tribals and the rele- 
vance of their research to the 
future development of the coun- 
try in which the tribal constitute 
a significant and sensitive segment 
of population. 

Our attitude to the tribals has 
been marked by a lack of response 
to their hopes and aspirations, a 
lack of understanding of the 
stresses and Strains they are being 
subjected to in an era of fast 
changes brought about by indus- 
trialization and scientific and 
technological advance. While 
they have been deprived of their 
traditional occupations in many 
places, new avenues of employ- 

- ment have not opened for them 
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to any applicable extent. 

Very little has been achieved 
in the last twenty-five years to 
pull them upto the stage where 
they could do away with the 
special protections provided by 
the Constitution. The result is 
an impoverishment of their mate- 
rial life and fear and suspicion of 
the non-tribals which further 
reinforces their psychological alie- 
nation. 

The professional anthropolo- 
gist with his theoretical bias and 
academic approach may not can- 
tribute much to the evolving of a 
fruitful tribal policy that could 
make them equal citizens and 
equal partners in the building of 
a prosperous India. Social and 
political workers have to give 
thought to the tribal 
problem and work among 
them. 


Their help and experience may 
be more useful for formulating 
and implementing a time-bound 
programme that will produce 
tangible results quickly. The 
Government should take the ini- 
tiative for holding such a con- 
ference and ensure that tribal 
leaders and representatives also 
participate in its discussions 
and in working out programmes 
of development. 

Without the cooperation and 
participation of the tribals them- 
selves, no programme of their 
welfare and economic improve- 
ment can be successful, because 
the changes sought fo be intro- 
duced must be acceptable to them. 
No welfare measure can be pro- 
ductive of results if it is imposed 
from above. Rather, it may lead 
to very undesirable consequen- 
ces, 
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From. 
Prejudice 
to 


Disaster 


MAJ-GEN (Retd) 
E. HABIBULLAH 


MY YEARS WITH NEHRU: 
THE CHINESE BETRAYAL, 
B.N. Mullik; Allied Publishers, 
New Delhi; pp 650, 1971; Rs 25. 


T# opening chapters of this 
book find Mullik trying to de- 
fend the centuries of accumulated 
rubbish of history, its sanctity, 
protection and perpetuation. 

His lengthy discourse on when 
China ruled Tibet or when Tibet 
ruled China, fills a great deal of 
space, but to no conclusive end. 
During the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, the 
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struggle for supremacy or for 
frontiers did not involve India or 
Tibet. It only involved China so far 
as the British or Tsarist Russians 
wanted to make a convenience 
of that country. The British 
even kept the Han dynasty alive 
long after they had liquidated 
not only the Moghuls of India, 
but made India itself into an inte- 
gral part of the British Empire. 

However the hand of time 
could not be kept back. So, 
following the Boxer Rebellion in 
China, that country emerged 
sooner than India as a republic 
led by Sun Yat-sen. This repub- 
lic had no doubt in its mind about 
its right on Tibet, but the ‘re- 
volution started by Sun Yat-sen 
turned into a civil war until the 
final emergence of Mao’s China 
in 1949. 

By then, World War II had 
been fought and China had been 
one of the Allies. It had staked 
its claim on Tibet during the War 
and had received the support of 
the United States. Indeed, the 
British had then  soft-pedalled 
the whole thing with a wait-and- 
see policy. Everyone knows that 
most of the Chinese maps referr- 
ed to by Mullik were published 
in the USA. 

The next thing to remember is 
that MacMahon himself had 
considered his conference a failure 
and thatits results were pigeon- 
holed because, according to the 
Anglo-Russian agreement, neither 
nation was permitted to deal 
directly with Tibet. It was only 
revived in 1938 when China, 
supported by USA, put in claims 
to NEFA. Jt must also be 
remembered that the British poli- 
cy was to leave these areas as 
wild and untouched as possible. 
Therefore, there is no doubt 
that when signing the Pancsheel 
agreement, India should have 
insisted. on the definition of 
boundaries with China. 

It is not a plausible excuse to 
say that China felt the “time 
was not ripe”. It was surely, 
also wrong “on the eve of Indian 
Independence” for the “British 
and Indian Governments” to 
make formal statements in- 
forming the Tibetan Govern- 
ment ... “that British obligations 
and rights under the existing 
treaties with Tibet would there- 


after devolve upon the successor 
Indian Government.” It is signi- 
ficant that the Tibetan Govern- 
ment merely acknowledged the 
message “but did not send a 
reply”. 

Unfortunately, throughout 
his book, B.N. Mullik refers to 


agreements and claims. He then 
proceeds to stuff in facts in 
order to justify them. He 


makes statements, such as the 
one above, and feels that not 
only we in India but the world as 
such must treat them as sacro- 
sanct. His chapter on “Four 
Decades of Independence” (p38 to 
p 55), instead of painting a chess- 
board on which New China was 
trying to establish its claims to 
the Bedae of Imperial China, 
while the British were trying to 
establish a cordon sanitaire agai- 
nst an expanding Russian empire 
tbat had already reached Mon- 
golia, uses a tinted lens. 

However, to cut a long story 
short, Red China Jaid claim to 
Tibet as firmly as all its predeces- 
sors; the Han emperors, Sun 
Yat-sen and Chiang Kai-shek. 
It did not only lay claim to Tibet, 
it sent its victorious and revolu- 
tionary army to reinforce its claim. 
This sending of an Army to clai- 
med territory was nothing new. 
After all, China itself had to bo 
overrun by the People’s Liberation 
Army and Tibet was no excep- 
tign. 

The Army which carried out 
the operation, blew into Tibet like 
a hurricane and, astonishingly 
enough, on its feet, marching the 
most phenomenal distances as it 
swept the Khampas (the main 
Tibetan tribe to resist) off their 
feet. 

“On September 26, 1949, the 
Chinese occupied Sinkiang and 
later burst into Tibet from the 
northern route and even later 
from the north-western.” Indeed 
it was only at India’s behest that 
the Chinese restrained themselves 
from sweeping the Dalai Lama 
and other feudalist elements off 
the map at once. 

However, when India ques- 
tioned the Chinese invasion of 
Tibet, the Chinese said clearly: 
“The entry into Tibet of the 
Chinese People’s Liberation Army 
is exactly aimed at the protection 
of the integrity of terrifory and 
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sovereignt of China.” This 
seems to be unequivocal and it 
gave India a clear statement on 
which to base its reactions and 
policies. i 

But “the exchange of notes 
stopped here”, and the appeal by 
Tıbet to the United Nations to 
accept it as a member and grant 
its appeal against China was 
coolly received in the UN. “El 
Salvador was the only country 
which wanted the General Assem- 
bly to take action.” Thus, Tibet 
was “converted into a province 
of China”. 

“The only improvement 
(italics mine) in the status of 
Tibet which India could negotiate 
with Nationalist China was in the 
diréction of complete Independ- 
ence. This, however, no Chinese 
Government would accept.” Then 
why expect a much stronger 
and more decisive Communist 
Government to accept it? 

Furthermore, the extra-terri- 
torial rights which Britain had 
enjoyed, could scarcely be ex- 
pected to continue. “It was not 
that treaties were executed to 
safeguard the interests of India; 
they had in view the overall 
interest of the British Govern- 
ment.” Knowing this, surely, we 
should have done some thinking 
in depth about the whole prob- 
lem of interlinking our attitudes 
vis-a-vis China and Tibet. 

Mullik describes a conference in 





1950 “at which K. M. Pannikar ... 


and General Cariappa were 
present”. He describes that 
“what Cariappa said at that 


time was very discouraging ... 
because I -had also favoured 
military intervention in Tibet to 
save it from China. But the 
General gave the correct and 
realistic position, the sunt total 
of which was that India was in 
no position... to intervene... 
to prevent Chinese aggression.” 

Thus, from 1950, Mullik 
took this as de facto aggression 
on the part of China. It will be 
for history to judge whether he 
was right. At this stage, China 
could at least have been sounded 
to come to terms about our North- 
ern frontiers; but optimists like 
Mullik hoped to keep the Dalai 
Lama in our pocket; which was 
sheer wishful thinking, for, even 
“the MacMahon Line was only on 
the map and did not exist as an 
administrative boundary”. 

Mullik’s chapter on “India’s 
Northern Frontiers?” describes 
India’s claim lines. It is not con- 
vincing. “The MacMahon Line 
was accepted by the Tibetans”. 
If it was,"why did they claim parts 
of the NEFA after the departure 
of the British? 

About Aksai Chin, the writer 
says: “The entire area of Aksai 
Chin, Soda Plains and Lingzi 
Tang was uninhabited and un- 
inhabitable and was devoid even 
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of vegetation.” He also says: 
“Therefore, in Ladak region, 
outside the area bounded by the 
Ladak Range in the north and 
east, there was no revenue or 
police administration and the 
small population who were 
Ladakhis, whilst owing loyalty to 
the Maharajahof Kashmir, were 
more or less left to themselves 
and were controlled by the mona- 
steries.”’ 

It would seem likely, therefore, 
that they never even heard of a 
Maharajah and only maintained 
contact with the monasteries. If 
ever, nature created a no man’s 
land, almost a moon surface, 
here it was. It was only a ques- 
tion of who claimed what and 
when. 

“The Himmat Singhji Com- 
mittee, which submitted its find- 
ings in 1951, among other things 
suggested “large-scale expansion 
of welfare activities among the 
tribal people so as to win their 
goodwill and make them feel one 
with India”. 

Its defence recommendations 
are of interest; it did not recom- 
mend large-scale increase of our 
armed forces to meet external 
aggression. Its recommendation 
was for “considerable increase in 
the Assam Rifle and other armed 
police in large concentration at 
strategic points from which effec- 
tive patrolling could be regularly 
undertaken.” What a correct 
concept this is as compared to 
the forward policy to which we 
come later in the book, 

“They recommended the aboli- 
tion of the Military Intelligence 
Organization in the fleld because 
of its ineffectiveness.” How it was 
so ineffective no one knows; later 
in the book, the author divides a 
line between strategic and tactical 
intelligence work and says that 
field intelligence is the job of the 
Army. ° 

In spite of all this, 1954 saw 
the signing of the Sino-Indian 
agreement and acceptance of 
Panchsheel. “We felt both the 
agreements had gone entirely in 
favour of China and against the 
interests of India. By recognizing 
Tibet as a province of China, 
India had given up her stand on 
Tibet being an autonomous 
region.” So that “this recognition 
of Tibet as a part of China and 
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of five principles of Panchsheel 
ptactically prevented the expres- 
sion of sympathy by India for the 
Tibetan people and restricted all 
her actions in support of 
Tibet.” 

In the years that passed, India 
took up the question of Chinese 
maps which, we considered, 
“showed large tracts of Indian 
territory as ... in China’. It 
was noted by Nehru: ‘Pre- 
mier Chou En-lai referred to the 
McMahon Line and again said 
he had never heard of this be- 
fore.” However, “Al this interval 
was utilized by China to build a 
network of roads, both arterial 
and close to our frontiers, and 
consolidating her position.” 

In his chapter on “Clouds on 
the Horizon”, the author eulogis- 
es all that was done by indivi- 
duals and the Department of the 
IB. In his inimitable style he 
describes, nearly impossible were 
the tasks they set themselves, and 
how their magic wand found 
solutions. “Moreover, once we 
claimed a territory to be our own, 
we were free to go and open our 
post there, no matter whether the 
Chinese disputed our claims and 
raised protests”. 

In this effort the Army HQ 
and the Ministry of External 
Affairs reported against them 
from time to time; but they had 
their own Ministry to condone 
these moves. ‘Just this once,” 
every time! He also reports how 
the IB kept close track of the 
progress made by the Chinese on 
the Aksai Chin road from 1952 
onwards. In 1956 they noted the 
Chinese were extending this into 
a network. 

‘Whatever Mullik may say, the 
relations between India and 
China were, to the world, very 
good. It was in order to retain 
this good-neighbour spirit that 
General Thimmayya, when he 
was the Chief of Army Staff, said 
most clearly that the China road 
going from Sinkiang to Aksai 
Chin was of no strategic impor- 
tance to India. 

The logic Mullik uses comes to 
this. The road was of no use to 
India as such, but if China could 
be denied access by that way then 
not only would she be left with 
one route into Tibet but we 
would be indirectly helping the 
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feudal lords of Tibet by restrict- 
ing the access into Tibet of the 
Chinese to one rather rickety 
route. 

This seems to be a strange 
strategy and far from real politic. 
However Mullik set himself a 
one-man mission—to convince 
the Prime Minister by all argu- 
ments that our best way was to 
play hide and seek with China 
on the roof of the world—a 
dangerous game to which Gener- 
al Thimmayya refused to subs- 
cribe. 

However, as General Kaul 
has said in Confrontation with 
Pakistan “the refrain which runs 
through the 600-page piece of 
verbosity, a tribute to hindsight is 
that for 14 long years” Nehru was 
infleunced by Mullik. The main 
point Mullik tries to establish 
is that whereas the Intelligence 
Bureau was always aware of 
China’s evil intentions towards 
India “the military authori- 
ties neither assessed this informa- 
tion properly nor disseminated 
it to various components of the 
Army.” 

It is also truly a glaring fact 
that the way Mullik’s mind was 
working, had only one intention 
in view and that was to keep 
Communism as far from India’s 
frontiers as possible. His espous- 
al of the Dalai Lama and the 
social order in Tibet is nothing 
short of this. Indeed, he goes 
out of his way to show how the 
feudal and backward states of 
Tibet, Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan 
were a real asset to India. 

It was, therefore, a windfall 
for such as Miullik when 
first, Thimmayya and Krishna 
Menon fell out, and secondly, 
the Thapar-Kaul combination of 
enthusiasts supported “his have 
a gamble” technique of 
catch-as-catch-can against China. 
Little did he or they realise that 
they were in fact playing into the 
hands of China. 

The latter had two main 
choices. The frst, and more 
preferable, was to come to terms 
with India on its southern 
borders and concentrate on 
economic development in order 
to reach out towards America 
and become impregnable against 
America. The other choice was 
to confront India and thereafter 


make it impossible for India to 
progress economically at an ad- 
equate pace. 

Therefore, in the midst of the 
two-sided frontier-pushing game, 
the Chinese definitely saw a 
better future in the latter path 
and opted for it, making every 
preparation to ensure victory at 
the time when the “chips were 
down”, : 

The book becomes rather 
boring at times and is, therefore, 
difficult reading. Many of the 
chapters could well have been 
omitted. However, Mullik is keen 
to make a fool-proof case for 
himself and his IB at all costs. His 
division of spheres of work of the 
TBand Military Intelligence are 
correct, 

But when he says they differ- 
ed basically about the strength 
of Chinese forces in Tibet in the 
late 50s and early 60s, was it not 
up to IB to prove what he says it 
maintained? That is, that there 
were many more Chinese troops 
than the Army would believe, It 
should not have been left to cal- 
culation but proven by identifi- 
cation. 

Mullik’s contrast between the 
course of battles, under General 
Kaul and those under General 
Daulat Singh seem to be quite 
pointless. The Chinese took what 
they wanted at both ends and 
left the rest for us to ponder over. 

His reasons for the Chinese 
withdrawalare rather hackneyed 
and unmilitary. This technique 
of gaining a victory and then 
withdrawing at leisure was prac- 
tised time and again by the 
Chinese during the civil war. It 
was also carried out with success 
against the Laotian front of the 
French by the Viet Cong. The 
manoeuvre is always done with 
a purpose, usually to achieve ïn- 
direct and latent results, . 

In the case of the 1962 aggres- 
sion, it was done in order to put 
India under the strain of perma- 
nent military commitment; to 
drain India’s resources into waste- 
ful defence expenditure and, at the 
same time, to show weaker and 
smaller powers that China was 
the cat and India the mouse. 

Jt is not at all a convincing 
case that the author tries to make 
out—that there was no inter- 
ference with the Army by the 
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Civil. Indeed he gives himself 
away when he compares as equal, 
our position south of the Nyam- 
kachu river and that of the 
Chinese between Thag La and 
Nyamkachu to our north. Our 
positions were definitely disad- 
vantageous, particularly when 
General Kaul reported the im- 
possibility of success after he had 
been an eye witness to the Dhola 
battle. ‘ 

Wisdom, discertion and 
logic should have taken the 
place of emotion, stubborn: 
ness and down-heartedness. 
It is clear !that Mullik took 
a leading part in getting General 
Kaul overruled. It is of interest 
then, that, in the two fateful 
decisions on the road to ruin, 
the head of the IB of India took 
an active hand far beyond the 
framework or the call of his own 
sphere of duty, 

1. Thimmayya quite categori- 
cally stated that he did not con- 
sider that the Aksai Chin road 
was of any strategic importance, 
nor washe willing to open any 
posts at Palong Kerpo and 
Serigh Jiganang K.ol because he 
felt quite rightly that “small 
Army posts would be of little use 
and in any case he had no means 
of maintaining them from his 
base at Leh.” 

2. Mullik quotes from the 
Untold Story of Kaul, saying “1 
had seen with my own eyes the 
superior resources of the Chinese 
...and the untenability of our 
position . . located in a hollow”. 
He then tells of Kaul’s message 
from the front and his statement 
in Delhi. “It seemed that all that 
we had been working on from 
September 9th was coming to 
naught.” Then he goes on (p 363): 
“all that Kaul said was sense, yet 
extremely disheartening”. This was 
the moment of discertion being 
the better part of valour. But 
“Dhillon was so upset that he 
oould not help remarking aloud, 
‘He has developed cold feet. The 
Prime Minister then said he did 
not want the troops to commit 
suicide.’ Sen and Thapar, hav- 
ing disagreed with K.aul, “we all 
heaved a sigh of relief”. 

The logic of this little story is 
absolutely perverse. For Kaul to 
have given a true picture and to be 
voted down by Generals Dhillon, 
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Sen and Thappar, is too fantastic. 
The logic that a Brigade can hold 
a division under any circums- 
tances, is nothing short of non- 
sense. It only shows that all 
others except Pandit Nehru, were 
looking for an old argument to 
circumvent General Kaul’s full 
stop—even to the extent of, very 
unfairly, accusing him of cold 
feet, when it was cold facts that 
they refused to accept. 

By now, public opinion and 
political parties were at fever 
heat, relying on completely wrong 
premises and under the false im- 
pression that China could be re- 
moved by a wave of the wand. 
The stars were coming together 
against us 

„In the midst of this mad 
thinking was the Indian IB with 
a wooly headed Director, sup- 
ported by the Home Ministry. 
To add to the confusion, the 
most senior soldiers were either 
incapable of or deliberately not 
thinking and speaking logically. 
It may have been that they feared 
contradicting their civilian coun- 
terparts and superiors. 

However, when Nehru himself 
said he did not wish our troops to 
commit suicide, it should have 
brought these “thinkers” downto 
earth, most particularly the Dire- 
ctor of the IB. 

The writer skimps the Hen- 
derson Brooks report and dwells 
on Sri YB Chavan’s statement 
in the Lok Sabha in“September 
1963. It is obvious that the terms 
of enquiry were well-tailored and 
that Sri Chavan’s statemtent had 
very little relevance to sequence 
of facts. It is, therefore, absolu- 
tely clear that the inquiry, in 
spite of everything, brought to the 
surface much that the back-stage 
intriguers in Delhi have till today 
managed to hide. Such action 
would not have been taken, had 
those indicted been “mere sol- 
diers”. 

It is therefore, fairto point 
the finger of guilt at the bureau- 
crats and politicians. It is al- 
most certain that when the true 
history is written, it will not be 
Nehru and Kaul who will be 
arraigned before the judgment 
of history. Nehru as Prime 
Minister will naturally have to 
take some of the burden of 
blame. Kaul also, as the inept 


and clumsy commander of the 
NEFA forces, whose command 
it was by no means necessary for 
him to take, may be to blame 
for the debacle itself. 

But the wrong policies, misad- 
vice and completely wrong, 
stupid and dangerous actions 
which led to wrong and emotion- 
based decisions were clearly be- 
cause of the bureaucracy based 
on ‘‘facts” filtering through the 
1B. This is largely due to the com- 
pletely outdated, ignorant and 
blind decision-making machinery 
in which they work. 

Mullik’s chapter on higher 
direction uncovers some of the 
defects, but there is much, which 
he also ignores. “It is all very 
well to build a factory.. .but 
really you want a strong indus- 
trial background,” he quotes 
Pandit Nehru as saying. But 
oblivious of this fact, he advoca- 
tes heavy overhead Organisations 
and a bellicose policy for the 
future. 

His statement that there was 
“too little” political interference 
in the 1962 compaign can hardly 
hold water. If it had not been for 
his mass of mis-sifted informa- 
tion and the quiet support his 
own Ministry was giving to 
Mullik’s = misconceived philo- 
sophy, perhaps we would, by 
now, not only have found some 
modus vivendi with China but we 
could have averted the loss of 
those precious lives which we were 
prepared to exchange for barba- 
rous mountains and inaccesible 
deserts which Mullick and his 
ilk feel, should be claimed as the 
boundaries of India. 

In the event, we lost both and 
the blame squarely rests on mis- 
conceivers, misadvisers and people 
who are now trying to hide their 
chauvinistic and reactionary 
thinking by covering them with a 
cloak of patriotism. 

‘Objectively speaking, this 
book is the product of a one- 
track mind; a mind full of ag- 
gressive chauvinism. Chauvinism 
is contemptible in any form what- 
ever; but it must be remembered 
that patriotism can also be a 
refuge for knaves. Patriotism 
must have the highest place in 
our hearts; but it must never be 
sullied or distorted to serve base 
motives. 
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INDO-HUNGARIAN 
TRADE RELATIONS 


the friendly relations between 
hungary and india are deve- 
loping fastly in all fields — 
economic and cultural — to 
the mutual advantage of both 
countries. | 


A Hungarian industrial delegation headed by the Deputy 
Minister of Metallurgy and the Machine Industry, H. E. Lajos 
Asztalos, visited India during the Hungarian Telecommunication 
and Instrument Industry Exhibition in Delhi. 


On his return to Budapest, Lajos Asztalos told a MTI 
correspondent that the specialized exhibition had evolved great 
interest among people connected with this industry, as the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan of the country envisages large-scale 
development of the telecommunication and instrument industry 
in India. On seeing the exhibition, there has been a feeling 
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that cooperation with Hungary in this sphere has to be further 
strengthened. 


The extension of relations has been discussed by the 
Hungarian delegation with the Minister of Information and 
Communications, with the Foreign Trade Minister, with the 
Under-Secretaries of the Ministry for industrial development and 
further with the leaders of the technical and scientific associa- 
tions in India. Talks were held also with the representatives 
of 14 private companies. All concerned were interested in further 
strengthening the industrial and trade relations between the 
two countries. 


The Exhibiting Hungarian enterprises conducted talks 
on definite questions of cooperation. BUDAVOX and the 
Budapest Prevision Mechanical enterprise have conferred with the 
Indian Telephone Industries on the joint production of the micro- 
wave equipment. The representatives of the Indian firm will 
visit Budapest soon and if the talks succeed then micro-wave 
equipment will be produced in India on the basis of Hungarian 
documentation and know-how. 


Talks between the Budapest Incandescent Lamp factory 
and the Bharat Company of India concerned the production in 
India of Incandescent lamp and flourescent tube production lines. 
The Budapest mechanical works, REMIX and the telecommuni- 
cation materials factory made offers for the introduction of the 
production of certain component parts in India. The Budapest 
Radio-technical factory which had established industrial cooperation 
with Indian enterprises earlier, conducted promising discussions on 
the extension of the cooperation. 
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New Look in Orissa 


Strategy for Financing Growth [ ] Dangers 
in Foreign Equity Participation [_] -Irag 
Fights Oil Imperialism [] PL-480 Bounty 
for Private Sector [_] Urban Property Ceiling 
| | Death of the Connoisseur [] Achutha 
Menon’s Critique of Fifth Plan Approach 


I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world’s problems and of- 
India’s problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not ina 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however, 
something even more than 
an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and as 
such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the“ 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and 
the subjection of the Indian people except through 
Socialism. 
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(THE ouster of the Swatantra-led 
Coalition in Orissa marks one 
more defeat for the Right and 
fresh accretion of strength for 
Smt Indira Gandhi’s leadership. 

This is particularly noticeable 
since the revolt which had 
taken place under the leader- 
ship of Sri Biju Patnaik and the 
subsequent formation of the 
Utkal Congress ending up in its 
coalition with the Swatantra 
Party, has not only petered out 
but Sri Patnaik has come out 
with fulsome praise for Smt 
Gandhi. His master-stroke was 
to make an open declaration on 
the very eve of the election of 
the new leader of the Congress 
Assembly Party in support of Smt 
Nandini Satpathy being made the 
new Chief Minister of Orissa. 

It would be a mistake to 
equate the perambulations of the 
Utkal Congress with the Aya 
Ram-Gaya Ram style of politics. 
In a sense, the birth of the Utkal 
Congress was due largely to the 
clumsy strategy followed by the 
Congress High Command. Sri 
Patnaik’s free-lance moves, claim- 
ing to be the monarch of all he 
surveyed in Orissa, earned him 
the displeasure of Smt Gandhi, 
who was also, at least partly, in- 
fluenced, by the tell-tale reports 
carried by interested quarters 
from Bhubaneswar to New Delhi. 

Sri Patnaik has been no angel, 
and he is realistic enough not to 
claim that distinction for him- 
self. But he has drive, compe- 
tence and an urge to be harness- 
ed for the uplift of his own 
State of Orissa, These were the 
qualities which had earned for 
him Nehru’s support and he 
proved his worth when 
after a mid-term poll, he could 
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relieve Orissa from the agony of 
an unstable and totally incompe- 
tent Ministry under Sri Harekru- 
shna Mahtab. 

This achievement itself was 
also Sri Patnaik’s undoing. His 
dynamic stewardship of the State 
Government won for him All- 
India encomium, and he almost 
felt as if he had become a Colos- 
sus on his own strength. In the 
uncertain days following Nehru’s 
death, and later on, after the 
demise of Lal Bahadur Shastri, 
he tried to play high-stakes poli- 
tics which created a widespread 
impression of an opportunist be- 
ingina hurry. In the crucial 
days that saw the split in the 
Congress, Sri Patnaik could have 
retrieved his position, but he 
chose to go his own way. And 
finally came the break with 
the Congress because he 
seemed to demand too high a 
price which the Congress leader- 
ship was not in a position to 
pay. 
It is to be noted that Sri 
Patnaik’s exit from the Congress 
had no ideological overtones 
whatsoever. He left because he 
could not have his way as he 
wanted in the Pradesh Congress. 
Out of spite, he joined hands 
with the Swatantra Party, and 
this misalliance also had har- 
dly any ideological significance. 
Now, after getting browned off 
through the hard experience of 
hunting with the Swatantra Party 
Sri Patnaik’s Utkal Congress de- 
cided to return, like the prodigal 
son, back to the parent Congress. 

Smt Satpathy’s role in Orissa 
politics in the last three years 
was one that could be characteri- 
sed as neither astute nor principl- 
ed. She was one of the staun- 
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chest critics of the Patnaik group, 
though she originally sprang 
into All-India politics, with Sri 
Patnaik’s ‘blessings. It was her 
maladroit handling of the Orissa 
Congress affairs that contributed 
to no little measure to the revolt 
of the Patnaik group, ultimately 
leading to its exit and the forma- 
tion of the Utkal Congress. Her 
next step was almost disastrous. 
It was her initiative that led to 
the resuscitation of Sri Harekru- 
shna Mahtab from political obli- 
vion. This was rightly resented 
by the younger elements, and 
Smt Satpathy found herself 
in opposition to the active youth 
section with a radical outlook, 
What was surpising—if not amus- 
ing—was that when she was trying 
to sell Sri Mahtab, she was attack- 
ing Sri Patnaik as reactionary. 
The art of sharing the same poli- 
tical bed with Right-wing feudal 
elements was first perfected in 
Orissa not by Sri Patnaik but by 
Sri Mahtab during his tenure as 
Chief Minister. 

In New Delhi, it was not un- 

known how much effort Smt Sat- 

athy had put in all this time to 

eep Sri Patnaik out of the Con- 
gress. She gave the impression 
of being determined to make Sri 
Patnaik pay in terms of political 
standing for all his alleged mis- 
doings as a business magnate. 
Such a laudable endeavour 
Was missing on her part when it 
came to exposing Sri Mahtab 
or others in her own camp. 

It is in this rather interesting 
background that one could not 
help admiring Smt Satpathy’s re- 
markable resilience in mounting 
the gaddi at Bhubaneswar with 
Sri Patnaik’s support and public 
blessings. On Sri Patnaik’s part, 
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this was no doubt a clever olive 
branch to rehabilitate himself 
with the powers that be in New 
Delhi. But in Smt Satpathy’s 
part, allthe holy anger against 
Sri Patnaik’s misdoings has vani- 
shed like the morning dew now 
that she is assured of the support 
of the recognised strong man in 
Orisa politics. However, any 
sensible person with an iota of 
forward-looking politics would 
feel relived that Smt Nandini Sat- 
pathy has changed SriHarekrushna 
Mahtab for Sri Biju Patnaik as 
her politically; and if she wants 
to stabilise her regime, she would 
be well-advised to take him as 
his political mentor. 

There is little doubt that in 
the new alignment of forces in 
Orissa, the main political task of 
the new Ministry with Smt Sat- 
pathy as Chief Minister, would 
be to combat the feudal elements 
still entrenched under the Swatan- 
tra flag. This is no easy job, and 
it will require both drive and as- 
tuteness—qualities which Smt 
Satpathy during her tenure as a 
Minister at the Centre has hard- 
ly shown. She has all the good- 
will at her command and also 
the political advantage of being 
known as one close to the Prime 
Minister. And yet nobody in 
New Delhi can accuse her of 
having made anexcellent job in 
running the important portfolio 
of Information and Broadcasting. 
In fact, her predecessor in office 
as Minister of State, despite 
many handicaps, gave a much 


better account of himself than 
what Smt Sathpathy could show. 

The present assignment that 
has fallen into Smt Sathpathy’s 
lap isnot an easy one. Itis true 
that she would not have to worry 
about a stable majority in 
the Assembly. She will also have 
the advantage of having a hot 
line to New Delhi, particularly 
to the Prime Minister. Neverthe- 
less, one has to realise that if 
Orissa has to be lifted dut of the 
slough of backwardness and grin- 
ding poverty, with a considerable 
section of her population very 
often haunted -by the spectre of 
famine, then there has to be an 
administration whichis not only 
responsive to the needs of the 
masses but has the competence 
and capacity to provide a fair 
deal for the have-not. 

At the other end, Orissa is 
one of the few regions in this 
country where out of the primitive 
social set-up of the adivasi there 
is coming up a giant industrial 
civilisation with the most modern 
technique producing steel, coal 
and plenty of mineral wealth. It 
is achallenging assignment, the 
Chief Ministership of Orissa, and 
it cannot be handled in an ama- 
teurist manner. Smt, Satpathy 
will need all the good wishes of 
her friends and allies, but she will 
show wisdom if she can harness 
the guidance of a dynamic perso- 
nality of Sri Patnaik’s calibre. 

The Congress High Command 
has shown realism in deciding to 
take back the Utkal Congress, 
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thereby bringing to an end an 
anomaly which defied all expla- 
nation. When virtually hordes 
from the Syndicate have come 
over to the Congress in different 
States, the excommunication of 
the Utkal Congress made no 
sense. If anything, the merger of 
the Utkal Congress back into the 
Congress would not only help in 
providing stability to the legisla- 
ture party but will also strengthen 
the Pradesh Congress organisa- 


tion. 

What has been made possible 
in Orissa has a bearing for the 
Congress in other States as well. 
Even if it is unwise to think in 
terms of an immediate onslaught 
on the citadal of the DMK 

ower, it is urgently necessary 
or the Congress to have a stra- 
tegy with a perspective in Tamil- 
nadu. With all the heroics of Sri 
Subramaniam and his friends, 
there is no gainsaying the fact 
that the Congress on its own in 
Tamilnadu isa much weaker and 
more insignificant outfit than 
what the Congress in Orissa was 
till yesterday. The big words 
let off at the recent Madurai 
Political Conference of the Tamil- 
nadu Congress could hardly make 
out a convincing case. The case 
for treating Sri Kamaraj as an 
untouchable, if taken seriously, 
would make the return of the 
Utkal Congress leaders look ano- 
malous. Moreover, the Tamilnadu 
Congress leaders have not answer- 
ed the persistent question of not 
only its own but of a good section 
of the publicinthe State, why they 
cannot achieve unity-in-action 
with Sri Kamaraj even if they 
are allergic to the idea of tak- 
ing back Sri K.amaraj and his fol- 
lowers into the Congress. One 
can understand Sri Subrama- 
niam’s worry, because in any 
such arrangement, his political 
weightlessness will be more gla- 
tingly shown up. But the Con- 
gress High Command cannot 
afford to be persistently misguided 
by Sri Subramaniam and Com- 
pany. 

The journey from Bhubanes- 
war to Madras is not a long one 
if one has to measureit in terms 
of the present Indian political 
dimensions. 

N.C. 
June 13 


MAINSTREAM 


Dangers 

in 

Foreign 
Equity 
Participation 


ECONOMIC 
COMMENTATOR 


T= debate on foreign equity 
versus foreign loan, is quite 
old. But it has been revived again 
in the Government with the pro- 
posal to give a consortium of 
Japanese and American com- 
panies 49 per cent equity share- 
holding in the Kudremukh iron 
ore project. What has made 
this debate particularly intriguing 
is the fact that. this project is 
under the charge of Sri Mohan 
Kumaramangalam, whose radical 
background does not require any 
introduction to the readers of 
this journal. 

Before one goes into the 
merits of equity or loan, it would 
be useful to note some of 
the details of the project. With 
a total cost of Rs 175 
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crores, the project will in- 
volve the single biggest foreign 
equity participation in the coun- 
try—a rather extraordinary step 
on the part of the public sector. 

The project will produce 7.5 
million tonnes of magnetite iron 
concentrates in slurryform. The 
entire production will be export- 
ed to Japan. Twenty-five per- 
cent of the shares will be held by 
the US corporation Marcona, 
and 24 percent shares will be 
held by a groupof three Japa- 
nese trading companies known as 
MON. 

The 
equity participation to straight- 
away loan for this project are the 
same old ones trotted out by 
hard-boiled, risk-avoiding bureau- 
crats. The mostimportant reason 
advanced in this case is that if 
foreigners haye an equity stake 
in a project, they do not cheat in 
terms of inflated prices of import- 
ed equipment and supplies of 
shares and components. 

But this isa fallacious argu- 
ment and is born out of lack of 
self-confidence. In case of equity 
participation, you have no option, 
whatsoever, but to go to the sup- 
plier of your foreign partner’s 
choice. In case of loan, even if 
it is tied, you have the option to 
go to any one of the suppliers of 
the donor country. In other 
words, the chances of getting 
competitive terms are better in 
the case of loan than equity 
participation. 

It 18 said that if the foreign 
partner charges higher prices for 
imported equipment, he will be 
only cheating himself. This is not 
true. By inflating the prices, the 
foreign collaborator cheats only 
his partner. He makes his first 
big chunk of profit at the time of 
supply equipment. Later, he 
salculdtes-his profitability on the 
basis of his real investment rather 
than on the basis of inflated cost 
due to higher prices of imported 
equipment This is the experience 
of all foreign collaboration pro- 
jects. Invariably all of them are 
over-capitalised. 

Apart from the fact that 
equity participation restricts our 
freedom to seek cheap sources of 
supply of equipment, it becomes 
a permanent drain on foreign ex- 
change. In case of loan, once 


reasons for preferring 


repaid the matter ends there. But 
in case of equity participation, 
dividend becomes a perpetual 
liability and it is repatriated in 
foreign exchange. 

Foreign equity participation 
has, in fact, much larger impli- 
cations. By virtue of equity 
participation, foreigners have a 
say in management. In this 
particular case, foreigners will 
hold 49 per cent shares and 
Management control will vest in 
them. This in fact is a typical 
case of back-seat driving, the 
notorious offer made to the Wall 
Street investors by Sri Asoka 
Mehta at the time of the World 
Bank directed devaluation of the 
rupee in 1966. 

It is important to understand 
how the foreigners say in manage- 
ment results in serious distor- 
tions. First, it means almost a 
total technical control of the pro- 
ject under the foreign collabo- 
rator. Thus, the Kudremukh pro- 
ject will produce iron ore concen- 
trates in slurry form and not 
sinter feed, even though the lat- 
ter has a higher unit value reali- 
sation. The reason for this is 
that the Japanese blast furnaces 
can be fed on slurry and Japa- 
nese companies are interested to 
buy cheap raw materials. 

Also as a result of technical 
domination over the projects by 
foreigners, the imported compo- 
nents of the equipment tend to 
be excessively high as the foreig- 
ners have no stake in maximising 
indigenousation. In the Kudre- 
mukh project, the imported com- 
ponent will be as high as 70 per 
cent. On the very face of it, this 
is too much. Even in such new, 
und sophisticated industries as 
petro-chemicals, imported compo- 
nents hardly exceed 50 per cent. 

The biggest danger in this 
specific case is that because of an 
effective say in management, the 
foreign collaborators will try all 
sorts of machinations to depress 
the export prices of slurry. The 
three Japanese partners have 
links with the steel industry of 
their own country. It has been 
generally seen that export price 
realisation by foreign collabora- 
tion projects is lower than the 
Indian-owned and Indian-manag- 
ed projects. The reason is simple. 
The foreign collaborator’s first 
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responsibility and loyalty is to his 
own country and not to India. 

In the case of Kudremukh 
project the danger of price mani- 
pulations which may work 
against India’s interests, are very 
real. It is for all practical pur- 





poses a captive project. In fact, 
wè should have been far more 
careful in working out the terms 
of equity participation—if that 
was at all necessary—and an 
effective say in management 
assigned to foreigners in all ex- 


COMBINED EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION 
TO THE NATIONAL DEFENCE ACADEMY 


The Union Public Service 
Commission will hold a combin- 
ed Army, Navy and Air Force 
Examination commencing from 
2Ist December, 1972 for admis- 
Sion to the 50th Course at the 
National Defence Academy. The 
course commences from July, 
1973. The examination will be 
held at Ahmedabad, Allahabad, 
Bangalore, Bhopal, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Cattack, Delhi, Hydera- 
bad, Jaipur, Madras, Nagpur, 
Patiala, Patna, Shillong, Jammu 
and Trivandrum. 

Unmarried male candidates, 
born not earlier than 2nd January, 
1955 and not later than Ist July, 
1957 are eligible. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 


Higher Secondary or its equi- 
valent. Applications from can- 
didates who have appeared or 
intend to appear at any such 
examination are acceptable pro- 
visionally, provided they furnish 
proof of having passed the exa- 
mination by 30th June, 1973, 


SELECTION: 


Candidates who qualify at the 
written examination shall appear 
before a Services Selection Board 
for intelligence ‘and personality 
tests. 

Application forms and full 


particulars are available free of 
charge from the nearest Recrui- 
ting Office, Military Area and 
Sub-Area Headquarters, N.C.C. 
Units, Air and Naval establish- 
ments. Application forms and 
other particulars can also be had 
from the Secretary, Union Public 
Service Commission, Dholpur 
House, New Delhi-11, by remit- 
ting Re 1/-by money order or 
Oncash payment at counter in 
the Commission’s Office. Postal 
orders or cheques or currency 
notes in lieu of money orders are 
not acceptable. Candidates must 
state on money order coupon 
“NATIONAL DEFENCE AC- 
ADEMY EXAMINATION DEC., 
1972” and also give his name 
and full address in block letters. 
Last date for receipt of applica- 
tions by union Public Service 
Commission is 17th July, 1972 
for candidates in India and 3Jst 
July 1972 for those residing 
abroad and in Andaman & Nico- 
bar and Laccadive, Minicoy & 
Amindivi Islands. 

Trainning at the National 
Defence Academy is imparted 
free of cost. Financial assistance 
is also granted by the Govern- 
ment to a cadet whose parent’s/ 
guardian’s income from all sour- 
ces does not exceed Rs 350/-per 
month. 
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port-oriented extractive indus- 
tries. If proper vigilance is not 
shown then they turn out to be 
points of worst form of neo-colo- 
nial exploitation. This is the ex- 
perience of Latin America and 
African countries. These time- 
tested experiences cannot be 
wished away lightly. 

It is sometimes said that there 
is nothing to fear. Foreigners will 


‘hold only 49 per cent shares. But 


this really gives the foreigners an 
effective say in the management. 
Incidentally, in Japan if the foreign 
equity holding is more than 20 
per cent, it is treated as a foreign 
concern, In India the experienc is 
that foreign-dominated concerns 
—even with 49 per cent foreign 
equity participation — becomes 
virtually “foreign enclaves”? and 
are not involved in the industrial 
and technical mainstream of the 
country. These concerns are most 


reluctant to go in for import 
substitution and completely 
ignore R&D. 


In the case of Kudremukh 
projects, many other questions 
remain unanswered. Is it all 
that necessary to seek foreign 
collaboration for this pro- 
ject? Is it not possible to buy 


‘technical know-how and import 


minimum possible machinery for 
this project? If need be, it 
should be possible to hire, for 
sometime, foreign experts also. 

It-appears that the alternate 
course of action was not explored 
seriously. The alternate course 
certainly requires larger vision 
and self-confidence without 
which there could be no salva- 
tion for this country of 55 crores 
of people. Such a vision and self- 
confidence will not come from 
bureaucrats. This particular pro- 
ject was processed by a committee 
headed by Sri R.V. Raman, a 
former Chief of the Foreign In- 
vestment Centre. As such, one 
could not have expected any 
better ontcome. It is, however 
obvious that if political leadership 
of the Government does not 
bring to bear their common sense 
and see things in a proper 
perspective, foreign equity parti- 
cipation in the Kudremukh and 
such other projects would turn 
out to be a state in the back for 
the gathering movement for self- 
reliance. 


MAINSTREAM 


Iraq’s 

Big Blow 
to 

Oil 
Imperialism 


NITYA CHAKRAVARTY 


T= nationalisation of the giant 
London-based Iraqi Petro- 
leum Company by the Iraqi 
Government on June 1, marks a 
new phase in the struggle of the 


Arab people against the domina- ` 


tion of Western oil imperialism. 
June 1 was a great day for the 
Iraqi people and according to 
reports, Bagdad was in a festive 
mood throughout the week with 
jubilant crowds chanting slogans 
of victory over international : oil 
cartels and dancing in the streets 
to celebrate the nationalisation 
of the IPC. 

The IPC is jointly owned by 
British Petroleum, Royal Dutch 
Shell Group, CFP of France, 
Mobil Oil and Standard Oil of 
New Jerscy, (both US companies) 
anda trust called Caluoste Gul- 
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benkian Foundation. The trust 
owns five per cent of the IPC 
shares while the British, Dutch, 
French and US companies own 
23.75 per cent of the total. The 
IPC has two subsidiaries in Iraq— 
Basra Petroleum and Mosul 
Petroleum. 

The nationalisation of the 
IPC is a sequal to the long-stand- 
ing tussle between the Iraqi Gov- 
ernment and the IPC for more 
share in the profits of the 1PC. 
On May 17, the Revolutionary 
Command council of Iraq, the 
highest policymaking body, 
served a two-week ultimatum on 
the IPC, demanding higher 
guaranteed oil revenue, more say 
in the running ofthe company, 
and more than 100 million ster- 
ling in back payments. As the 
IPC showed no intention of con- 
ceding the demands, President 
Ahmed Albakr of Iraq announced 
the nationalisation of the 55 oil 
wells of the IPC around the 
northern city of Kirkuk on June 
1. This measure was the strong- 
est blow to oil imperialism in 
West Asia since the nationalisa- 
tion of the Tranian oil industry 
by Prime Minister Mosadeq in 
1952. But Dr Mosadeq was 
ousted by the CIA following a 
Rightwing coup and his natio- 
nalisation measure was undone by 
the direct regime of the Shah of 
Tran. 

But the latest Iraqi action has 
taken place in a new situation in 
which the correlation of forces 
in the world is decisively ranged 
against the imperialists and any 
manoeuvre by the oil cartels and 
their agents to undo the measure 
will be resisted tooth and nail not 
only by the Iraqi people but also 
by many of the Governments of 
the Afro-Asian nations and the 
Socialist countries. 

Oil was discovered in Iraq in 
1914 and by 1925 a consortium 
of the oil cartels, namely the 
present IPC and its subsidiaries 
obtained lease of 99.5 per cent 
of the oil-bearing areas of Iraq 
from the previous regimes. In 1970 
the production of oil in Iraq 
amounted to 76 million tonnes 
and in 1971 to 83.8 million 
tonnes. The IPC alone produced 
51 million tonnes. 
Iraq amount to about 1000 mill- 
ion dollars. 7 


Its assets in > 


The IPC resorted to pressure 
tactics against the Iraqi Govern- 
ment ever since the present 
regime has been asserting its 
independent authority. The IPC 
cut down its production to about 
half the original in April last due 
to which the Iraqi Government 
was faced with a loss of 120 mill- 
ion dollars in the current year. This 
sort of highlandedness on the 
part of the IPC led the Iraqi 
Government to serve an ulti- 
matum to the IPC and the even- 
tual nationalisation by the 
Government. 7 

The Government take-over of 
the IPC is the third such take-over 
of oil companies ip the Middle 
East in the recent period. In 
February last year, the Algerian 
Government dealt a severe blow 
to the French oil interests by 
taking 51 per cent control of all 
the French firms. Libya also 
took a bold step in December 
last by seizing the assets of British 
Petroleum in retaliation for the 
alléged British collusion in the 
[ranian occupation of thre: Per- ° 
sian Gulf islands. But this Iraqi 
take-over has assumed unusual 
significance since oil companies 
of at least four countries are 
involved and the international 
oil cartels are planning to launch 
a combined offensive against 
this latest nationalisation mea- 
sure. : 

Already fears are being express- 
ed in both NATO and the US rul- 
ing circles that unless Iraq is given 
a decisive rebuff, the drive for 
nationalisation may spread like 
wild fire endangering the very 
basis of the Western economic 
domination over West Asia. The 
oil imperialism is further aghast 
at seeing that the same day on 
Jun; 1, Syria too nationalised 
the 500-mile oil pipeline as also 
other assets of the IPC within 
the Syrian territory. 

For the United States, the 
kingpin of the oil cartels, the 
new development carries ‘“omi- 
nuous’”’ signs since the Iraqi Gov- 
ernment was emboldened to take 
such a step after recently con- 
cluding Treaty of Friendship and 
Economic Cooperation with the 
Soviet Union. In fact, the Soviet 
Prime Minister Alexei Kosygin 
gave open support to the Iraqi 
bid to get rid of the ‘shackles of 
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oil imperialism, when he came on 
a visit to Iraq in April last. Iraq 
is developing the North Rumaila 
oilfields with Soviet support and 
on the Occasion of its inaugura- 
tion, the Soviet Premier said: 
“The imperialist oil companies 
in the Near East have been 
spreading themyth about the in- 
ability of the Arabs taking into 
their owa hands the administra- 
tion of their economies. Iraq 
and other Arab States do now 
have sufficient experts, techni- 
cians, scientists and skilled work- 
ers and in the near future, with 
the help of the Socialist countries, 
they will solve this ‘important 
problem. They will solve it in 
order to realise the bigger aim of 
consolidating their sovereignty 
and independence and expediting 
social and economic progress. 
That will be a big historic victory. 
The Soviet Union will help them 
expedite the victory”. 

This unambiguous support 
rendered by the Soviet Union to 
Iraq for defeating all machina- 
tions of the oil imperialists to 
subvert Iraq’s national interests 
has already taken concrete shape. 
On June 2, immediately after 
Iraq’s nationalisation step, Soviet 
tanker Borzhomi carrying Libyan 
oil left the port of Harigo signi- 
fying the beginning of the end of 
Arab countries’ dependence on 
Western tanker service. Already, 
an Iraqi delegation has had wide- 
ranging discussions at Moscow 
with the Soviet officials on how 
best the two Governments can 
cooperate jointly to blunt the 
combined attack from the oil 
cartels, The IPC headquarters 
have threatened legal action 


against any country that would 
buy oil directly from Iraq, but 
there are signs that many Third 
World countries will pay no heed 
to the dictates of the otl cartels, 
and Iraq with the help of Soviet 
Union and France—which is 
having separate negotiations 
with the Iraqi Government—will 
be able to sell its crude to foreign 
countries. 

Furthermore, with the techni- 
cal assistance from the Soviet 
Union and other Socialist coun- 
tries, Iraq will have no difficulty 
in running its installations in a 
smooth manner. So long, the 
oil companies made the point 
that since Iraq had not got 
sufficient expertise to run such a 
sophisticated industry like oil, 
she should concentrate on some 
other industries and be happy 
with getting the revenues from 
the oil companies. 

The present mood of the 
Iraqi Government also reflects 
the heightened consciousness 
of the Iraqi people to fight for 
economic independence in an 
unified manner. Already steps 
have been taken at the political 
level to form a National Front 
Government comprising the re- 
presentatives of all patriotic 
parties, namely the Baath Socialist 
Party, the major partner, the 
Communist Party, the Kurdish 
Democratic Party and other 
Nationalist elements. This newly 
forged unity has piven a tremen- 
dous morale boost to the Govern- 
ment in taking firm steps against 
the IPC. 

The Iragi Government’s ac- 
tion has also opened up tremend- 
ous possibilities for India in 
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achieving self-reliance in crude 
oil production. It is likely to 
form the basis of a significant 
tripartite cooperation between 
India, Iraq and Soviet Union. 
Both ìlndia and Iraq have con- 
cluded Treaties of Friendship and 
Cooperation with the Soviet 
Union and both the Treaties 
stress on mutual economic co- 
operation. 

India and Iraq, with the help 
of Soviet Union may cooperate 
in developing the new Iraqi 
oilfields. India has got enough 
expertise in developing land areas 
and the same equipments which 
the ONGC personnel have used, 
may be fe-utilised in Irag. As 
regards the setting up of new 
Pipelines also, India can very 
well help Iraq since our public- 
sector concern, the Engineers 
India, has got sufficient technical 
know-how to undertake such a 
project, 

Another possibility which will 
help India in its collaboration 
with Iraq is the mode of pay- 
ment. All the three countries, 
India, Iraq and Soviet Union can 
work out a mode of payment 
under which India may be able 
to make payments in rupees 
to the Soviet Union for her off- 
take of crude from the Iraqi oil- 
fields. 

Since India has to face cons- 
tantly the pressure of the foreign 
oil companies and these companies 
also try to exploit the short sup- 
ply of crude in India, it will be 
beneficial for India if she can 
arrange crude imports from the 
Iraqi sources. Iraq also seeks 
ready market for its crude and 
both the countries may work out 
some formula under which - India 
will import crude from Iraq till 
she has been able to produce 
enough crude oil within the 
country. 

The foreign oil companies have 
always tried to see that India did 
not manage crude from its own 
sources. Iraq has now opened 
up new possibilities for India and 
it is high time that in keeping 
with the anti-imperialist spirit of 
the country, the foreign oil com- 
panies in India are nationalised 
and a national oil policy is framed 
taking into account the new possi- 
bilities of cooperation with Iraq 
and the Soviet Union. 
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(THERE has been a demand for 

imposition of a ceiling on 
urban property on ground of 
equity, though apparently the 
demand has so far been only 
for a ceiling on private ownership 
of lands and buildings in urban 
areas, 

The demand for ceiling on 
urban property was made at the 


Bombay Session of the Congress, 


in December 1969. There is a 
provision in our Constitution 
that if two or more State Govern- 
ments agreed to impose ceiling on 
urban property they may pass re- 
solution and Parliament will pre- 
pare a model Bill and circulate it 


The author is the Head of the De- 
partment of Economics, R. L. S. Y. 
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to the other State Governments. 

There is great controversy 
about the ceiling of urban and 
rural property and Government 
has also adopted various mea- 
sures to solve these complex 
problems. A comprehensive legis- 
lation for imposing a ceiling on 
urban property is being worked 
out, Stating this in the Raj 
Sabha on May 17, 1972, the 
Minister of State of Housing and 
Urban Development, Sri I. K. 
Gujral said that there was also 
a proposal to expand the covera 
of ceiling to include total wealth. 

A number of States have pro- 
posed to impose a ceiling on 
urban property. Uttar Pradesh 
had proposed a Rs _ three-lakh 
ceiling. The Urban Property 
Ceiling Bill of Madhya Pradesh 
provides that a family of up to 
five members will be able to pos- 
sess property worth Rs four 
lakhs. “A family more than five 
members will be able to have 
property of upto Rs five lakhs. 
According to the provision of 
the Bill, each member of a family 
of more than five members, could 
possess property worth Rs 25 
thousand each, but the value of 
the total property should not ex- 
ceed Rs five lakhs., Every mem- 
ber of joint Hindu family will be 
treated as a seperate member for 
ceiling purposes, According to 
the Bill the Government has been 
given two years’ time to take 
over the excess property. Any 
‘gift, sale or transfer’ during this 
period would not be permitted. 
Under the Bill, ceiling on urban 

roperty will be enforced in towns 
ving a population of 10 thou- 
sand and above. 

The Assam Government has 
proposed to reduce the ceiling on 
agricultural land and the urban 
property in the State. The Chief 
Minister of Assam Sri Sarat 
Chandra Sinha told on May 18, 
1972 ina press conference that 
the ceiling on agricultural land 
would be reduced to 50 bighas 
while the ceiling on urban pro- 
perty would be fixed at Rs three 
to five lakhs per family. 

On May 24, 1972 in Patna 
the Finance Minister of Bihar 
Sri Chandrashekhar Singh an- 
nounced that the provisions of 
the ordinance on urban property 
would allow a family of five to 


hold urban property upto a value 
of Rs Two lakhs. Families 
having more than five members 
will be allowed to hold urban 
property at the rate of Rs 40 
thousand more per member upto 
the maximum limit of Rs three 
lakhs value. The Ordinance 
would have retrospective effect 
from September 9, 1970. 

A number of other State 
Governments such as Punjab, 
Rajasthan and Andhra Pradesh 
have expressed Opinions in favour 
of imposing a ceiling on urban 
property. It may be added here 
that if a Central legislation is 
enacted to impose a ceiling on 
urban property at the request of the 
State Governments, only a broad 
uniformity should be possible, 
because in a federal set-up such 
as ours, each State has its own 
peculiarities and- problems. 

There would be enormous 
financial burden on the State 
Government in imposing a ceiling 
on urban property. It may be 
emphasised here that the financial 
position of both the Union and 
the State Governments has been 
very tight. Their financial res- 
ponsibilities have been increasing 
everyday due to rapidly rising 
prices, demand for higher wages 
and a heavy expenditure on pri- 
Soners of war. Before enacting 
any legislation to impose a ceiling 
on urban property the financial 
implications .of such a measure 
should therefore be carefully 
studied. 

It may also be emphasised 
here that the ceiling on urban 
property in terms of value is not 
equitable. Property values vary 
not only from State to State or 
town to town but also from one 
area to another in the same town 
or city. Property values are also 
subject to frequent fluctuations 
depending on demand and sup- 
ply. Any move to impose a ceil- 
ing in terms of value is bound to 
be infructuous in so far as it is 
impossible to assemble a huge 
administrative net-work which 
could assess the value properties 
spread over different places, 

If one were to go by the letter 
of the land, it is to be noted that 
the Indian fiscal system is so 
oriented that it should be diffi- 
cult to accumulate large wealth 
and income. The present maximum 
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rate of income tax is 97,75 
per cent (including a 15 per cent 
Union surcharge on basic rate of 
income tax) on slabs of income 
exceeding Rs Two lakhs. Simi- 
larly, the wealth tax rates also 
are stiffer in our country and 
these rates were enhanced to a 
uniform eight per cent for net 
wealth above Rs 15 lakhs, in the 
Budget for 1971-72. Sri Chavan, 
the Union Finance Minister even 
abolished the earlier exemption of 
Rs one lakh and Rs two lakhs 
for individual and Hindu un- 
divided families for wealth tax 
purposes. This amount will not 
be included in their wealth, if 
their net wealth, exceed this 
amount. In addition, there is an 
additional wealth tax on the 
value of lands and buildings 
(other than business premises 
used by the tax payer for his own 
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business or profession). This tax 
was introduced by the Finance 
Act 1965 on a slab system and 
the maximum rate of the tax was 
four per cent. From the assess- 
ment year 1971-72 the maximum 
rate has been raised to seven per 
cent on slabs exceeding Rs 20 
lakhs, 

In such a situation it should 
be very difficult for any indivi- 
dual to amass wealth and income 
beyond certain limit. In fact 
our tax structure is almost con- 
fiscatory and after a certain limit 
no one can make an addition to 
his assets except through dis- 
honest practices. 

In essence, there is no need 
for a Central Legislation to im- 
pose a ceiling on urban property 
as there is already a ceiling on 
the wealth and income of the 
people. What is needed is en- 


forcement of the existing laws, 
or streamlining them to make 
them effective. 

It may be reiterated that curbs 
on urban property through fiscal 
method appear more meaningful 
for a country like India because 
in such countries direct control 
are often less effective as the State 
does not possess administrative 
competence to enforce effectively 
its rules and regulations, Direct 
controls are also less effective 
because the State does not pos- 
sess sufficient political determina- 
tion to carryout its decisions. 
However, if the majority of 
people prefer a legislation to 
impose a ceiling on urban pro- 
perty then the Union Govern- 
ment may do so because no 
democratic Government can 
function successfully without the 
support of masses. 
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French Press 
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Pec isa country which gave the epithet of 

Fourth Estate to the press before Revolution 
and put it on par with nobility, clergy and deputies 
elected by the people. 

Again, it was in the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man and the Citizen that the French Revolution 
in 1789 enumerated freedom of the press as one of 
the freedoms of the citizen. It says the free communi- 
cation of thoughts and opinions is one of the most 
precious rights of man. Any citizen can freely speak, 
write and inform, save that he must answer for 
abuses of this liberty in cases determined by law. 

This has been the fountain head of the freedom 
of the press in France and has been even today con- 
tinued in 1958 Constitution which pledged adherence 
to the 1789 Declaration. The press law of France 
dates back to July 29, 1881 and has more or less 
continued even today. 

But in course of time the French people found 
that the problem of maintaining freedom of the 
press did not relate only to freedom from Govern- 
ment controls; and so efforts were made at various 
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times to propose legislations that would put a step 
to control by monoplies. 

The French press had an advantage that the gov- 
ernment had complete freedom to deal with it after 
World War II was over. All those newspapers that 
had cooperated with the Nazi authorities were not 
allowed to publish newspaper and their property was 
allowed to be utilised by workers and others who 
brought out what have come tobe the newspapers of 
France today. The history of the French press of the 
pre-war period was history of monopoly control and 
therefore in 1937 there was a proposal to control this 
concentration. Even in 1954, Mr Leon Blum, who 
later on was the Prime Minister of France, had moved 
a bill which aimed at putting a stop to newspaper 
monopoly. 

In 1944 when the National Government of France 
took over and directed the publication of newspapers 
by order by a degree, certain salient features of the 
press were laid down. The order of August 28, 
1944 in its Article 9 stated: “That no one person 
may be at the head of more than one daily news- 
paper. As by law, the holder of the major part of 
the capital must be the chairman of the board of 
directors or the managing director of the company.” 

Later on in 1947 the Parliament passed the law 
of April 2, 1947 which wanted to regulate monopoly 
and distribution of newspapers, which had so far 
been under the control of Societe Hachette. This 
Society before the war had the complete monopoly 
for distribution of national newspapers and it dis- 
criminated against the smaller papers. Therefore 
the new law provided that: 

(1) Every press enterprise would be free to 
arrange its own distributing service. But any enter- 
prise that distributes several newspapers must take 
the form of a cooperative company for which capital 
could be subscribed only by “individuals or corpo- 
rate bodies owning newspapers or periodicals”, none 
of whom is entitled to more than one vote at the 
general meeting of the company’s administrators, 
whatever might be the proportion of shares held by 
such individual or corporate body. 

(2) The formation and management of these co- 
operative companies are governed by a number of 
rules: 

(a) Such a company must have at least three 

y partners. Any press enterprise offering to 
sign a contract must be admitted to it. 
Every director must be of French nationality 
and must be offull age, domiciled in French, 
and in enjoyment of his full civil and civic 
rights. The duties of the director of a co- 
operative company undertaking distribution 
on a nation-wide scale are incompatible with 
those of the director of a press enterprise or 
a press or advertising agency, or with any 
industrial or commercial function providing 
his main source of remuneration. 

Every company must publish each year, in 
a bulletin of legal announcements, its balance- 
sheet and the total amount of subsidies and 
cash loans it has received, together with the 
names of the persons supplying such funds. 

(d) The schedules of the distributing agencies’ 
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(b) 


(c) 


charges must be approved by the general 
me2tings of the company and must apply in 
equal measure to all press enterprises dealing 
with the company. 

(3)_ A double measure of supervision is provided 
for. On the one hand, the law establishes a Conseil 
Superieur des Messageries, consisting of representa- 
tives of the professional organizations of the press 
enterprises, together with representatives of the dis- 
tributing agencies; of the retail newsagents; of the 
staff, chairmen or directors of the great transport 
organizations; and of certain technical ministries. 
The duty of this Council is “to co-ordinate the 
employment of the methods of long-distance trans- 
port used by the distributing agencies, to facilitate 
the application of the law and to carry ouf inspec- 
tion of accounts through the medium of its per- 
manent secretariat”. The accounts of these com- 
Panies are subject to auditing, which is facilitated by 
the establishment of a standard method of book- 
Keeping to which they must all conform. Further- 
more, commissioners are appointed by the Council 
to ensure that the co-operative principle is observed 
(that is, chiefly, that equality of treatment is meted 
out to all the press enterprises) and that the com- 
panies maintain financial stability. 

The French experiment to control the monopoly 
however has not been able to eliminate monopolies 
as such. Ways and means have been found out by 
the newspaper owners to circumvent it and one of 
the means is to have common agreements between 
different companies for printing, linked publicity 
agreements, editorial agreements, joint creation of 
news-agencies and joint publication of colour sup- 
plements distributed free and financed through ad- 
vertising by 15 regional newspapers. 

The result is that while in 1945 there were 34 
daily newspapers published from Paris and 175 in 
the provinces, in 1972 there are only 11 dailies in 
Paris and 88 in provinces. What the shrinkage of 
newspapers means to journalists, workers and others 
was shown on February 1, 1972, when Paris Jour, a 
daily paper owned by del Duca Group, with a cir- 
culation of 340,000, standing sixth in circulation 
range in Paris, closed down throwing out 194 journa- 
lists and administrative workers and about two 
thousand other workers. 

This danger was apprehended by the press popu- 
larly known the opinion press, and an agreement 
was reached between two opposite newspapers to 
combat attack from concentration. The Paris daily 
Combat which is spokesman of the Left entered into 
an agreement with Lacroit, a Catholic daily in 
November 1971. The French television made a 
caricature of this agreement and called it “the 
mating of a carp and a rabbit”. This agreement 
does not impose any coordination in advertisement 
or on editorial policy. All daily newspapers of 
opinion representing different shades can join it. 
The party newspapers are excluded. This group 
has requested the State that the subsidies given to 
newspapers should be such that they may help the 
smallest. The measures proposed are: 

l. Adoption of postal rates proportionate to the 
weight of publication since the heaviest are those 
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which contain the most advertisement. 

2. Introduction of two different rates for news- 
print—one for editorial pages and another for ad- 
vertisement pages. 

3.,Granting of a zero rating for value added fax 
which could permit all the tax to be refunded. 

It may be said here that the Government does 
give certain subsidies to the newspapers. These are: 

1. Tax exemptions: press concerns are not liable 
for value added tax, levied on the turn-over of com- 
mercial firms; journalists to be assessed for tax on 
only 70 per cent of their incomes. 

2. Subsidies for equipment and paper purchased 
and normal facilities for exports. 

3. Special rates for press transport and telecom- 
munication. 

But the French press has also tried another ex- 
periment and that is, association of the journalists 
and other al at in the running of the news- 
papers. The biggest example of such an association 
Is the famous newspaper Le Monde. Since 1952, Le 
Monde has been run by the Papers Society. Even 
before, that is in 1944, when Le Monde appeared 
after the War, and was given over the property of 
Le Temps, the rules of the company laid down that 
no dividend was to be paid and only a limited in- 
terest of six per cent was to be paid on the nominal 
Capital and the shares of the deceased member could 
be transmitted to his heirs only if the surviving 
associates did not exert their right of preemption. 
In 1951, the Editor Mr Beuvre Mery resigned asa 
result of dispute between the Associated Members. 
The members of the Association decided to form a 
Governing Body; journalists of Le Monde threatened 
mass resignation. Asa result, it was agreed that a 
Governing Council of a non-profit making corpora- 
tion of journalists be made up. It was allowed 28 
per Cent shares in the company, the journalists owned 
80 shares; these are the property of the corporation 
and shares are allotted to journalists at the ratio of 
one share after one year of -service, two after five 
years service and three after 10 years service. They 
are not transferable. When journalists left Le 
Monde, the shares are transferred except in the case 
of those who retired after 15 years of service. They 
can retain the shares till their death. The shareholder 
journalists elected a chairman who represents them 
at the general meeting of the Le Monde. In 1968, 
there was a further agreement and the shares of 
journalists were increased from 28 to 40 percent and 
Non-journalist employees were also given 10 per cent 
of the shares. In this manner while the 1951 agree- 
ment had only given a right of veto to the journalists 
the 1968 agreement established their full contro] 
over the paper. 

Le Monde is today a paper which is not just an 
organ of the capitalist society and commands wide 
respect for its views and opinions. It has a circula- 
tion of 381,000 and has been a running concern. 

But Le Monde is not the only newspaper which 
has got participation of workers in the management. 
The French provincial press is very strong and does 
not allow papers from Paris to make inroads into 
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dese hill districts of UP con- 
sisting of Almora, Dehra 
Dun, Garhwal, Chamoli, Naini- 
tal, Tehri Garhwal, Pithoragarh 
and Uttar Kashi havea popula- 
tion of 40 lakhs which is less 
than five per cent of the State’s 
population. 

The region being hilly, is 
sparsely populated. The density 
of population per square kilo- 
metre is 71 as against 293 for the 
State. Cultivated area per agri- 
cultural worker is 1.6 acres which 
is slightly less than the State 
average. Only 12 per cent of the 
cultivated area is irrigated as 
against 30 per cent in the State. 

Eighty per cent of the popu- 
lation of the hill districts is de- 
pendent on agriculture. The 
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yield per acre is low. There is 
ufter lack of industrialisation 
barring Nainital] and Dehra Dun. 
Absence of job facilities has forc- 
ed a Jarge number of people of 
this region to seek jobs in the 
plains or in the armed forces. 
People from the hill regions can 
be found in all the cities of the 
plains working as Chowkidars or 
in the hotels. 

On account of natural factors, 
it is not possible to extend the 
area under oultivation to any 
appreciable extent. But as the 
region is rich in mineral wealth 
and forest resources, various 
mineral and forest based indus- 
tries can be developed here. 
Limestone for manufacture of 
cement is found abundantly in 
some districts of the region. 
Dolomite and magnesite which are 
used in the steel industry are the 
other important minerals found 
in this region; these have a large 
potentiality of development on 
account of the growing steel in- 
dustry in the country. Other 
minerals like copper, gypsum, 
phosphorite etc, are also found 
ad they can be fruitfully exploit- 
ed. 

The region has vast potentia- 
lity of development of hydro- 
electricity. As the State is facing 
a shortage of power and this is 
likely to be aggravated with the 
passage of time on account of 
the increasing demand of power, 
both by the industrial as well as 
the agricultural sectors, it is im- 
perative that the power poten- 
tialities of the region should be 
fully harnessed. 

Likewise, the region is well- 
suited for the growth of horti- 
culture. Various types of fruits 
are abundantly grown in the 
region and these have a large 
market not only inside the coun- 
try but outside as well. Similar- 
ly, there is vast possibility of 
developing animal husbandry in 
this region on account of forest 
land and other grazing land. 
Various grasses grow in abun- 
dance not only to feed the paper 
industry but to support a large 
cattle population. 

Thus, we see that nature is 
not so unkind to this region; if 
it has remained backward and 
poor, the fault lies with the deve- 
lopmental agencies, primarily the 


Government. 

Let us take the question of 
power development of which the 
region is so ideally suited. The 
Government did have an idea of 
developing the power resources 
and initially an ambitious plan 
of tapping the hydro potential 
was drawn up but later that had 
to be given up on account of 
paucity of funds partioularly 
when the Centre refused to in- 
crease its share of assistance to 
UP. The power ‘shortage has 
slowed down the irrigation pro- 
gramme in the State so far as lift 
irrigation is concerned. As many 
as 69,000 applications are lying 
with the Power Board for electric 
connections to pump sets but the 
Board is unable to do anything 
on account of power shortage. 
The Board has also been 
raising the tariff to meet the 
losses. 

Similar is the story of develop- 
ment of industries in the region. 
Private enterprise tends to con- 
centrate in areas which havea 
developed infra-structure and a 
ready market. The hill regions 
have a poor infra-structure and 
the local market is also not large. 
Under the circumstances there is 
little possibility of private entre- 
preneurs setting up industries in 
such backward regions. Where 
private enterprise has entered 
the area it is with the intention 
of exploiting its forest and mine- 
ral wealth in a reckless manner, 
little caring for the long-term 
effects ` on the economy. The 
large-scale reckless falling of 
trees and destruction of forest 
wealth with little care for further 
afforestation is the result of the 
greed of private forest contrac- 
tors. This has also been the 
story in the case of mineral 
wealth. The forest and the mine- 
ral wealth have been exploited by 
outside agencies in such a manner 
that industries based on these 
resources have not developed in 
the region itself but outside the 
area, 

Thus if a programme of deve- 
loping the area industrially is to 
be accomplished, the State will 
have to assume the role of the 
entrepreneur. But here again 
the same story of lack of funds 
with the State Government is 
repeated. 
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This is also true about deve- 
lopment of horticulture or ani- 
mal wealth. In thecase of the 
latter, if the programme of pro- 
viding the landless, resourceless 
villager with a buffalo or a cow 
were undertaken not only would 
they be provided with a gainful 
employment but a great boost 
would be given to the ‘White Re- 
volution’ which is being talked 
about so much. The nationalised 
banks cannot offer such loan to 
the resourceless people unless the 
Government guarantees the loan 
and the latter is not willing to 
do so. Andif the nationalised 
banks with their large resources 
are not prepared to come to the 
rescue of such people, how can 
the cooperatives with their 
meagre resources and still lesser 
capacity to bear risks step 
in? 

The nationalised banks and 
other public financial institutions 
are not only doing no substantial 
service to the weaker sections of 
the society inspite of much pro- 
paganda, but they are instru- 
mental in draining the resources 
of the backward States to some 
of the advanced ones. For ex- 
ample, bank deposits in UP 
account for eight per cent of the 
total «deposits in the country 
but the banks advance only five 


percent of their funds to UP. 
The LIC has invested only seven 
per cent of its funds in UP 
although the premium it derives 
from its customers in UP is far 
larger than this percentage. The 
Industrial Development Bank 
and the Indian Credit and Invest- 
ment Corporation have invested 
only three per cent of their funds 
in UP. 

Thus not only the banks and 
the public financial institutions 
will have to radically change 
their lending policy but in the 
ultimate analysis, the Govern- 
ment will have to undertake a 
Massive investment programme 
for the upliftment of the State’s 
{economy and more so, or its 
backward regions. The State 
can do so only when it under- 
takes a massive programme of 
resource mobilisation and simul- 
taneously cuts down all non- 
developmental expenditure. There 
is no evidence to show that the 
State Government is serious 
about cutting non-development 
expenditure since this is rising 
year after year. 

As regards mobilisation of 
resources it can come about 
only by taxing and curbing the 
consumption of the rich and the 
affluent both in the urban as well 
as the rural areas. 


It can also increase the reso- 
urces by taking over certain 
consumer goods industries and 
their trade where profit is assur- 
ed. But there is no evidence that 
the Government is contemplating 
to raise its investible funds 
through taking over some profit- 
able consumer goods industries 
and their trade. The recent take- 
over by the UP Government of 
the 12 sick sugar mills which 
were not only running at a loss 
but had accumulated huge debts, 
isa pointer. It has only added 
to the State Government’s 
liabilities. 

This year the country will be 
celebrating the silver jubilee of 
independence. Though the coun- 
try has made significant strides 
during the last twentyfive years 
in various respects yet as regards 
the development of certain back- 
ward regions or providing the 
surplus population with gainful 
employment, the record is dismal. 
And if the Government does not 
make radićal changes in its 
Policies and programmes it is 
feared that the problem of re- 
gional backwardness and un- 
employment might assume still 
serious proportions by the time 
we celebrate the golden jubilee 
of our independence twenty-five 
years hence. 
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MAINSTREAM 





HERESIES 


Death of the Connoisseur 


PERE ig an uncharitable story going round about 
Khrushchov’s journey to the West. He went, 
so the story goes, not as much to seek an understand- 
ing with the West as to master the secret of the crease- 
resistant synthetic yarn. It is apparent that the story 
had its genesis in a culture that made much of the 
strength of its crease-resistance, or even depended 
on it. The truth is that the Soviet people could 
well afford to go aboutin suits which wilted and 


Heavens! the Most RevoLuTIONARY 
instrument of Backwardness/ 
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crumpled, so long as they carried within themselves 
spirits that stayed whole. 

The futility of resisting the crease seems to be 
dawning on the West. But it is a tardy and reluctant 
knowledge, because, with it comes a certain repudia- 
tion of much of their civilisation. Too corrupted to 
rediscover savagery, too intelligent to miss the mean- 
ing of the widening swamps of effluent and smoke, 
they face one of the cruellest dilemmas of human 
history. If they give up the crease-resistant yarn, they 
abdicate all the certitudes of their organised exis- 
tence. 

This is the dilemma of Stockholm. There is no 
stopping the little workshops putting the nuclear 
bombs together, no stopping the pious fathers and 
husbands who impersonally manufacture the napalm. 
There is no restraining the suave jet-sped arma- 
ments dealer and the politician who makes war for 
peaceful purposes. There is no muzzling the lethal 
chimney tops of thermal power stations, nor the 
sluices that let loose the perennial effluent. All that 
has to go on, because should they try to stop it, 
they go on inexorably to a repudiation of basic 
assumptions. 

One of these assumptions, and one of the most 
tragic, is the axiom concerning progress. The addition 
of a million nylon stockings to the world’s wardrobe, 
we are told to believe, means the creation of wealth. 
The creation of a million additional needs, the sub- 
sequent desperate creation of their million solutions, 
withthe inevitable garnishing of effluent, is suppos- 
ed to be understood as progress. 

The directions we have set for ourselves pro- 
mise no foreseeable escape from this fallacy. We 
in the developing societies are disheartened because 
there is not enough effluent, We are scrupulously 
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copying the needs of those who have become sick 
from resisting crease, and are at pains to simulate 
their distresses and their uncertain remedies. 

The time has come for usto question these direc- 
tions. The Indian representative at the Stockholm 
meet on ecology and pollution spoke the language 
of the West. Consequently, it made no sense. But 
then much of what we are doing in our own country 
does not make sense either, as we are parOdying the 
West’s technology and the West’s inhuman econo- 
mics, and despairing after an efficiency which brings 
no joy to the lives of men. We are trying, with vary- 
ing degrees of success, to impose cost accounting on 
the ethos of our people. 

The time has come for us to choose between the 
polluted rivers, and the grass and the trees. The time 
has come for far-reaching decisions. But we belong 
to a segment of the human race which is trying hard 
to bridge irrelevant gaps, and therefore much of all 
this will never be apparent to us. 

But the fireflies are no more. They perished with 
the mosquitos when we sprayed thousands of hec- 
tares with potent insecticide. And in this slaying of 
the innocent and the beautiful with the pestillential, 
we have annihilated hosts of splendid and _ insignifi- 
cant Creatures. The insecticide alone has proved 
indestructible. It has settled in the cellulose tissues 
of the grass, then moved on to the gullet of the cow, 


on toits blood stream, and then to the milk, journey- 
ing on to the expectant human mother, to her breasts 
and then to the doomed baby. This has happened in 
Japan (whose whalers incidentally are not deterred 
by the possibility of the total extinction of the 
whales), and might well happen to us. 

We have drugs for most of our diseases, but 
have forgotten how to resist the creases in our 
health. The drugs go seeking out our genes even as 
they chase the viruses, and deep down within us, 
disastrous footnotes are appended to our genetic 
codes. The embargoed information passes from gen- 
eration to generation, and somewhere down the 
chain it starts happening: the children of the aspirin 
and the sulphas, the children of the fluorecent radia- 
tiong and the radio waves. They come cursing the 
‘progress’ of their fathers. 

Well, all this is yet to come. We have a breather, 
as it were. But right in our time, we have repudia- 
ted the quality of life. We have over-fertilised 
harvests of grain which has lost its taste, we have 
the bland vegetable grown to enormous size, we 
have the large egg laid by the hen which has 
known no rooster. But this strikes no one as 
tragic. Men have forgotten the qualify of things. 
Quantities have taken over. 

The connoisseur is dead. But he died long before 
the pollution began. 


—YV. 
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Appropriate 
Technology 
for 
Developing 
Countries 


I. SATYA SUNDARAM 


ECHNOLOGY is one important 
factor which determines the 
pace of development in any 
country. The affluent countries are 
able to enjoy a high standard of 
living through mass production 
due mainly to a well-developed 
technology. 

But, the question arises: Does 
the capital-intensive advanced 
technology of the West is ger- 
mane to the economic conditions 
of less developed countries? The 
answer seems to be “No”. There 
is a growing awareness among the 
Jess developed countries that 
mere imitation and adoption of 
the advanced technology may 
fail to deliver the gocds. On the 
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other hand, it may aggravate 
many of the formidable problems 
facing these countries. 

Even if the capital-intensive 
advanced technology of the West 
leads to rapid economic growth 
In poor countries, it definitely 
involves a high social cost, apart 
from money cost. For instance, 
despite massive investment under 
the Plans in India, the unemploy- 
ment problem had been on the 
increase, jeopardising even poli- 
tical and social stability. 

Economists are now seriously 
doubting the efficacy of modern 
technology in solving the un- 
employment problem in deve- 
loping countries. It is argu- 
ed that each country has to 
develop a technology which best 
suits its economic conditions. At 
Present developing countries are 
adopting the modern Western 
technology to solve their econo- 
mic problems. 

Some people, including 
Gandhiji, did not like the very 
idea of borrowing a particular 
technology from foreign countries. 
Gandhiji, for example warned 
against the inherent danger in 
adopting Western technology in 
India. It is clear that the volume 
of employment invariably depends 
on the technology in use. Gandhiji 
thought that in a country like 
India where there is abundance 
of man-power, the Western tech- 
nology, far from solving the un- 
employment problem, could only 
aggravate it. 

Gandhiji therefore stressed 
the need for developing villages 
with the increasing use of tradi- 
tional technology which does not 
place any real cost on society. 
The present tendency to set up 
some basic, capital intensive in- 
dustries ina few cities had been 
seriously challenged by Gandhiji 
on the ground that it not only 
leads‘ to disparities in develop- 
ment between urban and rural 
areas, but it will also create 
innumerable problems, particu- 
larly the provision of infra-struc- 
ture facilities like housing, 
transport etc. Gandhiji feared 
that modern technology, being 
unfit fo solve the problem of mass 
poverty in villages, would impose 
heavy social costs while the 
technology, he advocated, would 
avoid such costs. 


We have thought, rightly or 
wrongly that to meet the growing 
requirements of population due 
to its gallopping growth, rapid 
industrialisation along the West- 
ern lines is the only solution. It 
may be true that Western tech- 
nology can help us raise national 
-Income, but it has created a 
number of grave problems like 
growing unemployment, the ever- 
increasing income, inequalities and 
disparitis in the levels of deve- 
lopment among regions within 
the country. Therefore, it is clear 


that development ~-cannot be 
measured in monetary terms 
alone. 


Economic growth, a purely 


„quantitative concept cannot be 


regarded as the ultimate goal 
of our economic policy and plan- 
ning. The more important prob- 
lem is how to obtain healthy 
growth with minimum socjal 
costs. 

Lord Blackett rightly said: 
“In the rural areas of many less 
developed countries, even a few 
tons of dollars in capital equip- 
ments, suchas improved hand 
tools or simple machines for the 
local processing of natural pro- 
ducts might increase production 
very appreciably, so one has a 
complete spectrum of the intensity 
of industrialisation, ranging from 
59,000 dollars worth of capital 
for each operative in a big chemi- 
cal and steel plants, to some tens 
of dollars per worker in a small 
workshop. Each country must 
work out for itself the best ‘shape’ 
of this investment spectrum for 
its own conditions. Most mod- 
ern technologies have been 
developed under the conditions 
of the advanced industrial socie- 
ties and tend to be relevant to 
the upper ranges of this spectrum. 
The unemployment problem in 
the less developed countries is a 
challange to scientists, techno- 
logists, engineers and entrepren- 
eurs throughout the world to 
develop modern efficient techno- 
logies, more appropriate to the 
middle and lower ranges of the 
spectrum”. i 

What Lord Blackett stressed 
in the above observation is that 
the present advanced technology 
of the West is a costly one, both 
jn money and real terms. For 
example, in India, while we have 
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a few regions which have witness- 
ed tremendous growth, most part 
of the country has remained poor, 
economically and otherwise. The 
use of advanced Western techno- 
logy has given raise to the emerg- 
ence Of the dualistic systems of 
economics in the less developed 
countries. 

The highest income a labourer 
can earn in a rural area is far less 
than the lowest income a labourer 
can earn in a highly industrialis- 
ed urban area. Neither the Gov- 
ernment nor the people can afford 
to be oblivious of the social ten- 
sions that emerge from this dual 
economy. 

The twin evils that spring 
from the increasing use of ad- 
vanced technology in less develop- 
ed countries are the growing un- 
employmentand the tendency on 
the part of the labourers to move 
from rural areas to urban areas. 
Therefore, there is need for fresh 
thinking on this problem for work- 
ing out an appropriate technology 
for less developed countries— a 
technology which does away with 
the twin evils of mass unemploy- 
ment and mass migration. 

Speaking about the dual 
nature of economy, E. F, Schu- 
machar declared: ‘‘Many deyelop- 
ing countries already suffer from 
internal economic divisions which 
are euphemistically called the 
‘dual economy’, where there are 
in fact two different patterns of 
living as widely separated from 
one another as two different 
worlds. It is not a question of 
some people being rich and others 
being poor, both being united by 
acommon way of life; it is a 
question of two ways of life ex- 
isting side by side in such a man- 
ner that even the humblest mem- 
ber of the one disposes of a daily 
income which isa high multiple 
of the income accruing to even 
the hardest working member of 
the other. The social tensions 
arising from the dual economy 
are today evident in many, if not 
all, of the developing countries.”’ 

Of late, efforts have been made 
in India to bring about balanced 
regional industrial development 
so that the fruits of economic 
development can be en, oyed by 
all, avoiding the twin evils of 
mass unemployment and mass 
migration. Itis not for nothing 
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that Gandhiji conceived of self- 
sufficiency of each village. 

To solve the problem of mass 
migration, the Government has 
to create a large number of work- 
places in rural areas. They should 
be made to use local resources 
without depending on unattain- 
able level of savings and imports. 
Top priority should be given to 
regional approach to develop- 
ment, and there should be a con- 
scious and continuous efforts to 
develop what might be called an 
“intermediate technology”. 

Appropriate technology 1s 
sometimes called intermediate 
technology because it stands in 
between the traditional techno- 
logy and the advanced technology. 
But, when we use the expression 
“intermediate technology”, some 
people wrongly conceive it as 
inferior technology. Therefore the 
expression, appropriate techno- 
logy is being widely used at pre- 
sent. 

There are some people who 
fear that adopting appropriate 
technology in the place of highly 
developed Western technology 
would mean putting the clock 
of development back. It should 
however be noted that appro- 
priate technology does not mean 
an inferior technology. In fact, 
appropriate technology is a 
dynamic one and that as econo- 
mic levels rise, there will be a 
corresponding improvement in 
technological levels also. 

In fact, traditional technology 
can be improved largely by pro- 
viding the necessary infra-struc- 
ture in rural areas. Increasing 
use of electricity, transport facili- 
ties and fertilisers does not affect 
the pattern of lifein rural areas. 
For example, mechanisation of 
agriculture seriously affects the 
rural life—it throws a large 
number of agricultural labourers 
out of employment. But, large 
doses of fertilisers and improve- 
ments in irrigation do not create 
any problems, but still they con- 
tribute for increasing producti- 
vity. 

It is in this sense that an 
intermediate technology is sup- 
erior to both modern technology 
and traditional technology. In 
other words, intermediate tech- 
nology takes into account all the 
important and relevant features 


of modern technology and at the 
same time, it avoids the evil 
effects of advanced technology. 
Intermediate technology is an 
improvement over the traditional 
technology and it is vastly chea- 
per and simpler than the highly 
sophisticated and enormously 
capitalised technology of the West. 

It is true that the advanced 
technology has of late created 
what is called the Green Revolu- 
tion in the agricultural sector, 
which has created greater purchas- 
ing power in the hands of agricul- 
tural population due to increased 
production. But, the new tech- 
nology is a costly one, not with- 
in the reach of small farmers. As 
such, the benefits of the Green 
Revolution are mostly enjoyed 
by the rich landlords. 

Indeed, the new technology 
which is highly capital-intensive 
in Dafure may throw agricultural 
labourers out of employment 
without showing alternative jobs. 
Moreover, there is a dearth of 
trained human skills in less deve- 
loped countries to properly 
handle the well-developed tech- 
nology. It is for these reasons 
that economists have of late 
thought, of an “optimum” or 
“appropriate”? technology for 
less developed countries. This 
does not, of course, mean that 
these countries should discard 
Whatever is “modern”, but it 
only highlights the fact that 
social and economic conditions 
should be taken into account in 
Selecting a particular technology. 

In other words, the less 
developed countries should go 
in for a technology which success- 
fully solves the problem of sur- 
plus man-power, but at the 
Sametime does not seriously 
affect the productivity and wages 
of the agriculturists and artisans. 
To make this point more explicit, 
we can say that while a tractor is 
less desirable (as it is a labour- 
saving device) animproved plough 
is highly welcome as it increases 
productivity. There are limits 
to the use of advanced capital- 
intensive technology in less deve- 
Joped countries as the economic 
conditions in such countries are 
different from those of the ad- 
vanced countries 


(Continued on page 42) 
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A Strategy 
for 
Financing 
Growth 


M. D. NALAPAT 


TH purpose of this paper is to provide techniques 
that, while providing resources for growth, are 
feasible within the existing socio-cultural structure. 

There are techniques the success of which depend 
on individuals being unnaturally honest. A case in 
point is the technique of very high marginal rates of 
taxation that will assuré (in a perfectly honest society, 
of course) a lessening of the income spread between 
classes. There are techniques the use of which pre- 
supposes a total socio-cultural overhaul, whether to 
the values and institutions of the extreme Left or the 
extreme Right, before they can be tried out. 

No similar revolutionary assumptions are impli- 
ed here. The people are assumed to be reasonably dis- 
honest, the government reasonably inefficient and the 
nation committed to democracy and industrial ex- 
pansion. pee À 

The prime mover of this expansion 1n India—as 
in other countries—is the corporate sector. The first 
few techniques we detail are designed to ensure’ the 
healthy development of the Indian corporate sector. 
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(A) INCREASING CORPORATE FUNDS 


AS an economy pushes towards industrialisation, 
the importance of large-scale enterprise expands 
as well. Without a healthy subset of large enterprises 
the economy will remain sick. 

India has produced a reasonable crop of large 
enterprises but many of these have owed their growth 
not to internal financial discipline but to the handouts 
of the government and a captive banking system. 

This easy availability of loan funds resulted in 
most companies having: — 

(1) A narrow equity base 

e A high payout ratio 

3) A high volume of outstanding debt. 

Yhe subset of big companies could afford to be 
generous to their limited circle of shareholders, but 
at the expense of other, less better-off subsets, who 
needed the credit much more badly because, unlike 
much of large industry, they could not have financed 
expansion from their own resources, these being 
meagre. 

In a capital-scarce economy like India it is sensi- 
ble to ration out funds—use them in such a manner 
that (i) the funds do not go to those sectors that can 
be self-financing, and (ii) reach only those sectors 
where they are absolutely needed. In other words, 
companies must be made to plough back the major 
part of their funds into expanding capacity. 

The technique that would ensure this is the Invest- 
ment Incentive Surcharge (IIS). The IIS would be 
levied on dividends in the manner detailed below:— 


Table 1 
Dividends upto 40 % after tax profit Nil 
» from 40%to 50 % after 10% of extra 
tax profi 
» 9 50%to 60% ” 20% ” 
» >» 60%to 70% ” 30% ” 
39 393 70 39 to 80 39 32 40 39 39 
39 29 80 33) to 90 39 99 50 39 ” 
bkd ” 90 33 to 100 33 39 60 29 99 
99 339 100 39 to 110 39) 29 10 39 9 
29 39 110 39 to 120 33 99) 80 39 29 
39 29 120 39 to 130 3} 39 90 39 39 
39 39 130 29 plus 39 100 29 39 


2S 0 


It will be seen that the quantum of freely-distri- 
butable dividends (upto 40 per cent of the after-tax 
profit) is a direct function of a given company’s net 

rofit—-which is itself a function of, inter alia, effi- 
ciency. The IIS, therefore, rewards and thus encoura- 
ges, efficiency. 

The companies in India with the highest pay- 
out ratios are the alien ones. Most of these are 
enjoying their high dividend quanta not on account 
of fresh overseas hard currency investment but be- 
cause of the natural growth of their business in India. 
Their repatriation of funds abroad—particularly in the 
case of companies in the consumer goods field—re 
presents a dividend drain (1) that must be minimised. 
(See Notes 1 and 3 at the end of this article. The 
US—coupled with restrictions on bonus issues and 
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encouragement of local equity participation—could 
achieve this, 

Also, speaking generally of the entire set of com- 
panies, the IIS* would prevent the slow, tortuous 
Killing-off of declining companies through exceptional- 
ly high payouts. There would, instead, be an incentive 
to speedily liquidate such companies (rather than 
have them hopelessly stagger on over years) and 
transfer the funds thus obtained to healthier con- 
cerns, 

Let us now examine the revenue that could have 
been generated during 1955 to 1966 by the IIS. 


Table 2 
ITS payable by non-Government Limited Companies 











1955-56 to 1965-66 

Year Dividend Payout IIS Rate HS payable 

(per cent) (per cent) (Rs cr) 
1955-56 67.80 61 30 20.34 
1956-57 74.11 63 30 22.23 
1957-58 74.16 76 40 29.66 
1958-59 84.70 75 40 33.88 
1959-60 112.33 64 30 33.69 
1960-61 139.30 63 30 41.79 
1961-62 146.04 64 30 43.81 
1962-63 143.22 67 20 42.66 
1963-64 153.67 59 20 30.73 
1964-65 170.90 58 20 34.18 
1965-66 182.16 62 30 54.64 
TOTAL 1,348.39 387.61 





To four Significant figures 
Data Source : RBI Bulletin. June 1971 

We note that 28 per cent of the dividends paid out 
by the companies during this period would haye 
accrued to the exchequer as a consequence of the 
uS. . 

Let us now see what would have been the impact 
of the IIS on selected companies during 1970-71. 

The average payout for the companies in the 
sample is 50.16 per cent. Of the Rs. 10.29 crore paid 
out by them as dividends. Rs 2.3 crore or 22.36 per 
cent, would have accrued to the exchequer via the 
us 


It is interesting to note that only half of the com- 
panies in the sample had a payout high enough to 
attract the IIS. This would indicate the innate con- 
servatism of Indian financial managers; given growth 
opportunities, they would prefer to plough back 
the major part of after-tax profits into the company 


elf. 

The IIS (due to its depressive effect on share 
yield) has a negative impact on investment in equi- 
ties. Techniques designed to counterbalence this 
impact are detailed in Section C . 


*One likely result of the IIS would be that the big insti- 
tutional investors s as LIC and UTI will become very 
much moe bothered than they are now abcut increasing the 
efficiency of company managements—seeing that they are 
India’s largest “stock holders” today. 
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Table 3 


IIS Payable by Selected Companies (1970-71) 
(In Rs *00,000) 











Company After Divi- Payout US Is 
tax dend (%) Rate Pay- 
profit (%) able 
Goodyear 60 120 200 100 96.00 
Hindustan Lever 241 202 83.8 50 72.30 
Britannia Biscuit 114 42 368 — — 
Gwalior Rayon 407 151 37.11 — — 
Indian Iron 323 167 51.7 20 28.76 
Indian Cable 96 62 64.59 30 17.10 
Calico 167 74 44.31 10 10.20 
Polychem 51 29 55.56 20 6.00 
Zenith Steel 62 17 27.42 — — 
Larsen & Tourbo 128 51 39.85 — — 
Mukand Iron 216 40 18.52 — — 
Tata Power 186 74 39.78 — — 
TOTAL 2,051 1,029 230.36 


SN 
Product-Differentiated Corporation Tax 


Given a rising graph of profit plough-back as a 
conse juence of the HS, it ‘s sensible to ensure that 
Companies engaged in essential lines of manufacture 
have a larger quantum of expansion—fuelling funds 
—than do companies in other lines. 

The technique that will assist this process is the 
Product-Differentiated Corporation Tax (PDCT. 

The adoption of this tax would do away with the 
need to maintain the complex system of subsidies 
to particular businesses that the Indian tax adminis- 
tration is saddled with. 

The PDCT is based on an ABC systemof product 
classification. A—Bracket Companies (‘‘A-Compa” 
nies” for short) would be those predominantly enga- 
ged’ (where ‘predominantly engaged’ means that 75 
or more per cent of total sales turnover is composed 
of the product (s) in question in top-priority indus- 
tries turning out: 

Tron and steel 
Power (Generation and Transmission) 
Fertilisers (Phosphatic, Compound and Nitrogenous 
Petroleum (Exploration) 
Pesticides 
Trucks 
Tractors and smali-farm equipment 
hips 
Selected Electronic Equipment 
Heavy Machinery 
Drugs 
Road, Rail, Air and Sea Transport 
B_—Bracket Companies would include those making: 
Chemicals 
Plastics 
Aluminium 
Rayon Tyre Cord 
PVC 
Textiles 
Food Products 
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The C-Bracket Companies would be those making 

inessential consumer goods, items such as: 

` Cigarettes 

Cosmetics 

Toothpastes 

Soaps 

Hair Oils 

Toys 

Chemical Textile Fibres 

as well as al] products not included in A and B 
Brackets 

The rate of tax on a company’s profits would be 
a function of the Bracket (s) in which the company 
concerned finds itself in, for each Bracket has a 
different rate of tax. 

These rates are: 

A-Bracket Rate=35 per cent 

B-Bracket Rate=45 per cent 

C-Bracket Rate= 60 per cent 

The 25 per cent spread between the A and C 
Brackets would act as an inducement to invest in 
essential industries, leaving the consumer industries 
to the smaller producers (with an annual sales turn- 
over below Rs 2.5 crores), who would be charged a 
constant rate of 45 per cent irrespective of the pro- 
duct—mix of their output. 

If the products in any one Bracket do not ac- 
count for 75 per centor more of the annual sales 
turnover of a company, the PDCT rate charged 
would be the arithmetic average of the respective 
rates of the two Brackets which together account 
for 75 per cent or more of the sales turnover of the 
company. - 

If the Company’s production of the goods of 
any two Brackets combined does not reach 75 per 
cent of its total turnover, the rate charged would be 
the arithmetic mean of all three PDCT rates that is 
46.6 per cent. j 


Example 1 (a) HCY Company 


Turnover: Rs' 60 cr. per year of which 

A-Bracket products: Rs 50 cr. per year (==83 per 
cent of total). 

The Company therefore predominantly, manu- 
factures A-Bracket products. 

The PDCT rate is therefore the A-Bracket rate, 
which is 35 percent. ~ f 


Example 2 (a) : AFB Company 


Turnover: Rs 100 cr per year of which 
A-Bracket products =Rs 50 cr. per year 
B-Bracket product=Rs 30 cr. per year 
C-Bracket products=Rs 20 cr. per year. 

The A and B Brackets together account for 
over 75 per cent of the total turnover. The PDCT 
rate applied will therefore be the mean of the A and 
35445 

2 
(Example 3 (a) : PBI Company 
Turnover : Rs 10 cr. per year of which 
A-Bracket products-Rs 3cr per year 
B-Bracket products-Rs 4 cr. per year 
C-Bracket products-Rs 3 cr. per year 
No two Brackets combined make up 75 per cent 
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B Bracket rates which is =40 per cent. 


of the Company’s total sales turnover. The PDCT 

Tate applicable will therefore be the arithmetic mean 

35-+4-454.60 
3 


ofall three rates which is =46.6 percent 


Closely-held Companies 


‘Closely-held’ companies could be subjected to a 
higher rate of tax than the rest via the imposition 
ofa 10 per cent surcharge on their profits. The 
PDCT rates of the subset of closely-held companies 
would therefore be: 

A-Bracket Rate=45 percent 

B-Bracket Rate=55 per cent 

C-Bracket Rate=70 per cent 

As the composition of national product alters 
over time, priorities willtoo. This will necessitate 
the re-classification of products, with perhaps an A- 
Bracket product moving to the B-Bracket or a 
newly-scarce B-Bracket item moving to the A- 
Bracket (in which are included the products whose ` 
most supply needs to be expanded). 

To ensure fair treatment to enterpreneurs who 
invest in making a given product on account of the 
tax benefits attached to it, a three-year warning 
period should be given before the re-classification 
of a product into a higher-taxed Bracket (from A 
to B orC or from B to C) becomes effective. This 
period is analogous to the warning period given 
before withdrawal of Development Rebate. 


(B) PERSONAL INCOME TAXATION 


WE will now examine a new rate structure (in- 
clusive of surcharge) for personal income taxes. 
(Henceforward the definition of an “individual”? 
for tax purposes will be a man plus his wife plus 
his minor children.) 

The rate structure has been so programmed that 
the upper professional classes will have the greatest 
incentive to invest in shares (of Section C below) 
so as not to have their income whittled down ex- 
cessively by taxation, 

The rate structure is: 


Income Band Tax For each addi- 
(Rs thousand) Rate tional Rs 10 
% ofincome ADD 


to the Tax Rs 





Beyond 6 and upto 12 One 5 0.50 
» 12 ,, 4 24 Two 10 1.00 
» 24 ,, ,, 36 Three 18 1.80 
» 36 5 4 56 Four 25 2.50 
» 56 5, 4, 72 Five 35 3.50 
» 72 ,, 4 84 Six 50 5.09 
» 84 ,, 4, 96 Seven 60 6.00 
» 96 ,, 250 Eight 70 7.00 
Beyond 250 Nine 80 8.00 


The objectives of this rate structure are to re- 
duce: (a) The tax burden on the lower-income 
groups; (b) The incentive to evasion caused by 
very high marginal rates of tax. 

__ The implicit premise behind this structure is that 
it is illogical to expect assessees to pay taxes 
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conscientiously irrespective of thetax rate; and that it 
is therefore sensible to experiment with lower rate 
to determine whether the total of taxes collected 
will be higher despite the lower rates as a conse- 


quence of lessened evasion. 
Prevention of Tax Evasion 


These new rates should be combined with ex- 
freme harshness in the sphere ofthe tax evasion. 
This double-lowering of the incentive to evasion, by 
lower rates and by tighter control, should lessen it 
sharply. 

I would suggest that a special flying squad be 
formed to make periodic raids into the houses of 
people suspected of concealing money. The raids 
should be done without warning and should be by 
people not connected with the local tax administra- 
tion. 

I would also recommend a major publicity cam- 
paign by the Government against tax-evaders. The 
patasitic nature of such people, their unwillingness 
to shoulder their fair share of development burdens, 
their unpatriotism, all this should be repeatedly 
stressed to the public via posters, press and the 
radio. $ 

The pecuniary advantages of tracing evaders 
should be highlighted. And, just as we publicly 
bemedal people who have saved someone’s life 
through a heroic deed, we should publicly bemedal 
those who have brought tax evaders to book, thus 
spurring people on to emulation. 

The majority of our markets are dominated by 
tradesmen whose notionof a just price is one that 
gives them a profit maximum. I would suggest that 
the flying squad idea be extended to cover our 
small-town markets where the squad can immedia- 
tely and publicly arrest known blackmarketeers. 

Our ‘planning’ is a joke precisely because we 
shrink from these strong-arm measures. And till 
such time as we do not, the Planning Commission 
members area net drain on the exchequer. They 
can do no practical good. 


Tax Evasion by Professionals 


Tax evasion by professionals for well-known 
reasons ishigh. (See Note 2, at the end of this 
article.) To lessen this, we could employ well known 
remedies such as:— 

(a) Introduction of attractive schemes of old 
age pensions; ; i 
(b) Introduction of schemes of medical in- 


surance; l , f 
(c) Allowing deductions in taxable income on 


perquisites such as (i) housing (ii) transport and 
(iii) entertainment, upto specified limits; 
(d) Tighten up the valuation procedure on high- 
income professionals such as the more successful 
doctors, lawyers, accountants and shopkeepers. 
There is one technique that I would recommend, 
the introduction of which could bring in revenue 
from the professionals belonging to groups that, 
while numerically large, do not enjoy a high in- 
come (say whose income is below Rs 24,000 per 
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year). This is the standard income technique. 

For example, in the case of taxi drivers, we 
could compute the standard income of a represen- 
tative taxi driver in various urban centres. The 
standard income could betaken at Rs 10,000, Rs 
8,000 and Rs 7,500 per year for taxi drivers opera- 
ting in Bombay, Calcutta and Madras respectively. 

After this standard income has been computed, 
each taxi-driver should be charged tax as if his in- 
come were equal to the computed standard income. 

This scheme would: (a) be simple to administer 
and (b) remove the corruption caused by officials 
misusing their discretionary powers. It could be 
extended to like groups as well, at first in the top 
20 cities and then to the smaller centres. 


(C) INVESTING INCOME PRODUCTIVITY 


Is a poor economy, it is important to ensure that 
*people do not merely spend but invest their income 
in ways that will generate expansion. 


Differentiated Treatment of Dividend Income Tax 


A technique designed to aid this process is the 
Differentiated Treatment of Dividend Income Tax 
(DTDIT). The implication of the DTDIT is that 
the income accruing to an assessee from dividends 
of limited companies will be separated from the rest 
of his income; thereafter both parts will be taxed 
separately, at different rates, the dividend income 
being taxed at the rate one below that at which 
the residual’ of his income is taxed. (See section 
B above). 

The tax rate applicable to the non-dividend 
(residual) income would be that rate which would 
be applied were the assessee’s total income, his 
non-dividend income only. 


Example 1 (6) 


Total Income: Rs 70,000 per year 
Tax Band™ Five 
Tax Rate 35 per cent 


Rs 20,000 per year 
Rs 50,000 per year 


Dividend Income = 
Residual Income a 


Tax Band of Residual 
Income = Four 
Tax Rate of Residual 
Income = 25 per cent 
Next Lower Rate = 18 per cent 


So, Rs 50,000 of the assessee’s income** will be 
taxed at 25 per cent and Rs. 20,000 at 18 per cent. 





*One desirable effect of the DTDIT would be the fillip it 
would give to the corporate form of or nisation, for most 
businessmen would as a consequence of the DTDIT prefer to 
incorporate their business, thus wiping off the statistical dark 
spot that is ‘unorganised business’. 

**Jt should clearly be emphasised at this stage that the tax 
will apply on the whole income and not on the marginal slab 
alone. This innovation is designed to;—(a) Increase the pro- 
gressivity of the DTDIT; (b) Sharpen the incentive towards 
greater investment in equities, as unless such investment is 
substantial, the tax savings gained through the DTDIT may 
be marginal or even negative. 
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- Total Income 


Example Xb) 


Rs 15,500 per year 
Tax Band Two 
Tax Rate 
Dividend Income 
Residual Income 


10 per cent 
Rs 3,500 per year 
Rs 11,500 per year 


DNNN 


Tax Band of Residual 

Income = On? 

Tax Rate of Residual 

Income = 5 per cent 
Next Lower Rate — Nil 


So, Rs 11,500 of the assessee’s income will be 
taxed at 5 per cent while the remainder of his income 
will not be taxed at all. 

After the total income crosses a certain limit (say 
Rs 84,000 per year) the tax rate applicable would be 
that for the band of the whole income, but the divi- 
dend income would continue to be taxed at the next 
lower rate. 

After the total income crosses a certain level (say 
Rs 1,25,000) the DTDIT will cease to become opera- 
tive and there will be no splitting-up of income into 
dividend and non-dividend parts. 


Example I (c) 


Total Income =Rs 90,000 per year 
Tax Band = seven 
Tax Rate = 60 per cent 


Dividend Income 
Residual Income =Rs 65,000 per year 

So, Rs 65,000 of the assessee’s income will be 
taxed at the Band Seven rate while Rs 25,000 of his 
income will be taxed at the Band six rate namely 50 
per cent. 


Example 2 (c) 


Total Income 
Tax Band Eight 
Tax Rate = 70per cent 
Dividend Income =Rs 50,000 per year 
Residual Income =Rs 65,000 per year 
So, Rs 65,000 of the assessee’s income will be tax- 
ed at the Band Eight rate, while Rs 50,000 will be 
taxed at the Band Seven rate namely, 60 per cent. 
The DTDIT is designed to (i) wipe off the nega- 
tive impact of the IIS; and (ii) to encourage profes- 
sional and other classes to invest in equities. This 
would broaden the ownership base of corporations 
and would also provide them with a reservoir of 
liquid funds to finance expansion. 


= Rs 1,15,000 per year 


Extension of the Stock Exchanges 


The DTDIT would be combined with a widening 
of the coverage of the Indian stock exchanges from 
the present eight Centres to other ones such as Kan- 
pur, Cochin, Baroda and Nagpur and also with a 
view to cleaning away the malpractices now rampant 
in Indian Stock Exchanges. (See V.L. Gupta “Mem- 
bership Rules of Indian Stock Exchanges for a fuller 
account of this.) ` 

Also, branch offices of the town exchanges could 
be set up in prosperous rural districts. These offices 
would quote the current prices of shares as well as 
purvey information on their yield, earnings etc. 
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Buying and selling bids could also be accepted at 
these offices. 
The object of such widening of stock exchange 
coverage is to interest the middie and upper-income 
oups in the country generally in equities—which 
uel growth—rather than in gold, diamonds or other 
nonproductive ‘assets—nonproductive’ from a 
macro-economic view point. 


(D) TAPPING UNEXPLOITED REVENUE 
SOURCES 


I WILL now detail techniques that will tap resources 
hitherto unexploited by the Government. Inciden- 
tally, while not wishing to hammer at sacred cows, 
one cannot help feeling that the absence of tax on at 
least industrial and high-grade salt, and on bidis, is 
resulting in unnecessary loss to the exchequer. 


(I) The Matka 


The matka is another revenue source that could 
be exploited were this form of gambling to be 
legalised. 

The daily turnover of the Bombay matka is esti- 
mated at between Rs 65.00 lakhs and Rs 4.00 crores. 

Apart from its non-contribution to the Exchequer 
the matka has contributed substantially towards the 
corruption of the Bombay police, whose payoff are 
estimated as lying between 0.75 and one per cent 
daily turnover. 

A nominal turnover tax of two per cent on matka 
betting will fetch the exchequer between Rs 1.3 lakhs 
to Rs 8.00 lakhs daily. 3 

Instead of the payoff on each Rs One of ordinary 
(winning) bets being Rs 9.50, as is the case, now, the 
payoff could be Rs 9.31, the balance of 19 p. going 
as tax. 

The revenue from this source could go to the 
Municipal Corporation to finance its City improve- 
ment schemes. 

Thereafter, the matka could be encouraged to 
spread to the other large urban centres, say Delhi 
Calcutta, Madras, Ahmedabad and Kanpur in the 
first instance. 

If we assure that the daily turnover of these 
centres as a proportion of the Bombay turnover will 
be 0.5, 0.7, 0.3, 0.2, 0.15 and 0.1 respectively, then 
the daily yield to these centres from the matka tax 
would be Rs 65,000—Rs 400,000; Rs 90,000—Rs 
560,000; Rs 39,000,—Rs 2,40,000; Rs 26,000—Rs 
1,60,600; Rs 19,500—Rs 1,20,000; and—Rs 13,000; 
—Rs 80,000 respectively. 

The combined gross yield from all the seven 
rea would be Rs 3,82,500 to Rs 23,60,000 per 

ay. 

Taking into consideration the fact the matka is 
closed on Saturdays and Sundays and therefore 
operates on a five-day week, the monthly and annual 
revenue from the tax would be Rs 76,50,000—Rs 
47,200,000 and Rs 91,800,000—Rs 56,64,00,000 res- 
pectively. 

The upper limit to the Exchequer from revenue 
accruing from the matka, calculated on this basis, 
therefore totals over Rs 56 cross annually. 
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ti Taxing the Farmers 


The function relating growth in national income 
to growth in tax revenue has been computed by 
me as: 

R=3.777+(0.1068) Y 

Where R=Tax Revenue 

Y=National Income on the assump- 
at current prices. | tion of linearity 

What this implies in practice is that nearly 11 
per cent of an increase in national income would 
accrue as tax revenue to the exchequer. This would 
rise to 17 per cent if the farm sector were to bear 
the same tax rates as the non-farm sector does. 

The standard income concept detailed elsewhere 
in this paper would be particularly appropriate on 
the farms. If the standard is taken at a reasonable 
level of productive utilisation, it would encourage 
the farmers to make the fullest use of their total 
holdings, rather than leave a substantial portion of 
their farms poorly cultivated as several big farmers 
presently do. 

The farm sector gives only 0.85 per cent of its 
out put value as taxes as against the 2.6 per cent of 
the urban out put value going as tax (even excluding 
corporation taxes). 

If the farm sector too were made to give 2.6 per 
cent of its out put value as taxes, the resources thus 
obtained would have totalled Rs 419 crores in 1970- 
71—a full Rs 282 crores more than the farm sectors 
present direct contribution to the exchequer. 

Some techniques—apart from an agricultural 
income tax—that would prise out resources from the 
richer farmers are: 

(1) Removal of the concessional interest rates 
charged to rich farmers by the cooperatives. Reason- 
able interest rates of 10-12 per cent could be levied 
on (i) loans above Rs 5000; and (ii) loans to farmers 
owing over five standard acres. 

(2) Removal of subsidies on irrigation and power 
facilities to the more prosp2rous rural areas. 

(3) Converting the rural electrifiction schames in 
the rich areas to self-financing ones, through the 
floating of small electricity companies via the sale 
of bonds, debentures and shares in these companies 
to the farmers of the area. 

Asa corollary to this, the Rural Electrification 
Corporation should be asked to concentrate its 
finances on electrifying the poorest farmlands. 

(4) Encouraging rural marketp enetration by com- 
panies' selling excisable goods by the organizing of 
markets and fairs in the richer rural areas. This 
would result in the sale of more excise goods to the 
farmers ; 


NOTES 


1) This was the title of an article of mine on the 
subject. See Mainstream, October 9, 1971 
(2) Some reasons for this are: (a) The need to 
make provision for retirement, illness, etc: (b) Very 
steep marginal rates of taxation: (c) Absence of non- 
taxable perquisites. 
(3) I have elsewhere (Mainstream, July 24, 1971) 
suggested a formula that will curb the growth of 
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alien companies operating in inessential lines. The 


formula is: 
dc x 100=K 
C 


Where C=Base Turnover (of inessential items); 
dC—Riseinturn=over the base(C); K=that pro- 
portion of the total company shares held by Indians. 
No alien company wonld be allowed to expand its 
capacity above C+Ck. An expansion of capacity 
above this level would have to imply either a lower- 
ing of prices (reduction of dC) or a raising of the 
Indian shareholding (rise in K) 

Alien companies in essential lines would not, of 
course, be affected by this formula except in so far 
as they wish to diversity into non-essential lines. ` 


APPENDIX 
Rationalising Interest Rates 


The impetus towards a professionally-managed, 
widely-owned’ corporate Sector given by the pro- 
posals in the paper will fail- to materialise if the 
banks continue their soft policies towards this 
subset. 

Companies should be forced into looking for 
less inflationary sources of capital than bank credit 
—sources formed from real savings. The method of 
doing this is to charge rational rates of interest on 
bank loans. 

The present low rates of interest on bank loans 
—even to high-profit industries such as rayon and 
pharmaceuticals —has been justified on ‘development’ 
grounds. - 

However, a clear demarcation should be made 
between commercial banks and industrial develop- 
ment banks. 

While the latter may charge low rates of interest 
to selected loanees, the former should charge interest 
rates that are commercially sound. 

In determining just what interest rates are ‘com- 
mercially sound’, we could look at the rates on non- 
bank private sources of industry credit. 

The model interest rate on deposits with com- 
panies 1s 15 per cent. The total of these deposits is 
presently over Rs 500 crores. 

Other forms of deposits, plus loans from private 
non-bank sources, also total over Rs 500 crores 
and fetch the same model interest rate. 

The model interest rate on commercial bank 
loans is, however, only 9 per cent. i 

Over Rs 1000 crores of bank credit—over a fifth 
of total—could be given at interest rates above 15 
per cent. 

These would include loans to: 

(a) Finance the fixed and working capital needs 
of consumer goods companies, particularly the alien 
ones. 

(b) Finance the working capital needs of high 
profit industries such as drugs, rayon, fertilisers, 
Pesticides and petroleum. 

(c) Finance non-production, non-essential loan 
needs 


(Continued on page 42) 
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DOCUMENT 


PL-480 Bounties 


for 


Private Sector 


Loan Agreement 


S.No. 


Date 





386-E-024 
386-E-093 
386-E-159 


386-E-025 
386-E-180 
386-E-079 


386-E-026 
386-E-113 
386-E-203 


386-E-028 
386-E-036 
386-E-142 


386-E-038 
386-E-040 
386-E-094 


386-E-C41 
386-E-043 
386-E-071 


386-E-049 
386-E-051 
386-E-064 
386-E-209 
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Sept. 22, 1960 
Jan. 15, 1964 
Aug. 27, 1966 


Sept. 22, 1960 
Dec. 29, 1967 
Aug. 11, 1964 


Nov. 1, 1960 
April 6, 1965 
May 15, 1970 


Nov. 17, 1960 
Dec. 30, 1960 
Jan. 19, 1966 


April 7, 1961 
May 27, 1961 
Nov. 27, 1963 


July 21, 1961 
July 20, 1961 
Aug. 20, 1962 


Oct. 3, 1961 
Dec. 4, 1961 


Feb. 10, 1962 — 


Noy. 3, 1970 


1972 


oul of the huge accumulation of rupee fund that the 

US Government holds on account of the sale 
of American farm products under PL-480 agreements, 
as much as 25 per cent could be made available to the 
private business concerns in this country as loans. 
This is provided under what is known as the Cooley 
Amendment (renamed after Mr. Cooley who had 
moved this amendment tothe PL-480 in the US 
Congress in 1957.) 


On May 30, 1972, in answer to a question put 
by the Congress MP, Sri Harsh Dey Malaviya, the 
Finance Minister, Sri Y.B. Chayan placed on the 
table of Rajya Sabha a statement showing the list of 
such US loans to private-sector enterprises in this 


country from the PL-480 rupee fund. 


This list is 


being printed below to show how the private sector 


benefits from 


country under PiL-480. 


COOLEY LOANS ADVANCED BY U.S. TO INDIA AS OF MAY 


the US sale of foodstocks to this 


22, 1972 


(in Thousand of Rs) 

















Loan amount Amount 
Name of Borrower authorised Disbursed Remarks 
Hindustan Aluminium Corp. Ltd 10,000 10,000 
-do- 10,000 10,000 
-do- 30,000 30,000 
50,000 50,000 
Mysore Cements Ltd 6,106 6,106 
-do- 20,500 20,500 
-do- 9 455 9,455 
~ 36,061 36,061 
Otis Elevator Co. India Pvt Ltd 1,000 1,000 Fully Repaid 
-do- 1,000 1,000 
-do- 5,000 5,000 
7,000 7,000 
Ex-Cell-o-India (P) Ltd 2,000 2,000 Fully Repaid 
Goodyear India Ltd 22,500 22,500 Fully Repaid 
-do- 15,000 15,000 
37, 37,500 
Premier Tyres Ltd ~ 3,000 “3,000 Fully Repaid 
Gabriel India Ltd 500 500 Fully Repaid 
-do- 1,400 1,400 
1,900 1,900 
Cynamid India Ltd 2,500 2,500 Fully Repaid 
Synthetics & Chemicals Ltd 39,200 39,200 Fully Repaid 
-do- 25,800 25,800 Fully Repaid 
65,000 65,000 
Seshasayee Paper & Board Co. Ltd 20,000 20,000 
Wyeth Laboratories Ltd 1,700 1,700 Fully Repaid 
The East India Hotels Ltd 7,619 7,619 
-do- 43,500 23,500 
31,119 
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Loan Agreement Loan amount Amount 
S.No. Date Name of Borrower authorised Disbursed Remarks 
386-E-065 May 23, 1962 Madras Rubber Factory Ltd. 2,500 2,500 Fully Repaid 
386-E-097 June 29, 1964 -do- 5,000 5,000 
386-E-194 Jan. 6, 1969 -do- 7,500 7,500 
386-E-215 15,000 15,000 
386-E-072 Dec. 6, 1962 Victor Gaskets India Pvt Ltd 750 750 Fully Repaid 
386-E-074 Feb.-5, 1962 Wyman Gordon India Ltd. ‘ 2,500 2,500 Fully Repaid 
386-E-195 Jan. 8, 1969 -do- 3,000 3,000 
5,500 5,500 
386-E-075 May 17, 1963 Precision Bearings India Ltd. 3,000 3,000 
386-E-149 Dec. 8, 1965 -do- 1, 1,500 
4,500 4,500 
386-E-078 Dec. 6, 1962 Harig-India Pvt. Ltd. 285 285 
386-E-193 Dec. 11, 1968 -do- 1,200 1,200 
1,485 1,485 
386-E-080 Dec. 4, 1962 McNally-Bird Engineering Co. 55,000 55,000 
386-E-135 Aug. 18, 1965 -do- 5,000 5,000 
l i0,000 10,000 ` 
6-E-083 Aug. 16, 1963 Union Carbide India Ltd. 21,600 21,600 
6-E-085 Aug. 8, 1963 Arbon Acres Farm India Ltd. 1,250 1,250 
6-E-088 Aug. 2, 1963 Mandya Paper Mills Ltd. 11,700 11,700 
6-E-089 Aug. 16, 1963 Kirloskar Cummins Ltd. 12,500 12,500 
6-E-090 July 31, 1963 Napco Nevel Gears of India Ltd. 4,000 4,000 
6-E-124 Aug. 27, 1964 -do- f 4,000 4,000 
8,000 8,000 
6-E-092 Feb. 7, 1964 Elpro International Ltd. 4,000 4,000 
6-E-098 - Sept. 24, 1964 Coromandel Fertilizers Ltd. 83,797 83,797 
6-E-173 July 27, 1967 -do- 39,130 39,130 
122,927 122,927 
'6-E-099 Sept. 24,1964 Bharat Steel Tubes Ltd. 2,500 2,500 Fully Repaid 
6-E-100 Aug. 24,1964 Everest Refrigerants Ltd. 6,000 6,000 
6-E-102 May 27,1964 IA. &I.C. (P) Ltd. 500 500 Fully Repaid 
6-E-105 May 27,1964  Borosil Glass Works Ltd. 7,618 7,618 
6-E-106_ Feb. 25,1965 Chemicals & Plastics India Ltd. 3,261 3,261 
386-E-107 Aug. 24,1964 Graphite India Ltd. 6,900 6,900 ` 
386-E-161 Nov. 14, 1967 -do- 3,100 3,100 
10,000 10,000 
386-E-108 July 2, 1964 Synbiotics Ltd. 13,440 13,440 
386-E-112 Oct. 12,1964  Indabrator Ltd. 1,428 1,428 
 386-E-114 Aug. 10,1964 American Universal Electric (I) Ltd. 2, 100 2,100 
386-E-116 Oct. 28, 1964 Shama Forge Co. Ltd. 4,750 4,750 
386-E-117 Aug. 11, 1964 Sylvania & Laxman Ltd. 5,000 5,000 
386-E-122 May 5, 1965 Raymon Engineering Works Ltd. 15,800 15,800 
386-E-123 June 4, 1965 Renu Sagar Power Co. Ltd. 32,002 32,002 
386-E-123A Feb. 21, 1966 -do- 16,144 16,144 
48,146 48,146 
386-E-127 Jan. 28,1965 Rockwell India Ltd. 1,690 1,690 
386-E-129 Dec. 30, 1964 Indofil Chemicals Ltd. 2,975 2,975 
386-E-130 May 11,1966  Herdillia Chemicals Ltd. 26,484 26,484 
386-E-133 April9, 1965 United Carbon India Ltd. 14,101 14,101 
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Loan Agreement Loan amount Amount 











S.No. Date Name of Borrower authorised Disbursed Remarks 
cn 
386-E-170 May 16, 1967 -do- 6,000 6,000 Fully Repaid 
20,101 20,101 
386-E-139 Nov. 30, 1965 Tractor Engineers Ltd. 6,000 6,000 
386-E-140 Nov. 24,1965 Semi-conductors Ltd. 1,350 1,350 
386-E-146 Dec. 2, 1966 York India Ltd. 1,500 1,500 
386-E-147 July 28, 1965 Richardson Hindustan Ltd. 6,250 6,250 
386-E-153 Nov. 17, 1967 Ferro Coatings & Colours Ltd. 2,500 2,500 
386-E-154 July 19,1966 Lal-Roe Measuring Tools Pvt. Ltd. 1,300 1,300 
386-E-156 July 22, 1966 Corn Products Co. (India) Pvt. Ltd. 2,388 2,388 
386-E-162 April 21, 1967 Cutler Hammer India Ltd. 3,000 3,000 
386-E-165 June 1, 1967 Shavo Norgren (India) Ltd. 800 800 
386-E-169 May 23,1967 Modipon Ltd. 18,200 18,200 
386-E-171 May 15, 1967 Warner Hindustan Ltd. 8,750 8,750 
386-E-172 July 13, 1967 Taylor Instrument Co. (India) Ltd. 1,500 - 1,500 ° 
386-E-175 Dec. 27, 1967 Agricultural Association Ltd. 2,800 2,800 
386-E-179 April 3,1968 Pibco Limited 4,000 4,000 
386-E-181 Nov. 6, 1968 Vazir Glass Works Ltd. 2,500 2,502 
386-E-183 Nov. 13, 1968 Lube India Ltd. 64,345 64,345 
386-E-189 Jan. 21,1969 Searle (India) Ltd. 8,000 8,000 
386-E-190 Sept. 8, 1969 First National City Bank 60,000 59,989 
386-E-191 Sept. 8, 1969 Bank of America 60,000 31,703 
386-E-192 June 12,1969 American Express International 
Banking Corporation 60,000 57,969 
386-E-202 Dec. 19,1969 Ramardhubi Fireclay & Silica 
"Works Ltd. 6,000 6,000 
386-E-204 May 4, 1972 Escorts Tractor Ltd. 9,000 — 
386-E-206 Dec. 28, 1970 Acme Pig Iron Co. Ltd. 6,562 5,500 
386-E-198 March 28, 1969 Zauri Agro Chemicals Ltd. 141,300 57,600* 
+ 38,400** 
386-E-199 March 28, 1969 -do- 75,300 75,300 
216,600 96,000 
386-E-166 May 15,1970 Vickers Sperry of India Ltd. 2,000 1,470 
386-E-213 Feb. 14, 1972 Shree Synthetics Ltd. 10,000 =z 
386-E-096 Feb. 4, 1964 Frick India Ltd. 2,500 2,500 
386-E-208 Oct. 5, 1970 -do- 2,000 2,000 
4,500 4 500 
386-E-186 Sept. 17, 1968 The Mysore Lamp Works Ltd. __ 3,000 3,000 
GRAND TOTAL: 1,241,630 1,048,299 








*Represent disbursements as of March 31, 1972. Transfer as of May 22, 72 amounted to Rs 73.2 Million 
** -Dito- -Dito- Rs 48.8 Million 
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Behind 
Arab-Israeli 
War, 

June 1967 - 


DAVID KHENIN 


This article exposes the Wes- 
tern propaganda that Israel was 
facing the danger of annihilation 
at the hands of Arabs in June 
1967. It appeared in the Israeli 
Communist journal Zo Haderekh 
(April 6, 1972), which is publish- 
ed from Tel Aviv. 


Na a little has been said or 
written about the June 1967 
war. In Israel and various capi- 
talist countries the official Israeli 
version has been widely dissemi- 
nated—in the spirit of justifica- 
tion and defence of the Israeli 
Government and the war opened 
by it. 
These publications have, as 
their aim, the falsification of the 
_ character of that war and of its 
true objects; to conceal the role 
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played by the US rulers and 
other imperialist circles in giving 
the green light to the Eshkol- 
Dayan-Begin Government for 
opening the war. But truth will 
come out and it is increasingly 
being revealed to ever growing 
parts of the people. The day is 
not far off when this truth will 
become fully known to the entire 
people, just as the truth about 
the Israeli Government’s collu- 
sion with the governments of 
Britain and France in the Suez- 
Sinai war of 1956 became known, 
and just as the American people 
know the truth about the Viet- 
nam war. 

In this connection great inte- 
test should be attached to what 
has been said by Colonel Matat- 
yahu Peled, (who had been Quar- 
ter-master-General in the Gene- 
ral ‘Staff of the Israeli Army dur- 
ing the 1967 War), ina symposium 
about Amos Eylon’s book The 
Israelis. 

M. Peled takes up an unequi- 
vocal pro-American and anti- 
Soviet position in his speeches 
and writings. In justification of 
the June 1967 war, he demands 
of the Government to use the 
occupied areas in order to influ- 
ence the Arab countries (parti- 
cularly Egypt) in this direction 
of severing their connections with 
the Soviet Union and other Socia- 
list countries, and of liquidating 
the Soviet presence in the region. 

In his speech in the above 
mentioned symposium and in his 
article published in the evening 
paper Maariv on March 24, 
1972, M. Peled (a former mem- 
ber of the General Staff) disclo- 
ses the real reason for the out- 
break of the “six-day” war. 

The assumption that in June 
1967 Israel was in danger of be- 
ing annihilated and that the 
State of Israel fought for its 
physical survival, is “a bluff 
which was born only after the 
war” (from the speech of M. 
Peled-in the symposium, as pub- 
lished by the daily Ha’aretz on 
March 19, 1972.). 

Similar things were expressed 
by Lieutenant-General (in reserve) 
E. Weizman, the Chairman of 
the Directory of the (extreme 
Right) “Herut?” movement, a 
former chief of the Operations 
Branch, General Staff. 


This is what he said : “I am 
prepared to accept that there was 
no danger of annihilation, for 
the existence of the State of 
Israel, but that does not mean 
that we could have avoided hitt- 
ing the Egyptians, Jordanians 
and Syrians; if we had not done 
so, the State of Israel would not 
have continued in the same form, 
in the same spirit and in the same 
character”. 

And in his article in 
“Ha'aretz” on March 29, 1972, E. 
Weizman expresses the essence of 
the theory of territorial expan- 
sion : “The character of the 
State must not be determined 
only according to ‘safe frontiers’, 
but the frontiers must be delinea- 
ted according to the national, 
historical and long-range-interest 
concerns; only after this, one 
must attend to the matter of 
making the frontiers ‘safe’ ”. 

This is indeed the guide line 
for theory and practice of the 
zionist movement for the prac- 
tical policy of the Golda Meir 
Government in the occupied ter- 
ritories, expressed in the creation 
of accomplished facts, colonial 
Jewish settlements, the annexa- 
tion of East Jerusalem, the ‘thin- 
ning-out’ of the inhabitants of 
the Gaza Strip and the declara- 
tion that the Gaza Strip will not 
be separated from Israel (the 
Propaganda Minister I. Galili in 
his speech on behalf of the 
Government, in the Knesset— 
the Israeli Parliament—on March 
27, 1972); in the decision of the 
Knesset on March 16, 1972, 
which lays down that “the his- 
torical right of the Jewish peo- 
ple over Palestine is indisput- 
able”. This policy of territorial 
annexations and of oppression 
resulting from them in the occu- 
pied areas, is the most serious, 
obstacle to a just peace settle- 
ment in the region. 

But the intention of this arti- 
cleis to deal with the subject 
taken up by M. Peled in his 
speech ın the above-mentioned 
symposium. To the question, 
“When was the last time that 
Israel was exposed to an Arab 
offensive ?” M. Peled replies : 
“As I read history, this was in 
1948”? (quoted from Ha’aretz 
March 19, 1972). 

In his article in Ma’ariy he 
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wrote on this subject : “There is 
no reason for ignoring the fact 
that since 1949 no one dared, or 
more correctly, no one could 
dare to imperil the very existence 
of the State. But despite this 
fact we continued to nurse the 
sense of our miserableness, as if 
we were really ‘a small and weak 
nation’, which always fears for its 
existence and is exposed to me 
danger of annihilation”. 

M. Peled points out the assis- 
tance afforded to the ruling cir- 
cles in Israel, to their nursing 
such atmosphere, on the part of 
the chauvinist reactionary circles 
in the Arab world. He writes 
about the threats sounded by 
Arab politicians against Israel, 
“although it is known that those 
who made these threats never 
attached any value to their own 
speeches, and not only because 
they knew their own impotence 
...” (Maariv, March 24, 1972.) 
M. Peled says that the reason for 
the war was, as he claims, “the 
attempt of the Soviet Union to 
alter the status quo in the region 
and to bring instead of the 
American arrangement which had 
been in existence since 1957, a 
Soviet arrangement” (Ha'aretz, 
March 19, 1972). 

If we remove the expressions 
which originate in the imperialist 
and bourgeois propaganda, this 


statement is of utmost importance, 


as it confirms again—and this 
time the confirmation comes 
from a former member of the 
Israeli General Staff—that the 
war opened by the Israeli rulers 
in June 1967 had as its object to 
preserve and protect the “Ameri- 
can arrangement”, this is to say 
the interests of American im- 
perialism against the strengthen- 
ing of the anti-imperialist regimes 
in Egypt and Syria, and against 
the intensification of the struggle 
of, the anti-imperialist national 
liberation movement of the Arab 
peoples, whose just struggle was 
supported by the Soviet Union 
and by all progressive forces in 
the world. Hence also the con- 
clusion that the defence of the 
“American arrangement” obliges 
the overthrow of the anti-imperia- 
list regimes in Egypt and Syria, 
and the dealing of a military 
blow, leading to their crushing 
defeat: M. Peled rejects as 
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completely untrue the claim that 
the Israelis were in danger of 
being annihilated “as individuals 
or as collective’; he continues: 
“The Egyptians concentrated in 
Sinai 80 thousand soldiers and 
we mobilized against them hun- 
dreds of thousands” (quoted 
from Ha’aretz, March 19, 1972.). 

“I am convinced that the 

Government never heard from 
the General Staff that the Egyp- 
tian military threat was dangerous 
to Israel, or that it did not lie in 
the power of Israel to defeat the 
Egyptian army, which was ex- 
posin itself with astounding 
stupidity to the crushing blow of 
the Israeli army. All this talk 
was made only a few months 
after the war; it had no part in 
the complex of considerations of 
those days—this talk about the 
horrible danger in which Israel 
found itself, because of its narrow 
frontiers. When the Israeli army 
mobilized its full power, which 
surpassed that of the Egyptians 
several times, there was no per- 
son possessing any sense who be- 
lieved that all this force was 
necessary in order to order to 
‘defend’ ourselves from the 
Egyptian threat. This force was 
necessary for dealing the Egyp- 
tians a crushing defeat on the 
battlefield, and to their Russian 
patrons in the political field. The 
claim that the Egyptian force 
which was concentrated on our 
southern border, was capable of 
threatening Israel’s existence, is 
not only an insult to the intelli- 
gence of anyone who is capable 
of evaluating such matters. It is 
first of all an insult to the Israeli 
army”. : 
‘Tt had already occurred in 
the past that the Egyptian army 
concentrated on our southern 
border and the Israeli army con- 
centrated against them defensive 
forces in the measure necessary 
for preventing an Egyptian 
offensive, and nothing but such 
forces were necessary on the eve 
of the six-day war”. 

From all this it is clear that 
despite the opportunities which 
existed for coming to terms in the 
matter of passage of Israeli ships 
in the Tiran Strait (a total of 
two per cent of Israel’s interna- 
tional trade had passed through 
the Tiran Strait), the Israeli rulers 


decided, in collusion with their 
patrons in Washington, to exploit 
the mistakes made by the Egyp- 
tian leadership regarding the 
pulling-out of the UN troops 
and the closing of the Tiran 
Strait, and use them as a pretext 
for justifying the aggressive war 
started by the Israeli Govern- 
ment On June 5, 1967. For this 
purpose the whole army with 
its reserves was mobilized. For 
this purpose the propaganda 
apparatus of the Government 
and of the zionist movement in 
the world worked, as well as all 
the mass communication media 
in the USA, Britain, West Ger- 
many and other countries, all of 
them with one aim—to mobilize 
public opinion in the world in 
support of the policy of the Israeli 
rulers, who allegedly acted for 
saving Israel and her people 
from annihilation. 

Great assistance to this cam- 
paign was given by the adventur- 
ist, chauvinist speeches of 
Shukeiri, by the radio broadcast 
of Damascus, Cairo and others 
in those days. This is the histori- 
cal service given by the chauvi- 
nist, reactionary circles in the 
Arab world to the aggressive 
June war, which was opened by 
Israel against Egypt, Syria and 
Jordan, and to the architects of 
this aggression—the rulers of 
Israel and their American impe- 
rialist patrons. 

The June 1967 war was in- 
tended fo serve the interests of im- 
perialism and especially those of 
the USA. Its main target was the 
overthrow of the anti-imperialist 
regimes in Egypt and Syria and 
thereby dealing a severe blow to 
the national liberation movement 
of the Arab peoples which would 
take many years to recover from 
it; severing the ties which had 
been created between the Arab 
anti-imperialist countries and the 
national liberation movement of 
the Arab peoples on one hand 
and the Soviet Union and other 
Socialist countries on the other 
hand; putting an end to pro- 
gressive economic-social reforms 
undertaken in various Arab 
countries; consolidating the eco- 
nomic, political and strategical 
positions of American imperial- 
ism and of other imperialist 
countries. 
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Not only were these aims not 
achieved, but also the entire 
development in the Arab world 
points to a strengthening of the 
anti-imperialist regimes, to the 
victory of anti-imperialist national 
revolutions in many other Arab 
countries, to the tightening of the 
bonds with the Soviet Union and 
other Socialist countries, to the 
successful process of struggle for 
intensified rallying of the anti- 
imperialist forces in various 
Arab countries, and against the 
anti-communist and anti-Soviet 
tendencies of reactionary, pro- 
imperialist circles which are also 
leading on the support of fickle 
circles from among the petty 
bourgeoisie. 

The ruling circles in Israel 
strive for annexation of Arab 
territories, which were occupied 
in the June war. For justifying 
these annexationist aspirations 
they continue to foster the doct- 
rine of the necessity to change the 
frontiers in order to preserve 
“security” and “existence of the 
Israeli people and state’. They 
do everything in order to 
keep alive in the consciousness of 
the people and in the public 
opinion of capitalist countries, 
particularly among Jewish com- 
munities, the thesis, which claims 
that “there is no choice’’, that 
there exists “a danger of anni- 
hilation of the Israeli people and 
of liquidation of the State of 
Israel”, the same lying presump- 
tion, which is being used to justi- 


fy the aggressive policy towards 
the neighbouring Arab countries; 
the occupation of their lands and 
their annexation to Israel; the 
cruel oppression of the popula- 
tion in these areas. 

‘This policy arouses the anger 
and hostility not only of the 
Arab peoples, but also of world 
public opinion, and of wide cir- 
cles in Israel itself. This policy 
piles obstacles on the path to a 
just peace settlement of the pre- 
sent crisis in the region, and on 
the path of creating a historic 
turn in the Israeli-Arab relations 
on a just basis—on the basis of 
the legitimate national rights of 
all the peoples and countries in 
the region, including the Israeli 
people and the Palestinian Arab 
people. In the struggle for a sta- 
ble and lasting peace, which 
shall be founded on implementa- 
tion of the Security Council Reso- 
lution of November 1967, it is very 
important to reveal the truth 
about the character of the June 
war; to expose the lying argu- 
ments by which the ruling circles 
misled the people in order to 
justify their policy of war, occu- 
pation and annexation—and by 
which they are still mislead- 
ing great parts of the peo- 
ple. 

The Communists struggle for 
establishing a peace front, in 
which shall participate every 
political body, every public 
circle, every person posses- 
sing Conscience, every partisan 


of peace—a front based on a 
common platform of peace with- 
out annexations, against the 
Oppression in the occupied areas, 
for implementation of the Security 
Council Resolution of November 
1967 in all its parts. The Com- 
munists consider as a vital 
national necessity the rallying of 
all the peace champions, irrespec- 
tive of ideological views, in order 
to create an alternative to the 
tuling administration and its 
anti-national policy. 

At the same time, the mobi- 
lization of the toilers and the 
popular masses for a successful 
struggle against the existing 
policy, which constitutes the 
main obstacle to achieve peace, 
obliges one to gain clarity con- 
cerning the causes and motives 
which led to the war five years 
ago. 

The sooner the truth will be- 
come known to the popular 
masses, the sooner they will free 
themselves from the chauvinist, 
anti-Arab and annexationist 
poison, which is diffused by the 
authorities and the “Complete 
Eretz- Israel (Palestine) Move- 
ment”, the sooner will an end 
be put to the victims sacrificed 
by the working -class and the 
consequence of the policy of war 
and occupation, the sooner will 
peace be attained and the sooner 
the path will be opened upto a 
peaceful and prosperous all- 
round development of society 
and economy. 
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At the meeting of the National Development 
Council held in New Delhi, on May 30-31, 1972, 
the Planning Minister, Sri C. Subramaniam 
placed for consideration of the Chief Ministers 
the document “Towards An Approach to the 
Fifth Five Year Plan.” The document was 
subjected to sharp criticism by the Chief 
Minister of Kerala, Sri C. Achutha Menon, 
among others. Sri Subramaniam was naturally 
reported to have had reacted adversely to such 
criticism of his document which reflects his 
patently World Bank-oriented thinking. Here- 
below is published the full text of Sri Achutha 
Menon’s intervention in the NDC discus- 
sion on the Fifth Plan Approach document. 


T® present Approach document by the Planning 
Commission happens to be the fifth in the series 
of our strategy for development to secure rapid 
economic growth, expansion of employment and 
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reduction of disparities in income and wealth, pre- 
vention of concentration of economic power and 
creation of the values and attitudes of a free and 
egalitarian society. 

Ihave gone through this document very care- 
fully. Much of it sounds very familiar. The only devia- 
tion worth Commenting upon is the emphasis given 
on income distribution and elimination of poverty as 
opposed to the exaggerated value attached to growth. 
While I would like to agree with many a noble senti- 
ment essayed on in this document, I am duty-bound 
to submit that the extent of the gap between the 
broad objectives and the policy instrument advo- 
cated by this document remains as wide and 
beautifully vague as before. The concept of develop- 
ment strategy will have to be laid down in terms 
of specific decisions. In other wards, the programme 
of Garibi Hatao will have to be much more con- 
cretised and dovetailed into a common strategy and 
minimum time horizon. 

Of course, this document rightly emphasises a 
strategy of development which implies both more 
output and changes in the technical and institutional 
arrangements by which it is produced as opposed to 
the erstwhile growth concept which mainly concern- 
ed itself with only more output. 

Our emphasis should, therefore, be on the struc- 
tural transformation of the economy. We should 
get away from the inherited habit of extrapolation 
of the trends of the past with only a target for the 
growth of the national income. The present docu- 
ment, of course, isa welcome deviation in that it has 
stressed the need to tackle the problems of unemploy- 
ment and income distribution. At the heart of the 
new strategy is the onslaught on poverty amply re- 
presented by the slogan Garibi Hatao. One can 
agree with the Planning Commission on what should 
be a reasonable definition of an absolute level of 
poverty in terms of a minimum level of consump- 
tion. In view of the open unemployment and under- 
employment inhibiting incomes and standard of 
living, provision of employment opportunities ona 
large and wide scale is advocated. 

There is also stress on the need to control prices 
of essential goods linked to a production policy 
oriented to increase the availability of these items. 
But unfortunately the agrarian and industrial policy 
to achieve these objectives is not stated in any detail 
for one to agree or disagree. The vagueness, I pre- 
sume, is not that innocent as it looks. Nor is there 
any clear statement on the policy of restraining 
conspicous consumption. From the general way in 
which the Planning Commission has dealt with these 
crucial questions, L would expect a nation-wide dis- 
cussion of the following issues where the masses and 
their representatives participate. 

Some of the uncertainties regarding long-term 
Planning in agriculture have to be speedily elimina- 
tad, the distribution of the means of production in 
agriculture has to be radically altered even before 
the commencement of the Fifth Plan. The success of 
the programme to provide employment and income 
in our war against rural poverty will largely depend 
on the speed with which radical land reform mea- 
sures could be implemented. Ceiling laws must be 
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implemented expeditiously. Our experience in Kerala 
has shown that land reforms especially ceiling laws 
cannot be implemented by depending on the bureau- 
cratic machinery of Revenue officials and Land 
Tribunals alone, without popular participation. We 
are, therefore, amending the Land Reform Laws 
providing for popular committees with statutory 
powers. I hope our experience will be usefull for 
other States also. 

The rate of growth of output of rice since 
1964-65 has not shown any improvement compared 
to that over the previous 15 years; according to the 
feport of the Agricultural Prices Commission, 1t has 
in fact been a little lower in th2 last seven years. 
What is the Planning Commission’s assessment of 
the likely rate of growth of rice production in the 
next five to seven years, and what are the assump- 
tions on which it is based? Is it related toa long- 
term perspective and if so, what is that perspective? 
It is true that new and better varieties of rice are 
being evolved; but it is evident from experience so far 
that significant increases in rice output through in- 
troduction of new varieties is being achieved only 
in areas where there is controlled irrigation or, as 
in cases like the summer crop in Kerala which are 
less subject to the vagaries of rainfall. Considering 
that only a small part of the area under rice is now 
under controlled irrigation, what precisely are the 
measures visualised for controlled supply of water 
to achieve higher rates of growth, which are the 
regions of India where concentrated efforts in this 
direction are proposed to be taken, and what gui- 
dance is the Planning Commission going to give the 
States in this regard for formulating their develop- 
ment programmes? 

What exactly is the diagnosis of the planning 
Commission of the reasons for the low rate of 
growth of output in manufacturing industry? The 
investment rate is stagnant, if not falling. Which are 
the industries whose growth is found to be adversely 
affected by the licensing policies hitherto followed, 
and how far the recent liberalisations announced in 
this regard are confined to these industries? Has 
such liberalisation been extended to any industry in 
which there exists under-utilisation of capacity on 
significant scale and if so what is the rationale? 
What are the steps the Commission has in mind for 
discouraging the use of industrial capacity to cater 
to the less essential consumption demands of the 
upper-income groups (to which it has referred 1n the 
Approach document) and how does it propose to 
make them more effective than in the past? Is the 
blanket relaxation of various controls On industry 
a recently consistent with the above objec- 
tive 

I would like the Plinning Commission to recom- 
mend the idea of curbing the production of luxury 
goods which generally have a high import content 
and which will also release resourses for the manu- 
facture of essential items needed by the millions 
below the poverty line. Shall we not begin this ex- 
ercise by putting a stop to the indiscriminate grant 
of permits for expansion of industrial capacity for 
such items? I understand that nearly every big fac- 
tory in the country controlled by the large business 
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houses is now free to work two or three shifts or 
instal additional plant to increase their production 
Capacity. 

Again, why cannot the Planning Commission 
insist on a curtailment of such conspicuous con- 
sumption at home in order to create a surplus for 
export? Again, if self-reliance is our immediate 
goal, we ought to identify the subsidiaries of foreign 
companies in India and prepare a complete inven- 
tory of their products. Today, no notice is taken 
of what they produce or for whom. In the name 
of stepping up production and employment, these 
companies are introducing new products like cos- 
metics, soft drinks and chewing gum and Garib 
becomes more Garib as the Garibi Hatao slogan 
rends the air. 

The result is that while we harp on elimination 
of monopolies, we are in fact encouraging the 
monopoly houses to set up new capacity, diversify 
their production and expand their turn-over and 
profits. Iam afraid that all this is making non- 
sense of what is being resolved in this august 
assembly by way of Plan priorities. The time is now 
ripe for immediate take-over of industries like 
textiles, paper, sugar, cement. and other building 
materials, fuels and such other industries which 
produce essential commodities for the consumption 
of the people. 

The commanding heights of the economy should 
be State-owned. All the monopoly houses should 
be nationalised. The concept of Joint Sector was 
originally proposed as an alternative to the extension 
of the operation of monopoly business houses and 
as a measure of bringing professional management 
to the helm of industry. However, in actual prac- 
tice, there has been a strong tendency to plaze at the 
disposal of private entrepreneurs vast sums of 
money from State Development Corporations and 
public-sector financial institutions without any 
effective Control over management. This tendency 
should be opposed and professional management 
should be given its due place in the boards of such 
Companies. Such professional management has 
also to be oriented to the social objectives of the 
Joint Sector strategy. Wages in all industries, 
services, areas of employment may be fixed ensuring 
a minimum level of living. Workers’ participation 
may be ensured at all levels of public and private 
sector industries, with a view to democratising their 
functioning, thus enabling them to help in the 
faster development of the national economy. 

The Planning Commission has been emphasising, 
and quite correctly so, the need for multi-level plan- 
ning. Has it worked out in some detail what policies 
and programmes are best formulated and implemented 
at which level, and what kind of steps are necessary 
to co-ordinate or control the activities by different 
agencies at different levels? If it has, would it not be 
worthwhile for the Commission to share without 
further delay its ideas (however tentative) with the 
State Governments, so that they could give thought 
to the question within an agreed framework and 
take the relevant considerations into account while 
formulating the policies and programmes to be fol- 
lowed in the Fifth Plan? (The State Governments 
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have been asked to send their views on this subject, 
but it would be useful for them to know first what 
the Planning Commission considers necessary for 
making planning achieve its objectives more effect- 
ively. 

Moreover, is not some consensus on the precise 
structure and procedures of multi-level planning an 
essential pre-condition for making the financial 
arrangements between the Centre, the States, local 
authorities and other agencies to conform to the 
functional needs of development? While the techni- 
cal issues and details can be left to be determined by 
working groups, the basic principles must be dis- 
cussed in the National Development Council and in 
the country at large. To leave some of the important 

_issues arising here to be settled by bodies like the 
Finance Commission, without prior discussion on a 
wider scale, may prove to be a serious mistake 
affecting adversely the improvements that can and 
should be made in the planning process 

Has the Planning Commission taken any concrete 
steps to introduce project evaluation of at least all 
the major projectson a uniform basis, irrespective 
of whether it is a Central or a State project? Has it 
considered the procedures to be followed in setting 
up the project evaluation agencies, in evaluating the 
projects, in making known the results etc, so that 
the objectivity and independence of those involved 
in the evaluation, are not in question and the 
-methods used for evaluation are open to public 
scrutiny? f 

The Central Government’has recently indicated 
that it does not have in mind any programme for 
the nationalisation of industries. Considering the 
very limited effectiveness of price controls on the 
high rate of profit remittances by firms in the 
pharmaceutical industry, and the obvious economic 
gains from amalgamating the different plants now 
engaged in the manufacture of automobiles, why 
these industries should not be considered for 
nationalisation? It is also necessary to examine the 
question of nationalising foreign trade and whole- 
sale trade. It is also equally important that we 
organise an efficient state distribution system to 
ensure the supply of essential articles of mass 
consumption at reasonable prices. f 

How exactly do we plan to raise additional re- 
sources to the extent of Rs 7,500 crores? Isit by 
direct taxes? The Planning Commission has not 
given us any indication of the magnitude of the 
contribution by the public enterprises. Have we 
examined precisely the role of subsidies in our eco- 
nomy with a view to rationalise and limit the bene- 
fits to really deserving cases? Is there not a valid 
case to make the relatively rich pay for the social 
services? , 

In the same wey as agents are being appointed 
by the LIC, Unit Trust, etc, ona commission basis, 
will it not be possible for the Ministry of Finance to 
appoint agents on a large scale to expose evasions 
or gross under-statements of income, wealth, sales, 
etc, by tax assessees? A large number of the edu- 
cated unemployed could be recruited for the pur- 
pose, given training, and employed on a commission 
basis (with suitable penalties and other checks to 
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prevent misreporting of facts without verification); 
a wide vigilance network at the grass-roots can thus 
be built up, and it will yield a considerable surplus 
over the expenditure incurred considering the enor- 
mity of tax evasion going undetected at present. 

' The approach document has rightly emphasised 
the need for increased investment in infra-structure, 


„education, health, drinking water supply, housing 


and house sites for the poor. The strength of the 
infra-structure and the level of social services in 
India are very inadequate and, in many cases, very 
inappropriate for the realisation of a socialist society. 
Rather than guessing the future and projecting the 
demand for the services, a socialist economic plan 
should be based on desirable targets and modalities 
through which the same may be achieved. The 
burden of securing an adequate level of social services 
will depend on differential prices charged to different 
classes of consumers. I would like to know the 
price policy if any which the Planning Commission 
can recommend in the interests of resource mobili- 
sation, consistent with the other development 
policies. We would expect the long-term national 
targets of energy output, road, rail and water capa- 
cities to be broken up into regional goals to ensure 
some Sort of a regional balance and fair distribution. 

There is then the problem of self-reliance, which 
could be defined as elimination of the need for 
special foreign assistance. The approach document 
does not spell out in categorical terms that this 
objective willbe attained by the end of the Fifth 
Plan. Iam of opinion that this should be done. 
Concrete measures such as negotiations of re- 
scheduling of repayments, adoption of procedures 
on repayments in Indian rupees as in the case of 
our repayments to the East European Countries, 
to reduce foreign aid net of interest and amortisa- 
tion payments may be drawn up and implemented. 
Self-reliance in financial terms against a background 
of continuing growth and the consequent input of 
science and technology; implies that we should create 
within the shortest possible time the requisite capa- 
city for our machine-building industry and design 
engineering. Of course, it demands persistent 
efforts and sacrifices and I am sure they are quite 
within the nation’s capabilities. 

There is urgent need to reform, train and equip 
the bureaucracy to take the challenge thrown up by 
the nation’s slogan—Garibi Hatao—by creating 
in the ranks of the bureaucracy values and attitudes 
of a free and equal society. Immediate abolition of 
all special privileges smacking of the ‘British Raj’ is 
a pre-requisite to democratising the services and mak- 
ing them an efficient instrument of the nation’s will. . 

One of the issues needing immediate solution is 
the basic problem of Centre-State financial relations. 
Substantial responsibilities, relating to the economic 
and social well-being of the people are entrusted 
to State Governments; but the Constitution has 
clearly failed to match these functional responsi- 
bilities with a corresponding command over finan- 
cial resources for discharging the same. Right 
from the beginning, a rigid Compartmentalisation 


(Continued on page 38) 
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A Case 
for 


Educated 
Unemployed 


R. K. NANDY 


Bovcatep unemployment is a 
growing problem as the social 
demand for higher education 
rises. The expansion of higher 
education should be related to 
future manpower needs of the 
country’s economic activity. 

In a country beset with a 
long-standing unemployment pro- 
blem, the choice of job is a mere 
fantasy. The odds are in favour 
of the hirers who can pick and 
choose, and offer remuneration 
whatever they like, but a job- 
seeker cannot wait for a job and 
salary of his own choice. In 
India, increasing industrialisation 
is inducing a rapid change in the 


The author is on the staff of the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, Government of India. 
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structure of the family. The old; tion and we consequently find 


joint family system is steadily ` 


disintegrating into the smaller 
unitary family system. This 
change in the composition of the 
family has definite impact on the 
society. In a new unitary family 
system, an unemployed person 
cannot expect long sustenance 
from the other members of the 
family as he used to get in the 
past under the joint family sys- 
tem. Waiting for a job accord- 
ing to one’s own chotce is hardly 
possible now. Further, wilful 
rejection of an available job is 
liable to make it scarcer with the 
passage of time due to the grow- 
ing number of job-seekers. The 
latter greatly outnumber the avail- 
able job vacancies; consequently 
a number of extraneous factors 
such as family connections and 
political influence play active 
parts in securing job. 

Another important factor 
affecting the employment market 
which is generally over-loooked 
is the regionalisation of jobs. The 
political bogey that job vacancies 
should be filled in by ‘sons of 
the soil” is aggravating the situa- 
tion. Teaching jobs in particular, 
and State Government jobs in 
peneral have been regionalised 

ecause of strict adherence to 
Tegional languages in the States. 

The spectre of unemployment 
compels one to try his luck at 
every possible means, and leaves 
no room for hesitation in accept- 
ing a job requiring a lower quali- 
fication. Employers also are tem- 
pted to choose persons with 
higher educational qualifications 
hoping to get a better service at 
less cost. But in course of time 
their hopes are belied. The in- 
cumbent uses his present job as a 


spring-board for landing in a. 


better job. If success comes he 
leaves the earlier job; if not, frus- 
tration engulfs him. Thus on 
both the counts the employer is 
affected. Of course it must be 
understood that disapproval of 
inter-organisational mobility is 
not suggested by earlier statement, 
neither the two aret inter-related. 
Inter-organisational mobility in- 
deed has certain inherent merits. 
Acceptance of any and every 
available job, even one requiring 
a lower educational qualification 
leads to absence of job satisfac- 


square pegs in round holes. This 
situation ultimately ends in low 
productivity and inferior output. 

Higher qualification fetches 
job quicker—a fact which is sup- 
ported by a Report on the Pat- 
tern of Graduate Employment 
published by the Directorate- 
General of Employment and 
Training in 1968—but not neces- 
sarily better, although the chances 
of earning more later are bright. 
This explains the present-day 
urge for more private investment 
on higher education. In this con- 
nection, a book based on a study 
conducted by the London School 
of Economics and published 
under the title Causes of Gradu- 
ate Unemployment in India is 
quite revealing. 

Social demand for higher edu- 
cation is not evenly matched by 
social investment due to limited 
availability of resources. This is 
one of the reasons for the fall in 
education standard. 

Vocational guidance and dis- 
semination of information about 
the availability of jobs are quite 
inadequate. Student guidance 
bureaux in some of the Universi- 
ties and Employment Market 
Information under the Director- 
ate-General of Employment and 
Training are rendering some use- 
ful services in counselling stu- 
dents about jobs but a lot more 
need be done. (Report of the Edu- 
cation Commission 1964-66, 
P. 295). 

Economic development of a 
country is directly linked with 
technological development which 
in turn is dependent on supply 
and deployment of Scientific and 
Technical Personnel. (S.& T.P) 
Personnel are the products of 
Scientific and Technical educa- 
tional institutions, the national 
investment on which is quite high 
compared to high school educa- 
tion. 

The sole object of every invest- 
ment is adequate return—direct 
or indirect. The demand for 
S, &T.P. in this country does not 
determine the supply. In the past 
two decades, the supply has out- 
stripped the demand resulting in 
malutilisation of S &T.P. and in 
huge accumulation of surplus 
manpower. 

The two main reasons can be 
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Table Í 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF VACANCIES AT DIFFERENT STARTING SALARIES 


BY FIELD OF EDUCATION 

















Above Not 
1000 given Total 
10.5 45.1 100.0 
15.1 70.8 109.0 
76 . 27.4 100.0 
8.0 10.7 100.0 
10.1 40.4 100.0 





Field of Education Vacancies at starting pay (Rs/month) 
Below 
300 300-500 . 501-1000 

Engineering 3.4 28.0 13.0 
Technology 0.8 7.6 5.7 

Science 14.1 35,9 15.0 
Medicine 2.5 58.0 20.8 

TOTAL 4.9 31.0 13.6 
SOURCE : 


March, 1971 


attributed to this situation: (1) 
Social demand for higher educa- 
tion for elevation to higher 
status; and(2) Rush for Scien- 
tific and Technical Education for 
higher level of earning. 

It is high time that appropri- 
ate measures are taken to tackle 
the problem of unemployment 
before it goes out of hand. A 
number of organisations are en- 
gaged on occasional studies of 
this problem from social point of 
view, but the problem must be 
looked at from economic angle 
also. 

The obvious question will be, 
are we getting a reasonable 
return from the investment on 
scientific and technical educa- 
tion, compared to other alterna- 
tive fields of investment? This is 
one of the lines of investigation 
suggested by the scholars from 
London School of Economics 
referred to earlier in this article. 

Division for Scientific and 
Technical Personnel, C.S.KR. has 
published (Technical Manpower, 
March, 1971) the result of a survey 
on job vacancies advertised in 
daily newspapers. Their findings 
are very interesting. The period 
considered for the study is from 
August to November, 1970. In 
the span of four months a total 
of about 5,000 job vacancies were 
notified through the press. Only 
five per cent of the jobs were 
carrying basic salary below Rs 
3.0. This may be due tothe fact 
that such posts are usually filled 
through Employment Exchanges. 
The study does not throw any 
light on the age pattern or the 
proposed activities for the jobs 
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advertised. The number of vacan- 
cies for science Bachelor’s degree 
holders with experience is 144, 
that is a little less than three per- 
cent. It is somewhat strange 
that posts requiring Master’s or 
a Doctorate degree as qulifica- 
tions are meant for the experi- 
enced persons only. A few posts 
for science and engineering 
graduates require no experience. 
Overwhelming proportion of 
such posts are chemists (25 out 
cf 27 science graduates) and civil 
engineers (239 out of 535 engi- 
neers). This phenomenon in the 
employment market forces highly 
qualified persohs with no ex- 
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Technical Manpower, Bulletin of the Division for Scientific & Technical Personnel, C.S.LR., 


perience to compete for jobs 
requiring lower qualifications. 
This has a chain reaction forcing 
the graduates to take up jobs 
meant for still less qualified 
persons. 

It is quite revealing (Table-1) 
that the highest proportion (31.0 
per cent) of the vacancies offer 
baisc salary in the range of Rs. 
309-509. Two-fifths of the vacan- 
cies do not indicate any salary. 
This figure appears to be on the 
higher side because the vacancies 
for Engineers and Technologists 
are largely notified by the indus- 
trial organisations who usually 
keep the salary open for 


Table 2 / 


MEDIAN SALARY OFFERED FOR DIFFERENT FIELDS OF 
EDUCATION. MEDIAN IS THE BEST APPROXIMATION 
FOR AVERAGE OF GROUPED DATA 








Field Salary Rs/Month 
Engineering 437.4 
Technology over 1000.0 
Science , 423.3 
Medicine | 445.4 
ALL 469.8 
Sources : Ibid 


Table 3 


PERCENTAGE OF VACANCIES AT STARTING SALARY 
RS 30°-500 P. M. BY FIELDS OF EDUCATION 














Field No of vacancy per centage 
Engineering 894 59.7 
Science 300 20.0 
Medicine 3°4 20.3 
ALL 1498 100.0 
Source: Ibid 
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negotiation. As many as 70.8% 
of such vacancies are for techno- 
logists and those for engineers 
are 45.1 per cent The median basic 
salary offered for the three fields 
Science, Engineering and Medicine 
vary between Rs 425 toRs 450 
able 2). In the’above three 
elds, three fifths of the vacancies 
in salary range Rs 300-500 are 
for Engineers (Table-3). 
Employers’ requirment for ex- 
perienced persons emanate from 
the reality of total divorce of the 
education system from the need 
of the society. For obvious rea- 
sons the employers do not take 
chances in hiring the services of 
inexperienced persons; they be- 
lieve that higher education alone 
is not sufficient for employment. 
Apart from other aspects of 
education, it is considered an in- 
vestment both by the society as 
a whole and by an individual. 
Like all other kinds of investment 


this has also certain expected rate 
of return which needs be mea- 
sured from two angles: (1) social 
rate of return; and (2) private 
rate of return. 

It will be worth finding out 
whether the rate of return from 
private investment on education 
increases with the increasing level 
of education. After indepen- 
dence, higher education in gene- 
ral and scientific and technical 
education in particular have been 
available to a greater number of 
students who want it. During the 
last decade, it has become more 
so. Larger number of students are 
going for higher education due to 
the reasons already stated. Ano- 
ther important reason is that 
after higher secondary the only 
alternative to employment one 
can keep himself engaged is to 
study further. 

The problem of the educated 
unempl)yed is entwined with the 





system of higher education. 
There can hardly be a solution 
without an attempt to plug the 
loopholes and lacunae in the 
education system. The Educa- 
tion Commission under the Chair- 
manship of Professor D. S. 
Kothari in their Report of 
1964-66 has suggested a number 
of changes and modifications 
which have not been taken seri- 
ously by the authority. One of the 
recommendations of the Educa- 
tion Commission is manpower 
study in greater depth. 

Higher education should be 
related to future manpower 
needs, The areas of shortages 
and surpluses are to be identi- 
fied and trend in requirements 
are to be studied. It is expected 
that the recently-appointed ex- 
pert Committee on Unemploy- 
ment will go into such details and 
the Government will seriously 
consider their recommendations. 





CRITIQUE OF FIFTH PLAN APPROACH (Continued from page 35) 


was introduced between resource transfers for meet- 
ing the so-called continuing or committed revenue 
expenditure and the resource transfers for the so- 
called Plan expenditure intended for the new pro- 
jects of the States. The latter is scrupulously kept 
out of the scope of the Finance Commission. So 
are the entire capital transfers irrespective of their 
being grants or loans, Plan or non-Plan. 

While the Finance Commission is enjoined to 
probe the scope for better fiscal management and 
economy in the States’ administration, maintenance, 
developmental and other expenditures’ the expendi- 
ture by the Central Government is never exposed 
to the scrutiny of the Conmission. As a result, the 
Finance Commission has had no role in determining 
the part that should be retained by the Centre out 
of the aggregate resources mobilised and the part 
that should be made available to the States. Jn 
actual practice, it is the Central executive represented 
by the Finance Ministry which has been deciding 
upon the quantum of resources to be placed within 
the jurisdiction of the Finance Commission for dis- 
tribution among different States. And the detailed 
exercises of the Finance Commission have been 
essentially confined to devising just and equitable 
measures for the distribution of the given quantum 
of resources among the different States in the form 
of share in tax revenues and grants-in-aid. The 
growth in transfers of financial resources of a non- 
statutory nature from the Centre to the States since 
the inception of planning calls for a critical review. I 
am of the view that the existing system of transfers 
has done considerable damage to the entire structure 
of development finance in the country. 

It is indeed most surprising that no serious 
notice is taken of the dead-weight of the artificially 
accumulated indebtedness of the States to the Centre 
resulting from the irrational procedures of the past. 
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justice is done to every State. 


In fact, failure to find a solutionto this problem 
has rendered Central Plan assistance to the States 
meaningless and self-defzating. Loans from the 
Centre to the States have been consistently well 
over three-fourths of the aggregate non-statutory 
transfers. The late Prof Gadgil made an attempt 
to sort out the ‘Plan’ component of these non- 
statutory transfers and found that the ‘Plan assis- 
tance’ in the form of grants was only of minor im- 
portance, loans accounting for 78 percent of the 
‘Plan assistance’. 

It may be noted that the staggering rate of growth 
inthe indebtedness of the States to the Centre has 


been essentially due to the arbitrary and. irrational ' 


manner in which Plan assistance is being dispensed. 
It is necessary to recognise the fact that a substan- 
tial portion of the capital expenditure of a State in 
its early stages of development would be on infra- 
structure in the form of roads, bridges, irrigation 
facilities, buildings for education and health services 
and so on. They are essential but not capable of 
yielding direct returns in the manner investment on 
industries and transport is expected to yield returns. 

However, the Planning Commission made no 
such distinction in capital expenditure in so far as 
the States were concerned and practically the entire 
Plan assistance for capital expenditure had been in 
the form of loans, grants being of negligible dimen- 
sions. Large sums of money made available to the 
States for undertaking operations such as famine 
relief and anti-sea erosion (which create no tangible 
assets) have been treated as loans to be repaid with 
interest. I expect the Planning Commission and 
the Central Government to fake these hard realities 
into account in drawing up the terms of reference of 
the next Finance Commission’so that full and equal 
Iam afraid justice 
delayed will create problems for all. 
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Vietnam’s 
Resolve 
for 


Total 
Victory 


Following is the full text of 
an article in the Hanoi 
daily NHAN DAN (May 
20, 1972 issue) signed by 
Commentator, giving the 
Vietnamese stand on the eve 
of Nixon’s visit to Moscow. 
The article was quoted 
briefly in the daily press, 
but the full text has not 
been published so far. 


Fe more than one month past, 
seething waves of the struggle 
have taken place in the five con- 
tinents like tidal waves and hurri- 
canes shaking the earth in protest 
against the extremely dangerous 
steps of war escalation of Nixon 
in our country. 

The governments of the social- 
ist countries and many other 
countries, many leaders and 
prominent political figures, the 
Communist and workers’ parties, 
international organizations have 
one after another raised their 
voices to protest the US war 
maniacs and reaffirmed their sup- 
port for the just struggle of our 
people. Demonstrations, meet- 
ings and other forms of struggle 
have broken out all over the 
world, from the capital cities to 
the towns factories and schools. 
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‘steps of the war of 


Condemning Nixon and support- 
ing Viet Nam has become the 
number one topic of the press 
and opinion in all countries, in 
the United States, from the 
universities to the various strata 
of the people in Washington, 
New York and-hundreds of other 
towns, continuous struggles have 
taken place in very diversified 
and lively forms. At the US, 
Senate and House of Representa- 
tives as Well asin the American 
press the struggle has also been 
spearheaded against the brutal 
war of Nixon. ~ 

This struggle which is assum- 
ing a world scale and a broad 
mass character once again proves 
that to condemn the US aggres- 
sors’ war escalation and support 
the just war of resistance of the 
Vietnamese people is the urgent 
task of all peace and justice- 
loving countries and the whole 
progressive mankind. 

The brutal colonialist war of 
the US imperialists has not 
only infringed upon the inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of 
Viet Nam but is also threatening 
the independence and freedom of 
the other nations. The frenzied 
escalation 
taken by Nixon in using a big air 
and naval force to attack popu- 
lous towns and villages of the 
Democratic Republic of Viet Nam, 
massacring old persons, women 
and children, are extremely savage 
crime. To mine and blockade 
the ports, to attack merchant 
ships and prevent ships of other 
countries from carrying goods to 
our country are corsair acts which 
scorn all international laws. By 
acting so arrogantly Nixon wants 
to challenge all countries, big and 
smal! and arrogate for himself 
the right to behave like the sup- 
reme ruler of this world. 

Stop them and force them to 
step back! That is the slogan of 
action of the whole progressive 
mankind. It is necessary to 
sternly condemn and repulse 
Nixon, an extremely bellicose 
aggressor, an international pirate, 
a loathsome blood-thirsty man, 
and a dangerous plotter. He is 
the successor of Hitler and 
Churchill in carrying out imperial- 
ism. In his political career, 
Nixon has committed innumerable 
crimes against democratic and 


progressive Americans and all the 
peoples who cherish independence 
and freedom. He is a notorious 
anti-Communist. His atrocious 
wat has resulted in the death of 
hundreds of thousands of Viet- 
namese, Lao and Khmer peoples 
and also the death of tens of 
thousands of American youths 
on the battlefield. It is because 
of these unpardonable crimes of 
Nixon that all people from the 
children to the aged persons in 
the United States and other 
countries all over the world are 
sternly condemning him. They 
are shouting: “Drop Nixon on 
Hai Phong”, “Put him on the 
electric chair’, “He is a mad 
dog”, “Bring him to court and 
convict him as a war criminal”. 
Right in the United States, Sham 
bombs were dropped and darts 
were thrown at Nixon’s effigy. 

To condemn Nixon is to con- 
demn not just a man, buta disas- 
trous power and policy. 

The great shouts which con- 
tinue to reverberate all over the 
continents are the shouts of our 
epoch, an epoch in which the 
aggressors can no longer rule the , 
roost, and in which the revolu- 
tionary forces are overwhelming 
the aggressive and other reaction- 
ary forces. The global counter- 
revolutionary strategies of the 
US imperialists have gone bank- 
rupt one after another. Nixon’s 
strategy however perfidious and 
dangerous, is only a product of 
weakening and losing position 
of US imperiali-m. 

The Vietnamese people in their 
just- struggle for their indepen- 
dence and freedom have, in nearly 
two decades past, defeated one 
strategy after another of the US 
imperialists. US troops, modern 
weapons and other war means of 
various kinds, the brutality as 
well as the crafty manoeuvres of 
the US could in no way subju- 
gate the Vietnamese people. The 
assistance given by the other 
Socialist countries constitutes an 
important factor of the victory 
of the Vietnamese people. The 
victorious fight of the Vietnamése 
people and the other peoples on 
the Indochinese peninsula against 
US imperialism, the biggest 
aggressor, the enemy number 
one of all nations, is a very valu- 
able contribution to the streng- 
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thening of the forces of socialism 
national independence, democracy 
and peace in the world. The 
bigger and the more thorough 
victories Viet Nam wins, the 
more important will be her con- 
tributions fo the common struggle 
of the revolutionary forces and 
the progressive mankind. - 

The acts of war escalation, the 
insolent threats as well as tho 
perfidious schemes of Nixon can- 
not in the least frighten and 
waver us. 

Nixon’s strategy consists in 
using the biggest force the mate- 
rial strength and modern war 
means combined with war escala- 
tion acts, intimidation combined 
with divisive schemes and deceits, 
in short, it is the combination of 
unlimited barbarity with intrigues, 
baring the fangs of a ferocious 
tiger and putting on the cloak of 
a moralist at the same time. He 
said he is disengaging the United 
States from the biggest and most 
‘difficult war while intensifying 
and expanding the war to un- 
precedented extent. Nixon’s war 
has spilled over to Cambodia, 
Laosand now to the whole of 
Indochina including the encroach- 
ment upon the waters of the 
Democratic Republic of Viet 
Nam and international waters. 
The US naval and air forces in 
this area have been brought to 
the highest level. _ 

Nixon has also put into effect 


wicked political intrigues one 
after another. However, the 
deeper they embark on the cri- 
minal path, the bigger impasse 
the aggressors are meeting and 
the harder itis for them to get 
out. They have been caught by 
one surprise after another. They 
thought that their barbarous 
pacification plan could help them 
stamp Out the resistance war for 
national salvation of the South 
Viet Nam people. The offensives 
and uprisings are dashing their 
last hopes. They thought that 
with the aggressive attacks by 
100,000 troops, they could bring 
the Cambodian people to their 
knees. The critical situation of 
the Phnom Penh puppet adminis- 
tration bears out their impasse 
and failure. The massive use of US 
force, bombs and shells has failed 
to throw back the Lao revolution, 
instead, they have failed bitterly 
throughout Laos. 

In South Viet Nam, the whole 
‘‘Vietnamization of the war” 
strategy of the US is going 
bankrupt, a series of divisions 
of the Saigon army and a series 
of basic tactics of the Nixonian war 
have been shattered. The ag- 
gressors have had to pay quite 
a high price for their steps of war 
escalation in North Vietnam. 
Nixon uséd to repeat his fallacy 
that the Viet Nam war is winding 
down and is no longer an elec- 
tion issue in the United States. 
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“and will of the 


But, alas, the war is surfacing as 
a burning political problem of 
the whole world. 

The Nixon Administration 
has run into one surprise after 
another and more surprises are 
in store for them if they still are 
reluctant to reconcile themselves 
to failure. 

Whatever wicked manoeuvres 
he may conceive and whatever 


Savage acts ‘he may take, 
Nixon cannot escape total 
failure. 


To the acts of escalation, the 
effective answer is to smash these 
adventurous steps. 

To the intrigues, the effective 
answer is to lay bare their object- 
ives. 

To Nixon’s threats, the best 
answer is to show a firm attitude 
and expose his weak and losing 
posture. 

A few signs of weakness will 
encourage the truculence ofthe 
pirates. 

Our people have only one way 
that is to persist in the resistance 
war to achieve at all costs com- 
plete independence and freedom. 
They have all the necessary 
strength, will and perseverance to 
carry on the fight. We have sur- 
mounted terrible and complicated 
trials. The only thing the enemy 
can expect is ignominious failure 
if they want to test the endurance 
Vietnamese 
nation. 

So long as the US imperial- 
ists have not given up their dark 
design of aggression and enslave- 
ment, our people will continue 
to fight. For their sacred duty 
toward their nation and for their 
lofty international obligation, 
our people are resolved to fight 
and accomplish these duties to 
the greatest extent. For decades, 
our people have endured hard- 
ships and sacrifices. Today, we 
must overcome new trials and 
make more necessary sacrifices. 
The fraternal countries and the 
worlds’s people also will certainly 
continue supporting our people’s 
fight till total victory. 

Let our countrymen and com- 
batants across the country vali- 
antly march forward in the impe- 
tus of victory. 

Forward! 

TOTAL VICTORY SHALL 

BE OURS! 7 
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The Question... 


HERE he stood, a man, haggard face, sunken 


eyes, with bones sticking out. 


He was thinking, thinking sad, lonely thoughts 
of his wife and only son, who lay buried in 
mother earth killed by those crude and inhuman 
men. His eyes were wrought with pain. He 
shuddered and wondered when he would be 
able to loosen himself from the bonds of cap- 
tivity, when he would be able to return to his 
home. 


Home—the very word made him smile. But 
sadness crossed his face again for he thought 
how empty that home would be without his be- 
loved wife and child. ? 


This sadness was again replaced by a look of 
bitterness as he thought about the unfairness of 
God. Suddenly, the words of his mother echoed 
in his mind—Believe in God, my son. What- 
ever he does is right. 

A shadow of doubt crossed his face as he 
wondered about this God. Who was God? Was 
he real or was he just a false name at which 
people, rich and poor, bowed down their heads, 
and if this so-called spirit was real, why this 
filth? (why this misery? why this poverty? 
why? 


A. A. 


The writer is a 12-year old schoolgirl 
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FRENCH PRESS AND. CONTROL OF MONOPOLY 
(Continued from page 41) 


their areas. Every region has its own newspapers 
and some of these papers have their distinct charac- 
teristics. The reading habit of the French people 
has also indicated-a preference for local news. That 
has saved the provincial press from Paris papers or 
the onslaught of national papers. But some of these 
papers have a unique organisation. There is a 
aper L’ Union in Rheins. It was founded in 1944 
by 12 partners who represented different political 
groups like Christian Democrats, Communists and 
Socialists. It is still directed by a board of manage- 
ment which is appointed by six groups that founded 
it. Thepaper has a circulation of 185,000 and 12 
different editions. Published 150 km. from Paris, it 
is a unique newspaper engaging 60 journalists, 130 
workers and 20 photo-engravers and photographers. 
There is another paper called Telegramme de Brest 

et de I’Ouest. It is an important paper of Brittany 
founded in 1944 and has acirculation of 128,621. 
All the staff members of the newspaper were allowed 
to be its shareholders in 1946 and today half of the 
capital is still held by the staff, journalists, mana- 
gereal personnel and other workers whether employ- 
ed or retired. This paper has 75 professional re- 
porters and several hundred regular contributors, 
and is the only French newspaper to offera page of 
agricultural news as well as a page of shipping news. 
In Nice, there is Nice-Matin-L’Espoir. This has 

a circulation of 268,000 and a staff of 600 persons. 
It isa company with workers’ participation among 
shareholders. Staff Cooperative Association receives 
half the profits which are distributed among its 
members according to ru'es laid down. As regards 
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the management, the representatives of the Staff 
Cooperative Association take part in the delibera- 
tions of the general meeting of the shareholders and 
have a number of votes equal to one-quarter of the 
shares represented. They hold seats on the board 
of management also in the same proportion. 

In Toulouse, a paper called La Depeche du Midi 
which was founded in 1870 as the workers’ paper 
sympathetic to radical parties and has continued to 
be a workers’ paper. It started in 1870 when a 
number of employees of a union publication house 
lost their jobs as a result of the Franco-German war 
and they started a small paper of their own. This is 
a paper which appeared even at the time of resis- 
tance and its editor was killed in 1943. Thereafter 
it was published after 1944 and has been a vigorous 
opponent of the government of General de Gaulle. 

The French Journalists’ Union has been propos- 
ing many laws to prevent concentration since 1937. 
In 1947, they proposed a special code. But some- 
how many of the proposals,could not get through 
because the Governments were shortlived. In 1969, 
a Commission was set up by the French Govern- 
ment and it gave its report called the Lindon Report 
in.1971. The report examines the problems created 
by Society of Editors and supported that the editors’ 
society should adopt Le Monde model which would 
ensure freedom of press and control of the news- 
papers in real hands. 

France has suffered very much from attempts at 
concentration of ownership and has found out many 
ways to meet the challenge. We can learn some- 
thing from them. 
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APPROPRIATE TECHNOLOGY FOR DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


Referring to the economic 
conditions of developing count- 
ries, particularly the experience 
of Indian planning, the eminent 
economist, Dr Gunnar Myrdal 
said: “These. countries now run 
the risk of creating petty islands 
of highly organised Western type 
industries, that will remain sur- 
rounded by a sea of stagnation. 
If this fate is to be averted, 
industrialisation must be directed 
and so complemented by policies 
in other fields as to permit simul- 
taneously development outside 
the sphere of modern large-scale 
industry’’. 

In view of the fast rate of 
growth of population, which is 
largely responsible for mass un- 
employment in less developed 
countries, the International Lab- 
our Organisation suggested that 
labour which is in abundance 
must be substituted for scarce 
capital. The strategy of develop- 
ment which the ILO would sug- 
gest for the less developed count- 
ries consists of: (1) comprehen- 
sive and well thought-out rural 
development (since most people 
live in rural areas); (2) labour 
intensive public works programme 
to increase employment opportu- 
nities; (3) fuller utilisation of ex- 
isting industrial capacity by re- 
moving certain bottlenecks in 
production; (4) promotion of 
labour intensive industrial pro- 
ducts; and (5) adoption of econo- 
mically sound labour intensive 
techniques in industrial produc- 
tion. 

It is crystal clear from the 
above discussion that the tech- 
nology of the affluent countries 
is not suitable for healthy growth 
of developing countries. Modern 
technology is the product of 


(Continued from page 20) 


countries which have abundance of 
capital dearth of man-power. 
The problem in such countries 
therefore is the problem of sub- 
stituting capital for men. On the 
other hand, in less developed 
countries the problem is one of 
abundance of man-power and 
dearth of capital. These countries 
have to substitute men for capital. 
The main task before every 
developing country is the adop- 
tion of that technology which is 
really appropriate to its condi- 
tions and circumstances. 
Indiscriminate and thoughtless 
use of advanced technology in the 
less developed countries may lead 
to economic chaos, if not col- 
lapse, by aggravating the problem 





of chronic unemployment and 
under-employment. 

The Planning Commission 
held a seminar on “Intermediate 
Technologies” at the Small Indus- ~ 
tries Extension Trading Institute 
Hyderabad in January 1964. 
Eminent economists including the 
late professor D. R. Gadgil, doyen 
of Indian economists, submitted 
papers on this important subject. 
It is gratifying to note that recent- 
ly in India, an Appropriate 
Technology Cell has been created 
in the Ministry of Industrial 
Development whose task is to 
find out a strategy of develop- 
ment which is technologically 
feasible, economically viable and 
socially acceptable. 
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A STRATEGY FOR FINANCING GROWTH (Continued from page 26) 


This policy would encourage the self-financing of 
large sectors of the industria! economy, and would 
thus lead to a falling-off in demand for bank credit 
from these sectors, which credit could then be diver- 
ted elsewhere. 

The higher interest rate charged ona substantial 
slice of their loans would enable the banks to pay 
higher interest rates on their deposits. The banks 
could pay higher interest rates on their deposit even 
with current lending rates. The spread between the 
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average interest charged by the banks on loans and 
that paid by the banks on deposits is 6 per cent as 
compared with 1.5—2.5 per cent in developed econo- 
mies, If the banks were to increase their efficiency 
this spread could narrow and thus enable the banks 
to pay higher interest rates on their deposits. 

This would result in an increase in deposits, the 
quantity of which would be a function of (1) the 
interest-elasticity of deposits; and (2) the rise in the 
interest rate. 
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AN a nation thrive or a demo- 
cratic Government manage 
to retain its authority over the 
people only by moving on from 
one excitement to another? After 
the Simla Summit, the next item 
on the New Delhi calendar is the 
long-awaited reshuffle of Smt 
Gandhi’s Council of Minis- 
ters. 

Nobody is belittling the sig- 
nificant steps taken by Smt 
Gandhi and her Government in 
the last one year anda half since 
the mid-term Lok Sabha poll 
early in 1971. In fact, all the 
major steps that she has taken 
in the last five years, whether in 
the foreign or domestic spheres, 
have Jed to a tremendous build- 
up of her popularity among the 
masses. If not anything else, 
she has touched off a virtual re- 
volution of rising expectations 
of a dimension never before wit- 
nessed in this country. 

Even the encounter that the 
Prime Minister had with Mr Con- 
ally a few days ago, has enhanced 
her position in the eyes of the 


progressive sections in the coun-. 


try, since she did not permit the 
aid-seeking officials in her own 
Government to queue up with a 
begging bowl before President 
Nixon’s special envoy. Mr Con- 
ally, on his part, was obviously 
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aware of the prevailing temper 
here and was discreet enough not 
to raise the aid question, for he 
would have had to face a battery 
of rather uncomfortable counter- 
proposals which would have ex- 
posed the basic hollowness of 
Washington’s entire aid pro- 
gramme. In this context, there 
is mild surprise, if not amuse- 
ment, in New Delhi that he, on 
his return, should have made the 
obviously false claim that he, had 
warned the leaders of develop- 
ing countries not to expect free 
flow of dollar aid—a warning he 
dared not utter when he had to 
climb the heights of Simla to 
have Smt Gandhi’s audience. It 
was right and proper on the 
Prime Minister’s part to set the 
records straight in her press con- 
ference this week. 

While this demonstration of 


national self-respect on Smt 
Gandhi’s part would receive 
nation-wide appreciation, the 


basic question that comes up is: 
What are we doing ourselves to 
make the country not only self- 
reliant but strong by distilling so- 
cial justice with the compulsions 
of growth? Price rise, mounting 
unemployment and widening dis- 
parities are elements of the stark 
reality facing the millions. 

At the same time, there can be 
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no short-cut to their solution 
without a rational programme 
of development. The diversionary 
excitement caused by the thesis of 
a third-rate World Bank salesman 
like Mahbubul Haq, is really a 
sign of danger since it indicates 
how easily those who are in 
authority can be swayed by such 
theories, which really strengthens 
the case for an aid-sustained 
economy, as the entire tribe from 
Sri S.K. Patil to Dr I.G. Patel, 
have alw.ys fought for. 

It isnot that the entire Gov- 
ernment set-up in New Delhi is 
unaware of the danger of resort- 
ing to the strategy of periodic 
gimmicks on the economic front. 
The battle for policy-planning is 
not at all lost. Rather, there are 
indications that roadblocks can 
be and are removed—as in the 
case of Dr I.G Patel’s impending 
exit from the Finance Ministry — 
if there is a comprehensive re- 
alisation at the political level 
that this country has to get ready, 
psychologically and physically 
fora long haul to keep to the 
promise of a fair deal for the 
have-nots in the final analysis. 

It is now over four months 
that two parallel lines of exercise 
were initiated inside the Govern- 
ment in tackling the formidable 
economic problems facing the 
nation. One school provided the 
preliminary ingredients for a 
comprehensive economic policy 
with clear-cut objectives of re- 
ducing dependence on foreign 


aid, stepping up growth rate in 
national income, exploring more 
avenues of employment, provid- 
ing the basic needs for the 
weaker sections of the community, 
reducing regional imbdlances and 
curbing the concentration of 
economic power. 

Progress has been made in 
working out the details of how 
to realise some of these objectives. 
But there is no doubt that this 
has been a tardy exercise. This 
is mainly because many of the 
Ministers themselves are not yet 
conditioned to grasp the magni- 
tude of the tasks involved—some 
are congenitally incapable of 
doing it, while others are too 
busy politicking, thereby neglect- 
ing this urgent task. 

It is because of this rather 
cavalier approach to the economic 
realities that Sri Subramaniam 
could exploit the situation by his 
now-exploded Approach docu- 
ment to the Fifth Plan, which had 
the unmistakable flavour of the 
World Bank orientation. In fact, 
under the Subramaniam dispen- 
sation, the Planning Commission 
has become an almost useless 
outfit. Instead of preparing 
the nation for the difficult 
days to come, explaining the 
implications of a programme that 
strengthens the base of the econo- 
my while providing for social jus- 
tice, Sri Subramaniam has turned 
the Yojana Bhavan into a pur- 
veyor of insidious ideas and for- 
mulations that in the long run 
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can only bring down the nation’s 
interests as well as self-respect. 

Through tub-thumping plati- 
tudes, Sri Subramaniam, with all 
the skill of blatant opportunism, 
scuttled all purposeful discussions 
at the last AICC by getting slap- 
dash approval for his phoney 
Approach to the Fifth Plan—a 
trick that the Left inside the Con- 
gress should have fought tooth 
and nail. 

- Itis time that such dangerous 
games are given up. Smt Gandhi 
has got a massive mandate both 
in Parliament and the States to 
dictate a rigorous programme 
salvaging the economy from its 
present mess: she can discipline 
the private sector with just the 
threat of the baton, without in 
many cases having to use it; she 
can unshackle her own party from 
the grip of the rising kulak in the 
countryside; she can call for mass 
mobilisation for new undertak- 
ings for raising resources which 
will ultimately benefit the masses. 
Itis nota question of the Govern- 
ment Aataoing the garibi, but the 
masses themselves are to be set in 
motion toimplement garibi hatao. 

This nation has never shirked 
in facing Himalayan hardhships 
to win the war of political inde- 
pendence. And it has already 
proved its mettle that it is ready 
to go in for the arduous battle 
for economic independence. But 
to fight this battle, gimmicks are 
as futile and misleading as the 


Marxist Communist’s crackers 
and pipeguns are for serious 
revolution. 


Smt Gandhi has so long thriv- 
ed on raising high hopes, and it 
is now time that her Government 
gears itself to the sweated labour 
of emancipating the economy ` 
from the talons of the vested in- 
terests. She has to realise that 
the period ahead is really the 
period when her Government will 
be on probation before the scrut- 
iny of a politically conscious peo- 
ple, which isas ready to punish 
as to praise. 

Itis this understanding that 
should guide Smt Gandhi when 
grooming her new team of Minis- 
ters, and, more important, in 
streamlining the administration to 
difficult journey the strains of the 
stand up to ahead. 

N.C. 
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The role of the Congress Fo- 
rum for Socialist Action 
has become the subject of 
controversy for sometime 
past. Mainstream with its 
objective of helping the 
cause of unity of all Left 
forces, both inside and out- 
side the Congress, propos- 
es to carry in its pages a 
purposeful discussion on 
the perspective before the 
Congress Left, particularly 
the Forum. This discussion 
was initiated by Sri K. D. 
Malaviya in Mainstream 
(July 1, 1972). This week 
the contributor to this dis- 
cussion is Sri R.K. Sinha, 
the Convenor the Congress 
Forum for Socialist Action. 
ware contributions will fol- 
ow. 





T= Congress Left, particularly 

the Congress Forum for So- 
cialist Action, is once again in the 
news, The monopoly press and 
the right reactionary elements 
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have launched a tirade against the 
Forum, with all their force. Tacti- 
cal manoeuvres of right reaction 
are obvious. It would like to iso- 
late the Forum and drive a wedge 
between it and the Prime Minis- 
ter who has emerged as the biggest 
and the only symbol of the 
radicalisation of the masses, the 
massive leftward shift and wi- 
dest acceptance of socialist poli- 
cies in the country. Today Smt 
Indira Gandhi is not only the 
great representative of the dyna- 
mic elements in the nation but 
also the authentic voice of the 
Indian National Congress and 
many other elements of radica- 
lism in other political parties. Of 
course, for those who would like 
to be permanent and impatient 
revolutionaries she might be the 
main hurdle to their assertion as 
exponents of the radical elements 
in the nation. 


Jawaharlal Nehru was also a- 


Subject of similar debate and 
discussion and close identification 
with the left outside the Indian 
National Congress. It was not 
for nothing that Sri Jawaharlal 
Nehru was called not only the 
leader of the Congress party but 
also the leader of the opposition 
by Doctor Lohia. Before identi- 
fying the tasks before the Forum, 
let us have alook at the broad 
features of the prevailing situation. 
Today, the whole country has 
moved to the left. In this pro- 
cess the Indian National Cong- 
ress asa whole has also moved 
to a position of a left-of-centre 
pariy. India has a Treaty of 
riendship with the Soviet Union. 
There are left-supported Congress 
Governments in West Bengal and 
Bihar and a Congress-led coali- 
tion Government in Kerala under 
the leadership of a Communist 


Chief Minister: All these develop- ` 


ments have taken place under 
Mrs Gandhis leadership. In 
such a situation any attempt that 
the Congress left may attempt in 
the redefinition ofits role should 
take into account the personality 
and dynamism of Smt Indira 
Gandhi. It is, no doubt, true that 
the young turks and the leaders of 
the Congress Forum for Socialist 
Action played a very dynamic 
role in the politics of confronta- 
tion with the grand alliance and 
the syndicate. Yet this role would 


have remained less effective but 
for the broad support of the peo- 
ple of India, radical congressmen 
and the dynamic leadership of 
Smt Indira Gandhi. It is in this 
context that the Congress left 
has to redefine its role in India 
of today. 

The attack of the monopoly 
press launched against the Socia- 
list Forum has a trom purpose. 
It would like to divide or dissolve 
or disperse the Congress left. For 
this they would like to encourage 
the potential or imagined diffe- 
rences in the leadership of the 
Congress left. They would also 
like to prove thatthe Forum is 
a group or faction within the 
party. They would like to ima- 
gine that the Forum is being used 
by some self-seekers for career 
promotions. The Forum in the 
past has never been a victim of 
suoh charges. In its future work 
it has to guard against the same. 
The Forum was started for pro- 
pagation of the socialist ideas of 


‘ the Indian National Congress. It 


never engaged in confrontation 
with the national leadership as 
symbolized by Sri Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Smt Indira Gandhi. 
Therefore in demarcating its role 
for future it should never appear 
to do so. Further at a time 
when the leadership of the Indian 
National Congress has consistently 
moved forward towards the im- 
plementation of its radical deci- 
sions, any hair-splitting attempt 
at competition in radicalism 
would not only defeat its purpose 
but give the right reactionary 
press the right opportunity to 
isolate the Congress left from the 
Prime Minister. 

The leaders of the Socialist 
Forum today happen to be mem- 
bers of the Congress Working 
Committee, Ministers at the Cen- 
tre, Chief Ministers and Ministers 
in the States. They are also PCC 
Presidents and office bearers of 
the PCCs. Itis because of this 
involvement that the Forum has 
to come out with a positive pro- 
gtamme of socialist activity. With 
no organized right reactionary 
group inside the party, the role 
of confrontation has to be replac- 
ed by the role of active work and 
by an attempt to provide solu- 
tions of the day. It is much more 
difficult and has its own chal- 
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lenges. The Indian National the backward and the landless 
Congress is determined to imple- among the Kisans. It is here that 
ment the radical reforms for ceil- the opportunity offers itself to 
ing on land and the redistribution the radical Congressmen to come 
of the same among the Harijans, down from the pedestals of acade- 
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mic debates and to join the battle 
for implementation. The reorga- 
nisation of the Congress party 
and the attempt to make it a 
cadre-based party is another 
front where Socialist Congress- 
men can show their worth. 
Another question which bedevils 
the future of the nation is the 
question of the taming of the bu- 
reaucracy and the restructuring of 
the same. 

A new youth movement has to 
be launched in the country in 
order to fight corruption and to 
streamline the functioning of the 
party. It was successfully done 
y the youth and students of 
Kerala and what has been done 
in one part of the country can 
also be done in the other. A 
study of the thoughts of Nehru 
and the acceptance of the same 
by the Congress rank and file as 
a conscious ideology would take 
us forward to greater radicali- 
sation of the party and towards 
the objective of socialism. In 
fact, a debate has to be launched 
throughout the country on the 
significance of the rout of the 
right reactionaries in India, the 
exit of the syndicate from the 
Indian National Congress and the 
attempt of many of them to rein- 
filtrate in the Indian National 
Congress. Sucha debate should 
be launched by the cadres of the 
Forum and led by them. 

The implementation of socia- 
list ideals in a Parliamentary 
democracy is much more difficult. 
The challenges are greater, yet 
the victory is worthwhile. In 
terms of human sacrifice and the 
people’s acceptance of the ideals 
of socialism, the victory of Indian 
Democratic Socialism would be 
an ideal worth fighting and dying 
for. This would not be possible 
if the Indian National Congress 
is not transformed as a proper ins- 
trument for such a change. It is 
in this transformation that the 
Congress left has to play ifs role. 
Instead of provocative and self- 
defeating exercise in competitive 
radicalism it has to be substituted 
by a role of dedication and some- 
times submergence in the main 
radical current in the broad 
stream of the nation. The pros- 
pect is undoubtedly thrilling and 
will help to expand the work of 
the Congress left. 


MAINSTREAM 


Storm 
Over 
Tamil Nadu 


A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


ow has Tamil Nadu become 
the playground of police 
firing ? This is answered by 
Sri Maran, Editor of Mura- 
soli who is a Member of Parlia- 
ment. Heisalso the nephew of 
Tamil Nadu Chief Minister Karu- 
nanidhi. In his signed article 
in the newspaper, Sri Maran has 
said that “only in the strong- 
holds of a party which has a 
reputation for violence”, the 
police had opened fire. This in- 
dicates that violence on July 5, 
the Bandh day, was pre-planned. 
Inadvertently, perhaps, Sri 
Maran has stumbled upon the 
truth. Violence could have been 
pre-planned. By whom? This 
isthe question. Sri Maran has 
given a clue. “The Opposition 
strongholds” had been the scene of 
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police firing. This is what is called 
vendetta. Thisis what goes by 
the name of repression. This is 
what is understood to have been 
described by Sri Mohan Kumara- 
mangalam and Sri C. Subrama- 
niam at the Congress Working 
Committee meeting as “‘repression 


on an unimaginable scale by the. 


DMK out of political vendetta. 

Events in Tamil Nadu showed 
a deepening political crisis, in the 
aftermath of unprecedented poli- 
tical killings, The police shot to 
kill. Officially they killed only 
17 and injured only 50 in whom 
were lodged bullets. The non- 
DMK. parties, the victims of the 
vendetta, claimed that 23 were 
killed and more than a hundred 
injured. The popular belief is 
that as many as died. The 
OPPE parties see in the nak- 

Tepression the desperate bid 
by the DMK to punish every- 
body it suspects of “topplemics”. 
The DMK sees in the emerging 
pattern of the non-DMK_ soli- 
darity a threat to its very survi- 
val in power. The politics of 
confrontation has had a sicken- 
ing start in the death of so many 
people. 

The charge against the ruling 
DMK. is not merely on the score 
of police excesses on the people. 
It is more properly laid on the 
score of such excesses having 
been planned and decided upon 
by the DMK. at its political level 
and carried out by its partymen. 
The police were under orders to 
shoot and kill. The people who 
ordered it were the Secretaries of 
the DMK at the taluk and dis- 
trict levels. 

Sri M. Kalyanasundaram, the 
CPI leader, has made the point 
after talking to people in the 
areas of police firing. The police 
did not come alone. They came 
escorting, of escorted by, the 
DMK. partymen. The party sec- 
retary ordered the firing. In 
Manamadurai, the police open- 
ed fire on the instruction of the 
DMK party Secretary. But this 
was not done to the ‘‘complete 
satisfaction” of the Secretary who, 
therefore, left the place in a huff. 
After his departure, the officials 
apologised to the men and women 
who could have been the victims 
of their bullets! 

Not only the Secretaries. The 


more menacing ‘‘establishment” 
is the “Tamizhar Padai’ under 
the command of Sri S. Muthu, 
the DMK Mayor of Madurai. 
The toughs of this ‘‘padai’” (which 
means army) were used to attack 
the offices of the Opposition par- 
ties and the residences of the 
Opposition leaders in a bid to 
break the bandh. The house of 
Sri R. Krishnaswami Naidu, a 
former President of the undivided 
Tamil Nadu Congress was sack- 
ed. The residence of Sri Subbu, 
the CPI leader, was turned inside 
out—Sri Subbu is in jail under 
Preventive Detention. Sri R.S. 
Thangapazham, the Congress 
leader was beaten up. The Con- 
gress, the Congress(O) CPI and 
Swatantra party offices were 
looted. 

And the point has already 
been made. The police firing, 
the shooting to kill, had taken 
place in Opposition strongholds. 
In Peddanaickenpalayam nine 
persons were killed and 30 injur- 
ed in frenzied police firing. The 
place is the stronghold of the 
CPI and the Congress (O). 
Ayyampalayam where two per- 
sons were Killed is the stronghold 
ofthe anti-DMK Agriculturists 
Association. Manamadurai, Sat- 
tur, Rajapalayam, Palladam and 
other places, where, the police 
took to the shooting spree, are all 
Opposition strongholds. It stands 
to reason to assume therefore 
that political vendetta, more than 
the exigencies of the developing 
situation, influenced the course of 
events. 

Sri K.. Balathandayutham, the 
CPI MP, was an eye-witness to 
what happened in Coimbatore. 
On the Bandh day, on July 5, the 
DME. mobs went from door to 
door. They carried flags as cover 
for the crow-bars to which they 
were attached. The punishment was 
swift and sure. If the shop-kee- 
pers did not keep the doors open, 
they were dealt with most seve- 
rely. The police did not merely 
look on or wink at the violent 
ways. They actually helped the 
‘operation shop-break’. 

The violence was a blessing 
in disguise. It united the peo- 
ple as nothing else could. The 
next day, in the aftermath of the 
Bandh-day killings, the people 
took to streets. Thousands of 
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farmers carried the dead bodies 
of the two killed in Ayyampa- 
layam into Coimbatore town. 
The DMK. made a tactical retreat. 
On that day, July 6, the unofficial 
and the undeclared Bandh was 
total. The Army had to be sum- 
moned to stand by the harassed 
and frightened civil authority 
which stood superseded on the 
earlier day by the DMK.’s private 
army of hoodlums. 

It was never in doubt who 
provoked the violence. The ver- 
dict in this regard is unanimous. 
Sri Kamaraj blamed the speeches 
made by the Chief Minister and 
the “party bosses’’, the speeches 
that were understood by the offi- 
cialdom and the party ranks as 
giving them the licence ‘‘to make 
the bandh the plaything in the 
hands of the Government”. He 
said if the police, instead of 
partymen, were allowed to deal 
with law and order, the tragedy 
would not have occurred. CPI’s 
Kalyanasundaram, Swatantra’s 
Dr Hande, Socialist Nallasivam, 
Congress (O)’s Pujari Kakkan, 
the Farmers’ Association leader 
N.S.S. Manradiar all spoke of 
the DMK. launching, on the 
bandh day, a “partisan war on 
the people”. 

The DMK, the claim went, 
was made of sterner stuff. Sri 
Karunanidhi said so. Address- 
ing the meeting called by his 
party to meet the challenge of 
the Bandh, he alluded to the 
police firings in Uttar Pradesh 
when communal rioting broke 
out recently. Twentyfive lives 
were lost and still the UP 
Government remained. ‘Can it 
happen in Tamil Nadu that the 
Government is toppled if there is 
police firing here and some peo- 
ple happen to die? Certainly it 
cannot happen”, he said three 
days before the Bandh. The 
police accordingly opened fire. 
The DMF, Government has not 
been toppled! 

Nobody knows whether it will 
be toppled. But fear there is 
in the DMK. circles of an impend- 
ing crisis. At least, some per- 
sons in the ruling party have 
taken to extreme postures on this 
patent fear. Nobody knows 
whether these are friends or foes 
of the Chief Minister. But Sri 
K. Manoharan, the leader of 
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the DMK. Group in Parliament 
has expressed a desire, “‘reflect- 
ing the public opinion’ that 
Union Ministers Mohan K.umara- 
mangalam, C. Subramaniam and 
K.R. Ganesh should be put in 
the Central Jail of Madras if 
they “continue to make Tamil 
Nadu the butcher’s shop for their 
acts of conspiracy”. He has 
found it extraordinary that the 
“motherly instinct” in Smt 
Gandhi was not roused when 25 
dead bodies fell in her home State 
of Uttar Pradesh but seems to have 
been kindled when some people 
died in Tamil Nadu. He has accus- 
ed Sri K..R. Ganesh as behaving 
like an 007 during his undeclared 
visits to Madras. Another senior 
leader of the DMF., Sri A.V.P. 
Asai Thambi, who is the Chail- 
man of the Tourism Develop- 
ment Corporation, has said that 
if the “Indira Congress” conti- 
nues to support the farmers’ 
agitation, “a situation will arise 
in which we may ban that party 
in the State”. 

Sri Karunanidhi seems to think— 
that the Central Government as 
such may not topple his DMK. 
Government. But he is positive 


. that certain persons in the second 


rung leadership of the Indira 
Congress are working overtime 
to topple his Government. Every- 
body knows whom Sri K.aruna- 
nidhi means. 

The problem has been compli- 
cated by clever propaganda. The 
DMF. has succeeded in branding 
the agitation as “Jlandlordist’’. 
The monopoly press in this case 
should have sympathised not 
with Sri FK.arunanidhi as it has 
done now but with the “land- 
lords” leading the agitation. The 
monopoly press is probably more 
annoyed with Smt Gandhi who 
has not given up the diffusion of 
press ownership proposal than 
with the ‘Socialist’? Karunanidhi. 
Perhaps this explains the big press 
sympathy for the DMK. chief. 

“How can the Congress sup- 
port an agitation whichis against 
a nominal rise of one paise in 
the electricity tariff which is one 
of the lowest in the country ? 
This is the common logic taken 
up as the common theme by the 
big newspapers in the company of 
the Marxist Communist Party. It 
is revealing that the Big Money 


and the Marxist party once again 
are in agreement to remain as 
DME ’s allies in distress. 

It is not the one paise rise 
which the farmers are protesting. 
To them the rise of one paise is 
the proverbial last straw, espe- 
cially to them who see the green 
revolution without reaping any- 
thing out of it. 

In Coimbatore, the energised 
wells are the principal source of 
water for irrigation. Of the six 
lakhs pumpsets inthe State, 2.5 
lakhs are in this district. The wells 
are without water except at great 
depths. Water has to be drawn 
from deep down, at a depth of 
300 to 400 feet toa level of 150 
feet to the storage surface. From 
here the water has to be pumped 
again to the ground level. If the 
10 HP motor works for one hour 
the whole well gets dried up. The 
cost of wetting one acre of land 
under cotton or groundnut would 
be Rs 700. For the same acre in 
Thanjavur district for paddy 
which requires enormous water, 
the cost is less than Rs 35. There- 
fore it is obvious that for a far- 
mer in a chronically dry belt as 
in Coimbatore, the consumption 
of electricity is an important ele- 
ment in the cost of production. If 
anything there is justification for 
the demand for supplying electri- 
city to the farmers in this district 
alone at 3 to 4 paise a unit as in 
the case of industrial power, 
although the Government may 
not be willing to write off in the 
case of farmers as in the case of 
arrears to the tune of Rs 40 and 
50 lakhs due from the industrial 
tycoons. 

It is incorrect to say that the 
farmers are opposing the agricul- 
tural income-tax on cash crops. 
What they are opposing is the 
corrupt practice that the present 
system of levy promotes. The tax, 
in Coimbatore district, is not on 
the crops grown butis based on 
what the records of the village 
Official show as the crops grown 
in the field! The village official 
is influenced only by the system 
of hush money. 

The demands of the farmers 
may or may not be legitimate. 
But they are open to discussion. 
They have the basic right to make 


(Continued on page 41) 
MAINSTREAM 


Pakistan: 
Perspective 
after 

Simla 


MRK. 


T™ first step has been taken. 
The agreement on bilateral 
relations between India and Pakis- 
tan signed at Simla was undoub- 
tedly the much needed and per- 
haps the most difficult first step on 
the long and arduous road to du- 
rable peace in the subcontinent. 
Since many more steps have yet to 
be taken to reach the objective, it 
is necessary for the public opinion 
in both India and Pakistan to un- 
derstand the nature of these steps 
and the obstacles that have to be 
crossed while the two countries 
move forward towards resolving 
the basic causes of conflict which 
bedeviled relations between them 
since partition and, perhaps, 
much before that between the 
leaderships of the freedom move- 
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ment and the Pakistan movement 
in undivided India. The discus- 
sions between Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi and Pakistan Pre- 
sident Zulfikar Ali Bhutto were 
much more comprehensive and in 
greater depth than mere perusal of 
the wording of the agreement 
would suggest. Of course the exch- 
anges were tentative and more in 
the nature of probing the minds 
of the two leaders. It was as it 
should have been because the 
probiems are complex, and atti- 
tudes on both sides of the 
border have become rigid over 
the years, 

In order to outline the pers- 
pective for the future, one can 
begin by looking a little closer at 
Mr Butto’s remarks, both in pri- 
vate and in public, at the press 
conference at Simla. One can 
see in these remarks an attempt 
to break new grounds though on 
occasions he tended to hedge the 
freshness of his approach with pro- 


visos which could be regarded as . 


an attempt to placate the more ex- 
tremist elements in his own coun- 
try or on the other hand to keep 
a door or two open for him to 
retract from his commitments. 
In the climate of prejudice and 
distress prevailing in our country 
because of the experience which 
this country had during the last 
25 years, it is but natural that the 
Indian public opinion should find 
it difficult to completely ignore or 
bypass the qualifications with 
which the President of Pakistan tri- 
ed to saddle many of his otherwise 
ostensibly well-meaning formula- 
tions. Mr Bhutto however tried 
to reassure the Indian public 
opinion on this question and 
urged them not to be disturbed 
by what looked like contradic- 
tions in his public pronounce- 
ments. He referred undesiring to 
the contradictions of which the 
subcontinent is constituted and 
figuratively referred to the hot 
weather and the cold weather in 
our subcontinent. He assured 
that “I am attached to principles 
and one could see that right 
through my attitudes there are 
consistencies.” He also hinted 
at his own difficulties by pointing 
out that politics was not an easy 
art and it was Necessary to create 
a nieCe mosaic. In this context 
while outlining the road from 


Simla to the future, it will be a 
worthwhile risk—a calculated 
risk—to begin by taking Mr 
Bhutto’s pronouncements at their 
face value. Four major aspeots 
of the attitude taken by the 
President of Pakistan need to 
be noted carefully. Firstly, Mr 
Bhutto was determined not to 
call off the negotiations even 
if the Simla talks had broken 
down. He realised that it had 
cost the two countries, had paid 
heavily to shut the doors at each 
other during the last 25 years. 
Secondly, the President of Pakis- 
tan supported the principle of 
bilateralism. In fact he claimed 
that as Foreign Minister of Pakis- 
tan he had emphasised the im- 
portance of bilateral relations 
between different States. Thirdly 
he expressed himself in favour of 
creation of a political machinery 
for the settlement of disputes 
outstanding between the two 
countries. Fourthly though he 
restated Pakistan’s position on 
Kashmir, he was willing “to talk, 
to discuss and to negotiate” and 
hoped “that the two sides could 
gradually come closer and 
closer.” 

In addition to the refreshing 
departure in Pakistan’s position 
on these four broad issues of 
principles, it is also worthwhile 
to recall Mr Bhutto’s remarks on 
the question of reduction of de- 
fence budget of the two countries 
and on the academic question of 
confederation in the subcontinent. 
The President of Pakistan said 
that “at the moment I cannot 
reduce the defence budget.... 
It certainly is not because of hos- 
tility towards India or that we 
are trying to commit aggression 
against India. Itis for our de- 
fence because we have suffered, 
we have lost part of our country 
and as such it is necessary for us, 
for the defence of our country, 
to take care of our defence bud- 
get.” But the more important part 
of his statement was when he said: 
«But these matters can all come 
into their own place provided there 
is sincere effort to deal with diffe- 
rent situations and in a different 
manner; in fullness of time all 
these matters can be taken up”. 

Discussing the question of 
confederation in an academic 
manner, in abstract, as Mr Bhutto 
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said, “there are people who wan- 
ted confederation of this coun- 
try with that country and 
others. They should realise in 
the first place that the easiest 
arrangement to run if you can is 
the unitary system. A little more 
difficult is the federal system and 
even more difficult is a confederal 
system. First we should make our 
federation a success. We had 
not been able to do it in the years. 
Secondly, I said, speaking in 
the abstract, the pulls of geogra- 
phy and other factors. If any one 
talks in terms of confederation of 
Pakistan, the pulls of geography 
and connected factors would be 
greater and once the principles of 
confederation are accepted then 
those pulls come into play more 
forcefully.” 

Mr Bhutto was replying to 
the advocates of confederation 
with Iran and some other West 
Asian countries when he said the 
best thing was to build Pakistan, 
to make the personality of Pakis- 
tan effective, progressive and 
successful and not to talk in 
terms of confederation because 
that is another form of esca- 
pism. “When people do not 
succeed, they try to hinge their 
bandwagon on something else.” 

Mr Bhutto’s main emphasis was 
on equality in relationship between 
the two countries and he appear- 
ed to be making a conscious 
effort to mobilise public opinion 
against the hawks in his country 
when he said that “if we can make 
a breakthrough, if we can have 
a change of attitude, if we can 
live as friends and equals, I do not 
see any limitation for the future, 
to the future of our people and 
our enefgies being put to pro- 
ductive use.” 

Whether it will be possible 
for the forces in peace and 
in Pakistan which stand for 
good neighbourly relations with 
India to inflict a decisive defeat 
on elements who still clamour 
for a policy of confrontation 
with India will depend largely 
on the capacity of the demo- 
cratic and progressive forces 
within Pakistan to intertwine 
the struggle for economic deve- 
lopment and independence of 
their country with the efforts for 
peace and coexistence in the sub- 
continent. Two favourable fac- 
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tors are noticeable in Pakistan 
and may serve as a source of 
great strength to the forces of 
peace there. Firstly, the people 
of North-West Frontier Province, 
Baluchistan and Sind, (and also 
the common men of Punjab) 
who have for the first time, gained 
their democratic rights and are en- 
joying self-rule after the ouster of 
the military dictatorship are not 
likely to surrender these precious 
rights to a coterie of Generals 
easily especially because the Army 
Junta stands totally discredited to- 
day. The experience of Bangladesh 
will continue to serve as a living 
reminder to the people of these re- 
gions that a democratic set-up 
alone is a guarantee of their con- 
tinued enjoyment of civil liber- 
ties, self-government and parti- 
cipation in national affairs. 
Secondly, Mr Bhutto has cons- 
ciously and deliberately helped to 
release those forces as were sup- 
pressed and throttled during the 
successive dictatorial regimes. 
He has tried to awaken the work- 
ers and the peasants by his cam- 
paign against the handful of 
wealthy families in Pakistan and 
to a considerable extent made 


the youth articulate in his strug- . 


gle for power. Young members 
of the Pakistani delegation which 
accompanied Mr Bhutto to 
Simla, gave the distinct impres- 
sion that even those who do not 
agree with the slogan of socialism 
which Mr Bhutto had tried to 
raise on occasions, felt that the 
future trial of strength in Pakis- 
tan would be between force 
of obscurantism and moder- 
nism. Their support to Mr 
Bhutto is mainly in the hope 
that he would modernise the 
Pakistan polity and liberate the 
society from the clutches of the 
Mullahs etc. 

This struggle in Pakistan is 
not going to be easy and 
straight-forward because the in- 
fluence of the feudal landlord 
elements and the obscurantists 
in the power structure has not 
yet been eleminated or reduced 
to a decisive extent. In Mr 
Bhutto’s own People’s Party the 
influence of such elements is not 
inconsiderable. But it is fortu- 
nate for the democratic move- 
ment in Pakistan that both the 
tuling party ie. the Pakistan 


People’s Party and the principal 
opposition party,. ie, Mr 
Wali Khan’s National Awami 
Party, will wish to preserve the 
democratic framework. In fact 
there is enough evidence to show 
that a broad two-party system 
may ultimately emerge in Pakis- 
tan if the parliamentary institu- 
tions find enough time to stabi- 
lise themselves. ‘Till recently, the 
influence of the People’s Party 
was confined to Punjab and Sind 
and Mr Wali Khan had little in- 
fluence in these regions. But a new 
trend is now discernible. When 
Mr Wali Khan recently toured 
Punjab, thousands of people 
gathered to listento him and they 
were drawn towards the National 
Awami Party. In fact the popu- 
lar response was much beyond 
what Mr Khan had himself ex- 
pected. On the other hand, Mr 
Bhutto’s People Party appears to 
be making some headway in the 
North West Frontier Province 
and Baluchistan. This pheno- 
menon is regarded as a manifesta- 
tion of the natural desire of peo- 
ple in various parts of Pakistan 
to have a strong opposition 
party as a counterveiling force to 
the ruling elite. It is a happy 
augury that the two major par- 
ties in Pakistan are not engaged 
in competition in building a hate- 
India campaign, and that the prin- 
cipal opposition party, National 
Awami League is in fact more 
consistently devoted to a policy of 
peace both towards India and 
towards Bangladesh. 

Some of the progressive Pakis- 
tani journalists who accompanied 
Mr Bhutto tried to suggest thaf 
the Indian posture during the 
next year or so till Pakistan’s 
constitution is finalised, will be 
an important factor in streng- 
thening the democratic forces in 
their country. A climate of 
peace and reasonableness in the 
subcontinent will democratise the 
politics of Pakistan and bring to 
the fore the real issues of the 
various paths of economic deve- 
lopment which the country should 
pursue and push to the back- 
ground the artificial climate of 
confrontation used by the mili- 
tary-bureaucratic vested interests 
to stiffle debate on the real issues 
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The following document is the Interim Report 
on Ceiling on Land Holdings, submitted 
by the Working Group on Land Reforms ap- 
pointed by the National Commission on Agri- 
culture set up by the Government of India. 
The Working Group is composed of specialists 
in this subject as also Members of Parliament 
associated with the peasant movement. 





TT idea of land distribution through fixation of 

land ceiling, as an essential component of land 
reforms, has now gained wide acceptance in our 
country. In fact, enlightened opinion today is in- 
clined to consider any land reform programme 
grossly inadequate and defective if it does not pro- 
vide for an upper limit on land holdings and for 
distribution of surplus land among the landless 
population. Such a measure is urgently called for 
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in view of the acute overpressure on land, the mea- 
gre prospect of population transfer from agriculture 
to non-agriculture and the need for stepping up 
agricultural output along with increasing employ- 
ment, 

The imposition of ceiling on agricultural hold- 
ings is pre-eminently a redistributive measure. The 
idea basically is to ration land, a crucial asset, in 
such a way that, above a certain maximum, the sur- 
Plus land is taken away from the present holdera 
and is distributed to the landless or to the small 
holders in accordance with certain priorities, 

The almost compelling case for land ceiling arises 
from the absolute and permanent shortage of land. 
It is true that during the last two decades, follow- 
ing the year 1950, over 20 per cent has got added to 
India’s cropped area Through extended irrigation 
and conversion of single-cropped into double-crop- 
ped land, it is possible to increase the quantity of 
land a little more. But once that is done and all 
irrigable land is irrigated, land will go into an al- 
most absolute shortage. This will become perma- 
nent unless some new revolution in technology of 
land reclamation, irrigation etc takes place or unless, 
with industrialisation, a huge mass of agricultural 
population shifts to the industrial sector in the next 
two or three decades and land is consequently releas- 
ed from the present agricultural uses. But this is 
only a distant possibility. Inthe foreseable future, 
we may take it that land is in absolute and perma- 
nent shortage and its demand far exceeds its supply. 
The compelling case for land ceiling, which is a 
mode of land rationing, is obviously derived from 
this fact. 

In the recent period the demand for lowering the 
ceiling limit and thereby making a more determined 
effort to bring about redistribution of land in favour 
of the weaker sections of rural society has again 
gained momentum. The considerations and com- 
puslions underlying this demand can be briefly 
summed up as follows: 

The Report on “The Causes and Nature of Cur- 
rent Agrarian Tensions” by the Research and Policy 
Division of the Ministry of Home Affairs has shown 
that, in recent years, tensions between tenants and 
landlords, between agricultural labourers and em- 

loyers and between poor peasants and landless 
abourers on the one hand and big land-owners on 
the other, were increasing in the rural areas. The 
report reveals that of these three types of tensions, 
the agitations for the distribution of land to the 
landless and the poor peasants elicited the maxi- 
mum response and had also a wide geographical 
spread. Land-hunger of the landless and poor 
peasants has emerged, therefore, as a Major cause 
of rural tension and unrest in the recent period. 
This clamour for land has been further aggravated 
by the virtual absence of employment opportunities 
outside agriculture in large parts of the country. A 
plot of land even now provides the boundary line 
between employment and unemployment, between 
starvation and livelihood for the weaker sections in 
many parts of the country. 

(ii) Another new feature of the situation reinfor- 
cing the pressure for land reforms is provided by 
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the new agricultural technology, on the one hand, the 
new technology has reduced the threshold of viability 
and has thus brought the prospect ofimprovement in 
the economic conditions within the range of feasi- 
bility for a large mass of the rural poor through sui- 
table changes in the land system. On the other 
hand, the failure of past land reforms has not per- 
mitted the realisation of these possibilities. More 
importantly, technological changes introduced with- 
out effective land reforms have served to accentuate 
fhe economic disparities between those who own 
land and other productive resources on the one hand 
and those who have little access to them. These 
widening economic inequalities have given rise to 
social and political tensions and have thus brought 
the question of land ceilings once again to the 
fore. 

(iii) Economic inequalities have increased in the 
wheat zone with the technological breakthrough in 
wheat production. Ifa similar breakthrough oc- 
curs in the case ofrice and if such technology is 
sought to be utilised within the existing framework 
of land relations, the impact of this development 
will be more far reaching, socially and politically, 
in the rice zone, which is characterised by much 
heavier population density and a serious lag in the 
growth of non-agricultural employment. Already 
over large areas of the rice zone, the existing eco- 
nomic inequalities are highly pronounced. A policy 
of land reforms in general and land ceilings in 
particular, therefore, has assumed great urgency 
both in the context ofthe increasing tempo of tech- 
nological change and the continuing deprivation of 
the weaker sections of rural society. 

The Working Groupe feels that the above compul- 
sions should be kept in view while discussing the 
details of the proposal for ceiling on land holdings, 
In particular, the Group wishes to underline the fact 
that land ceilings in the present political context 
will be considered effective and successful only to 
the extent that they bring about redistribution of 
land in favour of the landless labourers and poor 
peasants and strengthen the economic and social 
position of these weaker and underprivileged section 
of the rural society. 


Loopholes in Eerlier Legislations 


It will be remembered that by early sixties 
several States had ceiling legislations on their Statute 
books. These legislative measures were full of loop- 
holes which were taken advantage of by the biggest 
landed interests to circumvent the laws. Besides, the 
implementation of these laws was extremely unsatis- 
factory. Ceilings were seriously evaded. In anti- 
cipation of ceilings, the big land-holders resorted 
to partitioning of their holdings and fictitiously trans- 
ferring them in pieces to other individuals through 
what is called ‘Benami’ transfers on a very big 
scale, with the result that the State Governments 
could secure very little surplus land for distribution 
among the poor. 

The numerous loopholes which led to ceiling 
evasion in the sixties provide an object lesson for 
today. Most State Governments set the ceilings too 
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high and with a very wide range, thus providing 
large’ built-in loopholes. For example, Andhra 
Pradesh had a range from 27 to 324 acres, Rajas- 
than from 22 fo 336 acres, Gujarat from 19 to 132 
acres, Mysore from 27 to 216 acres, Punjab and 
Haryana from 30to 80 acres, Maharashtra from 18 
to 126 acres, and so on. Obviously, with such high 
ceilings even if implementation was perfect, not 
much surplus land would have been accrued to the 
State for distribution. 

_ Secondly it is noteworthy that these high ceiling 
limits were fixed on the basis of individual ho'der 
as a unit instead ofa family. This meant that a 
family of 5, for example, could retain in Andhra- 
Pradesh as much as 324 X 5=1620 acres of land 
and in Maharashtra 126X5=630 acres and even in 
Punjab 60X5=300 acres. 

Thirdly, there were numerous exemptions. It 
has been pointed out that Kerala had some 17 
exemptions, Madhya Pradesh 14, Maharashtra 11, 
Punjab 13, Uttar Predesh 20 and so on. Exemp- 
tions were available for plantations, surgarcane 
farms operated by sugarcane factories, cattle breed- 
ing farms, orchards and groves, grazing lands, 
efficient farms, mechanised farms, religious and 
charitable institutions and trusts and co-opera- 
tive farms, etc. These provided a most facile eva- 
sion possibility. 


Committee of 1971 


It is now generally recognised that if re-distribu- 
tion of land was the main objective of the ceiling 
laws, this objective was not realised at all. The 
ceiling legislation in all States together yielded a sur- 
plus of 24 lakh acres which for a country of India’s 
size where 34 crore acres constitute the net area 
sown amounts to a very meagre surplus. Besides, a 
substantial part of this surplus was uncultivable. 
Even of this small area declared surplus on paper, 
only a very small fraction has so far been distribu- 
buted among the landless people. Much of it still 
remains in the possession of the original owners or 
has been frittered away under various types of 
unauthorised occupation, 

The present thinking on this issue is in the right 
direction and some lessons appear to have been 
learnt from the past. For one thing, ceilings are 
now recommended at a lower level and within a 
narrower range. For another, it is thought advis- 
able to fix ceilings on a family basis instead of 
an individual basis. However, numerous exemp- 
tions given earlier are shought to be done away 
with. AJl this thinking is in the right direction. 
Most noteworthy in this connection are the recom- 
mendations of the Central Land Reforms Commit- 
tee, 1971, which have suggested the fixation of ceil- 
ings on land holdings as follows: 

“The ceiling for a family of five members may 
be fixed within the range of 10 to 18 acres of peren- 
nially irrigated land or irrigated land capable of 
growing two crops. As soil conditions, producti- 
vity of land, nature of crop grown etc. vary from 
State to State and within the same State from region 
to region, the Committee considered it desirable 
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simply to indicate a range within which the ceiling 
should be fixed instead of suggesting any rigid ceil- 
ing for the whole country. 

For various other categories of land conversion, 
ratios should be fixed taking into account availabi- 
lity of water, productivity, soil classification, crops 
grown, etc. The absolute ceiling for a family of five, 
even in the case of dry lands, should be put at 55 
acres. This limit would be relaxable if there is 
special justification for doing so on account of the 
nature of soil, rainfall, chronic drought conditions, 
etc.” 


Level of Ceilings 


The Working Group has given careful thought 
to the recommendations of the Central Land Reforms 
Committee. The Group is of the view that while 
the range proposed, i.e. from 10 acres of best land 
to 54 acres of worst land, is reasonable from various 
points of view, yet within this range, it will be neces- 
sary to work out a proper scheme of ceiling based on 
equivalence for various types of land. 

The Group is of the opinion that the phrase 
“perennially irrigated land capable of growing two 
crops’: is confusing and liable to different interpre- 
tations. In fact, we understand that this type of 
“perennially irrigated land” is more notional than 
actual. The real question is not whether land is 
perennially irrigated or seasonally irrigated, but 
whether it has assured irrigation or not and whether 
that assured irrigation is for two crops or for one 
crop only. 

Because of looseness in the formulation of the 
recommendations of the CLRC in this matter, diffe- 
rent interpretations have been given and this has led 
to a country-wide controversy on the question whe- 
ther land irrigated from public sources should be 
equated with the land irrigated from private 
sources, or whether the latter should have a higher 


ceiling. 

After careful consideration of all relevant fac- 
tors the Working Group makes the following re- 
commendations in the matter of fixing of ceilings: 

(a) The ceiling shall be in the range of 10-18 
acres for land with assured irrigation and capable 
of yielding at least two crops a year. 

(b) In the case of land having assured irrigation 
for only one cropin a year, the ceiling shall not 
exceed 27 acres. 

(c) For all other types of land, the ceiling shall 
not exceed 54 acres. 

(d) In the case of holdings consisting of different 
types of land, the total holding, after converting the 
irrigated land into the lowest category of land 
shall not exceed 54 acres. 

(e) The above ceiling shall be fixed in terms of 
physical acres and not in terms of the so-called 
standard acres. 

The Working Group is of the view that in de- 
termining the level of ceiling, no distinction should 
be made between land irrigated by private sources 
and land irrigated by public sources. To the ex- 
tent private irrigation has involved private invest- 
ment and private initiative, allowance should be made 
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for it in ferms of payment of a higher amount for 
acquisition of the surplus rather than a higher level 
of ceiling. 

While making these recommendations, the Work- 
ing Group is convinced that the lowering of the 
ceiling limit as proposed above will not result in a 
decline in produotivity and will not disturb the in- 
centives for increasing productivity. On the other 
hand, it may help to generate a production upsurge 
among the beneficiaries. Moreover, the lowering 
of ceilings will not lead toa lowering of the in- 
come level in the rural sector as a whole and it 
will not prevent increase of consumption levels in 
the rural sector. 

In regard to the question of productivity it 
Should be noted that the new technology is neutral 
to farm size and given suitable institutional sup- 
port, a lower size is quite compatible with increas- 
ing levels of productivity. In fact, the experience 
ofa country like Japan has rich lessons for India; 
in Japan after land reforms 94 per cent of the farms 
were of less than 5 acres accounting for 77 per cent of 
the land area. The Japanese case clearly shows that 
given an effective supporting framework of services 
and inputs, substantial increase in levels of produc- 
tivity is compatible witli a policy of imposition of 
low levels of ceilings. Evenin our own country, 
the findings of farm management surveys do not 
show superiority of large farms in terms of per acre 
productivity. 

Indian research results almost everywhere in the 
country, and almost without exception, reveal that 
while occasional individual large farmers may have 
a high intensity of input-use and high productivity 
Per acre, as a class they invariably have a smaller 
yield per acre than small farmers have as a class. In 
other words, it is a general rule in Indian agricul- 
tural society everywhere that as the size of holding 
increases, yield per acre decreases. Thus, if ceilings 
are imposed on large-sized holdings they do not 
chop off the most productive holdings but in fact 
the least productive ones. Ceilings are thus not 
inimical to productivity and by far the greater pro- 
bability is that the transfer of land from large to 
small holders is a transfer from those who have a 
lower yield per acre to those who have higher yields, 
In that case ceilings would promote higher producti- 
vity. “Much depends, of course, on what lands are 
transferred and how efficiently they are managed sub- 
sequently. 

As regards the question of income levels in the 
rural sector, it can be said that a lower ceiling on 
land does not necessarily reduce the prospect of in- 
creasing income. In fact, technological improve- 
ments offer now the prospect of a much higher level 
of income from a given piece of land than under 
conditions of backward technology. Lowering of 
ceilings thus is mainly an attempt to provide an 
opportunity for income to the hitherto deprived or 
weaker strata; the ceiling limit provides enough 
scope for a dynamic farm family to bring about a 
substantial increase in income and consumption 
levels through modern technological improvements. 
There is no ceiling on farmers’ income either from 
non-farm sources or farm sources. There is no ceiling 
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on agricultural income but only on the agricul- 
tural land which is in permanent shortage. Farmers 
are free to derive as much income from the land as 
their muscle, their technology and their judgement 
permit. 


Question of Equivalence 


The Central Land Reforms Committee has re- 
commended that conversion ratios should be esta- 
blished between different types of land. This idea 
is correct. Such conversion ratios can be worked 
out on the basis of settlement classification or land 
revenue or cropping pattern or value of land. The 
Working Group is of the opinion that equating 
different types of land on any one of these basis will 
not yield proper results. Settlement classifications 
are very old and are not universal. Land revenue 
as a basis will prove highly unsatisfactory because 
land revenue rates as exist today have lost their 
organic connection with productivity of land. Crop- 
ping patterns cannot constitute a stable basis as they 
are liable to variations. Lastly, the value of land 
cannot be a correct index because land values are 
subject to variations due to many extraneous fac- 
tors which are not always economic. 

The Working Group is therefore, of the opinion 
that in this matter distinct agro-climatic regions will 
have to be identified within each State for which 
different ceilings with in the range might have to be 
prescribed. Within each such tract the number of 
different grades of lands that would be taken into 
account should be as few as possible. In fact, most 
cases within such homogeneous tracts, two types 
of wet lands (single crop and double crop) and two 
types of dry lands (depending if necessary on crop- 
ping pattern) might be all the grades that need to be 
recognised. Within such a broad classification 
certain finer distinctions might be missed, but it has 
to be remembered that we are essentially dealing with 
persons whose holdings will be above the ceilings. 
In such large Holdings, normally speaking, there 
should bea fair mix of different types of lands so 
that on the whole the effects of not making to 
find a distinction should cancel out. 

However, the conditions are so different in different 
States in regard to the number of agro-climatic tracts 
within a State, the variation of productivity between 
these tracts and within these tracts, the system of sur- 
vey and settlement that has historically evolved etc, 
that any uniform procedure would be difficult to pres- 
cribe. All that can be said is that such a classifi- 
cation and mutual equivalence would have to be 
done. This is necessary because there are genuine 
differences in the types of qualities and values of 
land within each State and ignoring these differen- 
ces would lead to much greater hardship and heart- 
burning than even the imposition of a very low 
ceiling. Ultimately, the ceiling that is fixed will 
necessarily have to be accepted by one and all, but 
within this there should not be room for feeling 
that certain types of land have been placed at a dis- 
advantage. In several cases such a feeling is likely 
to coincide with regions within the State and thus 
further accentuate the regional grievances. 
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In the case of irrigated land, there is no doubt 
that since we are fixing a ceiling in 1elation to the 
productivity of land what really matters is the assu- 
redness of the irrigation and the duration for which 
it is available rather than the nature of ownership 
of the source concerned. After all, the yields of 
irrigated lands will not be different merely because 
the source happens to be public or private. 

Much of he controversy that has arisen recently 
is really based on the experience of irrigation by 
tubewells. The position is entirely different if we 
take into account dug wells which is the major source 
of private irrigation in several tracts. A broad 
classification such as tubewells on the one hand and 
the dug wells onthe other may, therefore, have to 
be made on the basis of assuredness of irriga- 
tion. 


Unit of Application 


The Central Land Reforms Committee has re- 
commended that ceiling should be applicable to a 
family of five—husband, wife and minor children. 
This recommendation does not take into account 
the practical and legal difficulties that may crop up 
in the course of applying ceiling on this basis. This 
proposal discriminates heavily between majors and 
minors, who may differ by small margin of age. 

In the opinon of the Working Group, certain 
legal and practical difficulties shall be avoided if 
the ceiling is applied to the family of five as a unit, 
consisting of husband, wife and three children 
whether major of minor. To the extent that the 
actual number -of members is less than five, the 
ceiling will be reduced by one-fifth per person sub- 
ject to the minimum of two-thirds of the family 
ceiling. Similarly, if the family consists of more 
than five, one-fifth of ceiling shall be added for each 
additional member subject to a maximum of double 
the ceiling. 

Much of the utility of the proposed ceiling legis- 
lation would be lost if the large scale partitions, 
transfers, gifts and sales effected inthe recent past 
for the purpose of evading the ceiling laws are treat- 
ed as valid. The case for giving appropriate retros- 
pective effect to the proposed legislation in order to 
negate such moves is, therefore, unassailable. 

The Group has also noticed that some States 
propose to give effect tothe new legislation only 
from Ist January 1972. The Group feels that such 
dates will make the proposed legislation virtually 
ineffective, since large scale evasive actions have 
been taken too big land holders prior to that date. 

After considering all relevant developments in 
this period the Group recommends that the ceiling 
law should be applied retrospectively from Sep‘em- 
ber 26, 1970 on which date the Chief Ministers’ con- 
ference referred the entire issue of land ceiling to 
the Central Land Reforms Committee. 

To check all evasions that have taken place after 
that date in the shape of transfers, gifts and parti- 
tions by persons holding land above the ceiling on 
that date and in order to distinguish them from 
transfers of a bonafide nature, special tribunals with 
quasi-judicial powers should be set up to determine 
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the same. The jurisdiction of civil court should be 
barred in these matters. 


Exemptions 


In view of the fact that large-scale exemptions 
given by earlier Acts virtually nullified their effect 
and enabled the big -landlords to circumvent the 
ceiling laws, it is necessary that a clear-cut all-India 
Policy should be laid down in this matter. The Cen- 
tral Land Reforms Committee while advocating the 
withdrawal of exemptions in the case of the so-called 
mechanised and well managed farms, which were 
definitely devised to save many large holdings from 
the effects of ceiling has not made any clear-cut re- 
commendations in the case of other exemptions. It 
has only suggested that other exemptions should be 
carefully examined in consultation with the Chief 
Ministers for evolving a national policy. There is a 
danger that this situation may lead to the planting 
of loopholes in the proposed State Acts under local 
pressures. 

The Working Group, therefore, is of the opinion 
that— 

(i) there isa case for continuation of exemptions 
in respect of existing plantations in relation to the 
actual area planted with a margin for replacement 
plantings. The plantations should be defined clearly 
so that in the name of plantations agricultural land 
interspersed within the boundaries of the areas 
which is utilised for other purposes or kept fallow 
does not escape the provisions of the law: 

Gi) in regard to land held by trusts or institutions 
used for religious, charitable or educational purposes, 
it would not be proper to give them a blanket ex- 
emption because a large number of such institutions 
and trusts are fictitious or are deliberately created to 
evade ceiling laws. Some of them are not being 
used for the purpose, which on paper they profess 
to serve. In the circumstances the Working Group 
is of the opinion that land held by such trusts and 
endowments should be brought under the ceiling laws. 
In the case of bonafide institutions which may suffer 
because of these limitations, some adequate finan- 
cial arrangements may be made by the State Govern- 
ment for their continued functioning. 

(iii) Land held by cooperative farming societies 
may be exempted from the ceiling laws, provided 
an individual member ofthe society does not pos- 
sess more than the ceiling area and that the principle 
governing the ceiling for a family as defined in the 
ceiling law, is applied in the matter of determining 
the ceiling for members of the same family in the 
cooperative farming societies. ; 

(iv) Land held by cooperative banks and banking 
companies as mortgage property should also be ex- 
empted from ceiling laws since such lands are not 
owned by the banks and will be calculated in the 
ceiling limits applicable to the owner. 

The Working Group is of the view that all other 
exemptions provided for in the earlier Acts should 
be totally cancelled. This means that there should 
be no exemption in the case of so-called well-manag- 
ed farms or mechanised farms, orchards, land given 
as gallantry awards, specialised farms engaged in 
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cattle breading, dairying, wool raising, etc and 
sugarcane farms operated by sugar factories, lands 
held by ex-rulers in Uttar Pradesh or any other kind 
of exemption. 

_ The most important objective of fixation of ceil- 
ing on land holding isto distribute the surplus land. 
Opinions differ as to whether priority should be 
given to landless labour or to small peasants own- 
ing less land than the economic holding in order to 
make these viable. There is enough force in the 
argument that it is not only important to fix a ceil- 
ing on land holding, but also to fix a floor so that 
as many peasantsas possible have at least a small 
operational holding. However, in the conditions of 
Indian agrarian economy today, we have to bear in 
mind certain fundamental realities, viz. (i) massive 
landlessness ; (ii) serious lack of employment possi- 
bilities, and (iii) the existence of almost half /of the 
rural population below the poverty line. It becomes 
imperative, therefore, to give priority to the land- 
less agricultural population, particularly belonging 
to Harijan, tribal and other backward communities. 
The aim in this respect should be to provide the 
largest number of landless people depending on 
agriculture with a small piece of land for subsis- 


_ tence. 


Distribution of Surplus 


The Working Group is of the view that in the 
matter of distribution of surplus land, first priority 
should be given to those landless persons who, in 
any capacity, are already tilling that land. Further, 
in the process of implementation of ceiling and the 
demarcation of surplus land, the interests of the exist- 
ing tenants should be duly safeguarded. The pro- 
tection already enjoyed by the tenants through the 
existing law should not be allowed to be disturbed 
and taken away. 

Where such surplus land is available in large 
blocks, the allotment of land to cooperative societies 
consisting of eligible beneficiaries as defined above 
should be encouraged. 

The surplus land should be allotted to the bene- 
ficiaries on the specific condition that they will not 
be permitted to sell or Mortgage these lands. If at 
anytime the beneficiaries want to leave the profes- 
sion of cultivation, the land will revert to the govern- 
ment, The beneficiaries will enjoy permanent heri- 
table rights in the lands concerned. 

The State Government should also set up special 
institutions through which adequate credit, inputs 
and other facilities should be made available to the 
allottees for the development of the assigned lands. 

There is difference of opinion regarding the 
quantum of compensation that should be given to 
the owners of surplus land. The Working Group 
rejects the view that is held insome quarters that 
the compensation should be at the market value. It 
will be impossible for the State to undertake its social 
responsibilities if full compensation is given. The 
very purpose of breaking the concentration of econo- 
mic power will be lost, if a rich land owner who is 
to lose its power on land is given financial resources 
to gain it in other sectors. Moreover, equity 
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demands that there should be different slabs of com- 
pensation, the scale of compensation going down 
` along with higher holding to be compensated, as has 
been done at the time of abolition of intermediary 
interests. 

The Working Group is of the view that the 
amount to be paid to the owners of surplus land 
should be’ multiple of land revenue per acre prevail- 
ing in that area and the slab system may be based 
on this principle. 

There is not much to say as to whether the 
amount fo be given as compensation be paid in 
cash or in bond or in both. Wherever the State can 
pay in cash, it should be done because in case of 
bonds, the State is to bear the interest. If it is paid 
in both, it will be advisable to pay cash outright to 
those who are just above the ceiling line. 

Because of far-reaching consequences and implica- 
tions of land reform laws, they should be included 
in the Nineth Schedule of the Constitution to give 
it constitutional protection against unnecessary liti- 
gation. 


Machinery for Implementation 


The Working Group considers the question of 
the implementation machinery as the most crucial 
which will determine the entire outcome of the ceil- 
ing legislation. It should be remembered that India’s 
land reform effort in this respect is unique in so far 
as it is an effort to initiate radical land reform with- 
out the context of a peasant revolution as in the case 
of China or that of foreign occupation or domin: 
ance as in the case of Japan or Taiwan. India has 
to throw up an effective implementation machinery 
within the.framework of a parliamentary democracy. 
The Working Group is of the view that under the 
Indian conditions an effective framework of imple- 
mentation should include the following three ele- 
ments. 

(i) Watch-dog Committee at the Central, State 
and district levels consisting of representatives of 
the ruling and opposition parties who are committed 
to the idea of land ceilings and exercise continuous 
vigilance in regard to the process of formulation of 
land reform proposals and their implementation. 
Reflecting the broad consensus as well as the poli- 
tical will for reform, these Committees should pro- 
vide for an overall political direction to the process 
of reform by spreading knowledge and awareness 
about reform proposals, and provisions among all 
classes and specially among the poorer classes and 
by carrying out educational as well as political func- 
tions, thus strengthening the climate for reform. 

The Working Group emphasises the importance 
of all party coventions for land reform in different 
Tegions specially in ruralareas as part of the pro- 
cess of educating people and getting re-educated 
about local problems and complexities of the land 
question. 

(ii) An effective administrative core specially at 
various levels of the State governments, a core which 
is as much dissociated from landed interests as 
possible and which combines a firm conviction 
about the need for reform with a competence to 
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execute it at the level of details. 

The Working Group emphasises the need for 
careful selection of officers and cadres for land re- 
form work, the importance of field-level training 
programmes, for them and the necessity of national 
and regional training centres. 

Land Reform also involves judicial or quasi- 
judicial functions and procedures in View of disputes 
involving land rights etc. Here the location and 
composition of judicial agencies is of considerable 
importance as has been pointed out by the Fifth 
UNO Report on Land Reforms. The District civil or 
revenue courts before which these cases are general- 
ly brought cannot properly discharge this function. 
They are already burdened with various other kinds 
of litigation. Moreover, they are far removed from 
the village adding to the cost of travel of the poorer 
parties. They are also too far removed from a de- 
cision based on actual knowledge of relationship 
and happenings in the field. The establishment of 
special /nternal Courts to hear cases in their villages 
of origin or the closest township would aid the ends 
of justice. Local representatives have also been 
associated with the work of these judicial or quasi- 
judicial bodies in many countries to ensure that the 
tribunals deciding on vital matters be fully informed 
of local conditions, rights and customs. 

Again, as the UNO Report has pointed out, a 
variety of institutions and of procedures are required 
“to overcome the delay, the costs, the inequality (in 
practice) of the parties and often the bias of normal 
courts in favour of the established property rights.” 
Further, “although all persons are supposed to be 
equal before the law, the traditional judical process 
places a heavy advantage onthe side of the more 
educated and more powerful (usually landed) social 
classes. In as much as the land reform attempts to 
change this socio-economic dominance, so also the 
Administrative and judicial bodies for the imple- 
mentation of these reforms will have to be so design- 
edin respect of their organisation, composition and 
procedures, as to enable the ends of socio-economic 
reform, while respecting the rights of all parties 
under the law.” Progress in Land Reform, Fifth Re- 
port, United Nations, 1970. 

The Working Group is of the view that adminis- 
trative and judicial agencies have traditionally been 
designed more to preserve status quo rather than to 
promote socio-economic change of the type implied 
by land ceilings. In the past, these agencies have failed 
to prevent evasion of accepted laws; in fact they 
have been hand in glove, specially at the village 
levels, with the landed interests and have connived 
with the circumvention of the land reforms laws. A 
re-structuring of the administrative and judicial 
agencies and processes is, therefore, a necessary con- 
dition for the effective implementation of the land 
ceiling legislation. 

(iii) The third crucial condition for effective im- 
plementation is the active participation of the benefi- 
ciaries in the implementations of the land ceiling 
programme. In the light of past experience the 
Working Group states that no land reform measure 
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Deaths 
I have 
Known 


JOSE YGLESIAS 


I began to remember Sacco and Vanzetti soon after 
larrived in New York, in 1937, and for the 
first time unscrambled those syllables that in my 
childhood | heard in Spanish as one word Saccoy- 
vanzetti, Like en paz descanse—may he rest in 
peace—run together and appended to the names of 
dead persons whom the speaker had loved. In New 
York I read Sacco’s letter of farewell, with its now 
famous line had it not been for these things, when it 
appeared as verse in an anthology of modern poetry. 
There were references to their case in political arti- 
cles, in literary reviews, in the unlikeliest books. I 
discovered a play (Winterset) which curiously believ- 
ed that this event, of concern, I had thought until 
then, only to my family and others living in the 
backwater of a Latin community in South, was a 
proper subject for literature. A revelation. The 
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deaths, then, of Sacco and Vanzetti were an exoite- 
ment. 

I was a busboy in the cafeteria of Hearns De- 
partment Store, at 149th Street and Third Avenue 
in the Bronx, and was pleased, as a sign of indepen- 
dence, to pay special attention, when he dropped in 
for coffee, to the Union organizer of the local with 
which the store had been forced to sign a closed- 
shop contract. The manager of the cafeteria watch- 
ed me hover at Nick’s table but did not dare suggest 
as he was quick to do at other times, some new acti- 
vity forme. Nick wasin his mid-twenties and was 
born in New York of Italian parents. There was a 
bond between us that was more felt than expressed : 
each was the only person the other knew who was 
socially conscious (as we then used to say when we 
meant leftwing) and not Jewish. 

“The old man took me to Union Square the 
night they were executed,” he reminisced one day. 
“There were so many people, I held his hand. I was 
scared I’d get Jost. Thousands and thousands, and 
very quiet. That was scary too.” 

«What happened? I asked and again rubbed 
the table with the damp cloth I carried, to look as 
if I were working. ‘Nothing I think they began 
singing,” he replied. “Yeah, sure, I remember my 
old man singing ‘Avanti Popolo.’”’ He looked be- 
yond me and smiled to himself and then at me. 
“That night made a lot of people socially conscious.” 

That night in Florida I had been out on the 
street playing, with the total abandon that seven- 
year-olds can summon at will, and came inside, after 
being called several times, sweaty and exhausted. 
There were mostly women there—my mother, aunts, 
cousins—and I slumped over the round dining table. 
Each time I sneaked a hand toward the bowl of wax 
fruit one of them warned my mother, and I never 
got my nailsinto the banana or the two apples or 
the bunch of grapes. I looked up when my cousin 
Pancho came in ; he was a grown man and always 
full of interesting talk. 

He was strangely flushed, as if he too had been 
playing, and he opened his eyes very wide when he 
announced, ‘They executed them!” 

His wife said, “Dead?” 

He lifted a hand impatiently. “Executed!” be 
repeated angrily. 

“Barbarians!” my aunt said. 

“Murderers!” my mother said. 

Pancho sat down and moved his head up and 
down and looked at no one. 

“Dead,” his wife said again. 

I had never seen them as quiet as this. ““Who?” 
I asked. “Rudolph Valentino?” 

After a while my mother answered, “Saccoyvan- 
zetti’’ enpazdescanse.” - 


I do not want to Jook up the exact date but it was 
in June of 1953, about four in the afternoon, 
when my wife called me at the office to say that 
Ethel and Julius Rosenberg might die that day. For 
two years I had worked in the international division 
of a large corporation, having come to the job from 
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a Communist publication that had been forced to re- 
duce its staff drastically during the cold war. This last 
was not known by the company, and for those two 
years, and several to come, I feared each time my 
secretary informed me that the vice president wanted 
to see me that I had been found out. 

My wife did not speak openly. To this day we 
believe there is a third person on the phone: an 
enemy. She said, “It looks very bad for Ethel and 
Julius. I want to come down and be with you and 
go somewhere.” 

“Where?” 

“Pm not sure,” she said hesitantly. 
chanced it, “Union Square.” 

“But the appeal.. .” I stopped. “Shall I meet 
you there?” 

“No, PIL wait downstairs at your office. I’m 
leaving the kids with friends.’ 

She wore a light summer dress, a white print with 
tiny deep blue flowers, belted with a thin cotton cord 
the same color as the flowers. The first time she 
wore it I told her I wanted to she her run through a 
field of daisies with it on. We took the Sixth Ave- 
nue subway to 14th Street and walked east to Union 
Square. It was Friday afternoon and the crowds 
were either rushing to catch commuter trains or to 
do their weekend shopping. 

The justices of the Supreme Court had been 
brought back to Washington from similar exoduses 
in order to cancel the stay of execution that one of 
them, Douglas, had granted on an appeal by new 
lawyers who had entered the case. The Rosenbergs 
were Jews, and the Jewish sabbath begins at sundown 
Friday. Christian executioners are respectful of 
their victims’ sabbath, and it was likely, my wife 
told me, that Ethel and Julius, who had now spent 
two years in the Death House at Sing Sing, would 
be electrocuted by the time that all the hurrying 
people about us reached home and started their 
blessed weekends. 

None hurried to Union Square with our purpose. 
Or almost none. At the corner of 14th and Univer- 
sity Place we saw the first familiar faces. Two 


Then 


elderly Jewish women from Washington Heights. . 


Implacably political, assiduous at fundraising, peti- 
tions, the distribution of tracts and newspapers, and 
present at every demonstration, such women (these 
were but two known to us) were, first and last, 
Jewish buvas. They were most dearly so: even their 
political exhortations began, “darling” We called them 
The Emma Lazarus, because in our neighbourhood 
most belonged to the Emma Lazarus Branch of the 
International Workers Order, a fraternal organiza- 
tion that dispensed to its members medical and 
death benefits and political propaganda in line with 
the Communist Party’s. My wife kept the accounts 
_for several of its branches in Washington Heights, 
‘and at a business meeting in our apartment, attended 
by delegates from each group, a man representing 
one composed of Jewish men kept referring to an 
old lady, in angry disagreement with her recommen- 
dations, as The Emma Lazarus. He was not being 
ironical, but to us the epithet perfectly combined 
our affection and exasperation. 
When they saw us that afternoon, The Emma 
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Lazarus checked the approving smiles of greeting 
that they always flashed us at meetings and demons- 
trations—to them we were The Youth—and remem- 
bering the occasion, they simply nodded and walked 
north alongside the Square. We followed them. 
They were bound to know where the meeting for the 
Rosenbergs—the most important of all, we told 
ourselves, for we still believed in miracles, in last- 
minute reprieves, commutations, pardons—was 
being held; in those days, so few people showed up 
that public meetings were almost invisible. 

For this one there had been no announcements 
—there could not have been time—and the commitee 
that for some three years had been publicizing the 
case must be counting solely on the reduced, frigh- 
tend membership ofthe Communist Party. There 
were no thousands in Union Square, no chanting, 
no singing, no banners. The Emma Lazarus turned 
into 16th Street, west of the square, and when we 
caught up, we saw that the meeting was being held 
in that side street. Wooden horses blocked it off, 
and there were so many police, so many cameramen 
and photographers obviously not from the press, that 
to turn into that street, through the narrow opening 
that the wooden horses afforded, was like turning 
oneself in. The effort it took numbed me for a 
while. 

__ I came to while hearing one of the speakers, 
irked that he was not eloquent. He recited the facts, 
the injustices and ironies, all the things we knew : 
that anyone of us facing that rickety platform might 
have been selected in their place to prove to our 
fellow citizens that Communists are traitors. There 
appeared to be no one of the two or three thousand 
there that I did not know at least by sight, but only 
the closest friends could unlock themselves from the 
depression that held them to nod or to walk over 
and stand one moment silent, awkwardly by our 
side. All of us knew that there wasan open wire from 
Sing Sing to the White House; Ethel and Julius had 
only to say they were guilty and the President would 
stop the execution. 

_ And there we were, unaccustomed to any role 
in a tragedy, restive about our inadequacy for a 
moment like this. We were disarmed by the one 
solid fact we had grasped during the previous three 
years and could now admit to ourselves—that no 
one in our country cared, not about the political 
prophesies we made nor about our persons. ‘Oh, 
please save them,” said an old woman near us, and 
sat on the curb and held her head in one hand. 

A young novelist who for two years had stoped 
writing to devote himself to the committee defending 
the Rosenbergs appeared on the platform, and the 
mike was given to him. He announced, “Friends, 
Ethel and Julius are in the execution chamber,” and 
his voice broke. We were not as one in that audience. 
The significance of what he said reached us separate- 
ly; I could hear in the scattered shrieks that broke 
out how unevenly the knowledge spread. I thought: 
this strength that leaves us goes to them. A band 
tightened about my head; pain irradiated from it 
like tongues of fire. I reached up, believing there 
was something there I could move with my, hands, 
and heard a long, thin wail, so close that my body 
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shook. “What’s the matter!” my wife called, and 
I realized that the sound came from me. 

: About us were scenes of private mourning. Wo- 
men lay on the curb because they could not both 
stand and cry. Groups of threes and fours held their 
arms about one another. Some men stood strange- 
ly apart, making small darting movements, and look- 
ed about them for instructions that did not come. 
What is to be done? This was the way they went 
to the furnaces, without songs. The young novelist 
was saying that they had killed Ethel and Julius but 
had not broken them, and that they learned that 
they dare not do it again. 

Truncheons in hand, the cops moved into the 
middle of the street while the young novelist still 
spoke. “Okay, break it up,” they said in the fake 
hard voice that they were taught at the Police 
Academy to use in an irksome situation. ‘The 
meeting’s over.” 

The mike on the platform went dead. One cop 
passed by me, repeating the instructions to move on, 
and I was so ashamed that he had seen the tears 
on my face that I turned away from him to leave 
the block in the opposite direction from which we 
had entered it. At the end of the long cavern of 
that street reaching to the Hudson River hung the 
sun, a huge bloody orange ball that, I knew from 
my childhood on the Gulf of Mexico, was most 
radiant during the minute before it disappeared 
from sight. Ahead of us walked The Emma 
Lazarus. 


O my way down to atlanta, in 1968, I made a 
note to ask Martin Luther King if he still be- 
lieved that unearned suffering is redemptive. Hard- 
ly the kind of question that an experienced jour- 
nalist would ask onan assignment, such as mine, 
to write an article about the forthcoming Poor 
People’s Campaign. I never asked it. Not because 
I acquired a more purposeful professional finish du- 
ring the week I spent down there, but because the 
question always seemed too embarrassingly inappro- 
priate to ask. ` 

The last time King and I were together was at 
the Atlanta airport, having just returned on a pri- 
vate plane from two days in Mississippi and Alaba- 
ma, and both of us were looking for a public phone 
not in use. He had no time to get home before taking 


a commercial flight to Cleveland, and his secretary . 


had met him witha folder filled with correspondence, 
messages, questions. First, he wanted to call his 
wife, and we hurried up and down the corridors of 
the terminal, he was unaware of those white persons 
who suddenly stiffened, widened their eyes and 
then made a determined effort not to be interested 
in the famous black man. We wasted ten minutes 
this way, until, on the second round, we found a 
phone in the waiting room of the airline whose 
flight he was taking. He sat at one of those modern 
booths without doors or walls, and while he spoke, 
I took out my small notebook to look up the num- 
ber of my hotel. There was the question I’d noted 
down a week earlier. I could ask it now, lightly, 
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almost as a joke, for I knew, from the plans for the 
Poor People’s Campaign, that any suffering that 
would come to him and his followers would not, 
thank God, be unearned. 

A thin, neat, erect middle-aged Negro in the uni- 
form of a naval chief petty officer said to me, 
“That’s him, right?” and waited quietly for king to 
finish. I had seen the effect of King’s presence on 
other blacks: the rush to his side, the collective 
intakes of breath, the murmurs building to stamping 
cheers and applause. This.man simply lighted a 
cigarette to relieve his excitement. 

“Dr King, sir,’? he said, and extended his hand 
and gave his name. 

King tookit and said, “I’m pleased to meet 
you.” 

“It’s luck, sir,” he replied. “I’m in the Navy 
twenty-five yeas and I’m in personnel now travelling 
back and forth....” 

King listened as one might on a street corner to 
an old friend; he gave no indication that he had 
other things to do. He inclined his head a little 
to encourage him. “Al over the country then. 
That must be interesting.” ‘ 

“Yes, and I want to congratulate you on your 
management and efficiency,” he continued, strug- 
gling with the words and bringing them forth like 
general issue material, proud and also aware, which 
was why he paused so frequently, that they did not 
shine as they, had done under other circumstances. 
“And your leadership, sir. In the last couple of 
years I have seen the improvement and betterment 
because of your management.” 

An ironic ending to a two-day trip, the first to 
organize the Poor People’s Campaign, in which 
King had repeated again and-again, to poor black 
audiences who knew it as well as he, that the Civil 
Rights actions had not improved the conditions of 
Negroes. Indeed, they were worse. I could have 
laughed, and I know so could he: hé wasa man 
who relished the comedy in all human arrange- 
ments. But he listened encouragingly, then nodded 
as if accepting the compliment while rejecting the 
substance, and said, “There is still a lot to do for 
poor people, don’t you think?” 

“Oh, yes sir,” the Navy man replied. 

His agreeableness came from pride in being in 
King’s presence. He reminded me of the black 
woman who for some ten years cleaned our apart- 


‘ment in New York. Grace was proud to be work- 


ing for people like us, proud that I considered it 
an honour to meet Martin Luther King and took 
time, when T returned, to tell’ her about the expe- 
rience. But she had always found many excuses not 
to sit down with us for lunch or dinner, and when 
she consented years earlier to call us by our first 
names, she prefixed them with Miss and Mister. I 
teld her about the Poor People’s Campaign, and 
she murmured several times, “God bless him, God 
bless him.” 

I left out of my account the young black nationa- 
lists who appeared on the fringes of the audiences 
in Mississippi and Alabama. They would have 
shocked her. She was a church-going woman and 
she wore a wig not the Afro by which you could 
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distinguish the nationalists in those days. In Selma, 
outside the church where King had just finished 
speaking, a young moviemaker filming the campaign 
for educational television took a position with his 
camera, where he might best catch King when he 
emerged, that was quite close to one of the, black 
nationalists. 

“Keep away, white honky,” the black said. 

“Pm sorry,” the cameraman said. “Pm with 
Dr King’s group, you know.” 

“I don’t care who you with, honky, Just don’t 
come near me with that.” 

Some six weeks later, my article on King was 
published, and so the first friend to hear, three days 
later, that King had been shot in Memphis called 
me. “He’s going to die,’ I said, and got a vision 
of him laughing, his .whole body shaking with plea- 
sure. I called to Grace, who was working at the 
other end of the apartment, and told her what I 
had heard. Her eyes widened, and her only reply 
was, “Oh.” In a few minutes she was in her street 
clothes andin a hurry to leave. She did not ask 
me if the radio I had immediately turned on had 
further news. 

At noon the next day you had only to approach 
Central Park West to see people heading for the 
memorial meeting. There was a huge crowd in the 
centre of the park when we arrived, and at first I 
could not make out the speeches because the loud- 
speakers did not carry sufficiently well. A liberal 
publisher whose list was exemplarily composed of 
left-wing and radical academicians came up and said 
with a long-suffering sigh, “Isn’t this something?” 

“Yeah,” I replied, not quite knowing to what I 
was assenting. There was a confusion of voices 
coming over the speakers. 

The publisher shook his head. ‘‘Disgraceful.” 

“What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“They have taken over the meeting!” 

In 4 moment it became clear to me. A young 
black at the mike told the whites inthe audience 
that they were welcome to leave. “You go on over 
to Fifth Avenue—this place is ours.” The’ publisher 
left in disgust. Again there was an argument on 
the platform, and the blacks who had taken over the 
mike allowed Dr Spock to speak. He paid tribute 
to King’s work for peace and said nothing about 
what was happening at the meeting. He was the only 
white person to speak. 

He was followed by a black woman whose name 
I did not know. But her voice—that voice, deep, 
full, always on pitch, is embedded in the psyche of 
American white males: wise, tolerant, joshing, the 
Negro mammy of myth who soothes like a warm 
bath; also mellow, sad-happy, flirtatious, promising 
and never withholding fulfilment, committed to her 
man like Ethel Waters. Over the mike she repeated 
a new refrain, stressing the vowels like a blues note, 
“He was the la-a-a-ast of the good niggers! He 
was the last of the goo-o-o-od niggers!” 

She was so right that she thrilled and hurt qne. 
So right that I tried to forget that King was never 
a good nigger, that during the last six months of 
his life he was a dangerous one. I knew what she 
meant, however, and I stayed. If he was to be 
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mourned, it must bein theirway. No redemption 
for King. 


T my address book there is the name and address 
and telephone number of a man in Brazil who no 
longer exists. Almost a year ago two men came to 
his home and asked him to accompany them to 
headquarters for some routine questions. They 
were from the secret police. I try to remember the 
beautiful street outside the low stucco wall sur- 
rounding his house as I saw it a year earlier. The 
homes all pastel colors; deep green tropical shrub- 
bery spilling over the fences to the sidewalk. At 
the end of the street the glittering sand and blue- 
green water of the beach that runs forever down 
the Atlantic coast of Brazil. A fashionable area: 
it must have seemed the right place for the radical 
students to desecrate when Governor Rockefeller 
visited, and they had written in red paint on the tall 
gate across from his home, “‘Rocky—Go Home!” 
It pleased him. 

I said to him the first evening I spent in his 
home, “The young people say there is no political 
solution. Only guerrilla warfare will bring the gene- 
rals down.” 

“That’s madness!’ he exclaimed, but his face 
did not become stern. Instead, he laughed and held 
both arms down along the back ofthe sofa where 
he sat, to anchor his loose body. 

He was forty or one of two years older, and he 
was not vain. He was not contemplating sideburns 
nor flared pants and fitted shirts. He wore non- 
descript suits, the jackets usually thrown on some 
nearby chair, his sleeves rolled up and his collar 
open. At his office and at his, home where every 
evening upper middle class intellectuals and profes- 
sionals dropped by beautifully turned out, this was 
the way he looked. He probably took his jacket 
with him when the secret police drove him away 
but not a tie. 

There is only one other personin the United 
States to mourn him. She called me when a month 
had gone by and the government had informed his 
wife that they knew nothing about him—they de- 
nied having detained or arrested him. . 

“But what for?” I asked. 

“Ah,” my friend said, and not trusting the 
phone added, “PI tell you another time.” 

When I hung up, I tried to recall what, other 
than that exclamation the first night, he had revealed 
to me of his political philosophy. I remembered 
his funny anecdotes about the generals in power, 
his explanation of news events, the many introduc- 
tions he gave me to friends, the people he had in 
to see me. But nothing about what he was doing, 
nor anything that I could call his political pro- 
gram. I now know that he had arranged for members 
ofthe underground groups who had kidnapped am- 
bassadors and consular officials to go into hiding 
or to cross the frontier when hiding was not feasible, 
And one incautious moment in these persons’ 
actions brought the secret police to his home. He 
fooled me. And also the young man who was my 
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contact with the underground guerrillas—‘Our pro- 
gressive bourgeoisie,” he said disdainfully about 
the people I met at his home. “Do you expect 
anything from them?” 

My class prejudices are so strong that although 
I liked this now vanished man IJ took for granted 
that the young man characterized him correctly. I 
could even ignore my final exchange with him. I 
had said once that one person I’d like to see was 
Carlos Marighela, the most famous of the urban 
guerrilla leaders, and he had made only the obvious 
comment that Marighela operated in Sado Paulo. 
Toward the end of my stay he went to Sao Paulo 
on business, and he was still there when I called on 
my last night to say goodbye. He hadn’t returned, 
the maid informed me, but at midnight my phone 
rang and it was he. 

“What a pity you leave tomorrow,” he said. 
“I spoke to your friend in Sao Paulo and he would 
be delighted to see you.” 

“What!” I exclaimed, and he laughed as if he 
had told one of his anecdotes and I of course 
thought he was fooling. 

At the hotel desk in the morning, when checking 
out, I was given two packages and an envelop with 
letters. He had dropped them by and asked me, in 
a note, to deliver them to friends in Chile. In the 
article I wrote on Brazil, I let stand, with approval, 
the young man’s opinion of the “left liberals” and 
this of course included him. He and his friends 
appeared disguised in the article, but he would have 
recognized himself. He must have laughed in his 
good-humoured way when he read it, for he sent 
back a one-word comment in Spanish—genial, 
which is much stronger, more approving than in 
English. 

The tortures the secret police administer during 
interrogations all have popular names. I forget 
them now. A mild one involves two suction cups 
simultaneously clapped on one’s ears. More strenuous 
is the use of a horizontal pole on which victims are 
tied so as to appear to be crouching on them, the 

le is twirled and one sits up onit or hangs down 
rom it. There is electric shock to the genitals. 
When the victim does not talk, the police have been 
known to overextend themselves and be left with 
a mute corpse to dispose of. Inthe days when the 
authorities were interested only in decimating the 
opposition, some victims were simply dropped into 
the sea from a plane. Now the government has a 
more exacting task: it does not want to create mar- 
tyrs but stool pigeons. 

The friends of those men who fall into their 
hands have the task of retrieving them from the 
battlefield to give them proper burial. This cannot 
be done in his case. His family still hopes he will 
be returned to them. Possibly because they are 
unaware of his superb guilt. Nor can those who 
know raise a monument to his name. Say then that 
he is an anonymous member of the middle class 
inhabiting fashionable neighbourhoods like Flamen- 
go or Copacabana or Ipanema or Leblon that can 
also produce heroes. 
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A® then there is George Jackson. There is no 

mourning him, Reformers in California who 
thought that jailed men are criminals managed to 
pass a law that would make, they believed, the in- 
carceration of these men a period of preparation 
for a return to the normal life of society. An offen- 
der could thus be given a life sentence that would 
simply be pro forma: It would end as soon as he 
was ready. This is what happened to George Jack- 
son at the age of eighteen when he stole $70 from 
a gasoline station. Our authorities expected that his 
stay with them, if he had any sense at all would be 
a course of therapy by means of which he would 
learn to adjust,a verb which, owing to the need 
for self-delusion in our time, seldom makes an 
appearance now in the transitive form, for to give 
it an object can lead to skepticism. 

With Jackson the experiment did not work. He 
learned that jail is the normal life of our society. 
Stripped of all the illusory freedoms: mobility totally 
circumscribed; the color of your skin a crime you 
commit each time a white man sees you; power the 
only authority of the rulers. Jackson saw this with 
exceptional clarity. Or so I thought until last win- 
ter when my wife and I spent three hours in jail 
talking to a class sponsored by a local college, and 
discovered that everyone of the twelve young men 
there, all black except one, carried the skeleton key 
to our world. One of them said that everyone 
knows the score—the street people outside too. The 
problem is hope—to acquire the belief that you can 
change things. 

As an aside, lightly, Jackson says in one of his 
last letters, “I have ideas, ten years’ worth of them,” 
as if there were other things that accounted for his 
survival. Survival? He more than survived, though 
survival is also a battle won. He survived a child- 
hood in the ghetto, the thousand humiliations, the 
excrement and urine that the white inmates flung 
into his cell, the solitary confinements. And he 
imposed himself. Five years ago he wrote to his 
mother: : 

Ihave a plan, I will give, and give, and give of 
myself until it proves our making or my end. The 
men of our group have developed as a result of living 
under a ruthless system a set of mannerisms that 
numb the soul. We have been made the floor mat 
of the world, but the world has yet to see what can be 

~ done by men of our nature, by men who have walked 
the path of disparity, of regression, of abortion, and 
yet come out whole. There will be a special page 
in the book of life for the men who have crawled 
back from the grave. This page will tell of utter de- 
feat, ruin, passivity, and subjection in one breath, 
and in the next, overwhelming victory and fulfilment. 

I do not know the secret of his strength. I un- 
derstand better Jean Genet, another genius who 
bloomed like a perfect rose in our jails: he survived 
and imposed himself by creating works of art that 
lay waste every pretty thought we have had and every 
institution we have raised. And Iam instructed 
by his instinctive response, of which almost none of 
our artists and intellectuals were capable, to rush to 
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Approach 
to 


Study of 
Chinese 
Developments 


A SOVIET VIEWPOINT 


OVIET Sinology, just as all Soviet oriental studies, 
S is inseperably associated with the name of Lenin 
who devoted exceptionally great attention to study- 
ing the problems of the liberation struggle of the 
peoples in the East and their role in the world re- 
volutionary process. We are witnessing how Lenin’s 
prophetic words are coming true, namely: “The 
period of the awakening of the East in the contem- 
porary revolution is being succeeded by a period in 
which all the Eastern peoples will participate in de- 
ciding the destiny of the whole world, so as not to 
be simply objects of the enrichment of others. The 
peoples of the East are becoming alive to the _need 
for practical action, the need for every nation to 
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take part in shaping the destiny of all mankind”. 
(V.I. Lenin Colleceted Works vol 03, p 160) 

From the very outset Soviet Sinology was organi- 
sed on the basis of the scientific Marxist-Leninist 
methodology. It inherited the finest democratic tredi- 
tions of Russian Sinology which served the aims of 
acquainting the peoples of Russia with the centuries 
old culture of the great Eastern neighbour of our 
country-China. Simultaneously Russian Sinology 
expressed the sympathies of progressive revolu- 
tionary—democratic circles of Russia for the strug- 
gle of the Chinese people against the colonialists. 

Lenin’s works The War in China, Inflammable 
Material in World Politics, Democracy and Narodism 
in China, The Struggle of Parties in China, Regenera- 
ted China, and also the Address to the Second All- 
Russia Congress of Communist Organisations of the 
Peoples of the East were, and remain, the corner 
stone of Soviet Oriental studies and Sinology, the 
keystone of their methodology. These works furnish 
a striking example of a proletarian class approach 
to analysing the most intricate problems of the 
national liberation struggle, the alignment of social 
forces in China, the inter-connection of the Chinese 
people’s struggle with the international revolutionary 
process, Lenin’s works written after the October 
Revolution outlined the strategic tasks of the Chi- 
nese revolution, defined the character and class driv- 
ing forces of this revolution and pointed to the 
special role of the peasantry as the biggest ally of 
the working class in the revolution. 

Of particular importance in studying urgent pro- 
blems of the Chinese Revolution is Lenin’s statement 
about the danger of reactionary nationalism and the 
tenacity of the influence exerted by nationalist preju- 
dices in countries which advance to socialism bypass- 
ing developed capitalist society, without having in 
the revolutionary stream a monolithic bettle-sea- 
soned proletarian core. In this connection, as Lenin 
emphasised, the Communist Party of such a country 
is faced with the task not only of facilitating in 
every way the formation of a working class, the 
growth of its political consciousness and unity but 
also of establishing effective ties of the working- 
classs movement of its country, of all the working 
people of its country with the world working-class 
movement, of merging in the common struggle with 
the proletarians of other countries. (Ibid, p 159) 

Of fundamental significance are also the Leni- 
nist propositions about the distinctions of the pro- 
cess Of combining Marxism with revolutionary cons- 
ciousness of the masses in such economically back 
ward countries as China because in our epoch, as 
Lenin pointed out, “the socialist revolution well not be 
solely, or chiefly, a struggle of the revolutionary pro- 
letarians in each country against their bourgeoisie— 
no, it well be a struggle of all the imperialist—opp- 
ressed colonies and countries of all dependent coun- 
tries, against international imperialism”: (Jbid ) 

Therefore the tasks of the Marxists in colonial 
and semicolonial countries become particularly dif- 
ficult and responsible. “In this respect.” Lenin 
stated inhis Address to the Second All-Russia Con- 
gress of Communist Organisations of the Peoples of 
the East “you are confronted with a task which has 
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not previously confronted the Communists of the 
world: relying upon the general theory and practice 
of Communism, you must adapt yourselves to speci- 
fic conditions such as do not exist in the European 
countries; you must be ableto apply that theory 
and practice in conditions in which the bulk of the 
population are peasants, and in which the task is to 
wage a struggle against medieval survivals and not 
against capitalism. . . . You must find specific forms of 
this alliance of the foremost proletarians of the 
world with the labouring and exploited masses of 
the East whose conditions are in many cases medie- 
val.” (Ibid, p 161) f 

The development of events in China when the 
petty-bourgeois nationalist elements succeeded, 
already after the victory of the revolution and the 
successes Of socialism, in overwhelming the Com- 
munist Party of China and its leadership, makes 
very urgent and timely Lenin’s warnings about the 
importance of accomplishing the historical task of 
the proletariat, “to assimilate, te-school, re-educate 
all the elements of the old society, to resist with all 
forces the attempts of petty-bourgeois ideologists 
to foist their ‘theories’ their world outlook that is 
their short-sighted views, on the workers’ party.” 
(V.I. Lenin Colleceted Works Vol 16, p 60). 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union and 
the Communist International throughout the pro- 
longed revolutionary struggle of Chinese people for 
` their liberation renderd the Communist Party of 
China substantial theoretical, practical and material 
help. Many noted Soviet Communists, by the will of 
our Leninist Party, were sent to China and took an 
active part in the Chinese revolution, rendering 
great internationalist assistance to the Chinese Com- 
munists in training revolutionary cadres, in elabora- 
ting the strategy and tractics, of the revolution, in 
the propaganda of the ideas of Marxism- Leninism 
in China. 

The rich history of the relations of our country 
with China over the centuries has enabled our 
sinology to assimilate not only the finest democratic 
traditions from the distant past but also to enrich 
the science of China with the experience of the joint 
revolutionary struggle of our peoples and their 
cooperation in the course of socialist construction 
during the first decade after the establishment of the 
People’s Republic of China. 


I 


T= great-power chauvinist line of the Chinese 
leadership which emerged at the end of the 1950s 
as an independent ideological and political platform 
became the main obstacle to the development of 
fraternal relations between the two neighbouring 
states and countries. 

The Maoists are trying to "reorientate the policy 
of China on rapprochement with the imperialist 
powers and are acting as open accomplices of Ameri- 
can imperialism. Such a policy has not only inflic- 
ted tremendous harm on China herself and endan- 
gered the socialist gains of the Chinese working 
people but is also undermining the world Communist 
and national liberation movement, is seeking to 
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split the anti-imperialist united front of the peoples 
and is discrediting the ideals of socialism and com- 
munism. 

It was emphasised at the 24th CPSU Congress 
(1971) that “the Chinese leaders came out with their 
own specific ideological-political platform, which is 
incompatible with Leninism, and which is aimed 
against the Socialist countries and at creating a 
split of the international Communist and the whole ` 
anti-imperialist movement.” In these conditions our 
Party and its Leninist Central Committee took the 
only correct stand ”a stand of consistently defending 
of the unity of the world communist movement, and 
protection of the interests of our socialist Mother 
land.” The Resolution of the 24th CPSU Congress 
declares: “The Congress resolutely rejects the slande- 
rous inventions of Chinese propaganda concerning the 
policy of our Party and state. At the same time, our 
Party stands for normalisation of relations between 
the USSR and the Peoples Republic of China (PRC) 
and restoration of good-neighbourliness and friend- 
ship between the Soviet Union and the PRC. Im- 
provement of relations between the Soviet Union 
and the People’s Republic of China would meet the 
vital, long-term interests of both countries, the in- 
terests of world socialism, the interests of intensify- 
ing the struggle against imperialism.” 

This proposition of the Congress is the principled 
basis of our Party’s position on the Chinese ques- 
tion as a whole and on Soviet-Chinese relations in 
particular. 

Assessments of the Chinese question, of the 
theory and practice of Maoism which were given in 
the materials of the 24th CPSU Congress, the Plen- 
ary Meetings of the CPSU Central Committee and 
also at the Moscow Meeting of Communist and 
Workers’ Parties in 1969 are of great significance; they 
indicate the goal and provide the method for study- 
ing the most acute aspects of the Chinese problem. 

This Leninist line of our Party, its determined 
and consistent struggle against the great-power 
policy of the Peking leadership made it possible to 
achieve tangible results, to foil many dangerous 
schemes of the Maoists, to achieve the consolidation 
of the unity of socialist countries, of all the revolu- 
tionary anti-imperialist forces of our time. 

It may be said on good grounds that Peking’s 
abandonment of its most odious actions in foreign 
and home policy and attempts to lend “respec- 
tability” to its manoeuvrse are largely determined 
by the influence of the Leninist line of our policy. 

For more than ten years now our Party and the 
Marxists-Leninists the world over have been waging 
a struggle against one of the most dangerous oppor- 
tunist anti-Leninist trends known in the history of the 
revolutionary movement. In the most general ways, 
the results of the struggle against the theory and 
practices of Maoism which the CPSU waged, and is 
waging, together with other fraternal Parties, are 
expressed in the following: 

In the ideological sphere—the discrepancy bet- 
ween the so-called “Mao Tse-tung Thought” and 
the ideas of Marxism, the theoretical insolvency of 
the special Platform of the Chinese leadership which 
is incompatible with Leninism, has been exposed 
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in the eyes of world opinion and, fo a certain extent, 
also in Chinese society; 

In the international Communist movement—the 
claims of Mao Tse-tung and, his entourage to the 
role of leaders of the movement have been repulsed. 
No Marxist Party has supported the Peking thesis 
about “Mao Thoughts” as the ‘summit of Marxism- 
Leninism in the present epoch” and the “general 
line of the world communist movement” (the vaun- 
ted “25 points”) put forward by the” Maoists. The 
attempts to implant everywhere Pro-Maoist groups 
and “parties”, to set up a separate political trend 
with a centre in Peking have been foiled. Notwith- 
standing all the excrtions of the Maoists and their 
supporters to prevent the convocation of a new in- 
ternational meeting of Communists it, as is known, 
was halted and struck a powerful blow at the 
divisive plans of Peking: 

In the Socialist community—the efforts of the 
Chinese leadership designed to build up a pro-Peking 
bloc from among socialist states were paralysed. 
The aspirations of Peking to torpedo the collective 
socialist organisations (the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance and the Warsaw Treaty) 
failed. The overwhelming majority of Socialist coun- 
tries is rallying ever closer round the Soviet Union; 

In the national liberation movement—the schemes 
of Peking have been frustrated, schemes to establish 
its hegemony in this movement, to whip together, 
under its aegis by utilising nationalist slogans, a 
bloc of “poor and small countries and oppressed”, 
totdestroy the ties of developing states with tha 
USSR and other Socialist countries; 

In the sphere of foreign policy—the Chinese lead- 
ers have been exposed as proponents of exacerbating 
international tension ; Peking’s break with a 
class socialist foreign policy has been Jaid bare, and 
the process of debunking the sham “revolutionism” 
of Peking leaders has been deepened. The most 
striking example in this respect has been the joint 
struggle of Washington and Peking against the 
national liberation movement in Bangladesh and 
the February talks of the leaders of the PRC and the 
USA in Peking. 
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T# policy of the Soviet Union and other Socialist 

countries which follow the Leninist path, the 
internationalist activity of fraternal Communist 
Parties and advanced reyolutionary-democratic par- 
ties are a mighty force resisting the tendencies to- 
wards nationalist fragmentation, a mighty force 
which is cementing the united anti-imperialist front. 

The ideological struggle of the CPSU and other 
Marxist-Leninist parties against Maoism, is com- 
pelling the Chinese leaders to take up defensive posi- 
tions, to change the tactic, to adapt themselves to 
the new situation. But the substance of “Maoist 
concepts, their political aims remain unchanged. 
China’s present leaders, despite their defeats, far 
from discontinuing their hostile activity, on the 
contrary, are intensifying it, resorting to ever new, 
more crafty methods of struggle. 

Today if is already clear that Maoism is one of 
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the most dangerous enemies the Marxists have ever 
encountered in the history of the revolutionary 
movement. Maoist slogans at times become the 
“fashion”, strike a response among some definite cir- 
Cles in the Third World countries, amidst the extre- 
mist-minded part of the youth in the capitalist 
countries and petty-bourgeois sections of the 
Population; they are caught up and popularised by 
opportunists. Not knowing the true essence of 
Maoism, some of these people regard as real the 
revolutionary phraseology of Mao and his suppor- 
ters and identify it with true revolutionism. The 
spread of Maoism is also facilitated by the fact that 
it sounds in unison with such Left-extremist trends 
as Trotskyism, anarchism, and so on. 

The danger of Maoism is also linked with the 
fact that it utilises for the propaganda of its con- 
cepts the political prestige of the Chinese Revolution 
and the Communist Party of China, the state appa- 
ratus and other resources of a country with the big- 
gest population in the world. The ideological and 
political platform of the Chinese leaders is subor- 
dinated to the aim of realising the present Chinese 
leadership’s aspirations for hegemony. 

Simultaneously it should be borne in mind that 
“Mao’s thoughts” do not contain any concrete pro- 
gramme for the solution of acute socio-economic 
and political problems of the PRC. 

For the purpose of historically justifying Maoism 
in China, the history of the country is distorted and 
rewritten from ancient times to our days; the history 
of the Chinese Revolution and the CPC is blatantly 
falsified, the disinterested internationalist assistance 
of the Soviet Union, the international Communist 
and working-class movement to the Chinese people 
in their revolutionary struggle, in building socialism 
in China is being ignored and slandered. 

The Maoists regard the Soviet Union, the Socia- 
list community as the main stumbling block to the 
attainment of their chauvinist aims of hegemony. 
That is why anti-Sovietism has become the keynote, 
an inalienable part of Maoism. 

Marxist-Leninists, including Soviet Sinologues, 
have to wage an ideological and theoretical struggle 
not only against Maoism but also against the false 
theories of bourgeois Sinology which try to utilise to 
the utmost Maoism for discrediting the ideals of 
Communism, for slandering Marxism. Quite a few 
bourgeois Sinologues and revisionists of all shades 
have recently joined widely the propaganda of ‘“Mao 
Tse-tung Thoughts”. Suchnoted Western Sinolo- 
gues as Mehnert, Schram, Cohen and Grill, repeat- 
ing the major theses of Peking propaganda, directly 
associate them with the ideology of anti-Com- 
munism. They allege that Maoism not only “cor- 
responds to the Chinese traditions’ and “legitima- 
tely grew out of China’s social system” but also sup- 
posedly is the “creative application and develop- 
ment of Leninism in present-day conditions,” be- 
cause “Russian socialism” is alien to China. 
K. Wittvogel, an American Sinologue, widely utilises 
Maoism for discrediting the ideas of Socialism and 
also the experience of the Soviet Union and other 
Socialist countries. Right-wing revisionists like 
Roger Garaudy also utilise Mao’s articles for 
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substantiating their theory of “pluralism in socia- 
lism”, and the ‘‘plurality of models of socialism.” 

Soviet Marxist Sinologues are waging a consistant 
struggle against the theory and pactices of Maoism, 
acting on the principle that is an ideological and 
political trend which is fundamentally hostile towards 
Marxism-Leninism and parasitises on the funda- 
mental propositions of Socialist ideology, on the 
striving of the Chinese people for socialism. 

Today the question of an evaluation in principle 
of Maoism and the “Cultural Revolution’ holds an 
important place in the struggle against both anti-com- 
munism and revisionism. Revisionists and nationalist 
elements within the revolutionary movement are trying 
to utilise the Chinese question for fighting against 
proletarian internationalism, against Marxist-Leninist 
Parties. 

The experience of recent years has graphically 
‘ shown that there is a close inter-connection between 
revisionist distortions and nationalist vacillations. The 
monopoly bourgeoisie relies on nationalism in its stru- 
gele against the revolutionary movements and against 
the Socialist system. Maoism, too, stakes on natio- 
nalism in its desire to destroy socialist community, 
to put the developing countries at loggerheads with 
the Socialist system and the Soviet Union. More- 
over, both the imperialists and the Maoists are trying 
to steer nationalism into an anti-Soviet anti-Socialist 
channel. It was emphasised at the International 
Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties in 
1969 by most representatives of the Parties that 
struggle against the theory and practices of Maoism 
was an exceptionally important internationalist task 
of the entire world revolutionary movement. This 
struggle continues to remain one of the most urgent 


ks. 

A highly qualified body of Soviet scientists and 
practical workers who have devoted themselves to 
the honourable calling of Sinologues is energetically 
engaged in applying the line of our Party with re- 
gard to China. The USSR Conference on urgent 
questions of Soviet Sinology, held in December 1971, 
furnishes additional proof of the importance attach- 
ed in the Soviet Union to the study of the culture, 
history and economy of the great Chinese people. 
This conference was a notable event in the develop- 
ment of the Soviet science of China. 

Reviewing the accomplishments of recent years, 
it may be noted with satisfaction that Soviet Sino- 
logues did definite work in carrying out the direc- 
tives of our Party about a deep scientific elaboration 
of important problems connected with China. 

We should note certain achievements in elaborat- 
ing, for example a question like scientific criticism, 
from Marxist-Leninist positions, of the so-called 
“Mao Tse-tung Thoughts”. Soviet scientists have 
disclosed the social and ideological theoretical sour- 
ces of Maoism, have demonstrated the theoretical 
bankruptcy of Maoist philosophy and exposed the 
attempts of Mao and his adepts to justify, with the 
help of “‘sinified dialectics,” the activity directed 
against the people. Soviet Marxists have revealed 
the reactionary nationalist essence of sinified Mar- 
xism. 

Vast material was adduced to prove that ‘“Mao 
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Tse-tung Thoughts,’’ if they did contain anything 
positive in their initial stage, this positive element, 
as a rule, was nothing else but plagiarism and the 
usurpation of certain principles and recommenda- 
tions of the Communist International and proposi- 
tions elaborated by the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union (Bolsheviks) and also eminent Marxists 
in the Communist Party of China: Li Ta-chao, 
Chia Chu-po, Chai Ho-sen, Peng Pai, Chang 
Wen-tien, Wang Ming and others. These questions 
relate to the nature of the revolution in China, the 
line of setting up revolutionary support bases in 
the countryside, the organisation of the Red Army, 
of a united people’s front in the axti-Japanese war 
and reliance on the international solidarity of the 
working class. 

Soviet Sinologues, in cooperation With scientists 
of fraternal countries, have exposed the Maoist 
falsification of the history of the Chinese revolution 
and the history of the CPC. Since 1960 consider- 
able work has been done in summing up archive 
materials on the history of the Chinese revolution. 
These materials brought to light the sources of the 
Nationalist activity of the Mao Tse-tung group and 
its anti-Soviet nature as early as the 1930s. Suffice 
it to say that documents have proved the existence 
of long-standing ties of the Maoists with the ruling 
circles of the United States, the attempts of Mao 
Tse-tung and his supporters to organise cooperation 
with the Americans, on an anti-Soviet basis, already 
during the Second World War. As a result of these 
studies conclusions of principle were drawn which 
formed the basis of a scientific concept of the 
history of the Chinese Communist Party, including 
the conclusion that since the 1920s the history of the 
Chinese revolution has been a history of the intri- 
cate struggle of two lines: the petty-bourgeois- 
nationalist and the internationalist. 

A detailed presentation of the events in China 
at the beginning of 1940s is of great importance in 
restoring the scientific truth and in exposing the 
Maoist falsifications. Against the background of 
these events there stands out clearly the role of Mao 
Tse-tung and his supporters in those trying days for 
the Soviet Union, in particular hig rude refusal to 
cooperate in preventing an attack by Japan on the 
Soviet Far-East, the sabotage of Soviet efforts to 
assist in organising a united anti-Japanese front, 
the spread of an anti-Soviet campaign in Yanan the 
perseoution of internationalist cadres in the course 
of the “moment for improving the style of work” 
in 1941-1944 and soon. 
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Of fundamental significance for understanding 
the considerations which determined the victory of 
the Chinese revolution in 1949 and the creation of 
the People’s Republic of China are the new evalua- 
tions and facts relating to the period between 1945 
and 1949, in the first place the decisive role of the 
Soviet Union in the defeat of the Japanese Quan- 
tung Army and the liberation of the North-East. 
It is no secret to anyone that it was Manchuria that 
became the milifary industrial basis of the Chinese 
Revolution, the bridgehead from the liberation of 
all of China began. Had not the North-East been 
liberated by the Soviet Army, had not the Soviet 
Union turned over tremendous quantities of arms 
and ammunitions to the People’s Liberation Army of 
China, had it not rendered assistance in the for- 
ming and training of regular units of the People’s 
Liberation Army, had it not restored communica- 
tions and vigorously rejected the attempts of the 
Kuomintagers and the Americans to entrench them- 
selves in this region, it is difficult to say how the des- 
tinies of the Chinese revolution would have been 
shaped. 

An analysis of Soviet-Chinese relations between 
1945 and 1970 has demonstrated the tremendous im- 
portance of the international factor in the victory 
of the Chinese revolution and in China’s transition 
to building socialism. A conclusion has been drawn 
that the comparative weakness of the Chinese work- 
ing class, surrounded by an ocean of petty-bour- 
geois elements could, given the correct Marxist- 
Leninist policy of the Communist Party of China, 
be compensated by the international support of 
the world Socialist system and the international 
Communist movement. 

Soviet Sinologues have done considerable work 
to expose the divisive anti-Soviet foreign policy of 
Peking, its aims of hegemony. Convincing facts de- 
monstrate the class adventurism of the Maoists, 
which represents a threat to peace. 

A scientific Marxist elaboration of these and 
many other questions of the history of China in 
modern times, of Soviet-Chinese relations, the po- 
licy of the Chinese leadership, the history of Chinese 
culture and philosophy—all this represents a sub- 
stantial contribution by Soviet Sinologues to the 
struggle of the Marxist-Leninist Parfies against the 
theory and practices of Maoism. 

But the accomplished work still lags far behind 
the tasks which are raised-by life itself, by the 
sharp struggle of Marxism-Leninism against Maoism. 

Speaking at the International Meeting of Com- 
munists in 1969, L.I. Brezhnev, General Seceretary 
of the Central Committee of the CPSU, stated “it 
is a big and serious task to make an all-round 
Marxist-Leninist analysis of the class content of the 
events in China over the last few years, and of the 
routs of the present line of the CPC leaders, which 
is jeopardising the socialist gains of the Chinese 
people.” To carry out this directive is one of the 
cardinal tasks of Soviet Marxist Sinologues. 

In the light of the decisions of the 24th CPSU 
Congress it is an urgent and paramount task of 
Soviet Sinologues to help our Party in conducting a 
relentless and consistent struggle for the purity of 
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the principles of Marxism-Leninism, to expose the 
anti-Marxist, anti-socialist substance of the theory 
and practice of Maoism, to expose any attempts at 
nationalistic, great-Han distortions of the history of 
China, the history of the Chinese revolution, and the 
history of the Communist Party of China. 


(To be Continued) 








CEILING ON LAND HOLDINGS 
(Continued from page 18) 


is likely to be satisfactorily implemented, so long as 
those who are the potential beneficiaries of this 
measure are not aware of their rights and are also 
not articulate and assertive for these rights. The 
organisation of associations of small peasants and 
landless labourers, the organised pressure from 
below from these sections, the formation of represen- 
tative committees at the village levels with adequate 
representation of the potential benerficiaries—these 
constitute important items of the larger effort to 
evolve a machinery which can cope successfully with 
the task of implementations. 

The representative committees at the village level 
should be actively associated with the work of prepa- 
ration of land records, actual determination of the 
surplus lands and also with the redistribution. The 
Working Group recommends that the identification 
of the beneficiaries and the actual distribution of 
the surplus lands should be done inthe presence of 
the General Assembly of the village. 

Finally, the Working Group feels strongly that 
the ceiling legislation, to be fully effective, has to be 
adequately supported by comprehensive tenancy 
reform; the two together will contribute towards 
bringing about the desired structural changes in the 
rural eeonomy. 





DEATHS I HAVE KNOWN 
(Continued from page 23) 


our country as a new Lafayette to help Jackson 
and his black brothers. I do know that I only take 
up room in the garden where these dark flowers 
move toward the sun. I do know that Jackson 
steals from us the last rationale for surviving as 
observers. 

When my wife and I left the class in jail—after 
three hours of speaking and responding with the 
greatest care for honesty that we had ever exercised 
in our lives—we discovered that simply to walk and 
look at the world outside was painful. We had ex- 
cruciating headaches, but as we drove into New 
York City the distractions mounted and the head- 
ache began to go away. Thusit is that I can only 
be silent about Jackson’s death: each time I mean 
to talk about him to a friend the image of his shack- 
led figure comes to life; he turns toward me and 
says, “Shut up!” 
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How 
Poland 
Tackles 
Housing 
Problem 


A CORRESPONDENT 


T= housing problem, which ex- 

ists in a more or less acute 
condition probably in every 
country in the world, is also pre- 
sent in Poland. 

A massive housing effort was 
made during the twenty-seven 
post-war years: nine million people 
moved into three million new 
appartments. This means that 
almost every third Poles lives in 
a new house. Flat congestion 
also diminished significantly in 
this period. 

But despite the very considera- 
ble efforts made, the housing pro- 
blem has not been solved. This 
is due to several reasons: Poland 
suffered terrible devastation in 
the war. Great cities like Warsaw, 
Gdansk, Wroclaw and Szczecin 
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were turned into a sea of ruins. 
Many other large and small 
towns were ruined, to say nothing 
of thousands of villages. No other 
country lost so great a propor- 
tion of its housing resources in 
the war. Destruction of industry 
and means of transport and 
above all tremendous loss of life, 
rendered the process of recons- 
truction extremely difficult. 

The gigantic mass migration 
from rural areas to towns was due 
to the country’s rapid industriali- 
sation. Before the war, Poland 
was primarily an agricultural 
country, the proportion of indus- 
try in the national income pro- 
duced was small. Towns could 
not provide necessary employ- 
ment, or absorb the millions of 
peasants for whom there was 
practically no employment in 
rural areas, and who formed what 
was known as concealed un- 
employment. The new social 
system established after the war 
introduced a programme of in- 
tensive industrialisation and 
rapid modernisation. Construc- 
tion of great industrial establish- 
ments provided employment 
along with numerous services to 
the population; all this, caused a 
massive movement away from the 
countryside to urban areas. This 
movement caused a serious in- 
crease of the urban-housing 
demand. 

Finally, an extremely high 
birth-rate in the first post-war 
years, was another factor which 
exerted pressure on housing. 1955 
was the peak year. As concerns 
the birth-rate, Poland was one of 
the leading countries in the 
world, at the time. The demo- 
graphic peak resulted in a great 
demand for housing. The effects 
of this peak period can be 
acutely felt now that the peak 
age-groups are entering produc- 
tion age, establishing families and 
searching for accommodation. 

Despite great efforts, the 
growing housing needs were not 
satisfied and the housing problem 
grew more acute; particularly 
since, owing to the pressure of 
other investment needs, the rate 
of housing development was 
slowed down the second half of 
the sixties. 

Despite introduction of incre- 
asingly strict housing norms 


aimed at increasing the number 
of appartments built by reducing 
their size, waiting lists for new 
appartments kept growing. Na- 
turally this made life compli- 
cated, particularly for young 
people entering employment and 
setting up their own families. 

No wonder therefore that in 
December 1970 the new Polish 
leadership gave priority to solu- 
tion of the housing problem. The 
importance of this question was 
reaffirmed by the sixth Congress 
or the Polish United Workers 
Party, held in December 1971. A 
plenary session of the party 
Central Committee in May this 
year, outlined a new vista of 
housing development programme. 
The Plenum was preceded b 


widespread consultation wit 
builders and architects. 
The programme envisages 


construction of at least 7.3 million 
appartments by the end of 1900, 
so that by the mid-eighties every 
family should be guaranteed a 
flat of its own. It has been said 
that a great deal was built in 
Poland between 1950 and 1970 
but in the twenty years between 
1970 and 1990, two and a half 
times as much again will have to 
be built. 

The housing construction rate 
will-grow annually throughout 
the seventies. Such a high pro- 
portion will only be attained in 
the most prosperous countries, 
where special importance is atta- 
ched to the housing question. 

It must be stressed that the 
housing programme envisages 
not only construction of a far 
greater number of appartments 
but also improvement of their 
standards by building bigger flats 
with better fixtures and fittings. 

Tho 1971-1975 Five-Year Plan 
envisages construction of one 
million and eighty thousand ap- 
partments. Good results in this 
zan were obtained in 1971, 
and in the first few months of this 
year, it is likely that this number 
will be exceeded. The whole 
problem is to be discussed at a 
nationwide Party Conference to 
be held in mid-1973. Analysis of 
results obtained half-way through 
the Five-Year Plan, may permit 
the raising of the target parti- 
cularly in respect of population 
needs. 
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Despite the fact that housing 
construction is in full swing, shor- 
tage of appartments will continue 
for some time to come. Hence 
it will be the objective of an 
appropriate housing policy to‘de- 
cide who should be given priority 
for new appartments. This policy 
will be flexible and change cor- 
respondingly to th? housing situa- 
tion in general. In the initial 
period, priority will be given to 
those people whose work has spe- 
cial significance for improved 
utilisation of the economic poten- 
tial and acceleration of national 
income increase. At present it is 
impossible to utilise in full the 
existing production capacities of 
establishments in many industrial 
centres, owing to shortage of la- 
bour, which cannot be remedied. 
because of the housing shortage. 

Housing cooperatives will play 
a leading role in the housing 
programme. In the initial post- 
war period, state construction 
was predominant. Appartments 
were built and leased by the state 
at a very low rental. Pre-war 
housing co-operatives existed in a 
few cities only and were of no 
great significance. But this type 





of housing was rapidly developed 
in the sixties, thanks to the rai- 
sing of resources by the popula- 
tion and the more efficient organi- 
sation of life in co-operative hous- 
ing settlements. 

Housing co-operatives of the 
tenement type, were predominant: 
tenants contributed to building 
costs, occupied the flats, but did 
not become owners, flats remain- 
ed co-operative property. The 
second type, which has not been 
significantly developed to date, are 
co-operatives in which tenants 
contribute correspondingly larger 
sums of money and become 
owners of their flats. 

At present, the new housing 
programme envisages will increa- 
singly become the private pro- 
perty of citizens. With this end 
in view, housing co-operatives of 
a new type have been formed: the 
tenant-owner type. This means 
tenants will be able to purchase 
their appartments before moving 
in, without paying the full 
amount in advance, but gra- 
dually, as their resources permit. 

The course set on rapid deve- 
lopment of single-family homes 
is another important housing 





novelty in Poland. To date, 
single-family homes have been 
only an insignificant proportion 
of overall housing construction. 
At present, this is seen as an im- 
portant factor in solving the 
housing problem; hence this type 
of building will be given special 
assistance, such as sale of build- 
ing sites, convenient bank-credit 
terms and facilities for purchasing 
building materials. 

Fulfilment of this great hous- 
ing programme requires introduc- 
tion of new building methods, 
creation of a modern. house- 
building industry inthe immedi- 
ate future, in which the chemi- 
cal, timber, furniture, paper, 
machine-building and iron and 
steel industries would play-signifi- 
cant roles. 

It will also be essential to 
prepare plans for a regional deve- 
lopment of the country, to decide 
where and what should be built. 

The stakes are of extraordinary 
importance, and entail cons- 
truction of a second Poland 
within a single generation: all 
that was built throughout the 
entire Post-war period will have 
to be doubled. 
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CROSS-ROADS AT 
MADURAI 


CPM 
in 
Dilemma 


OBSERVER 


AT the recently concluded CPM 

Congress at Madurai, the 
party leadership was at pains to 
project the view that Left sectari- 
anism was “equally dangerous” 
as revisionism. This was in mar- 
ked contrast with the theme at 
Cochin four years back when the 
party directed its wrath on “‘right 
revisionism” and practically 
ignored the dangers arising out 
of the left adventurist line. Signi- 
ficantly, after the Party Congress 
at Madurai Sri P. Sundarayya 
expressed satisfaction at the out- 
come of the party’s fight against 
the dangers of left sectarianism. It 
was obvious that the left sectarian 
gtoup which at one time threa- 
tened to offer a serious challenge 
to the entrenched leadership was 
isolated at Madurai. 
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The previous parfy Congress 
was held at Cochin in 1968 when 
the situation was more favourable 
to the CPM. The challenge from 
“left adventurists” in the party 
was overcome with the mass ex- 
putin of Mr Nagi Reddy and 

is followers who were able to 
muster considerable strength at 
the Party Plenum held in Burd- 
van. The party in the process 
lost much of its following in 
Andhra. In Cochin, the “left 
adventurists’’ were in disarray or 
were expelled from the party and 
hence they did not constitute a 
major challenge to the dominant 
leadership. Moreover, in 1968 
CPM was heading a coalition 
government in Kerala and in 
West Bengal, too, the prospects 
of the CPM dominating another 
coalition were indeed bright. In 
the eyes of the party, the CPI was 
the main opponent of the CPM 
who might stand in the way of its 
complete dominance in Kerala 
and West Bengal and hence the 
party leadership launched its 
frontal attack on “revisionism”. 

The CPM Congress met in 
Maduraiin a completely different 
setting. The CPM is no longer the 
ruling party in any of the states. 
The party leadership pinned high 
hopes in West Bengal especially 
after their impressive performance 
inthe 1971 elections. In West Ben- 
gal, the partyisin disarray. The 
CPM-led Left Front was routed 
and the party leadership was hard 
put to explain away the defeat to 
the largescale rigging by the 
“Indira Government” and un- 
leashing of terror to intimidate 
the voters. However, the allega- 
tions made against the Congress 
in West Bengal produced chain 
reaction among the party cadres 
and a section of leadership. It is 
known that a distinct group em- 
erged in West Bengal which 
questioned the party line and 
wanted the leadership to take 
such organisational steps as 
would enable the party to meet 
the fascist terror let loose by the 
“Indira Government” in West 
Bengal.-Sri Hare Krishna Konar 
who is a member of the Central 
Committee Jed the group which 
challenged the party leadership 
all along the line. This group was 
of the view that the party had 
pursued a wrong course since Sri 


V.V. Giri’s election as President 
and the party had to pay dearly 
for its lapses ın the last Assembly 
elections in West Bengal. It 
would thus be seen that the 
party leadership was under con- 
siderable pressure from the “left 
sectarians’’ to discard parliamen- 
tary path in view of the “‘experi- 
ence in West Bengal’’ though it 
must be noted that the bulk of the 
leadership was set against the 
“sectarian” trend. 

At Madurai Congress, the 
party leadership had the satisfac- 
tion that it was able to carry an 
overwhelming majority of the 
delegates with it much to the 
discomfitures of the dissidents. 
Significantly, Sri B.T. Ranadive 
who, according to reports, tacit- 
ly patronised the Konar- 
group was asked by the Polit 
bureau to introduce the Politi- 
cal Resolution and defend it 
against the critics on behalf of 
the Central Committee. This 
strategy did help in creating con- 
fusion among those who wanted 
the party to change its line. 

Not unexpectedly many other 
factors too contributed to the 
isolation of the “left sectarians” 
in the party. Out of 396 delegates 
attending the CPM Congress, 
the largest chunk of 124 came 
from West Bengal. The K.onar 
group, however, could hardly 
muster the support of 30 delega- 
tes from the state. Kerala was 
represented by 90 delegates out 
of 100 allotted to it and ano- 
ther 20 to 25 were from the 
Hindi-speaking states. The K.onar 
group virtually drew a blank 
from Kerala. It appears that the 
Kerala CPM nurtures the hope 
that the coalition ministry headed 
by Mr Achutha Menon will crum- 
ble under the weight of its own con- 
tradictions. The CPM still hopes 
to stage a come back if it evolves 
proper tactics. This explains why 
Sri E.M.S. Namboodiripad and 
others from Kerala were strongly 
opposed to the “‘adventurist line”. 
Besides, there was belated realisa- 
tion that the party strongholds 
in West Bengal and Kerala could 
not be defended without support 
from other states which on the 
basis of their respective experi- 
enceand strength could ill-afford 
to depart from the present line. 

ough the leadership sought 
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to create the impression that it 
had a walk-over at the Madurai 
Congress, it was evident that the 
dissidents did make their presence 
felt by moving several amend- 
ments to the Political Resolution. 
out of the total 450 amendements 
as many as 80 were moved at the 
Congress itself, most of them re- 
portedly were intended to basi- 
cally reorientate the Political Re- 
solution to give it a more radical 
direction. The dissidents argued 
with some force that after charac- 
terising the situation in West 
Bengal as ‘“‘semi-fascist’’, the 
leadership should have no hesita- 
tion to adopt a line suitable to 
meet such a situation. By impli- 
cation, the dissidents also disag- 
reed with the United Front tactics 
as proposed in the political re- 
solution. They also mounted 
attack on the leadership for 
equating revisionism with left 
sectarianism. In this the dissi- 
dents appeared to be disastrously 
logical. Therefore, the dominant 
leadership had to search deeper 
for a more cojent explanation 
to justify its stand and in the 
process Sri P. Sundarayya cla- 
tified that the Indira Govern- 
ment at the centre was neither 
' fascist nor semi-fascist and that 
even in West Bengal, the Govern- 
ment could not be considered 
semi-fascist in the classical sense. 
It was also pointed out that the 
Congress and its allies command- 
ed the support of a sizable section 
of the voters and what is more, 
the Congress was permitting even 
the CPM to function legally. 

Sri Sundarayya further ex- 
plained that what the party 
meant by ‘“semi-fascist terror” 
was that the ruling Congress was 
indulging in ‘‘extra-legal” repres- 
sion of the left and democratic 
movement led by the CPM, 
Meaningfully, on the United 
Front tactics, the leadership by 
implication admitted that the 
party’s attitude towards its part- 
ners in the past was not correct. 
The party ranks were cautioned 
to adopt a “proper political ap- 
proach” towards their prospective 
or present allies of the UF. It 
was also stressed in particular 
that the United Front consists of 
parties representing different 
classes and not of classes alone. 

However, the dissidents were 
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successful in extracting some con- 
cessions in the form of amend- 
ment to the Political Report. The 
Report was amended to stress 
that the defeat of the party in 
West Bengal Assembly elections 
was due to the legacy of the ‘legal 
period”. The party entertained 
the hope till the last moment 
that it would be able to wina 
majority and this illusion was 
largely responsible for the party 
not taking appropriate steps to 
meet the situation created by 
Congress terror. 

An upshot of this entire 
debate seems to be that the West 
Bengal CPM has lost conside- 
rably the lever with which it was 
so long dictating on many a 
policy issue to the entire party. 
Conversely, the Kerala CPM may 
not dictate but it can now assert 
more than it could do before. 

It is also interesting to nofe 
that the theory that West Bengal 
is the colony of the centre has been 
discarded which in effect means re- 
pudiation of the line of the domi- 
nant leadership of the West Bengal 
unit. On the other hand, stress 
was laid on “fuller autonomy” for 
states to fight back the growing 
“authoritarian one-party rule of 
Indira Congress”. The party units 
have been asked to fully associate 
themselves with the movements for 
fuller autonomy to resist the 
“authoritarian central rule” of the 
big bourgeois Government. In- 
terestingly in this struggle for 
“fuller autonomy”, the CPM ex- 
pects to associate even “indepen- 
dent democratic Congressmen’. 
Significantly olive branch had 
been held to the DMK though 
the party clarified that it stood 
for the unity of the country. 

It has not escaped the notice of 
the observers that the CPM did 
throw a hint to the DMK that both 
the parties can seek areas of agree- 
ment if the DMK Government 
adopts an all out anti-centre posi- 
tion. In his welcome speech to 
the delegates at Madurai, Sri A. 
Balasubramaniam, the Tamilnadu 
CPM Secretary, expressed “re- 
gret” that the DMK. Government 
in practice was following policies 
which “were no different basically 
from those being pursued by the 
Congress”. He however added 
that if the professions of the DMK 
Government for the people were 
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genuine, the only way for it was 
to fight against the “anti-demo- 
cratic policies of the Congress 
Party and the Government”. He 
also exhorted the DMK to take 
a bold and uncompromising 
stand in the interest of the work- 
ing class. This appeal to the 
DMK along with the party’s 
emphasis for greater autonomy 
for states can be interpreted to 
mean that the CPM will strive to 
establish close rapport with fhe 
DMK in Tamil Nadu. 

The CPM’s isolation from the 
international Communist move- 
ment did figure promtinently at the 
Madurai Congress with several 
delegates questioning the validity 
of the line of equidistance from 
both the Soviet and Chinese Com- 
munist parties. Anticipating such 
an attack, the CPM evidently 
chose the resolution paying hom- 
age to Comrade Ho Chi Minh 
to set the tone of the Ninth CPM 
Congress on the major issue con- 
fronting the world communist 
movement and to find sustenance 
for its own ideological position. 
The resolution while paying hom- 
age to “a staunch Marxist- 
Leninist, under whose (Ho Chi 
Minh) leadership, the Vietnamese 
Workers Patty combated both 
the right revisionist and left 
opportunist deviations in the 
movement”, 
significantly added that ‘this im- 
mensely helped and gave heart to 
all those who were defending 
Marxism-Leninism against the 
onslaught on it by the two ruling 
Communist parties of the world”. 
Clarifying the CPM’s position, 
the resolution said: “We Com- 
munists in India as Communists 
everywhere will always remember 
the deep anxiety he (Ho Chi 
Minh) expressed in his will and 
testament for the unity of the 
socialist camp and the world 
communist movement on the 
basis of the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism.” The party pledged to 
continue its “humble efforts to 
reestablish this unity which was the 
cherished desire of all Marxist- 
Leninists”. The resolution is 
significant in the sense that the 
CPM continues to be critical of 
the ideological position taken by 
the Soviet Union and China. 


(Continued on page 42) 
MAINSTREAM 


Trends in 


Corporate Scene 
after 

Abolition of 
Managing Agency 


NITISH KUMAR SENGUPTA 


T# Managing Agency was legislatively abolished 
on April 3, 1970. Considering the magnitude of 
the change we are perhaps too near the event to 
make an objective assessment of it in historical per- 
spective. Nevertheless, it is possible to indicate 
certain emerging trends in the corporate scene. 

One thing which is clear is that barring excep- 
tional cases the abolition of the system of Managing 
Agency has now meant the end of thesystem of 
group management, and most industrial houses have 
only readjusted their contro] mechanisms to fit in with 
the new context, avoiding the expression ‘Managing 
Agency’ as also its formal appearance, but in prac- 
tice continuing the same centralized control and 
management in different forms. 

In a large number of cases the erstwhile Manag- 
ing Agents have entered into various types of service 
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agreements with the formerly managed companies 
under which the services of the former would be 
available to the latter in such fields as share registra- 
tion and transfer, management consultancy, financial 
services, Secretarial and administrative services. In 
some companies the Managing Agents have become 
Secretaries. Thus Martin Burn Ltd became Secre- 
taries to the Indian Iron for a period of five years 
ona monthly remuneration of Rs 12,500. 

Some of the agency houses, specially in Eastern 
India have become Secretaries and Registrars in res- 

tof their erstwhile managed companies without 
the right of exercising the traditional managing 
agency powers and without an automatic share in 
the profits of these units. In this way, it has been 
possible to retain the old staff in their former loca- 
tions, transferring their pay-rolls to one of the 
formerly manage companies. 

This has been the general trend in most of the 
older house and in the older lines of business like tea, 
jute and coal where the companies are often small 
and there is compelling necessity to preserve common 
service on a group basis. This change has been ac- 
complished mostly through negotiations with the 
employees or their unions without much hitch in the 
majority of cases. But in some cases, this trans- 
fer of pay rolls or location of work has been resisted 
by the trade unions, and this has assumed some 
dimension when the number of men involved is large, 
and when it means shifting them away from, say, 
Calcutta to Madhya Pradesh or Bihar. 

Trade unionists oppose this on the ground of 
human angle of displacement and also because in 
their opinion the employers’ insistence on this solu- 
tion is aimed at weakening the trade union org inisa- 
tions through the dispersal of membership. 

Such arrangements have not been looked upon 
with much favoureven by the Government whose 
hands are however tied down by the present law. 
The main reason for Government’s cool attitude to- 
wards such agreements seems to be that encourage- 
ment to such system may perpetuate the Managing 
Agency system in another form. It is also question- 
able whether such appointments can be made under 
law when such Secretaries perform not only ministerial 
administrative duties, but also exercise general 
management powers. In a large number of cases 
the former Managing Agents have entered into 
service agreements with their managed companies 
without designating themselves in any manner. 

Thus the former Managing Agency is entered 
into three agreements—administrative services, 
financial services and share services—with their for- 
mer managed company. Another well-known Group 
has also entered into similar agreements with their 
companies, the net result of which is to continue 
their dominance, although each of these companies 
are now formally managed by a Manager subject to 
the Board’s supervision. 

Some of the Managing Agency houses have con- 
verted themselves into consultancy organisations or 
formed new ones, and have entered into consultancy 
agreements with their former wards. In some cases 
this represents a genuine effort to break new grounds, 
and the Tatas for instance have set up a genuine 
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matagement-oriented modern consultancy organisa- 
tion. But in other cases it is clearly just a new 
garb for the old Managing Agents. Thus in 
one instance it is observed that the entire 
functions of such a service or consultancy organisa- 
tion is to run a chain of guest houses for the benefit 
of the companies’ travelling executives. It is there- 
fore important to distinguish between genuine con- 
sultancy organisation and imposters. 

In a very large number of cases members of the 
former Managing Agency firms or the controlling 
families have sought appointment as Managing 
Directors or wholetime Directors in the companies 
formerly managed by them. As the appointment of 
only one Managing Director would not take care of 
all the members of the Managing Agency firm such 
proposals in many instances envisaged the appoint- 
ment of five or six Managing Directors. In some 
cases wholetime directors were proposed in addition. 
When all such appointments were not necessarily 
approved on the basis of the guidelines proclaimed 
in 1969 this led to much trouble which sometimes 
adversely affected the working of the company. 

The point is that on an analysis of the adminis- 
trative arrangements made by the large public comp- 
anies consequent on the abolition of Managing 
Agency, it becomes abundantly clear that barr- 
ing a few exceptions the old Managing Agents still 
retain their hold over their former managed comp- 
anies. Even when there is no agreement between 
the two usually one or more members of the Manag- 
ing Agency firm or company are acting as Managing 
Directors or wholetime Directors. It is only a 
few cases like the Tatas that scrupulous care has 
been taken not to appoint such family members, and 
the companies are by and large managed by pro- 
fessional men appointed as Managing Directors. 

In contrast to the Tata group of companies, the 
preference for Managing Director-cum-functional 
Board type of management, the companies in the 
Birla group have expressed a marked preference for 
management by the Board in which one or two 
family members continue as ordinary Directors but 
wielding all effective power which they exercise with 
the help of salaried executives designated as Presi- 
dents or Vice-Presidents etc. In such situations in 
which the Board of Directors had all along been a 
es gal formality, the abolition of Managing Agency 
did not have any effect on the working of the com- 
pany. except in so far as it removed the only visible 
directly identifiable form of management responsibl: 
in the eyes of law for the running of the company, 

There has inevitably been a certain amount of 
criticism that the Managing Agency families have by 
and large succeeded in retaining their control over 
the erstwhile managed companies even after aboli- 
tion. This is partly misinformed, and partly true. It 
is misinformed because under the law, as at present, 
there is no bar to the appointment of a member of 
particular family, or even of more than one member 
of the same family as managing whole-time director 
in a public limited company. It is true in so far as 
it states the fact that the erstwhile controlling fami- 
lies have retained their control in the great majority 
of cases. 
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The Central Government’s policy in this regard 
is expressed in the following statement: “However, 
it hasbeen the consistent policy of the Company 
Law Board to ensure that no family connected with 
the Managing Agency takes advantage of this to per- 
petuate its control, merely for family reasons over 
a former managed company. The Company Law 
Board does take care, as far as possible, to ensure 
that only persons, who seem capable of management 
either by virtue of their educational background, or 
their experience of the business of the company or 
general business experience, are so appointed. The 
appointment of a person is not approved merely on 
the ground that the person to be appointed is a 
member of a particular family which had been mana- 
ging the company concerned. Similarly, the Depart- 
ment have been making a systematic attempt to find 
out the inter se relationship in all cases between the 
persons proposed to be appointed as Porr Direc- 
tors in the same company, and on the basis of the in- 
formation made available, approvals have been given 
to the appointment of only such number of Working 
Directors as are considered reasonable for the com- 
pany having regard to such factors as its capital 
base, turnover, working results, location of units, etc. 
As will appear from the statement, ina number of 
instances, approvals were not accorded on the ground 
that it did not appear to the Board that it was 
necessary to have as Working Directors the number 
of inter-related persons as applied for by the com- 
pany,” (From a statement placed before the Parliamen- 
tary Consultative Committee of the Ministry of Indus- 
trial Development and Company Affairs at its meeting 
held on February 2, 1970.) 

In some cases the Managing Agents responded 
to this change by amalgamating themselves with the 
former managed companies and thus retaining their 
control by the extinction of the separate corporate 
entities of the latter. 

From an analysis of the proposals received in 
the Department of Company Affairs from erstwhile 
managed companies during 1969-70 it appears that 
the largest number from amongst these Proposals 
sought the appointment of Managing Director. But 
the number of the companies which did not apply 
for any specific form after the cessation of Managing 
Agency, and thus by implication expressed prefer- 
ence for the ‘Board of Directors’ from of manage- 
ment is however much larger. The fact that the majo- 
tity of the erstwhile managed companies chose to 
have Board management after April 2, 1970, may not 
however be taken as aclear preference but as cases of 
Suspended preference pending the adoption of some 
form of management after a period of waiting. “In 
many cases, the Managing Agents of erstwhile man- 
aged companies were performing little managerial 
functions, actual management being left in the hands 
of some executives or groups of executives who 
would look to t'e managing agents more like ab- 
Sentee landlords. Since these executives are not 
covered in terms of known terminology by any of 
the recognised form of management and could nat 
be brought within the purview of the Companies 
Act except by recourse to the provision of deemed 
‘managing director’, the companies now managed 
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by this same set of people came naturally to be re- 
garded as managed by ‘Board of Directors’... . Thus, 
the adoption of ‘Board of Directors’ form of mana- 
gement fails to signify any change in management in 
actual terms except to the extent that the duality of 
responsibility implied by the two sets of management, 
namely, the actual manager, by whatever name 
called, and the Managing Agent, has been taken 
away and the mantle of managerial responsibility 
has fallen on the Board of Directors in whom all 
powers of management in a legalistic sense, do 
ultimately vest in any corporate organisation”. 


(See “Managing Agency Abolition and its Aftermath | 


by N.K. Sen Gupta and A.M. Chakravarty in Ma'n- 
stream, July, 31, 1971) 

In the great majority of these companies tho in- 
fluence and cotrol of the erstwhile Managing Agents 
continue even after abolition of Managing Agency. 
This is supported by the following analysis: “As on 
3rd April, 1970 there were 139 Managing Agents 
managing the total number of 179 companies (/4th 
Annual Report on the Working and Administration of 
Companies Act, p 36). In the analysis that follows, 


Table I 
House-wise Position of the Number of Persons on the Management whether Related, Qualified or 
Unqualified. 
S.No. Group Total No of Related Qualified Unqualified 
persons on 
management 

See eee eee SS eee 

1. Parry 1 1 = 33 

2. Seshasayee 3 3 2 1 

3: K. Lalbhai 6 6 1 5 

4. Tata 21 16 12 9 

5. Walchand 2 2 — 2 

6. Ramkrishna 3 2 2 1 

7. Thiagaraja 1 — — 1 

8. Khatau 2 2 — 2 

9. B. Heilgers 2 2 2 aa 
10. Kirloskar 3 3 3 = 
11. Thapar 2 2 2 = 
12. Bajaj 3 3 1 2 
13, Modi 5 5 2 3 
14, Sahu Jain 2 1 1 1 
15. Dalmia 1 1 — 1 
16. Ruia 1 1 a 1 
17. Talukdar Law 3 3 2 1 
18. G. V.Naidu 1 2 1 = 
19. JK 3 5 _ 3 
20. Chinai 2 1 — 2 
21. Shri Ram 2 2 — 2 
22. Birla 2 — 2 ae 
23. Mafatlal 3 2 — 3 
24. Independent 37 33 12 25 
a a e a a IŘŮĂ—_ m 

Total . 111 94 45 66 
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a sample of 63 managed companies has been studied. 
Out of these there are 18 companies which were man- 
aged by a single managing agent and do not belong to 
any big business house in the country. The remain- 
ing 45 companies were in the control of Managing 
agents belonging to 23 big business houses, These 
45 companies have got a total number of 74 persons 
on the management. If the 18 independent com- 
panies are taken into account with 37 persons on 
the management, the total numberof persons come 
to 111. Their relationship with the ex-managing 
agents the number among them who were qualified 
along with the number of unqualified are set out in 
Table 1. 

“The percentage of related persons, that is the 
percentage of persons having relationship with the 
ex-Managing Agents by previous employment with 
continuing present link to the total number of per- 
sons on the management is quite high and may be 
put approximately around 82 pér cent. Out of the 
111 persons on the management of these companies, 
45 persons are professionally qualified, while the 
remaining 66 persons come under the category of 
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the unqualified. The distinction has been made bet- 
ween the qualified and the unqualified, not on the 
basis of differences in actual managerial ability of the 
two categories but on the basis of professional techni- 
cal-managerial qualifications of these persons. 
Those persons who have got only a very general edu- 
cation or have indicated in their favour only actual 
experience of management as qualifying them for 
holding top managerial position have been classified 
as unqualified On this basis it appears that the num- 
ber of persons is around 39 percent.” (ibid 

The some study also proceeds to examine the effect 
of the abolition of Managing Agency system on the 
initial working of the Monopolies and Restrictive 
Trade Practices Act, 1969, which requires all such 
undertakings interconnected with one another thro- 
ugh Managing Agency or otherwise and with overall 
assets of Rs 20 crores and above, to register them- 
selves under Section 26 of that Act. For conveni- 
ence of analysis 16 major houses were selected and 
the relevant information in respect of them are 
presented in Table IJ. These houses have been 
selected because these are the only houses which 
came up for registration under Section 26 of the Act 


with both managed and non-managed companies. 
In other words, houses from which no company - 
came up for registration and those from which either 
only managed companies or the non-managed com- 
panies came, have been excluded. 

“It will appear from the data in Table II that out 
of the total number of companies belonging to these 
16 houses registered under Sec 26 of the MRTP 
Act, 1969 a majority are managed companies. These 
form about 45.15 percent of the total number of 
companies registered under Sec 26 by the 16 busi- 
ness houses listed out in Table II. These companies 
from about 69.26 per cent of the total number of 
managed companies in all the groups taken together, 
while non-managed companies registered under 
Sec 26 asa percentage of the total non-managed 
Paes in group constitute only 44.9 per cent”. 
(ibid) 

Table III indicates that the number of managed 
companies in the 33 major industrial houses had 
declined substantially by the time the D-day came 
Out of 978 companies in these houses altogethe 
only 82 were under managing Agency that is, abou 
8 per cent. In some individual houses, however, 


Table II 
HOUSE-WISE DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF 


(i) Managed Cos. regduls 26 as% of total managed companies 
(ii) Non-managed Cos. regd u/s 26 as % of total non-managed Cos; 
ili) Managed Cos rega u/s 26 as % of total no. of companies in the grou 
p 
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S. No. Group Managed cos. Non-managed cos Managed cos regd u/s 
regd u/s 26 as% u/s 26 as % of 26 as % of total no. 
of total No of cos total non-managed of cos in the group 
` in the group cos in the group 
X2 x3 x4 
1. Walchand 50.0 47.83 48.15 
2. Andrew Yule 100.00 64.00 67.86 
3. Shri Ram 50.00 15.79 21.74 
4, B. Heilgers 50,00 31.48 32.14 
5. Birla 71.40 26.37 14.81 
6. ACC 60.00 50.00 60.00 
7. Tata 66.70 13.46 18.97 
8. C. V. Naidu 100.00 33.33 38.46 
9. Sarabhai ` 50.00 60.00 59.26 
10. L&T 60.00 71.43 66.67 
11. K. Lalbhai 100.00 100.00 100.00 
12. Martın Burn 25,00 5.26 10.00 
13. Ruia 100.00 60.00 62.50 
14. Seshasayee 25.00 33.38 30.77 
15. S. Nagarmull 100.00 6.12 7.07 
16. Thiagaraja 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Total 1108.10 718.40 738.40 
Mean: 69.256 44.900 46.150 
Standard deviation: x2=26.52 x3=28.83 x4=28.64 
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the percentage was still quite high. The Kirloskar 
had the highest with 46.67 per cent companies in 
the group under Managing Agency; Larsen & 
Toubro had 41.67 per cent; Birlas 37.04 per cent; 
Wadias 33.3 per cent; and Seshasayae 33.77 pər cent. 

This limited inquiry shows that the abolition of 
the Managing Agency system did not create a vacuum 
in Corporate management. Also, the implementa- 
tion of the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Prac- 
tices Act 1969, was not necessarily made difficult 
because of any formal proof of concentration. 
Managing Agency was certainly the result and not 
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the cause of concentration. The art and techni- 
que of running business, remaining as it is, 
neither is thera any change in greater profes- 
sionalisation nor in the overt performance of the 
companies which used to be managed by Managing 
Agents before the abolition of the system. Perhaps 
this is only what was expected. The abolition of 
the system of Managing Agency was the culmination 
of more than a decade’s deliberations about which 


the corporate sector was fully aware and was per- 


haps preparing itself to face the new situation creat- 
ed by the abolition of the system. 


Table IH 


House-wise distribution of: (i) Managed Companies; (ii) Managed Companies regd u/s 26; (iii) Non-Managed 
cos regd u/s 26 : 


/ 








S. No Group No. of cos. Total No. Group-wise Managed Non-managed 
in the ofmanaged no. ofcos. companies companies 
Group companies regd u/s 26 registered registered 
u/s 26 u/s 26 
1. Walchand 27 4 13 2 11 
2. Andrew Yule 28 3 19 3 16 
3. Sri Ram 23 4 5 2 3 
4. Bajaj i 20 1 1 — 1 
5. Bird Heilgers 56 2 18 1 17 
6. Birla 189 7 28 5 23 
7. ACC 5 1 3 1 2 
8. Tata 58 6 11 4 7 
9. G.V. Naidu 13 1 5 1 4 
10. Gillender Arbuthnot 20 1 10 — 10 
11. JKS 43 J 15 — 15 
12. Kirloskar 15 7 3 3 — 
13. R.K.. Kanoria 20 1 — = — 
14. Sarabhai 27 2 16 1 15 
15. Thapar 49 1 — = = 
16. Killick 17 2 1 = 1 
17. D.C. Kothari 15 3 = = = 
18. L&T 12 5 8 3 5 
19, L. Lallbhai 19 1 19, 1 18 
20. Mahendra & Mahendra 17 J 7 — 7 
21. Martin Burn 20 4 2 1 1 
22. N Wadia 9 3 = =s Ea 
23. Y. Ramkrishna 10 2 — = os 
24. Ruia 16 1 10 1 9 
25. Sahu jain ‘27 3 — — = 
26. V. R.Naidu 7 1 1 MS oy — 
27. Sashasayee 13 4 4 1 3 
28. Shaw Wallace 20 4 1 1 ae 
29. Soorajmull 99 1 7 1 6 
30. TVS 20 1 19 — 19 - 
31. Thiagaraja 31 1 31 1l 30 
32. S. Pallonjee 23 2 — Sa pes 
33. Talukdar Law 10 1 — 1 1 
Total 978 82 257 35 224 
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Malacca 
Straits 


B. S. K. GROVER 


He straits of Malacca and 
Singapore which have become 
the busiest water-way in South- 
East Asia in recent years, and for 
long’ considered an international 
waterway, threaten to develop in- 
to another tension spot of South- 
East Asia. 

The present tension emanated 
from the decision of the Govern- 
ments of Malaysia and Indonesia 
to extend their territorial waters 
to 12 miles. Except for a short 
midway stretch, the Straits are 
nowhere wider than 24 miles. 
The territorial waters of the two 
Governments overlap at a num- 
ber of places. 

The freedom of navigation 
through the 300 mile funnel 
shaped waterway, the shortest 
route between the Indian and 
the Pacific Oceans, and the right 
of the big powers to send their 
naval vessels through the Straits 
without first securing the per- 

The author is a Lecturer in the 
Department of Political Science, Uni- 
versity of Jodhpur. 
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mission of indonesia and Malay- 
sia, are the main issues involved 
in the dispute. The Straits 
which link the Indian Ocean with 
the South China Sea and the 
Pacific lie between the Indonesian 
Rhio Archipelago and Singapore. 

Indonesia and Malaysia for- 
mally staked their claims to the 
Straits when they, in a statement 
signed on November 16, 1971, 
raised the claim that the Straits 
of Malacca and Singapore are 
not international Straits while 
they fully recognize their use for 
international shipping in accor- 
dance with the principle of in- 
nocent passage. Singapore, which 
also participated in the delibera- 
tions only “took note” of this 
stand without endorsing it. This 
unilateral declaration of soverei- 
gnty over the Malaccan Straits 
by Indonesia and Malaysia caused 
a flutter in the maritime circles. 

The dispute has assumed 
alarming proportions because on 
April 5, 1972, Indonesia served 
a notice on all maritime powers 
to notify in future either Malay- 
sia or Indonesia before any of 
tbeir warships use the Malacca 
Straits. The Indonesian Naval 
Chief of Staff, Admiral R. Sudano 
has further warned that “our 
armed forces will attack any 
foreign submarine entering Indo- 
nesian territorial waters without 
permission, because it means a 
violation of Indonesia’s soverig- 
nty”. On the other hand, almost 
every maritime power except the 
People’s Republic of China, is 
opposed to the Malaysian-Indone- 
sian claim of sovereignty over the 
Straits. 

Japan, which uses the water- 
way more than any other South- 
East Asian nation, is greatly per- 
turbed over the decision of the 
littoral status. The Japanese 
Foreign Minister, Takeo Fakuda 
said: “Japan viewed with con- 
cern the Indonesian and the 
Malaysian move to control the 
Malacca Straits”. While formal- 
ly rejecting the Indonesian- 
Malaysian claim, he told the 
Diet that Japan would insist on 
the principle of free passage 
through the Straits as Japan 
viewed it as an international sea 
lane. Japan’s interest can be 
easily appreciated, since its ships 
form the largest single group of 


those traversing the Straits. 
About ninety percent of its oil 
supplies are brought by its giant 
tankers from the Arab oil-fields 
through this water-way. Malay- 
sian-Indonesian action in prohibi- 
ting the passage of warships, 
super-tankers and other merchant 
vessels of over 2,00,000 tons 
through the Straits would mean 
higher transport costs because 
the other available route, round 
the Indonesian Archipelago, ie 
long and circuitous. Instead, ths 
Japanese have been seeking the 
co-operation of interested states 
in dredging the Straits to make 
them safe for bigger tanker. The 
Indonesians and the Malaysians 
have not evinced much interest 
in the proposal. They argue that 
deepening the Straits for use by 
super-tankers would increase the 
chances of pullution, thereby 
affecting the fishing industry, for 
an accident to a big oil tanker is 
enough to make the beaches 
unusable. 

The Soviet Union also is not 
prepared to accept the Indone- 
sian-Malaysian claim on the 
Straits. Early in March, 1972, 
the Soviet Ambassador to Japan, 
Mr Oleg Troyanovsky reiterated: 
“The Soviet Union considered 
the Malacca Straits to be an in- 
ternational waterway which must 
be kept open for free passage by 
foreign ships”. The Soviet ships 
would need to make costly de- 
tours of several thousand miles— 
as would the Japanese—to reach 
the Indian Ocean, if these were 
prevented from using the Malacca 
Straits, 

The USA too has insisted on 
the right of free navigation for 
her warships through the Straits. 
Kuala Lumpur, however, has very 
recently rejected the United States 
claim to unhindered freedom of 
passage through the Straits. In 
this connection, it is worthwhile 
to recollect that the United States 
opposed the measures initiated 
by the Canadian Government in 
April, 1970, which aimed to 
extend national jurisdiction on the 
high seas with a view to control- 
ling pollution, fishing and navi- 
gation and extending territorial 
waters to 12 miles. It said in a 
statement on April 15, 1970: 
“International law provides no 
basis for these proposed unilate- 
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ral extensions of jurisdiction on 
the high seas and the USA can 
neither accept nor acquiesce in 
the assertion of such jurisdic- 
tion.” 

On April 25, 1972 Britain, too, 
repudiated the Indonesian-Malay- 
sian claim and has reiterated 
that the Straits of Malacca con- 
stitute an international water- 
way and the ships of the nations 
should be given ‘unhindered 
passage” through it. 

India, while closely watching 
the developing controversy over 
the Straits of Malacca, has not 
so far taken any public position 
on the issue. However, as a 
nation with vital trading and 
maritime interests, India would 
very much like to have unhinder- 
ed freedom of navigation through 
the Straits. But it will be ex- 
tremely sensitive in adopting any 
posture that would appear as 
openly rejecting the interests of 
developing nations like Malaysia 
and Indonesia. 

Singapore as a littoral State, 
has not rallied wholeheartedly 
behind Indonesia and Malaysia. 
It is not in the interest of Singa- 
pore to place restrictions on in- 
ternational shipping passing 
through the Straits. The impor- 
tance of Singapore, one of the 
world’s largest port, will decline 
if the traffc that now passes 
through the Straits shifts to the 
Makassar and Lamlak Straits as 
proposed by Indonesia. Besides, 
both Malaysia and Indonesia are 
envious of the entrepot trade 
that Singapore has enjoyed. To 
contain Singapore, Malaysia is 
developing Port Klang and In- 
donesia Tjilatop (on the southern 
side of Java) to cater to the grow- 
ing Japanese-Australian trade. 
In view of this, Singapore’s 
Foreign Minister Mr Rajaratnam 
said: “We believe this lane 
should be freely accessible to all 
nations without discrimination. 
He urged restraint on all sides 
and said ‘the real problem 
could well be lost sight of once 
the question of the Straits of 
Malacca and Singapore is diver- 
ted by cold war considerations”’. 

The People’s Republic of 
China has come out in support 
of Indonesia and Malaysia, Chi- 
na’s Hsinhua news agency said: 
“The Soviet Government recently 
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raised in collusion with the Sa- 
to‘s Governmeat the absurdity 
that the Straits of Malacca should 
be internationalised, aiming at 
interfering in the affairs of the 
Straits and encroaching upon the 
sovereignty of the Stateson both 
sides of the Straits”. According 


to Peking, the move was part of - 


the wider strategy to “build up 
navel hegemony in the vast area 
from the Black sea, the Indian 
Ocean, the west Pacific to the sea 
of Japan. China has a stake in 
nations being given the maximum 
control over adjoining seas. She 
has staked her claims on Sen- 
kaku islands now being held by 
the United States. 

Indonesia and Malaysia have 
repudiated all efforts which deny 
them control over the Straits. 
The Foreign Minister of Indo- 
nesia, Mr Adam Malik has said 
“The Russians can say whatever 
they wish but we will stick to our 
view...we do not agree to the 
internationalization of the Stra- 
its.’ Malaysia has affirmed its 
support for the Indonesian stand. 

But the current dispute over 
the status of the Malacca Straits, 
is very much a question of terri- 
torial limits. There is no uni- 
formity in international practice 
as regards the extent of territorial 
waters. It varies from three miles 
to two hundred. The older mari- 
time powers like the UK, the 
USA, Japan, Australia,and France 
adhere to three-mile limit, while 
USSR, India, Iran, Canada, Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, Bulgaria, 
Ghana, Tanzania ete follow the 
12-mile limit. The 200-mile limit is 
claimed by the Latin American 
countries like Chile, Peru, Ecua- 
dor and Ei Salvador. 

The status of the Straits can- 
not be discussed in isolation, since 
there are more than 100 other 
waterways whose status will have 
to be settled now that many coun- 
tries favour extension of their 
territorial waters to 12 miles or 
more. 

The legal issue involved in 
the present case is whether by 
unilaterlal action riparian States 
can convert an international 
strait into their own territorial 
waters. It was stipulated in the 
Geneva Convention on the Terri- 
torial Sea, 1965, (vide Article 16, 
Clause 4) that ‘* there shall be no 


suspension of the innocent passage 
of foreign ships through Straits 
which are used for international 
navigation between one part of 
the high seas or the territorial 
of a sea of a foreign state”. 
The principle of free navigation 
is recognised in the case of Straits 
of Gibralter, the Magellan Straits 
the Dover and the Baltic Straits. 

The Montreux Convention of 
July 20, 1936, provided for free- 
dom of passage and navigation 
for ships of all nations through 
the Straits of Dardanelles and 
Bosphorus. 

Under customary international 
law, as enunciated by the inter- 
national Court of Justice in the 
Corfu Channel Case (J C.J. Re- 
ports,1949, p4) both merchant 
ships and warships have, unless 
otherwise prescribed by treaty, 
a right of free passage “through 
straits used for international 
navigation between two ports of 
the high seas without the previous 
authorisation of a coastal state, 
provided that the passage is inno- 
cent. Unless otherwise presori 
in an international convention, 
there is no right for @ costal 
state to prohibit such passage 
through straits in time of peace”. 

In view of this decision, 
it may not be an acceptable 
proposition that individual na- 
tions may be allowed to control 
previously used international 
channels. The Soviet Union, 
has ignored the Indonesian de- 
mand that the foreign naval ves- 
sels passing through the Straits 
of Malacca should first inform 
either Indonesia or Malaysia. 
The Soviet vessels have been sail- 
ing through without informing 
either Kuala Lumpur or Djakarta 
since the two Governments staked 
their claim in November, 1972. 

A firm solution to the dispute 
may have to be worked out at 
the United Nations Laws of the 
Sea Conference to be held at 
Stockholm, in April, 1973. It is 
clear that disputes concerning 
the limits of territorial waters, 
narrow straits, etc will need 
prompt attention. The nations 
of South-East Asia should guard 
against the possibility that this 
dispute may not lead to the ero- 
sion of goodwill and harmony 
among the nations of the re- 
gion. 
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How 


Green is 
Green 
Revolution 


CHANGING STRUCTURE OF 
AGRICULTURE IN HARYANA 
(Report prepared by the Haryana 
Agricultural Project Team, Eco- 
nomics Department of Punjab 
University 1972) 


ProtLowme Deniel Thorner and 
wolf Ladjensky a school of 
agricultural researchers and 
policy-makers has emerged which 
claims that the so-called Green 
Revolution, quite apart from 
its impact on output trends, 
has also become the catalyst of 
developing agricultural capitalism 
in India, Unfortunately, most 
contributions on this thesis in- 
cluding those by Thorner and 
Ladjensky—have been based 
only on what may be regarded as 
casual empiricism. Recently how- 
ever, one finds some attempts at 
a scientific analysis of the new 
deve'opments in Indian agricul- 
ture. The present report is one 
such attempt. 

Scientific studies of develop- 
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ing agricultural capitalism can be 
of two types. One is a micro-study 
at the village level which takes all 
households in the village for its 
domain. Such a study would 
identify the various classes, the 
relations of production and the 
historical process called ‘differen- 
tiation of the peasantry’. In the 
main, this type of work is a 
historical study rather than an 
econometric exercise. 

The present work is of the 
other type that is a macro-econo- 
mic study using the sampling 
technique of the complete enu- 
meration procedure. Even for 
these macro-studies a geographi- 
cal domain larger than a State 
would probably preclude useful 
generalisations, given the region- 
al disparities in India. Such 
macro-economic studies are pri- 
marily econometric exercises 
where the behaviour of some 
crucial variables relating to the 
agriculture is analysed using time- 
series and cross-section data. 

In the present study the sam- 
pling technique and only cross- 
section data have been used. The 
unit of observation is the house- 
hold: 865 households are selected 
from 100 villages of Haryana 
using a two-stage stratified- 
random sampling procedure. For 
analytical purposes these house- 
holds have been classified into 
five size-groups of operational 
holdings. 

The five groups have been 
named after some Marxian agri- 
cultural classes. Economists 
should avoid this convention 
because it leads to the erroneous 
interpretation of arbitrary quan- 
titative gradations as qualitatively 
distinct Marxian economic classes. 

The first half of the book 
highlights the disparities between 
different groups in terms of out 
put, income, employment and 
consumption. It appears that at 
one end 27.6 percent of the 
cultivators till only 7.6 per cent 
of cultivated area as compared 
to the largest 6.5 per cent using 
up as much as 20.8 per cent of 
cultivated area at the other end. 
This alarming disparity also 
reflects itself in the income and 
consumption patterns. More 
than half the cultivators do not 
earn enough even to meet their 
abysmally low consumption ex- 


penditure. 

Consumption patterns are, as 
expected in a poor country, 
heavily biased towards necessaries, 
and income elasticities are low. 
Consumption propensities also 
decrease as one moves from 
lower to higher  size-groups. 
Comparisons have also been made 
between “progressive”, farmers 
who use the new inputs and “non- 
progressive” farmers who do 
not. This is a useful yardstick 
of the effects of the “Green Re- 
volution”. It turns out that in 
all size-groups the progressive 
farmers earn additional incomes 
ranging from 30 per cent to 90 
Per cent, Consequently, in each 
group the progressive farmers 
S more on consumption and 
the consumption pattern is also 
similar, but their consumption 
propensities are lower. This is 
interesting because it indicates 
that the capitalist-minded far- 
mers tend to save more. 

The results on consumption, 
Fowever, should be treated ‘very 
cautiously since almost half of 
consumption is home-produced 
and much of the data is imputed. 

The latter half of the book 
has been devoted to two parti- 
cularly important indicators of 
capitalist development from the 
factors of market that is capital 
formation, and landless labourers. 
Intergroup comparisons of gross 
fixed capital formation shows that 
the big farmers not only invest 
more in absolute terms but also 
deploy a proportionately larger 
Share of investment to “farm 
equipment” of the modern vari- 
ety. Similarly, comparing spro- 
gressive” and “non-progresive” 
farmers, the former invest more, 
in absolute and proportionate 
terms in farm equipment of the 
modern variety. Furthermore, the 
large progressive farmers can 
finance a larger proportion of 
their investment without incurr- 
ing debts. These features also 
conform to the expected situation 
in developing capitalist ag icul- 
ture, 

From the point of view of 
agricultural strategy, the chapter 
discussing the economy of the 
landless labourer class is parti- 
cularly illuminating. During the 
years of the “Green Revolution” 
the number of landless labourers 
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in Haryana has increased pheno- 
menally. Furthermore, their 
economic condition is still miser- 
able—incomes failing well below 
the minimum subsistence con- 
sumption expenditure. This gap 
is apparently met through loans 
at interest rates upto 22 per cent. 
But in the wake of changing 
production relations, employment 
and real wage rates have actually 
been increasing. In fact, landless 
labour household appear, by and 
large, to be better off than the 
smallest land operating peasant 
household. The unavailability of 
time series data is a handicap 
particularly in this section, but 
the authors have made good use 


of uneven regional development 
to compensate for this. 

In general, the macro-econo- 
mic approach that has been used 
suffers from some disadvantages 
compared to the microtype of 
study mentioned earlier. It can- 
not, for instance, analyse the 
relations arising in production 
or the proces of “differentiation” 
which is the basis of capitalist 
development in agriculture. On 
the other hand, the present ap- 
proach is a convenient method 
of gauging the changing structure 
of agriculture in terms of con- 
ventional economic variables, 
such as output, employment, 
investment and so on. 


The aralysis and methodology 
of the work leaves much to be 
desired. In particular the usual 
conceptual problems such as the 
imputed wage cost of family 
labour and the depreciation of 
capital have been treated rather 
lightly, while the rate of return 
on investment—an important 
variable in the present context— 
has been completely ignored. 
Nevertheless, the study remains 
one of the first contributions to 
the type of «conometric enquiry 
which is required for evaluating 
the impact of the “Green Revolu- 
tion” on our agricultural system. 


Sudipto Mundle 


STORM OVER TAMIL NADU (Continued from page 10) 


the demands and negotiate the 
terms of settlement on them. This 
has been denied to them, And 
DME. has forgotten the basic 
issue. This concerns the break- 
down in rural economy by the 
activities of the urban speculators 
who cheat at both ends—the pro- 
ducers and the consumers. It is 
one of intolerable indebtedness 
of the farmer to the system of co- 
operatives. Did the monopoly 
press examine why the Reserve 
Bank stopped cooperative loans to 
the farmers? If it cares to know, 
the aid is stopped because the 
co-operative loans in six cases out 
of ten are cornered by the private 
money-lenders inthe holy name 
of farmers! 

The problem can be extricated 
from politics. All that the DMF. 


Government has to do is to open 
a dialogue with the All-Party 
Action Committee which now 
provides a unified and centralised 
leadership to the farmers. To 
create a proper climate, the 
Government should release un- 
conditionally the 15,000 farmers 
it threw into jails in the last two 
months. It should release &,000 
odd political workers of the 
Opposition parties it jailed before 
during and after the Bandh. The 
Government should order a com- 
prehensive enquiry by a judge of 
the Supreme court or a judge of 
a neighbouring high court into 
Police firing. The Government 
and the ruling party are in the 
dock charged with violence on the 
Bandh day. Only a judge from 
outside the State can appear be- 


fore the aggrievej public as 
impartial. 

Instead of simplifying and de- 
fusing the issue, the DMK. is set 
on a collision course with unpre- 
dictable consequences for itself. 
As these lines are being written, 
it has threatend to observe Anti- 
violence day on July 15, as though 
others were responsible for the 
violence which was mostly due to 
the police resorting to the gun 
and the pistol and the goondas 
taking to supplant the traditional 
agents of law and order. This 
may provoke yet another instal- 
ment of terror and violence. In 
this event the DMK. has to blame 
itself for the end-product of “top- 
plemics” arising from its own 
actions. = 
July 9, 1972 
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PAKISTAN PERSPECTIVE AFTER SIMLA (Continued from Page 12) 


concerning the lives of the com- 
mon people. 

The real danger to peaceful 
relations in the subcontinent are 
likely to emerge mainly from 
the role of the two big 
powers, the United States of 
America and China. There is 
enough historical evidence to 
show that Chinese have been in- 
terested the least in the deve- 
lopment of democratic movement 
in Pakistan. In their blind ani- 
mosity- towards India and the 
Soviet Union and in their attempt 
to draw Pakistan under their 
own sphere of influence, the 
Chinese not only extended fullest 
support to various dictatorships 
in Pakistan but also tried to dis- 
courage opposition to it Chair- 
man Mao himselfis reported to 
have told Maulana Bhasint that 
“you are our friend and if at the 
present moment you continue your 
struggle against the Ayub Gov- 
ernment, it will only strengthen 
the hands of Russia, America and 
India. It is against our princi- 
ples to interfere with your work, 
but we would advise you to pro- 
ceed slowly and carefully Give 
us a chance to deepen our friend- 
ship with your Government....”’ 
(Quoted from ‘Pakistan: Military 
Rule or People’s Power’ by Tariq 
Ali). It is an interesting coinci- 
dence that Mr Tariq Alrs father 
Mr Mazhar Ali is now editor of 
Dawn and was a member of Mr 
Bhutto’s entourage. The uncon- 
cero of United States to the 
growth of democratic movement 





CPM 

But at the Congress, this p: s.- 
tion was assailed by many a 
. delegate. Some of them criticis- 
ed the leadership for equating the 
“revisionism” of the Soviet Cem- 
munist Party with the “left sect- 
arianism’’ of the Chinese Com- 


munist Party. The leadership in ' 


reply made it clear that the party 
will build a ‘‘third force” as bet- 
ween the two Communist parties. 
At the opening of the Congress, 
tbe isolation of the CPM was 
very much evident and Mr P. 
Sundarayya told the Press 
that the party had neither invited 
foreign delegates nor asked for 
messages from the fraternal part- 
ies in order to “avoid embarrass- 
ment to them” in the light of the 
division in the international com- 


sa 


in Pakistan is too evident to 
need any documentary support. 
It was Mr Nixon who as Vice- 
President played an important 
part in the conclusion of the US- 
Pakistan military pact in 1954, 
According to Salig Harison, 
Nixon then at a briefing describ- 
ed the military part as “an oppor- 
tunity to build a counterforce 
to Nehru’s neutralism in the 
Indian leaders own backyard” 
(Harcpar’s Magazine July 1966). 

The importance of the Simla 
Agreement is its emphasis on 
bilateralism. Though Mr Bhutto 
qualified his commitment to bila- 
teralism with a remark that ‘we 
are living in a very small world 
and it will be unrealistic to expect 
that we can put a curtain round 
the subcontinent and exclude the 
rest of the world’, progressive 
Pakistani intellectuals would like 
to believe that this is only an at- 
tempt by the President of Pakis- 
tan to reassure his donor-patrons 
that his attempt to befriend India 
would not be at the cost of his 
friendship with Washington or 
Peking. But tothe democratic 
forces in Pakistan, it is eviden: 
that any attempt to allow either 
USA or China to meddle in India 
Pakistan affairs or to agitate 
the issues outstanding between 
them at the United Nations and 
thus to give them an opportunity 
to play one against the other 
would harm the cause of peace. 
However, it is not completely 
ruled out that such an attempt 
might be made by these two po- 





wers. Many Pakistani newsme2 
believe that between Washington 
and Peking there has been some 
sort of a division of area of influ- 
ence in their common anti-Indian 
anti-Soviet postures. While the 
Chinese may attempt to create 
difficulties in Bangladesh by en- 
couraging groups opposed to 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and by 
whipping up anti-Indian feelings, 
the Americans are likely to use 
pressure to discourage the growth 
of a climate of peace in the West. 

In this context it is also neces- 
sary to be vigilant about the two- 
pronged sabotage which the Right 
Teaction appears to be planning 
in India. On the one hand Jana 
Sangh is attempting to whip up 
jingoist feeling by calling the 
Simla pact a slander, the Swatan- 
tra Party and a wing of the Ameri- 
can lobby is pressing for a freez- 
ing of the Kashmir question fora 
generation. While the Jana Sangh 
seeks to serve the imperialist in- 
terests by attempting to make a 
reasonable sett'ement difficult, Mr 
Piloo Modi would lıke the prob- 
lem to remain unsolved so that 
the imperialists may reactivate it 
whenever they want to create 
tensions in the subcontinent. 

The road which Simla has 
Opened up is undoubtedly hazar- 
dous The unity of the progressive 
forces in India, the strengthen- 
ing of democratic movement in 
Pakistan and the maturity of the 
people in the subcontinent are 


„the only reliable guarantee that 


these hazards would be crossed. 
July 10, [972 


IN DILEMMA (Continued from page 32) 


munist movement However the 
message of fraternal greetings 
from Korean, Rumanian and Cu- 
ban parties appeared to have given 
the leadership a shot in the arm. 

It appears that the party is 
not unanimous on this question. 
This was obvious from Sri B. T. 
Ranadive’s speech at the mass 
tally held at the conclusion of 
the six-day session at Madurai. 
He wanted the Indian working 
class to learn from neighbouring 
China as to how socialism was 
built in a backward country as 
against “bogus socialism” of 
Indira Gandhi. Even according 
to the CPM circles, it is not 
accidental that Sri Ranadive 
ignored the achievements of the 
other socialist countries particu- 


larly the 
Union. 

The CPM deliberations at 
Madurai showed that the Left 
adventurists in the party are not 
very effective but the party will 
have to contend with this trend 
as long as it moves in a direction 
that can provide some sustenance 
to the Left adventurists. The 
delegates, however, departed from 
Madurai with the slogan that the 
building of united front of all 
Left and democratic forces is 
necessary to defeat the ‘‘autho- 
ritarian one-party rule” of the 
Congress under Smt Indira 
Gandhi. Movement for fuller 
antonomy for the states will pro- 
vide allies to fight the so-called 
one-party rule. 
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I am convinced that the 
only .key to the solution of 
the world’s problems and of 
India’s problems lies in 
Socialism, and when | use 
this word I do so not ina 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however, 
something even more than 
an economic doctrine, ıı is a philosophy of life and as 
such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and 
the subjection of the Indian people except through 
Socialism 


Pemkot Nhan 
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Battle Lines of Tomorrow 


AS Parliament reassembles for 

the autumn session, politi- 
cal lobbies have started becoming 
active. Sri Vajpayee, bereft of effec- 
tive political issues to keep him 
in limelight, has chosen to court 
arrest in the desert sands of the 
Western frontier. Even Acharya 
Kripalani, immersed in senility, 
has appeared once again in the 
so-called Opposition conclave for 
planning the battle strategy in 
Parliament against the Simla 
Agreement. 

Smt Indira Gandhi is no doubt 
in a comfortable position since 
the overwhelming parliamentary 
majority that she commands, has 
no chance of being eroded by 
angry revolt inside the Congress 
Parliamentary Party over her 
agreement with Mr Bhutto. Nor 
is the Government required by the 
Constitution to get the Simla 
Agreement ratified by Parliament. 


In fact the Union Cabinet has 
already endorsed it and its signing 
by President Giri completes the 
process of ratification. 
Nevertheless, New Delhi has 
been keeping a watchful eye on 
what has been going on in Pakis- 
tan. For one thing, the flare-up 
over the language issue particu- 
larly in Sind has been gaining in 
intensity with every passing month 
since Mr Bhutto came to power 
last December. As there are quite 
a few other power-kegs in Pakis- 
tan today, it is but natural for 
perceptive observers in New Delhi 
to watch how Mr Bhutto is going 
to stabilise his position at home. 
The debate over the Simla 
Agreement ın the Pak National 
Assembly provides a significant 
indication of the fact that the 
overwhelming majority in Pakis- 
tan can no longer be whipped up 
into a frenzy for a war Wit 
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India. A new sense of realism 
born of the debacle into which 
the military junta had taken the 


ra 


country, seems to have dawned - 


upon a large section of the Pak 
public which had al! these years 
been fed with Hate-India propa- 
ganda. 

However, it will be within New 
Delhi’s rights to seek Islamabad’s 
explanation for some of the very 
irresponsible utterances made by 
some of Mr Bhutto’s Ministers— 
utterances which offend both the 
letter and the spirit of the Simla 
Agreement. The Agreement, for 
instance, has clearly mentioned 
that the two Governments would 
continue the dialogue for “a final 
settlement of Jammu and Kas- 
mir” question. And yet, at the 
same time, responsible Govern- 
ment spokesmen in the Pak 
National Assembly spoke in bell- j 


cose language about Kashmir 
which goes against the Simla 
Agreement. 


Similarly, while the Dawn— 
no insignificant organ of public 
opinion in Pakistan—has urged 
upon Mr Bhutto to come to an 
understanding with Bangladesh, 
there was hardly any official indi- 
cation in his Government’s per- 
formance in the National Assemb- 
ly to suggest that re-thinking 
would start on the subject after 
Mr Bhutto’s understanding of it 
in Simla. Some of the reports in- 
dicate that the first initial round 
of contact might take place dur- 
ing Sheikh Mujib’s current visit 
to London for medical treatment, 
which will be taken advantage of 
by a representative of Mr Bhutto 
to sound the Bangladesh Prime 
Minister. 

It isnot that Mr Bhutto can 
expect very smooth sailing only by 
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the act of recognition of Bangla- 
desh. He will have to deal with 
Sheikh Mujibur Rehman with 
wisdom and circumspection. The 
trial of the guilty POWs by the 
Bangladesh Government cannot 
be just wished off, and it is on 
this question that Mr Bhutto 
would have to face a tough cus- 
tomer in the Bangladesh Prime 
Minister. 

It is possible that a section of 
opinion im Mr Bhutto’s close cir- 
cle may be banking on the calcu- 
lation that his patrons in London 
and Washington can put sufficient 

ressure on Dacca to give up the 

idea of a war crimes trial. What 
they seem to overlook is that in 
these six months since his return 
from Pak prison, Sheikh Mujib 
has made innumerable commit- 
ments to his people that the Pak 
Armymen guilty of genocide 
would not go unpunished; and 
Sheikh Mujib is the last person to 
lose mass support, particularly 
at a time when his adversaries 
from Maulana Bhasani down- 
wards are trying to grab every 
possible issue to attack him. 

It is in this complex background 
that New Delhi will have to pre- 
pare for the next round of Indo- 
Pak meeting to prepare for the 
porjected Second Summit. The 
broad agenda for such a prepara- 
tory meeting was laid down at 
Simla as the Agreement itself 
mentions that “the representatives 
of the two sides will meet to dis- 


cuss further the modalities and 
arrangements for the establish- 
ment of durable peace and nor- 
malisation of relations”. Preced- 
ing the Simla Summit, the off- 
cial-level meeting at Murree was 
headed by Sri D. P. Dhar. How- 
ever, the Simla Agreement men- 
tions that “the representatives of 
the two sides” would have to meet, 
and since representatives need 
not be officials, but more aptly 
Ministers, it would be in the fit- 
ness of things if Smt Gandhi 
chooses one of her Cabinet col- 
leagues this time to undertake the 
pre-summit | exercise—provided 
ofcourse, Mr Bhutto, on his part, 
reciprocrates at that protocol 
level. i 

All this will require very 
thorough preparations on the 
part of New Delhi in the next few 
weeks, because the next round of 
the Indo-Pak talks will have to 
deal with very intractable issues 
such ag Kashmir and the settling 
of the frontiers for a durable 
peace—not only territorially but 
politically as well. Fireworks by 
the opponents of the Simla Agree- 
ment can have only nuisance 
value; more challenging is to 
build the edifice of peace in the 
subcontinent. 


T home, the challenges are 
forbidding. The economic 
situation ig not going to be easy 


And with it comes the 
political question of retaining 
mass support. Many palliatives 
are in the air;for instance, the 
idea of an apex body for the sup- 
ply of essential commodities for 
the most needy sections of so- 
ciety. But such measures in 
isolation from a general shake- 
npor the economy itself—under- 
taken through a massive devel- 
opment programme— cannot take 
the Government far. 

Some of the recent measures 
and some more likely to come 
up in this session of Parliament 
have positive features; such as 
the JISCO take-over, the Steel 
Holding Company, the Amending 
Bill on the Company Law, or 
the one meant to diffuse news- 
paper ownership. However, the 
touchstone of the Government’s 
earnestness to do some good for 
the sections of the community 
economically most hard hit, is 
not provided by any of these 
measures. 

The call for self-reliance has 
a wide mass appeal in a nation 
nurtured in anti-imperialism. But 
few steps have been taken so far 
to disciple the economy for 
this rigorous perspective of do- 
ing without hard-currency aid. 
At the same time, neither the 
Government nor the political 
leadership has cared to spell out 
through mass campaigns what 
major steps have to be taken in 
the sphere of revamping the 
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economy, and what these would 
mean in terms of tightening the 
belt of the affluent section of the 
people, which alone can un- 
leash mass enthusiasm for a 
nationwide drive to forego many 
n the available amenities of to- 
ay. 

It isin this background that 
one has to find out whether Smt 
Gandhi is seriously considering 
the question of streamlining her 
own Govornment. Last week’s 
Cabinet changes have only mar- 
ginal significance. All the dead- 
wood is not chopped off with 
the removal of Sri Hanuman- 
thayya and Sri Moinul Haque 
Choudhury Nor can it be said 
that Sri Subramaniam’s power of 
mischief in distorting the course 
of development has completely 
gone with his very reluctant mi- 
gration from the Planning to the 
Industrial Development Ministry. 
In fact, one is left to wonder 


why Sri Subramaniam should be 
regarded as indispensable for the 
Cabinet at all. The last of the 
three musketeers who brought 
the economy to the yerge of mort- 
gaging it to the World Bank in 
the dark days of 1966, Sri Subra- 
maniam can hardly be accused of 
having changed his World-Bank 
identity. There are Ministers 
who may not be effective as ad- 
ministrators, but they are retain- 
ed because of the political weight 
that they carry both nationally 
and in their respective States. 

On this score, too, Sri Subra- 
maniam’s standing 1s almost that 
of a non-entity. His political 
weightlessness is as widely expos- 
ed as his phoney ideas of econo- 
mics and planning. Smt Gandhi 
has certainly done no justice to 
the importance of Science and 
Technology by letting Sri 
Subramaniam fetain charge of 
these. After all, a Cabinet port- 
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folio is not a_lollipop meant to 
sop whimpering children. 

The induction of Sri D. P. 
Dhar as the new Planning Minis- 
ter and Sri T. A. Pai as the 
Railway Minister is welcome. 
Both will have to stake their entire 
reputation for competence to 
clean the Augean stables in which 
their predecessors have left these 
two important Ministries. At € 
different level, Sri Gujral’s re 
turn to the Ministry of Informa- 
tion and Broadcasting will help 
to clear the mess in which Smt 
Satpathy left it; it was only an 
extraordinary stroke of rare good- 
luck that political developments 
in Orissa provided her with the 
much-needed opportunity to shift 
from New Delhi. 

Smt Gandhi is believed to be 
ruminating over the question of 
a large-scale reshuffle of her 
entire Council of Ministers. This 
is as it should be. There has 
been far too many stop-gap 
appointments while major deci- 
sions have necessarily to be 
shelved. Without minimising 
her undoubted mass popularity 
today, one cannot help getting 
the feeling that she has yet to 
build a team that is cohesive, 
powerful and undeviating in‘ad- 
hering to the pledges made to 
the electorate. There has so far 
been no effective means to enforce 
accountability of the Ministerial 
performances in our set-up. The 
Cabinet reshuffle therefore pro- 
vides ‘the nearest approach to 
such a test. $ 

With the potentialities for 
unprecedented difficulties facing 
her Government, Smt Gandhi 
can hardly afford to be compla- 
cent about the challenges that 
promise to come up, both at 
home and abroad, both political 
and economic. 

In this context, the mettle of 
her capacity for leadership will 
be largely tested by the manner 
and criteria by which she under- 
takes the task of Cabinet re- 
shuffle. For, this is no longer a 
question of distributing rewards 
or mollifying Pradesh or lobby 
pressures, but setting up an 
effective command that can fight 
and win the formidable battles of 
tomorrow. 

N. C. 
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Sadaat’s 
New. 

Style 
Horse-trading 


OBSERVER 


’ 


Ov May 30, Dr Kissinger 
briefing the American corres- 
pondents at Kiev on the ontcome 
of the Moscow Summit, dis- 
closed: “I know the Middle East 
was fully discussed. The degree 
of the understanding that was 
achieved will have to wait deve- 
lopment.” 

One day earlier, talking to 
the same group of US correspon- 
dents accompanying President 
Nixon, Kissinger had explained 
in Moscow: “Of course, this is 
a subject in which a great deal 
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depends on the parties concerned, 
and inwhich the possibility of out- 
side countries ig limited but, of 
course, both sides favour progress 
towards peaceful settlement.” 

The Moscow communique 
issued on May 29, 1972, declares: 
“In the view of the US and the 
USSR, the achievement of such a 
settlement would open prospects 
for the normalization of the 
Middle East situation and would 
permit, in particular, considera- 
tion of further steps to bring 
about a military relaxation in that 
area.” 

It is significant to note that 
as late as July 14, the joint 
Soviet-Egyptian communique on 
the conclusion of the ‘Moscow 
visit of Dr Aziz Sidky, the Prime 
Minister of Egypt, referred to the 
Security Council Resolution and 
added that “the Arab States have 
every reason to use all the means 
at their disposal for the liberation 
of Arab territories seized by 
Israel in 1967” and confirmed 
“their firnr intention to strengthen 
relation between the Soviet Union 
and Egypt in the political, eco- 
nomic, military and other fields 
in the interests of the Soviet and 
Egyptian peoples, in the interests 
of the common struggle against 
imperialism.” 

This was released almost on 
the eve of President Sadaat’s 
bombshell announcement asking 
for the withdrawal of the Soviet 
military advisers from Egypt. 

How to explain this apparent 
contradiction? To a large measure, 
this can be explained by the 
balance of forces prevailing with- 
in Egypt since Nasser’s death. 

Nasser as a non-aligned 
leader, did not rule out good 
relations with the USA. In 
fact, during the Suez War of 
1956, when Egypt had to fight 
Britain and France along with 
Israel, Cairo’s relations with 
Washington were notcool. hey 
worsened later when the World 
Bank refused to finance the 
Aswan project, and Moscow came 
out with generous support. From 
then onward, Nasser’s evolution 
towards a radical position, both 
at home and abroad, brought him 
very close to the Socialist world. 

But inside the Egyptian leader- 
ship, Sadaat represented what 
may be called the Right of the 


Centre, dnd Aly Sabry the Left 
along with the Left of the Centre. 
It was from this position that 
Sadaat started. Obviously, he 
has never had the towering per- 
sonal .stature of Nasser before 
Fis own people. After his coup 
in imprisoning Sabry and his 


group, Sadaat tried to play the 
horse-tfader in international 
politics. 


On the one hand, he pressed 
for more Soviet military aid with 
which to prepare for another 
round of armed confrontation 
against Israel. It was because of 
this persistent pressure that the 
Soviet Union to a large measure 
agreed to place the SAM missiles 
in the Suez Canal zone. While 
all this massive arms aid was 
being sought, Sadaat did very 
little to gear up Egypt’s defence 
on the principle of self-reliance. 
It was like Oliver Twist all the 
time asking for more from 
Moscow. 

The other aspect of Sadaat’s 
policy has been that he has been 
trying to press USA for a nego- 
tiated settlement in a manner that 
his own regime in Egypt is not en- 
dangered. The manner in which 
he handled the Roger Mission 
brought this out. Since then there 
has been a regular goings-on bet- 
ween Washington and Cairo, 
diplomatic links have not yet 
been restored. 

It is in this background that 
Sadaat interpreted the Moscow 
Summit in his own way. In his 
speech befor Egyptian Parliamen- 
tarians, army officers and mem- 
bers of the Arab Socialist Union 
in Cairo University on July 24, 
he openly said that for the Soviet 
Union “the West Asian crisis is 
not the number one problem but 
for us it is. Thus, our views 
differed as all friends differ.” 

As a probing mission, it is 
possible that Sadaat had sent his 
Prime Minister Sidky to Moscow 
asking fore more sophisticated 
arms, knowing fully well that un- 
der the Nixon-Brezhnevy Summit 
understanding the Soviet Govern- 
ment would not be ableto pour 
in more arms in Egypt as that 
would constitute a violation of 
the USA-USSR understanding 
which envisaged ‘‘consideration 


(Continued on page 42) 
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LAND CEILINGS AND 
CHIEF MINISTERS 


From 


Debate 
to 
Action © 


M.R.K. 


Tt Report of the Nine-Man 

Panel set up by the Congress 
President after the party leaders’ 
conference had given rise to hopes 
that the Centre might assert its 
authority in persuading the States 
to goin for a more progressive 
legislation than even the provi- 
sions of the Congress Election 
Manifesto. 

By suggesting a redefinition of 
the family and removing the dis- 
crimination between major and 
minor children, the Land Reforms 
Panel had, by a single stroke, 
sought to hit at the most 
glaring loophole for circumvent- 
ing the ceiling law. It wasa_ big 
advance on the Central Land 
Reforms Committee’s Report as 
well as the definition given in the 
Congress Election Manifesto. 
Most of the Congress Chief 
Ministers set their face against it, 
apart from the legal difficulties 
which Union Ministers Sri H.R. 
Gokhale and Sri C. Subramaniam 
advanced. For the Panel’s recom- 
mendation, the suggestion did 
not get the political support that 
it needed. 

_ Naturally, therefore, the Con- 
gress Working Committee and the 
Chief Ministers’ conference re- 
versed the Panel’s recommenda- 
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tions and restored the definition as 
the family as consisting of hus- 
band, wife and three minor child- 
ren. They allowed every adult child 
to be treated as a separate unit. 

The lessons of the Chief 
Ministers’ conference and the 
decision on ceiling as emphasised 
once again 18 obvious, namely, the 
extent of success in the battle 
against the vested interests is 
directly related to the volume of 
pressure which can be generated 
on the ground. The vested inte- 
rests especially in the agrarian 
sector influence all political 
parties including the ruling party. 

West Bengal isan eloquent 
illustration of this point. As 
has been pointed out by Sri 
S. P. Malik in one of his bril- 
liant papers on land policy. in 
India during the Fifth Five Year 
Plan, both in terms of quantum 
of land and its distribution after 
imposition of ceiling, West Bengal 
has recorded the highest advance. 
But as far as recording of share- 
croppers are concerned, it is only 
25 per cent mainly due to poor 
bargaining power of the sharecro- 
ppers. In the case of the former, 
there is at least a basic frame- 
work for operation on his record 
of rights,whatever might be its 
present status. 

The differences in public reac? 
tion voiced by Left leaders of 
Punjab and Andhra Pradesh 
to the Congress Working Com- 
mittee’s resolutions was also an 
eloquent proof of how the objec- 
tive conditions on the ground in 
different States mould and influ- 
ence the attitudes of political 
parties. Left leaders in Punjab were 
last week emphasising the positive 
aspects of the Congress Working 
Committee’s decision and under- 
lining the importance of protect- 
ing the land reform laws under 
the Ninth Schedule of the Consti- 
tution and the appointment of 
watch-dog committees at various 
levels. On the other hand, Left 
leadersin Andhra Pradesh felt 
that the proposed ceiling laws 
had been converted into a hoax 
and that landlord interests in the 
Congress and the State Govern- 
ments had finally prevailed. 

When ope recalls the reaction 
of the Left leaders to the question 
of lowering of procurement prices 
of wheat which was intended to 


end subsidy being paid to rich 
farmers, one is forced to come to 
the conclusion that the battle for 
land reforms and for securing the 
rights of the sharecroppers and 
the poor peasants has to be fought 
all along the line within the ruling 
party and perhaps within other Left 
parties also. The take-off point 
of all these struggles must be the 
battle against the bureaucracy for 
implementation of decisions which 
are publicly proclaimed. But the 
differences in public reaction in 
Punjab and in the southern States 
are reflections of differences in 
the sharpness of class antagonism 
in the rural areas in the two 
regions. 

It is interesting in this context 
to quote Beteille’s study on 
Tanjore in which he pointed out: 
“Today in the eastern talukas (1n 
Tanjore) the confrontation bet- 
ween landowners and labourers 
has acquired some of the text- 
book properties of. the class 
struggle. These two are virtually 
the only social classes, the tenants 
who elsewhere stand in between 
having been more or less elimina- 
ted. The landowners are cer- 
tainly heterogenous in terms of 
both cast and the amount of land 
and capital they owned or cont- 
rolled. But the labourers are re- 
markably homogenous economi- 
cally as well as culturally, being 
almost all Harijans. The two 
groups have in the years become 
Progressively conscious of mutual- 
ly antagonistic interests. Each 
has its own organisation, the 
paddy producers’ association in 
the former and the agricul- 
tural workers union in the other. 
The issues on which the two asso- 
ciations confront each other are 
simple and clear—higher wages 
and the conditions of work.” 

This situation does not exist 
in Punjab, Haryana or western 
Uttar Pradesh. Instead of the 
Organisation of agricultural 
labourers or of landless farmers 


coming up and growing, the 
rich peasants have not only 
organised themselves but have 


also been able to draw a section 
of the middle peasantry under 
their wing. The beneficiaries of 
land reforms, on the other hand, 
particularly the landless labourers 
and the sharecroppers, are weigh- 
ed down by crippling social and 
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economic disabilities. 

It is only in areas, which are 
not many, where they are cops- 
cious of the benefits flowing to 
them from land reforms, that 
they assert their rights. In most 
parts of the country, however, 
they continue to remain inarticu- 
late and unorganised. 

It is necessary to keep in mind 
that the ruling elites and the Gov- 


ernment in our country suddenly 


woke up to the urgency of land 


‘ reforms and the need to tackle the 


problem of rural unrest because 
of a series of violent incidents 
which shook the parties in all 
parts of the country during 
the late sixties. To that ex- 
tent, however misguided they 
might have been, the struggles in 
Naxalbari and Srikakulam and 
the “land grab” agitation launch- 
ed by various Left parties did 
, serve a useful purpose. ' 
The rural scene has somewhat 
mellowed down because of the suc- 
cessive good crops during the last 
few years. In the recent elections 
the massive majority which the 
Congress has secured in most of 
the State Assemblies has not in 
all cases injected an element of 
boldness in the State Governments 
to go ahead with the progressive 
land reforms programme. On the 
other hand, the affluent farmers 
have changed their tactics and 
instead of openly opposing 
land reforms measures a large 
majority of them have infiltrated 
into the ruling party and have 
sought to subvert it from within. 
The Land Reforms Panel ap- 
pointed by the Congress President 
appears to have accomplished a 
successful tactical manoeuvre by 
confronting the Chief Ministers 
with a scheme which was in some 
respects more radical than the 
Congress Election Manifesto. 
Faced with this pressure even the 
unwilling Chief Ministers had to 
agree to a framework which, at 
least in words, corresponds to the 
provisions of the Congress Elec- 
tion Manifesto. 
It will be erroneous and futile 
on the part of the progressive 
forces to engage only in the nega- 
tive job of deriding the Chief 
Ministers’ decision and the Con- 
gtess Working Committee’s con- 
sensus on the land reforms ques- 
tion. The battle for land reforms 
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has now entered into a phase of 
implementation from the phase 
of discussion. The progressive 
elements within and outside the 
Congress have a big challenge 
ahead of them. 

It consists in generating in the 
villages, talukas and the districts 
a big movement for implementa- 
tion of whatever decisions that 
have already been taken. This 
will require identifying the real 
beneficiaries of the decisions taken 
by the Chief Ministers, exercising 
vigilance at the time when legisla- 
tions in various States are enact- 
ed, to ensure that there are no 
attempt to distort the decisions, 
and also later keeping vigi- 
lance when implementation takes 
place. 

When the phase for distribu- 
tion begins, it will be the time to 
organise the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes to make 
sure that they do get priority in 
the matter of allocation of surplus 
land. However inadequate it may 
be, implementation of the deci- 
sions taken in regard to lowering 
of ceiling open up opportunities 
for rousing the political conscious- 
ness of the under-privileged in 
rural areas and for organising 
them in order to confront the 
direct or indirect onslaught by the 
rural rich with which the bureau- 
cracy by and large is in alliance. 

The decision that the amount 
of compensation payable for sur- 
plus land will be recovered from 
the allottees is also a point on 
which public opinion need to be 
built. It should be recalled that 
although landlordism has been 
abolished by State laws, the rent 
receiving interests could be abo- 
lished only on payment of com- 
pensation, which is ‘estimated 
at about Rs 606 crores and of 
which only half has been paid 
so far. i 

The rich farmers have acquired 
considerable benefits during the 
last few years because of the heavy 
investments mado during the Five 
Year Plan periods in the field of 
agriculture. They have been cir- 
cumventing the ceiling laws over 
the years and there is no justifica- 
tion to reward them further for 
this circumvention by providing 
for liberal compensation in the 
State laws. 

The struggle for effective im- 


plementation of lower ceiling 
laws can, in fact, be extended to 
biing into focus other aspects of 
land reforms which unfortunately 


. have been pushed into the back- 


ground because of the ceiling con- 
troversy. It should be recalled 
that the Fourth Plan document 
enumerated the various measures 
relating to land reforms which the 
State Governments were expected 
to take up. They are: 

(a) To declare all tenancies 
non-resumable and permanent 
(except in the case of landholders 
who are serving in the Defence 
Forces or suffering from specific 
disability). 

(5) Where resumption has been 
permitted and where applications 
have already been made, arrange- 
ments for quick dispogat of such 
applications; where there is likeli- 
hood of a large number of evic- 
tions as_a result of resumption, 
for further restricting it with a 
view to reducing the number of 
cases of resumption. 

(c) Regulation of “voluntary 
surrenders” and prohibiting land- 
owners from taking compensation 
for land at present " tenanted, and 
empowering the Government or 
local authorities to settle other 
tenants thereon. 

(d) Provision for complete 
security of tenure in respect of 
homestead land on which culti- 
vators, artisans and agricultural 
labourers have constructed their 
dwelling houses, $ 

(e) Implementation of legisla- 
tion relating to security of tenure 
to sub-tenants and ensuring that 
the provisions are not circumven- 
ted by the landlords. 

(f) Provision for penalty for 
wrongful evictions. 

(g) Strict enforcement of sta- 
tutory rights of rent payable to 
landlords by the tenants. 

(h) Conferment of rights of culti- 
vating tenants and sharecroppers, 
to hypothecate their interest in 
land for obtaining institutional 
credit and to make permanent 
improvements in land. 

(i) Complete the programme 
of conferment of ownership rights 
on tenants in respect of non- 
resumable areas to enable the 
cultivators to take more interest 
in the development of land. 

- (j) To prohibit creation of a 
tenancy in future and to permit 
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leasing only in special cases such 
as of a person suffering from dis- 
abilities or in case of a person 
joining the Defence Forces. 

(k) To review provisions in the 
existing legislations with regard 
to level of ceiling, unit of applica- 
tion, transfers and exemptions in 
the light of recent technological 
development and social require- 
ments, and expeditious implemen- 
tation of programme of imposition 
of ceiling and distribution of sur- 
plus land to the landless agricul- 
tural workers on a systematic 
basis. 

(D Expansion of consolidation 
of holdings of areas particularly 
under irrigation projects. 

(m) Removing the gap between 
legislation and implementation. 

It is obvious that much of this 
still remains to be implemented. 
Exploitation through extortionate 
rent continues in various parts of 
the county. Rent realised from 
tenants is very high in many 
areas, going as much as 50 per 
cent of the produce. ‘In some 
areas it goes even beyond this, 
up to 65 percent. What is signi- 
ficant, however, is that the rent 
as a proportion of the produce is 
going up particularly in areas 
where land is irrigated and is 
more fertile and where other deve- 
lopmental activities have taken 
place. 

The impact of the “green re- 
volution” and tension and trends 
generated thereby have already 
been studied by many experts. It 
is important to recall that the 
major tenurial changes in the 
context of agricultural develop- 
ment will, in all probability, be 
produced not by some disjointed 
programmes of land reforms but 
in response to the new generation 
seeds which the landlords are 
already finding profitable for self- 
cultivation. It pays to cultivate 
personal land that was formally 
leased out, especially as they can 
acquire credit and input which 
the small tenant cannot. 

This may lead to resumption 
under the garb of self-cultivation 
which is sanctified by land laws 
prevalent in some areas of the 
country. In areas not covered by 
new generation seeds, for perhaps 
70 to 75 per cent of the farm popu- 
lation (given allowance for some 
migration to the areas covered by 
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- is already prevalent in most o 
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new generation seeds), lower pri- 
ces for food output may render 
farming less profitable so that 
some drift from big, unequal 
owner occupancy to smaller 
tenants can be expected. As Sri 
Malik has pointed out, empiri 
cal evidences are available 
through evaluation studies which 
unmistakably show large-scale 
evictions of tenants thus accentu- 
ating insecurity. 

Most of the States where these 
studies have been undertaken by 
research scholars with the help of 
the Research Programmes Com- 
mittee, have shown the intensity 
of resumptions in the wake of the 
implementation of land reforms 
for the ostensible purpose of self- 
cultivation. This possibly ex- 
plains the decline in the extent of 
tenancy and possibly an in- 
crease in the off-the-record ar- 
rangements like sharecropping. 

The problem of sinara Opp 

the 
States. In States like West Ben- 
gal, Bihar and Orissa, share- 
cropping is fairly prevalent buf 
most of them are not recorded in 
the record of rights. A study of 
situation in Orissa reveals that 
till 1971, 21,021 intermediary in- 
terests out of 42,314 estates were 
claimed to have been abolished 
and compensation to the tune of 
Rs 6.94 crores have been paid so 
far to the ex-intermediaries. 

Jt is, however, well known that 
the practice of sharecropping 
(through Bhagchashi) is fairly 
prevalent in Orissa. Most of 
them are not recorded in the 
record of rights. On the other 
hand, the ceiling laws on agricul- 
tural holdings which were passed 
years ago could not be enforced 
due to writ petitions in the High 
Court. Many of the landlords 
who have got compensation for the 
abolition of landlordism not -only 
receive interest but also continue 
to enjoy land under sharecropping 
and those in their possession un- 
der various subterfuges for non- 
implementation of ceiling laws. 

The rural question has not been 
easy to solve in any country. In a 
vast country like India with diffe- 
rent conditions of soil, irrigation, 
climate, produce, marketable sur- 
plus and availability of inputs as 
also the different tenurial systems, 


the problem is undoubtedly com- 


plex. But a stage now appears 
to have been reached where or- 
ganisation of sharecroppers, land- 
less workers, agricultural labour- 
ers and small peasants could 
be encouraged not only to 
ensure implementation of the 
decision pertaining to lower- 
ing of ceilmg but for building up 
opinion on the entire spectrum 
of reorganization on rural society. 
These measures could be integra- 
ted into a radical land policy. 

Some of the Chief Ministers 
may be happy that they have suc- 
ceeded installing a more radical 
decision on the question of lower- 
ing of ceilings. But their plea- 
sure may be short-lived because 
not only with the decline of 
feudalistic and customary type of 
tenancy and its replacement by 
more exploitative and unsecured 
lease arrangements by wage lab- 
our give rise to new tensions, 
but also with the rising political 
consciousness the sharecroppers 
and tenants will increasingly re- 
sist any attempt to dispossess them 
from land. Onthe other hand, 
pressure will grow fora massive 
land distribution programme. 

It is pointed out that under 
the old ceiling laws about 2.36 
million acres were declared sur- 
plus out of which 1.58 million 
acres were taken possession of 
and 1.14 million acres distributed 
by various States. The lowering 
of ceiling is intended to take care, 
at least to some extent, of the 
problem of rural unemployment. 
The poor kisans may be slow to 
react to their miseries but expe- 
Tience in every country shows 
that once they start reacting it 
becomes difficult to contain 
them. 

The ruling elite in India in its 
own interest will be advised to 
faithfully implement the deci- 
sions taken at the Chief Ministers, 
conference so that the credibility 
of the Government and the Cong- 
Tess party is not undermined. But 
a bigger responsibility rests on the 
democratic and progressive ele- 
ments within and outside the 
Congress who must rise to the 
occasion and accept the challenge 
of mobilising the rural proletariat 
and the small peasants around 
the plank of a well-conceived and 
popularly explained radical land 
policy. (July 25) 
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Japanese Press 
and 

Control 

of 

Monopoly 


_ J. P. CHATURVEDI 


T= problem of protecting newspapers from the 

onslaught of business elements was recognised 
in Japan as early as in 1915. Lord Northcliffe had 
made an entry into the British press. Britain had 
become apprehensive of the impact of big money on 
newspaper production, and in 1920, The Times 
management had madea provision to restrict the 
transfer of shares of the paper. - 

But in 1915, the proprietors of Asahi Shimbun 
inserted a provision in its Articles of Association 
restricting transfer of shares to only those persons’ 
who were either original promoters of the Asahi or 
employees of the organisation. Later, in 1951, after 
the wat was over, this clause was incorporated in 
the Companies’ Act of Japan. The Japanese Com- 
mercial Code allows shareholding in joint stock 


This ig the third of a series of articles on control of press 
monopoly in different countries by the leader of the working 
journalists’ movement. The first two articles dealing with the 
situation in France and West Germany were published in 
Mainstream of June 17 and June 24, 1972, : 
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companies without discrimination. But the article 
relating to newspaper comsanies states: 

1. A Kabushiki-Kaisha Vsiz=t-stock company) 
whose object isto issue a daily n aper with a 
fixed title in which matters Telating to current events 
are published, may restrict the transfer of shares to 
a person who is related with the enterprise of the 
Kabushiki-Kaisha and who is approved by the Board 
of Directors thereof, notwithstanding the provisions 
of Article 204 of the Commercial Code (Law No. 48 
of 1899), 

2. The restriction of the transfer of shares in 
accordance with the provisions of the preceding para- 
graph shall be fixed by the Articles of Incorporation. 

oday Asahi Shimbun has the largest circulation 
of newspapers in the non-Communist countries. 
Only Pravda’s circulation exceeds that of Asahi Shim- 
bun. In fact, Asahi’s circulation is roughly about 
the circulation of all the daily newspapers of India. 
The restriction on the transfer of shares to only 
those who have been originally connected with the 
paper or who are employees, has not in any way 
caused disaster to the prosperity or reputation of this 
newspaper. There are other newspapers which are 
comparable in circulation and esteem to Asahi. 
Mainichi is one of them. That journal has also been 
transferred to employees and in away its transfer 
is supposed to be even greater than in the case of 
Asahi. The rules relating to transfer of shares in 
Asahi Shimbun Limited, as amended up to November 
10, 1953, state: 

Article 7: The shares of this company shall be 
made available for possession only by -those persons 
who are connected with the enterprises of this com- 
pany and approved of by the Board of Directors. 
When the shares of this company are to be trans- 
ferred, mortgaged or put in trust, it should have the 
approval of the Board of Directors. Those requesting 
transfer of name because of the transfer of shares 
are required to submit an application in the desi- 

ated form with the name of the transferee and 
/her seal impression to this company together with 
an application addressed to the Board of Diretors 
for agreement to transfer along with the share certi- 
ficate in the case of endorsement transfer, and along 
with the share certificate and also the certiftcate of 
transfer in the case of transfer by certificate. Those 
wishing transfer of name for reasons other than 
inheritance, amalgamation or transfer of shares, are 
required to affix papers testifying the reasons in 
applying according to the requirements mentioned in 
the foregoing article. These shares are thus under 
the Board of Directors and cannot be transferred to 
anyone against the policy of the paper. 
sahi newspapers were started by two gentlemen 
Mr Rhuehi Murayama and Mr Riichi Ueno, in 
January 1879, at Osaka. Within seven years this 
journal will be celebrating its centenary. To pro- 
vide for the association of the descendants of these 
two gentlemen, there is a provision in the company 
according to which Mr Nagaosa Murayama and Mr 
Seiichi Ueno have been designated as Shashu or chief 
of the company. This post is hereditary and their 
heirs, one each respectively, shall be entitled to 
succeed these posts. But the company is managed 
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by a Board of Directors elected in the General Body 
meeting on the basis of shares and they are, majority 
of them, employee nominees. When an Indian 
journalist visited the office.of Asahi. Shimbun this 
year, he was told by their employees that they allow 
their proprietors, that is, representatives of the 
original founders, to come to the company only on 
the day of the annual general meeting. Otherwise it 
is the employee directors who control the entire 
operations. 

A report of the Japan Newspapers Publishers and 
Editors Association states that a large majority of 
Japanese dailies are owned by joint stock companies. 
But the joint stock companies have not much capital 
because big business is not allowed to own the news- 
papers. Asahi Shimbun has.a paid up capital of only 
280 million yen while its annual revenue is More than 
20,000 million yen. Mainichi’s capital is 300 million 
yen while its annual revenue is near about 20,000 
yen. This is because the share capital is restricted 
to persons immediately connected with the press. 

According to a survey report, in 1957, 27 news- 
papers restricted share ownership to their own 
executives, officers, employees, their- relatives or 
persons with commetcial relationship with the res- 
pective newspaper companies. In 10 newspaper 
companies, such shareholders accounted from 80 to 
100 percent of-the total shareholders while in 16 
others, the ratio was 50 to 79 per cent. In other 
words, “within company shares” accounted for- more 
than a half of the total shares. In 60 of the 80 
companies surveyed, that is, in 75 per cent of the 
newspaper companies, the shares were within the 
compay and in these 75 pet cent companies more 
than half the shares belonged to original promoters 
and employees. Actually there are 75 newspaper 
companies which restrict the transfer of shares. This 
is permitted by the Companies Commercial Code. 
According to the Newspapers Publishers and Editors 
Association, this clause, “inserted at the request of 
newspaper industry, provides that newspaper com- 
panies may limit shareholders to persons connected 
with the company business and approved by their 
respectivé Board of Directors”. This provision, 
according to them, has been aimed primarily at 
safeguarding the freedom and independence of the 
newspapers. 

Japanese newspaper industry is the most advanc- 
ed from technical point of view in the world today. 
Although Mainichi has 80 million shares, the largest 
owner is Mr Ueda, the original promoter, who has 
control over two lakh shares, which is only 1.1 per 
cent of the total ownership. The rest of the shares 
are held by the employees of Mainichi. Mainichi is 
ranked by the Western world as one of the best 
Japanese newspapers which has been experimenting 
with offset printing, photo composing, tele-type 
setting and with a number of other modern techno- 
logical improvements. It has a circulation of six 
million copies. 

Even the newspaper proprietors nof belonging to 
these companies are fully appreciative of this deve- 
lopment in the Japanese press. There was a regional 
seminar on the “Freedom of press” organised by the 
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United Nations in Delhi on March 5, 1962. News- 
paper publishers from Japan participated in this 
Seminar together with newspaper, publishers from 
India, Australia, New Zealand, Taiwan, Thailand, 
Philippines, etc. When the question of monopoly 
control over newspapers was raised in this Seminar, 
the newspaper publishers of Japan complimented the 
patticipation of employees in the management of 
Japanese newspapers. The report of the Seminar 
said Monopolies and newspaper chains came in for 
examination and retention. It was shown that in 
one participating country India, seven or eight 
publishers control about half the news circulation 
of the country. From the economic point of view 
it was made clear that though in some instances 
better newspapers resulted from the corporation or 
chains through the free inter-change -of news and 
features, on the other hand, the concentration of 
power in the hands of afew members proved a 
threat to democracy and ultimatly right of the people 
to knowledge. The Seminar also noted the emplo- 
yees fies eae in mangement and’ in firm’s 
owners Examples were shown wherein original 
smployecs hold majority of shares in newspapers. 
In other cases, newspapers were owned by family 
groups, small ‘syndicates, privafe companies and by 
trading concerns whose primary concern was in the 
newspaper publication. In some of the highly deve- 
loped countries of this region (Japan) it was shown 
that employees shareholding and the appointment 
of employees to the Boards of Directors had been 
highly beneficial to the newspaper industry.” 

Thus it is clear that the diffusion of ownership 
among the employees of the newspapers have made 
the newspapers purposively effective and free. 
According to a recent UNESCO survey, Japan is 
second only to Swedenin per capita newspaper 
consumption. Its Newspapers are even better known 
than the Dagnes Nyheter of Sweden. Evidently, 
diffusion of ownership has not affected quality, inde- 
pendence or prosperity. 
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KERALA 


Storm 
Over 
Tution 


Fee 
Parity 


P. P. BALACHANDRAN 


Kaa seems to be once again 
setting tbe stage for another 
trial of strength between the State 
Government and the communal 
organisations—the private college 
managements—in the State, 
Thirteen years ago it was the 
unholy alliance of all these groups 
that fought a phoney “liberation 
struggle” against the then Com- 
munist Ministry led by Sri E.M.S. 
Namboodiripad. The Ministry 
tried to adopt a legislation with a 
view to restrict the rights of the 
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‘communal organisations. 


religious communities to run edu- 
cational institutions. The result 
was the toppling of the first-ever 
Communist Ministry in the coun- 
try. Thirteen years later, today, 
the same old forces have joined 
hands for a similar struggle 
against the present United Front 
Ministry. 

The main issue now is the 
unification of the tution fees pre- 
vailing in the Government and 
the private colleges. The State 
Government has directed the pri- 
vate college managements to lower 
the fee scales to the level of those 
existing in the Government col- 
leges. 

The private college manage- 
ments decided to retaliate. They 
shut down the colleges and or- 


‘ ganised “protection forces” for 


a physical confrontation if the 
Government used its powers to 
force them open. The Govern- 
ment, in turn, has proposed take 
over of the defiant managements 
and establish improvised colleges. 
But the private managements 
remain adamant. 

According to the latest reports, 
except those run by the Ezhava 
community and the Muslim Edu- 
cational Society, all other private 
colleges still remain closed. 
Thousands of students are wait- 
ing for admission, thousands who 
got admission are not sure of 
their future. The private manage- 
ments are keen on making ita 
minority issue, namely the en- 
croachment on the rights of the 
minorities guaranteed by the 
Constitution. In short, they are 
trying to give it a colour of ano- 
ther “crusade?” for which they 
appeal to the people to be pre- 
pared to make “great sacrifices.” 

Higher education in Kerala is 
almost entirely in the hands of 
Of a 
total of 117 arts and science col- 
leges in the State, having 163 lakh 
students, 104 arerun by these 
communal groups. Among these, 
58 colleges are owned by Chris- 
tian managements alone. The 
Nair Service Society runs 12 col- 
leges while the rest of the 34 
colleges are‘run by the Ezhavas 
and the MES. 

It all started as a social service 
voluntarily undertaken by the 
communities and, as such, was 
welcomed by the entire society.. 


One did not find fault with the 
Christian missionaries running 
schools and colleges with a view 
to meet the educational needs of 
the Christian Community. The 
same was the attitude when the 
NSS made efforts to help the 
Nairs in educating their children 
and the MES started colleges for 
the uplift of the Muslims. 

But soon enough the garb of 
voluntary social work was dis- 
carded and all these educational 
institutions turned into a 
lucrative business. High pres- 
sure business bred competition 
which brought in its wake cor- 
ruption and malpractice. 

One has to pay anything bet- 
ween Rs 3,000 to 12,000 for the 
appointment of teachers, and 
Rs 1,000 to Rs 5,000 for admis- 
sion to graduate and postgraduate 
courses. It also happens that a 
teacher is not paid his salary for 
months together since his appoint- 
ment. Once the teacher claims 
his salary, it goes without saying 
that he is dismissed with no 
explanation. i 

On top of all these is the un- 
reasonably high rate of tution 
fees charged from the students. 
This has roused the wrath of the 
students and parents and they have 
been clamouring for long that 
this disparity should go. But 
this turned out to be a cry in the 
wilderness. The private college 
management has become an 
establishment which no one dared 
to discipline—neither the Govern- 
ment nor the people. 

Any progressive measure in the 
field of education initiated by the 
Government is fought tcoth and nail 
by the private managements. The 
fate of the K.erala University Act 
can be cited as an instance. The 
Act empowered the Government 
to take over the control of the 
corrupt managements. The pri- 
vate managements rushed to the 
Supreme Court which invalidated 
the Act on the ground that it 
affected the minority rights. 

In the present case of unifica- 
tion of tution fees, at least one of 
the United Front partners shared 
the managements’ view. It even 
went to the extent of threatening 
to quit the Ministry, should the 
Government implement this 
“back-door policy” of curbing 
the “minority rights”. But later 
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it wag convinced of the correct- 
ness of the Government’s deci- 
sion in response to the 
demand, and decided to stand 
united in this prestige strug- 
gle. 

The private college manage- 
ments have taken the position 
that all the private institutions are 
invariably running at a loss. 
Whatever they receive as dona- 
tion by way of appointment and 
admission, is spent entirely on 
the maintenance of the colleges. 


They are prepared for a reduction . 


in tution fees provided the Gov- 
ernment enhances the rate of the 
grants-in-aid to the private col- 
leges. 

The managements have also 
complained that in 1971-72, the 
State Government had spent Rs 
3,00,86,000 by way of grants to 
105 private colleges with a 
strength of 1,41,214 students, that 
is, an average of Rs 213 per stu- 
dent. At the same time, the 
Government spent Rs 1,14,59,800 

_ on 12 Government colleges with 


i4 


popular, 


a mere 13,022 students, which 
means an average expenditure of 
Rs 637 per student. This, they 
say, is “utter nepotism” on the 
part of the Government and at 
this rate if the private colleges 
were to function, they could not 
but maintain the present rate of 
tution fees and keep accepting the 
“donations”. l 
The State Government’s stand, 
on the other hand, is that if it is 
to increase the grant, it must have 
a say in the appointment and ad- 
mission of teachers and students. 
It has proposed a committee 
comprising a nominee of the 
management, a Head of a Depart- 


“ment, a representative of the 


University nominated by the 
Vice-Chancellor, and a represen- 
tative of the Government to 
ensure that selection of staff is 
according to accepted norms. 


. The committee is expected to sub- 


mit two names foreach vacancy 
with the management making the 
final selection. Once the manage- 
ment complies with this, the 


not what 


Government is even prepared to 
pay the salaries direct to the staff. 
The managements refused the 
formula forthwith, dismissing it 
as a “vicious interference in the 
affairs of the private colle- 
ges”. 
The latest reports any how 
provide some evidence that the 
managements are releasing the 
gravity of the situation. They are 
willing to meet the Government 
across the table. On August 2 
they would be meeting the Gov- 
ernment with Janab Bafaki Than- 
gal, the President of the Muslim 
League, as the mediator. 
However, if the talks fail, it is 
feared, the alternative would be 
a trial of strength between the 
management and the Government. 
This will certainly not be in the 
interests of the people. They 
sincerely hope that a sense of 
wisdom and reason will prevail 
and the managements would not 
do anything to throw the State 
into the cauldron of political 
anarchism. 
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T™ Malaviya Committee which was set up in 
August last year to review the set-up and work- 
ing of the Oil and Natural Gas Commission sub- 
mitted its report to the Government in May 1972. 
But the Government released the summary of its 
Report to the press only on July 19. 

This seven-week gap between the submission of 
the report and the release of the summary showed 
the unwillingness of the Ministry of Petroleum and 
Chemicals to release this fortnight report which was 
unsparing in its criticism of not only the ONGC but 
also the Ministry. If the Prime Minister had not 
ordered the release of the Report, the publication 
of even this summary would have been possibly 
further delayed. 

Any worthwhile review of a public undertaking 
is impossible without an understanding of its inter- 
relationship with the Ministry. It is in the Ministry 
that the major investment decisions are made and 
the foreign exchange clearances are given. It is the 
Ministry that makes appointments to the top posi- 
tions. A review of the concerned Ministry was, 

' therefore, essential to the review of the ONGC. It 
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is surprising that a member of the Committee, Sri 
M.S. Pathak, should take an equivocal stand on the 
plea that “the criticism of the Ministry or of a pre- 
vious Planning Commission was neither necessary nor 
relevant”. Sri Pathak is not only a member of the 
Planning Commission but also the Chairman of the 
“Public Sector Action Committee” appointed by the 
Government to shoot the troubles of the public 
sector organizations in general. If this is the level . 
of hig understanding, then, God save the “Public 

Sector Action Committee’. Dr Ramaswamy’s dis- 

sociation from the criticisms of the Ministry is 

understandable. He is an official of the concerned 

Ministry and should never have been included in a 

Committee which was expected to do an indepen- 

dent review. 

Surprisingly, neither Sri Pathak nor Dr Rama- 
swamy has stated that the Committeé’s criticisms 
were wrong. They have merely sought to remain 
non-committal by marking their dissociation. They 
possibly forgot that if they dissociated from this 
review of the Ministry they had no other basis to 
support the Committee’s basic decision that the 
Commission should be above the Ministry. The 
Report bas examined all aspects of oil ex- 
ploration—the Perspective for oil Policy, Short- 
comings of ONGC, the changes necessary in explo- 
ration approach and methods of financing, the gaps 
in technology and equipment, the organisational 
structure suitable for oil exploration, radical changes 
in personnel policy, materials, management procedure 
etc. It is heartening to hear from the Committee 
that on “‘checking and re-checking the geological” 
opinions” it felt that the prospect of oil find within 
the country was quite bright. The Committee has, 
however, cautioned against placing all reliance on 
indigenous prospects and advocated a bold policy of 
exploration at home and abroad. : 

The economic, strategic and political significance 
of oil is well known. Yet, what often deters the 
Government from launching into vigorous oil ex- 
ploration is the uncertainty of return from invest- 
ment in this field. The Committee’s assessment of 
the returns from ONGC’s previous investments is, 
therefore, useful. It says: “On a review of the 
investment and return, we find that as against the 
Government’s investment of Rs 133.20 crores as 
equity and Rs 40.40) crores as loan, the ONGC 
generated a fund of Rs 102.83 crores up to the 31st 
March, 1972. Moreover, there remains a recover- 
able reserve of oil and gas valued at Rs 927.56 crores 
at currently recovered prices After deduction of 
the material operating costs (other than depreciation, 
interest), payment of royalties and sales tax, the net 
receipts from the balance of recoverable reserves is 
likely to be Rs 456.51 crores at current prices”. 
Besides, there is the ONGC’s share in reserves of 
Rustom field in the Persian Gulf. One feels that if 
the ONGC’s exploration approach had been more 
scientific, the assets would have been much higher. 

According to the Committee, the country’s stra- 
tegy for self-sufficiency in oil “should rest on five 
pillars (i) review of the country’s (onshore) sedimen- 
tary basins; (ii) comprehensive exploration pro- 
gramme for continental shelves; (iii) exploration 
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for oil abroad; (iv) emphasis on the production of 
synthetic oil; and (v) containment of oil demand by 
bitter utilisation of coal and other indigenously 
available reserves. ‘This is, to be sure, a sensible 
approach. : 

While we endorse the Committee’s recommenda- 
tion for combining overseas exploration with explo- 
ration at home, we would like to sound a note of 
caution. The Committee has stated: “Some foreign 
economists have warned that in view of the rising 
nationalist sentiments everywhere, there is no point 
investing money abroad. But it is our considered 
view that the situation can be different if we, from 
the very beginning, sympathise with the national 
aspirations of the host countries, develop true friend- 
ly relations and also give their people a correct 
picture of the level of risks that attend oil explora- 
tion”. Things may not turn out to be exactly as 
easy as that. The Committee is, however, correct 
when it says that “the risks would be lower if our 
investments are spread over many different regions 
of the globe”. 

Side by side with 


exploration for natural 


_ crude at home, efforts at producing for natural, 


crude and developing alternate (that is, non-oil) 
forms of energy, we should necessarily explore for 
oil abroad. The Committee has pointed to an 
additional benefit for overseas exploration. 
“Exposure to foreign technology and to foreign 
companies’ operational systems is essential for 
the growth of any industry but it is truer for oil 
exploration. Assessment of potential of a geological 
province comes best to the persons who have wide 
experience in many basins and can apply by analogy 
the experience and judgment gained elsewhere. 
Knowledge of depositional relationship in different 
basins abroad helps a better understanding of the 
basins at home.” ` 

In outlining the approach of oil exploration, the 
Committee has stated that “the aim of oil exploration 
efforts should be not only to discover oil accumula- 
tions but also to establish that a certain basin or its 
part has no commercial oil potential’. This obliga- 
tion to find the oil or prove the non-existence of 
commercial oil ina particular basin would require 
an “exploration strategy” for each basin. This would 
lead to specific studies, to more intensive search, more 
scientific debate, and attack from all angles. It is 
reported thatin ONGC’s many areas, exploration 
is continuing in a happy-go-lucky manner. This new 
approach would serve to make the exploration efforts 
more purposive. By way of emphasising this approach, 
the Committee has stated that drilling at each loca- 
tion must have a definite objective and each drill 
must be “followed up by a critical analysis of the 
‘hows’ and ‘whys’ of the results”. ‘ 

Reference to the impoitance of study of regional 
geology, to the debates in the early sixties in the 
Soviet Union about importance of regional geology 
to oil finding, the need for recognition of the value 
of hydrogeology are certainly interesting. What 
seems most interesting is the warning against con- 
tinued neglect of the non-marine sediments and 
the ancient sediments. It is learnt that in the ONGC 
leadership there is a prejudice against exploring in 
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\ 
the non-marine sediments. The examples of dis- 
coveries of large quantities of oil in China, on the 
other side of the Himalayas, and of the world’s 
largest gasfield (in the Netherlands) in the non- 
marine sediments should put heart into our oil 
explorationists. 

An observation of the Committee is, however, re- 
vealing. “Not much subsurface data (regarding the 
offshore areas) are immediately available except for 
some seismic data relating to the Gulf of Cambay, 
the Coromondal coast, and a part of the Arabian Sea.’’ 
If this is the state of affairs about our offshore data, 
it is difficult to know the basis on which the Govern- 
ment raises such high hopes for offshore oilfinds. 
Possibly, the reason would be found in another of the 
Committee’s observations. ‘Exploratory activities 
are increasing in the offshore areas almost every- 
where in the world”. The ONGC’s and the Govern- 
ment’s expectation is based merely on the fact that 
offshore areas are proving prospective in many coun- 
tries of the world. Possibly, this lack of earlier 
seismic survey is the reason why the Committee’s 
wrath has been directed against the Ministry which 
obstructed the purchases of the offshore seismic 
survey vessel and, hence, the survey of many offshore 
areas, 

-` The Committee has recommended a novel ‘but 
workable pattern of financing. It has suggested the 
creation of a National Fund for oil exploration. The 
Committee’s reasons are as follows. High risk 
factors and uncertainties are involved in oil explora- 
tion. Therefore, if oil exploration has to depend on 
the conventional method of financing, it would never 
get sufficient funds. “When there are competing 
demands from various priorities, it is likely that the 
allocation of funds from plan finance would be very 
difficult. This would mean that every time the ex- 
ploration programme would have to be pruned.” 

In the Committee’s estimate, the expenditure 
on exploration alone, as distinct from development 
and production, would have to be of the order of 
Rs 400 crores. This means, the total investment on 
exploration, development and production over the 
next 10 years would come to about Rs 1000 crores. 
A certain part of this money would, of course, come 
from, the sale proceeds of the established oil and gas 
reserves. 

In support of this approach, the Committee has 
pleaded, with convincing logic, that whichever 
countries decided to develop oil exploration through 
public enterprise, had at the same time to adopt a 
supportive policy of liberal financing. “The Soviet 
leaders allocate considerably far more resources to 
oil exploration than the conventional cost benefit 
calculations would permit. China is noted for its 
unconventional approach to oil exploration and 
does not bother about costs”. 

The contribution to the National Fund for Oil 
Exploration, the Committee suggests, should come 
mainly from two sources—(i) from the development 
and production wing of the Corporation itself; (ii) 
by way of grants from the Government. Since the 
Corporation’s Development and Production Wing 
would get from the Exploration Wing a discover- 
ed field, itis appropriate that the former would 
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make some contribution to the expenses incurr- 
ed on exploration work. The Committee’s recom- 
mendation that the former would keep on paying 
the latter a minimum of Rs 15 per ton of produc- 
tion seems sensible. “Grants,” the Committee has 
stated, “should be paid out of the revenues of Gov- 
ernment asa national obligation. A specific amount 
may be earmarked every year for oil exploration. If, 
however, Government finds it difficult to allocate 
funds from General Revenues, then, acess may be 

levied for the creation of the er plore fund. This 
cess may be composed of a small levy on all petro- 
leum products. By this we mean not only all the 

_major products but also the lubes, bitumens, waxes, 
etc. Since consumers of petroleum products have a 
vital stake in the nation’s search for oil, they them- 
selves may justifiably contribute-by way of a cess to 
its rapid growth”. The Committee has suggested that 
the levy might be of the order of one or two paise 
per litre on an average. This means, if the Govern- 
ment wants to keep the incidence of this levy low on 
any particular product, it would have to raise it on 
some other prodact. ; 

Considering that the existing burden on the con- 
sumers of petroleum products is already quite heavy, 
the Committee has reiterated that it would be more 
desirable to earmark a portion of the existing levies 
for oil exploration (than to levy an additional excise). 

The scale of investment of national funds in oil 
exploration raises question about the scope of foreign 
equity participation. A news agency report had 
earlier circulated a story which made it appear that 
the Malaviya Committee’s major recommendation 
has been to invite foreign participation. The Com- 
mittee has in fact recommended the opposite. - 

«In this situation it is possible to conceive of a 
pattern where ONGC become a holding company 
overseeing several subsidiaries with varying percen- 
tages of foreign participation. Such participation 
can help not only by sharing in the investment 
burden but also by collaboration in foreign prospects. 

The principle that should guide any partnership is 
the reciprocity of rights in oil exploration ventures, 
which means that the foreign partners must be 
prepared to associate India in their ventures outside 
the country. 

“The Committee has also discussed the question of 
equity participation by foreigners in specific projects 
and concluded that while it cannot be entirely ruled 
out, it is beset with many problems. This country must 
not rush to share a high prospects with a collaborator 
who is not based in idle and will possibly demand 
payment in hard currency for the oil in its share.” 
(emphasis added). 

There are many in positions of authority who 
ate willing to hand over offshore areas to foreign 
operators, for that is the easiest way to evade res- 
ponsibility and yet retain power. The foreign colla- 
poration-prone officials were hoping to clutch at one 
or two sentences, torn out of context, from the 
Malaviya Committee Report to push through their 
line. But the Report has not cared to oblige them. 

The Committee has laid its finger unerringly on 
the root cause of ONGC’s deteriorating performance. 
In its judgement, “the present ineffectiveness and loss 
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of purpose was inherent in the ONGC Act which 
placed the statutory body in a position of subordina- 
tion to the Government Secretariat....The purpose 
of constituting ONGC as a statutory body was to 
enable the Minister to share his policy-making func- 
tion with it.” Logically, therefore, “the -Commission 
should be above the Government Secretariat; and 
the Department (i.e. Ministry) should be the agency 
for implementing the policy formulated by the statu- 
tory body. Yet, the Act, which brought the Oil & 
Natuaral Gas Commission into being, contained 
provisions which required it to get clearance from 
the Ministry even for its rules and regulations. This 
created many anomalies.” 

Lacking the necessary freedom of action, the 
ONGC became handicapped at every step. 

To restore the original purpose of constituting 
ONGC as a statutory body, the Committee has re- 
commended that the ONGC should be made into a na- 
tional policy-making body for ensuring the country’s 
self-sufficiency in oil. In making this recommenda- 
tion the Malaviya Committee has adopted the pattern 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. In atomic energy, 
the Commission shares the Minister’s policy-making 
function; the Department (that is, the Ministry) of 
Atomic Energy is under the Commission; and bodies 
like the Indian Rare Earths Ltd, Uranium Corpora- 
tion, ete are Corporations formed under the Com- 
panies Act under the administrative Ministry of the 
Atomic Energy. 

The Malaviya Committee has, however, intro- 
duced one difference. In the atomic energy set-up, 
the Chairman of the AEC comes as Secretary of the 
Department. In the proposed ONGC set-up, the 
Chairman is preferably a person of the Cabinet 
Minister’s status, as was the case of the Chairman of 
the Administrative Reforms Commission or of the 
latest Finance Commission. (A person of the 
Cabinet Minister’s rank does not necessarily mean a 
member of the Cabinet.) 

The Committee is flexible on this point. It says: 
“Naturally, the question of status should depend on 
the person found suitable for the Job. Where the 
Chairman is of the Minister’s status, a member of 
the ONG Commission would have to guide the 
Department of Oil Exploration as its Secretary’. 
Explaining the reason for recommending this high 
status for the Commission’s Chairman, the Committee 
says that this “is necessary to lift ONGC from the 
morass into which it has fallen”. 

This difference between the AEC and the ONGC 
set-up was perhaps inevitable. The atomic energy 
set-up is basically a research organisation. But the 
ONGC is essentially a risk-taking organisation requir- 
ing entrepreneurial initiative, although its research 
aspect, too, is much more exacting in most other 
enterprises. In the Committee’s report, there isa 
significant observation: “The success in oil explora- 
tion depends on two basic factors—{i) creation of an 
atmosphere which is conducive to the growth of 
high-level science and technology; and (ii) industrial 
statesmanship at the top.” Of these two, the former 
is common to both atomic energy and oil explora- 
tion. It is the latter that is the distinguishing feature 
of ‘oil exploration. 
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According to a member of the Committee, there is 
a lot of secrecy in atomic energy but there is hardly 
any entrepreneurial risk, whereas in oil exploration 
this risk is tremendous. This, together with the need 
for political initiative for exploration leases in 
foreign countries, should explain why the Committee 
has not insisted on reserving the post of the Chair- 
man of ONGC (or even of the future O &G Corpora- 
tion) for a scientist and why it has suggested the 
status of a Cabinet Ministse-for the Commission 
Chairman. A technocrat is not necessarily the best 
man for such political and entrepreneurial initiative 
or for progressive development of friendly political 
and cultural relations which overseas exploration 
involves. Of course, anybody who accepts member- 
ship of the Commission must have the involvement 
and the capacity to go into the depths of the techni- 
cal questions and their implications, in the same 
manner as an entrepreneur of a pionezring venture 
would. i 

The relation between the ONGC, the Dəpartmont 
of Oil Exploration, and the Oil & Gas Corporation 
needs to be clearly understood. In the recommended 
pattern, the Corporation is the operating body—its 
Board being expected to lay down the policy for 
operations. The Commission is the body which is 
to share the Minister’s function, that is to say, take 
an overall view of things, lay down the policy for 
operations. Itis a body to carry on continual 
review of the Corporation’s activities and artange 
technical audit (that is, management audit). 
These the Commission would do as the shareholder’s 
representative. And the Department will be the 
common Secretariat of both the Minister and the 
Commission. It will, in fact, be the Ministry. 

As a member of the Committee explained to this 
commentator, the Commission will be both “an 
umbrella and broomstick”. It will give protection 
to the operating body and fight the latter’s battle for 
funds and overseas concessions on a political level, 
and arrange necessary expertise from other countries 
to fill up the country’s gaps. Such arrangements may 
require high-level clearance, sometimes even from 
out own country’s leadership. Since'there are misfits 
at different levels of the present ONGC who need 
to be purged, powerful politicking of the affected 
interests will no doubt ensue: and it will be the 
Commission’s function to give support to the cleans- 
ing operations. 

It is learnt that because the ONGC would be a 
body to review the activities of the Corporation, the 
Committee did not find it proper to include the 
Corporation’s Chairman or any of the Managing 
Directors in the reviewing body. 

The Malaviya Committee has recommended 
detaching the Department of Oil Exploration and 
_ putting it under the charge of Prime Minister 
for a few years. Some papers have criticised this 
proposal as the reflection of a new craze for putting 
everything under the Prime Minister. This reviewer 
does not share the craze and does not feel that the 
Prime Minister does really need to keep Home or 
Information and Broadcasting under herself. She 
may even give up the charge of Electronics to a com- 
petent colleague of hers. But she should hold the 
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charge of Atomic Energy, Space, and Oil Explora- 
tion. To borrow the Committee’s expression, the 
Space Organisation deals with the Outer Space 
while oil exploration deals with the outer crust of 
the Inner Space. It will be useful to quote the 
Committee’s own word: 

“Oil exploration being a very special kind of 
enterprise, we would recommend it for special treat- 
ment. We feel that for about ten years from-now, it 
Should be under the Prime Minister. In making this 
recommendation, the reasons that weighed with the 
Committee are as follows. Oilexploration still remains 
a highly uncertain business. Here one can keep on 
making losses for years but one or two successes wipe 
out all the losses and yield a bonanza. It cannot, there- 
fore, follow the normal procedure of justifications for 
investment. Red tape, rigidity in procedure, and 
conservatism are inimical to oil exploration. Cutting 
through the barriers of red tape and financial and audit 
conservatism is therefore, the basic condition for 
success in oil exploration. We lay great emphasis on 
this because we find that a tim appproach and 
captivity to rules and procedures have hamstrung 
the ONGC for about a decad>. The authority to 
bring a change in administrative and finance pro- 
cedures can be expected only from a Prime Minister. 

“Our recommendation for the Prime Minister 
taking over the Oil exploration portfolio, at least 
for some years, is rooted in a principle which is 
accepted in all countries that preferred oil explora- 
tion through national efforts. Even in the Soviet 
Union, where finance is no problem, it is recognised 
that oil and gas should be under a high authority 
which can make its impact felt.” In Italy, ENI pro- 
gressed under the Chairmanship of Enrico Mattei 
who came to be called the country’s ‘unofficial Presi- 
dent’. In Iran, the National Iranian Oil Company, 
which does not have to engage in high-risk operation 
as ONGC does, is headed by an ex-Premier. We 
have earlier stated that in Mexico, Pemex has the 
authority to take direct clearance from the President 
of Maxico for raising loans. In our country, where 
we have decided to explore for oil through public 
enterprise and yet pursue conservative administrative 
and finance procedures, the importance of a high 
authority presiding over the Ministry of Oil Explora- 
tion cannot be over-emphasised. At our present stage, 
this is absolutely essential for setting up a healthy 
convention. Once the ONGC discovers several fields 
and starts moving under its own momentum, this 
burden on the Prime Minister can be removed.” 
(emphasis added) 

From the above, it is clear that the Committee 
recommended Oil Exploration to bə the Prime Minis- 
ter’s charge because even if any other had the daring 
he would not have authority to cut through the bars 
riers of conservative finance ard audit. In a sphere 
ofactivity where hundreds of crores of rupees had 
to be invested without any certainty of return, in the 
hope that some oil finds would wipe out all the 
losses and yield a bonanza, there would be a constant 
tussle between the conservative and the adventure- 
some elements. In this atmosphere, it is only the 
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At the turn of the decade an important trend has 

taken shape in the sp yclennen of the national 
liberation movement. The political struggle for the 
consolidation of independence and social emancipa- 
tion in Asia and Africa has been increasingly in- 
tervening in the sphere of economy. The national 
liberation movement is acquiring an ever more com- 
plex, profound and acute nature. 

The emphasis on the socio-economic develop- 
ment is the logical result of the current national 
liberation revolutions which have secured in the 
main the achievement of political independence. 
This reflects the objective tendencies of basic charac- 
ter which were outlined by Comrade Leonid I. 
Brezhnev in the CPSU Central Committee Report 
to the 24th CPSU Congress. He said that these 
tendencies consisted in the fact that “the struggle 
for national liberation in many countries has in 


This article by the distinguished Soviet specialist is re- 
produced from the Soviet theoretical organ, Kommunist 
(No 8, 1972) i 
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practical terms begun to grow into a struggle 
against exploitative relations, both feudal and capi- 
talist.” 

Of course, it is still important to promote the 
Political independence of the young national ‘states 
and to bolster their role in the sphere of inter- 
national relations. However the solution of this 
problem will now increasingly depend on the cons- 
tructive efforts in the field of national economy 
and work for the establishment of a new progressive 
social structure The newly free countries will 
secure these objectives, if they wage a resolute and 
consistent struggle against the imperialists in the 
world arena and against all the exploiting elements 
at home. 


I 


ie appraising the prospects for economic progress 

of the young sovereign states in Asia and Africa, 
the Western bourgeois leaders and writers, as a rule, 
try to spread pessimism and hopelessness. They 
seek to represent the present and future of these 
States in extremely dark colours. This position 
stems from the desire to justify the policy pursued 
by the neo-colonialists and to instil in the peoples 
of the newl\-free countries the idea about it being 
impossible to overcome the existing economic diffi- 
culties without the assistance and tutelage of the 
imperialist countries. 

At the same time, objective analysis has revealed 
a picture of impressive changes and shifts in the 
economy of many young states. However, one can- 
not help seeing that this progress is being made 
with difficulty and its rate is slower than the peo- 
ples of these countries would have liked to secure. 
The socio-economic problems have turned out to 
be ofa very complex nature To solve them it is 
most important to undertake profound and all-round 
investigations both in theory and practice. 

Differences of opinion have manifested them- 
selves in formulating the obejectives of economic 
development, in fixing their order of priority, the 
means and stages for achieving these goals. These 
differences largely stem from the varied character 
of the Afro-Asian countries with regard to the res- 
pective levels of development, their socio-economic 
structure and political systems. 

In the overall national liberation movement a 
relatively small, though growing, group of countries 
has taken shape which have chosen socialism as 
their goal and have confirmed their line by practical 
deeds. Their main advantage consists in the fact 
that they have adopted the road of social progress 
in the interests of the majority of the people. As 
to the Afro-Asian states that have chosen the capi- 
talist road, they are the scene of acute class struggle. 
The situation in these countries is characterised 
by serious undercurrent processes which confront 
them with the need to realise fundamental socio- 
political transformations and on this basis to en- 
sure accelerated progress in the interests of the 
mass of people, 

In reviewing the present economic situation in 
Asia and Africa hopeful indicators of growth strike 
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the eye. The overall volume of industrial output 
of the Afro-Asian developing countries showed a 
fifty-per cent increase in the past decade (the 1960's). 
It is worth noting that the average annual rate of 
growth, though not always stable, was seven per 
cent in the case of Asia, and 5.4 per cent for 
Africa. The countries which were only recently com- 
plete agrarian countries now put out quite a large 
range of modern industrial_products. They are 
` gradually developing a multi-sector economy. 

This is manifest in the development of India, 
the Arab Republic of Egypt, and Algeria. Major 
changes have been taking place in the economic 
structure of Iraq, Syria, Afghanistan, Iran, Turkey, 
Pakistan and some other countries. What is charac- 
teristic of the national industries of some of the 
young states is the accelerated development of the 
extracting and, processing industries, the building 
up to big production capacities whose products 
have made it possible to decrease the dependence 
on imports and to expand exports and thus weaken 
the influence of the foreign monopolies. 

The equipment of the farms with agricultural 
machinery has been gradually improving too. This 
has helped expand not only the production of tradi- 
tional kinds of raw materials, but also the output 
of food which is in desparately short supply in 
many Afro-Asian countries. More modern farming 
equipment is being introduced together with the use 
of chemical fertilizer. Irrigation systems are being 
built on a large scale too. 

The economic and social infra-structure is being 
formed and modernised. Many countries have 
built new lines of communication and have recon- 
structed and improved the existing systems. The 
means of communication are being modernised too. 
The network of elementary, secondary and higher 
educational establishments, medical and cultural 
institutions is being expanded. As a result it has 
been possible to secure definite progress in over- 
coming age-old cultural backwardness inherited 
from the period ofcolonial rule and feudalism. 
Efforts to control disease and epidemics have helped 
achieve a noticeable increase in life expectancy. 

Considerable progress has been observed in the 
\field of external economic contacts, above allin the 
foreign trade of the young states. In the past de- 
cade the volume of exports of the African countries 
has been increasing at the rate of 9.2 per cent a 
year and of the Asian countries—7.7 per cent. The 
growth of imports has been correspondingly 4.8 
and 7.2 percent a year. The commodity structure 
of exports is improving too: the traditional export 
items, raw materials chiefly, have been augmented 
with new commodities, including products of the 
processing industries. 

The number of countries with which the young 
countries are trading has increased. In an effort 
to break out of the confines of the capitalist world 
market many of the developing countries have become 
active trade partners of the Socialist states. They 
have established mutually advantageous economic 
relations with the’ Socialist countries. The econo- 
mic ties between the Afro-Asian states that are 
looking for ways and forms of cooperation to pro- 
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mote their economies are growing stronger. 

In studying these positive changes in the econo- 
mic situation of the young Asian and African 
states it would be logical to ask what has brought 
about these changes and why they have become 
possible. í 

The initial favourable factor was beyond doubt 
the emancipation of these peoples from colonial 
oppression which encouraged the initiative 
of the liberated peoples and removed the insur- 
mountable political barriers to economic progress. 
Another potent factor—the world Socialist system— 
supports universal peace and security of peoples 
and upholds the national liberation movement. At 
the same time, the national economic policy pur- 
sued by the newly liberated countries has proved 
effective just like their measures to build up a new 
economic structure and to reconstruct the former 
backward structure. 

In this connection a factor totally new to the 
Afro-Asian countries has acquired primary impor- 
tance. This factor is the organisational, techno- 
logical, politico-ecanomic, and cultural role of the 
sovereign national state. The state in effect is the 
main force behind purposeful economic develop- 
ment over a long period of time, reconstruction 
and modernisation of social structure. 

Depending on the socio-class nature of the road 
taken by one newly-free state or another the scope, 
forms and effectiveness of regulation of economy by 
the state took shape. Thus the problems of econo- 
mic and above all industrial development in socia- 
list-oriented countries, such as the Arab Republic 
of Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Algeria, Guinea, the Peoples 
Republic of Congo, Tanzania, Somali and Burma, 
are the fall into the domain of mainly or even exclu- 
sively of progressive state activity. 

At the same time in Liberia, Ivory Coast, Sene- 
gal, Tunisia, Morocco, Thailand, the Philippines, 
the Lebanon and other capitalist-oriented countries, 
priority has been given to private enterprise, foreign 
enterprise in particular. 

Side by side with the growth of private capital 
in India, including local monopolies, the state sector 
has secured decisive positions in the basic industries, 
foreign trade, credit, banking and investments. The 
efforts to promote and strengthen the state sector 
have become a problem of national importance. All 
the democratic and progressive forces of the country 
are Contributing to these efforts. 

Historical experience has shown that the estab- 
lishment and “consolidation of the state sector play 
a key role among the other forms of state interven- 
tion in economic activity. If the state sector in- 
cludes all the basic industries, basic sectors of trans- 
port, communications, foreign trade and credit, it 
paves the way for promotion and reconstruction of 
the economy. If this is not so, the economy becomes 
the object of unbridled private capitalist anarchy. 

The state sector is steadily gaining strength in 
the Socialist-oriented countries. In addition to new 
state-owned factories and plants, the state sector 
also includes the nationalised industries-and estab- 
lishments of the local and particularly the foreign 
companies which also play an important roje. The 
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state sector has been a sizable portion in India’s 
economy. It has also been expanding in Pakistan, 
Iran, Turkey and several other Afro-Asian countries. 
In these countries in addition to promoting state 
enterprise the state sector has mainly played the 
role of builder of the infra-structure, creditor and 
middleman for national private capital in external 
economic relations. 

Expansion and transformation of the economy 
call for purposeful development, concentration of 
resources and effort on the key frontiers, both im- 
mediate and remote, which are essential for progress. 
That is why both Asian and African countries have 
encouraged forecasting and planning. In most cases 
national development plans which are drawn up by 
the young states are calculated for periods from 
three to ñve years. 

The newly-free countries have learnt from their 
own experience that it will be impossible to solve 
the vital problems confronting them without sound 
long-term panning. They now know that these 
plans should provide for proportional development 
of the economy and more rational utilisation of 
material resources and manpower proceeding from 
the socio-economic situation that has actually taken 
shape, that is, from the existing mixed economy 
which is characterised by a multiplicity of economic 
forms. 

It is not accidental therefore, that the liberated 
countries attach increasing importance to planned 
development of their economies. In this case a key 
task of state economic policy is to combine com- 
petently the long-term goals with the solution of 
current economic problems. The building up of a 
new highly efficient economy on the basis of modern 
technology far from excluding the expansion of the 
traditional sectors and branches of production per- 
sistently calls for their promotion. However, the 
advancement of the traditional sectors should be 
correctly calculated and balanced from the stand- 
point of the prospects of economic development as a 
whole. Only sound calculation of economic pro- 
portions will make it possible to set at each stage 
large economic goals which correspond to the actual 
potentialities of the country. Only such an approach 
will ensure the solution of increasingly com lex 
problems as experience is gained and possibility 
affords itself. E 

Active participation in economic upbuiding of 
trained personnel from the local nationals is an 
essential condition for economic progress, Training 
of local personnel with account of the requirements 
of modern science is a vital task of the young states. 
To this end they have set up higher and secondary 
technical educational establishments and centres for 
training qualified engineers, technicians, researchers, 
managerial personnel and skilled operatives. The em- 
ployment of this personnel in the different sectors of 
the national economy is steadily increasing in scope. 

As to external factors which promote the econo- 
mic growth of the Asian and African countries their 
cooperation with the Soviet Union and the other 
socialist countries on principles of equality plays an 
important role here. 

The Soviet Union renders aid on easy terms, the 
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interest on credit being minimum—between two and 
two-and-half per cent. What is most important is 
that this aid is directed at the solution of the funda- 
mental problems for the expansion and modernisa- 
tion of key economic sectors. Thanks to the Soviet 
aid, several newly free countries have been able to re- 
alise key measures in the field of technical recons- 
truction of the economy, industrialisation, consoli- 
dation of the state sector, reorganisation and expan- 
sion of farming and reconstruction of foreign trade. 
With the USSR’s assistance the young independent 
countries have built and put into operation more 
than 350 economically vital projects, including metal- 
making and engineering works, ore mines, oil refine- 
ries, hydropower projects and electric power stations. 
More than 350 other projects are now being built. 
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T# notable progress made by the Afro-Asian 
countries in economic development has clearly 
revealed its tremendous difficulties, disproportions 
and contradictions. All this only shows that the path 
from backwardness to progress is a thorny one. In 
most of the young states backward farming domi- 
nates the scene. This farming is characterised by 
monoculture. Industrial output is low. Its share in 
world industrial output accounts for 7.7 per cent. . 

However, despite the quantitative growth the 
share of the Afro-Asian countries in world trade, 
particularly in world exports is shrinking. They are 
lagging behind the industrially developed capitalist 
countries in increasing degree. In 1970 with respect 
to per-capita industrial output this gap was 1 : 23. 
Now inasfar as the rate of growth of labour-pro- 
ductivity was concerned inthe 1960’s, the gap was 
1=2, The annual output per worker in the 
liberated countries in general is only two-twenty 
thirds of the output in the developed capitalist coun- 
tries and in industry it is one-seventh. 

It should be emphatically stated that ten-twenty 
five years after winning independence most of the 
liberated countries are still confronted with burning 
social problems. The unemployment in towns is 
mounting together with relative agrarian over-popu- 
lation in the countryside. In some countries the 
grave conditions of the mass of people far from im- 
proving have deteriorated even more. Hunger, 
malnutrition, misery and disease are the fate of 
several hundred million people living in these re- 
gions of the world. 

What are the causes of these phenomena? 
Naturally, they stem from the period of colonial 
rule, its depressing aftermath and neocolonialist 
policies pursued by the imperialist powers. The 
foreign monopolists are doing their utmost to hold 
up industrial development on a national basis. They 
resort to numerous other‘ actions that run counter 
to the national interests of the newly-free countries 
obviously staking on the reactionary conservative 
elements inside those countries. 

Development, expansion and transformation of 
-the national economies of most Afro-Asian countries 
are being retarded and complicated by the exploit- 
ing role played by private capital—both local and 
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foreign in particular—which has entrenched itself 
in the key sectors of the economy. The conditions 
in the Afro-Asian countries being extremely back- 
ward private capitalist development has assumed a 
variety of forms there, largely early capitalist forms, 
including primary accumulation of capital, the capi- 
talist manufactory and early stages of industrial pro- 
duction. 

As a result it leads to tremendous waste of resour- 
ces, On the one hand this is the outcome of para- 
sitic consumption of the ruling classes (compradore, 
trade and usurious and big national bourgeoisie, 
landlords, tribal and caste aristocracy) and, on the 
other, of the removal from the countries concerned of 
huge profits reaped by the foreign monopolists. Capi- 
talist development brings about the morbid growth 
of acute economic disproportions and retarded for- 
mation of multi-sector economy. 

There are dark sides, though of a different nature, 
in the economics of the young socialist-oriented 
states. It is a fact that the growth rate is sometimes 
slower than necessary and possible. But this is by 
no means the outcome of anti-capitalist policy, as 
bourgeois ideologues claim. The source of the diffi- 
culties experienced by such states lies chiefly in their 
objective conditions inherited from the period of 
colonial rule, extremely limited material and finan- 
cial resources and shortage of trained manpower. 

Another factor contributing to the difficulties is 
lack of experience in management in new forms at 
a time when the social structure is being fundamen- 
tally reorganised. It should also be borne in mind 
that the socialist-oriented countries are making con- 
siderable outlays for special measures, for improv- 
ing the living standards of the people, the system of 
public education and public health services. It isa 
fact that the imperialists nourish acute hatred for the 
socialist-oriented states, they have launched military 
ventures against these states, they have plotted poli- 
tical intrigues, organised anti-popular conspiracies 
and provoked reactionary separatist and tribal rebel- 
lions. The imperialists have resorted to measures 
of financial and economic pressure and blackmail. 

In their effort to keep the Third World under 
their sway and control, the imperialists have sought 
to combine their aggressive militarist course (the 
United States aggression in Indochina being a case 
in point) with more flexible covert neo-colonialist 
methods of economic expansion and plunder of the 
developing countries under the guise of “aid” and 
through unequal trade. Whereas in the past the 
imperialist powers sought to secure their goals 
through external economic :xpansion, today they 
have increasingly tried to draw the Afro-Asian coun- 
tries into the sphere of capitalist relations and to 
implant capitalist elements in them. 

The predatory exploitation of t^e natural resour- 
ces, systematic withdrawal of mounting profits from 
the developing countries—these profits having exceed- 
ed the sum of initial investments many times over— 
have among other measures of foreign monopolists 

_inflicted grave damage to the newly-frea countries. 
The scope of the damage is mounting with the in- 
creasing penetration of foreign monopolies —chiefly 

_ US, British, West German and Japanese concerns -- 
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into thé economics of the developing countries. 

Active penetration of imperialist monopolies into 
the economy of young states has been inspired by 
possibilities for rapid enrichment. Suffice it to say, 
for instance, that in India the big foreign compa- 
nies have been reaping profits which are three times 
higher than in their own countries. This is typical 
of most Afro-Asian countries. That is why the pro- 
fit, dividends and interest withdrawn from these 
countries by the foreign monopolists, in other words 
the capital removed every year from them consider- 
ably exceeds the net inflow of private investments. 
This specific form of monopolist activity in the post- 
war period has become the scourge of the developing 
countries. : 

Many of the developing countries still bear the 
heavy burden of debts forced on them by the impe- 
Tialist powers. Not counting the damage suffered 
by the Afro-Asian states from non-equivalent ex- 
change and deteriorating terms of trade their losses 
from the general outflow of capital amount to six- 
seven thousand million dollars a year. All these 
factors together with internal difficulties, such as 
miscalculations in planning, inefficient state machine 
and the like put up serious obstacles in the way of 
economic progress of the young states, particularly 
those which are advancing along the capitalist road. 

Owing to the fact that the Socialist states coope- 
rate with the developing countries on principles of 
mutual economic advantage, owing to the fact that 
the Socialist states are helping them build up their 
national economics the imperialist monopolies, 
though without foregoing their basic economic inte- 
rests, have been compelled somewhat to take account 
of the needs of industrial development of the young 
countries, particularly the needs of developing the 
infrastructure and the branches of farming producing 
for export, as well as of training personnel. How- 
ever, the main goal of the foreign monopolists and of 
imperialist “Aid” aimed at strengthening the posi- 
tions of the monopolies is neo-colonialism, that is, 
the policy of economic expansion, militarist pressure 
and overt military adventures. 
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Tw inter-connected, though historically delayed, 
processes are now developing in the newly-free 
countries. One is the process of industrialisation in 
the form of large scale industries in general, includ- 
ing process industries of the first subdivision (pro- 
duction of the means of production) and, two—the 
process of accelerated growth of small capitalist en- 
terprise, including manufactories. These processes 
are & peculiar form of inclusion of new economic 
sectors into the sphere of factory industries and to- 
gether with it the inclusion of small industries into 
the system of social reproduction, which is being 
built up with the active participation of the state, 

It should be pointed out that in the early sixties, 
ideas were advanced for a simple solution of the pro- 
blems confronting the Third World by building a 
heavy industry within the framework of the state 
sector. However, in practice the weak sides of this 
approach soon made themselves evident. It was 
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found that if the extremely limited resources avail- 
able were concentrated on the building up of a heavy 
industry, it would exist on its own, so to say, and 
would not help modernise the small and medium 
industries. Unless there is a market of exchange 
between the heavy and light industries, onthe one 
hand, and between the industries and farming and 
handicrafts, on the other, the sources of accumu- 
lation for financing industrialisation will be closed. 
Asa result industrialisation will have to be financed 
eXclusively at the expense of taxation with all the 
negative consequences arising therefrom. That is 
why it is important to develop in the Asian and 
African countries small and medium-scale production 
while giving preference to producer cooperatives. 
It is essential to utilise the possibilities of accumu- 
lations in the small and medium industries for 
purposes of industrialisation, for the manufacture 
of improved implements of labour, for the backward 
economic sectors, such as agriculture and the handi- 
crafts. 


It is obvious that to cut down the time and 
costs needed to switch over from the backward co- 
lonial and semi-colonial economy to a more advanc- 
ed national economy it will be necessary to mobi- 
lise and make rational use of all resources, includ- 
ing those invested in production and social distribu- 
tion and those latent in the social system which has 
not yet been emancipated from the fetters of ex- 
ploitation and archaic institutions. There is no 
real force other than a national state upholding so- 
cially progressive anti-imperialist positions that 
would be capable of ensuring effective guidance over 
the process of socio-economic development in a 
liberated country. As soon as such a state gets 
caught in the trap of neo-colonialism it will gradu- 
ally lose its political independence. As a result its 
role in social and economic development in the 
country will sharply decline. ^ 

Experience has shown that with the establishment 
of the state sector the state is in a position to in- 
crease measure to influence the commodity market 
and the entire system of distribution, the process of 
accumulation and investments, credit and circula- 
tion of money. In short it can influence the entire 
course of economic development. 

Concentration of big holdingsin the hands of 
the state is necessary to offer opposition to foreign 
monopolists and to collaborationists from the local 
bourgeoisie. In historical terms the building up of 
an efficient state economy is extremely important 
as a condition for subsequent transition to a higher 
social organisation of the productive forces—to 
socialist planned economy. That is why any de- 
sire to limit the scope of state holdings or to trans- 
fer. them to private hands is both politically and 
-economically reactionary, for itis extremely harm- 
ful to national interests. 

Marxist researchers have always maintained that 
a “mixed” multi-form economy is bound to exist in 
the countries of the Third World over a rather long 
period of time. The socio-economic functions of 
the state play a particularly‘ important part in the 
effective development of such an economy. There- 
fore, the other extreme when in the early stage of 
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independent statehood the private sector is removed 
from contributing to economic development is also 
unjustified. In the early stages of independence 
neither the material nor social conditions are yet 
ripe for this and besides there is no historical or 
economic need for such means, The economic po- 
tential and the scale of accumulation in the young 
Afro-Asian states is so limited that to promote in- 
dustrial production and farming. it is necessary to 
make use of all the available levers, including pri- 
vate initiative, naturally under the control of the 
anti-imperialist democratic state. 

An immutable principle of such contro] is to 
combine private initiative with national interests. 
In the event of conflict private enterprise should be 
subordinated to national interests. With the state 
holding the commanding heights in the economy 
and exercising effective control over the private sec- 
tor in the young states the private sector may play 
a big positive part in providing consumer commo- 
dities and expanding the sphere of services ‘and in 
accelerating the overall rate of economic develop- 
ment. However, even a combination of state en- 
terprises which gradually acquires leading positions 
with private enterprise, and socialisation of small 
farming and handicrafts on a cooperative basis will 
not yet produce the desired economic and socio- 
political effect, unless these factors are supported 
by a flexible and realistic economic planning policy. 

An analysis of the socio-economic progress 
made by the newly-free countries in the past 15-20 
years has helped establish with a greater degree of 
accuracy the essence and scope of the problems 
which the young Afro-Asian countries will have to 
find ways to solve and understand the aims and in- 
terests for which a difficult and persistent struggle 
is being waged on the economic and cultural fronts. 

Is this struggle called upon to pave the way for 
the promotion of national capitalism and, hence, to 
increase the danger of neo-colonialism? By no 
means! 

Is it called upon to uphold the privileges of a 
narrow group of local exploiters fighting for the right 
to rule? To uphold this group which is ready to 
strengthen its ties with foreign monopolists and iñ- 
perialist powers in support of its rights? By no 
means! 

This struggle is ultimately aimed at achieving 
economic resurgence and securing genuine social 
progress which will pave the way for the mass of 
people to a new and better life and up-building of a 
new society in the newly-free countries. This strug- 
gle is aimed at securing these goals bypassing the 
capitalist stage of development or essentially reduc- 
ing the period of capitalism. It is these goals 
that the Marxist-Leninist and national democratic 
parties of the liberated countries are fighting for 
together with the infernational working class move- 
ment. The Socialist world is also fighting for this. 

It is important to note today that it is the prac- 
tical needs that have brought these purposes into 
the spotlight of the social struggle. Among the 
things that depend on the achievement of these 
purposes are the living conditions of the mass of 
toilers, the very prospects of development of the 
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national economies in the young states, the prospects 
of the struggle of the different political and social 
trends in these countries and the fate of the capita- 
list system as such in its “peripheral,” though high- 
ly important regions. : 

` Bourgeois ideologues have given currency to an 
insidious concept. They have claimed that a demo- 
cratic policy of social progress in the developing 
countries excludes their simultaneous economic 
growth at an accelerated rate. Contrary to the as- 
sertions of the Western bourgeois ideologues who 
have quite a few adherents in the developing coun- 
tries, the consistent policy of social progress pur- 
sued in the interests of the mass of people does not 
contradict thetask of accelerated economic growth. 
In an effort to justify, the extremely uneven dis- 
tribution of incomes against the background of 
mass misery among the people and concentration 
of wealthin the hands of the capitalist and land- 
lord minority, the advocates of such a system are 
eager to prove that any considerable limitation of 
incomes received by the eXploiting classes will de- 
crease the potential accumulation. In keeping with 
this “theory”? the main burden of taxation should 
be borne by the broad mass of people, the mass 
consumer. In such countries this burden is actually 
shouldered by the mass of people. 

Ttisa fact, however, that the incomes of the 
propertied sections in the newly free countries, 
particularly the commercial, usurious, financial and 
banking bourgeoisie, landowners, feudal lords and 
semi-feudals—approximately 3-5 per cent of the 
population—accounting for nearly 25-30 per cent of 
the national income are used for non-productive 
consumption. Asa result of this the accumulation 
fund is subjected toa drastic reduction and an in- 
ternal market structure is formed which is extremely 
unfavourable for economic development. Costly 
luxury items imported to meet the needs of the 
privileged classes have to be paid for with large 
sums of foreign currency which is in short supply. 
These expenditures are a heavy burden on the back- 
ward countries. Z 

Another serious obstacle in the way of develop- 
ment is the desire of the propertied sections to main- 
tain the living standards of the mass of people at a 
low level. This obstacle is typical of many newly- 
free states. This situation aggravates the problem 
of the internal market in considerable degree. 

The internal market being small a sizable portion 
of capital cannot be used for productive purposes. 
As a result it is invested in speculations or with- 
drawn from circulation and hidden like a treasure. 
All this is a manifestation of one of the profound 
contradictions inherent in the capitalist way of 
development for the newly-free countries, for ac- 
cumulation invariably enters into conflict with con- 
sumption and the mass market which in the final 
count is an important, if not decisive factor in 
ensuring the productive employment of accumulated 
capital. 

Therefore, the development of productive forces 
in the state sector on more or less planned principles, 
achievement of social progress through the improve- 
ment of the conditions of the toiling masses, on the 
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one hand, and higher taxation of the incomes of the 
propertied sections, particularly of the big exploit- 
ing groups, on the other, far from being an obstacle 
are a necessary condition for steady economic growth 
of the liberated countries. 

Naturally, this approach to the question runs 
counter to the recommendations of bourgeois econo- 
mists who oppose state intervention into the sphere 
of accumulation, incomes and distribution of in- 
comes proceeding from the pretext of formal equa- 
lity of “possibilities in incomes” for all the members 
of society. The bourgeois economists say that even 
a Policy of timid attempts to curtail inequality of 
incomes within the frame-work of “liberal economy” 
is tantamount to an attack on the freedom of the 
individual ; 

Despite this several newly free countries, includ- 
ing India, Pakistan, the Republic of Bangladesh 
and Ceylon have become the scene of a mounting 
struggle for the removal of glaring differences in 
incomes. The aim of this struggle is to impose the 
expense on development above all on the shoulders 
of high income classes. Progressive legislation en- 
suring maximum withdrawal of funds by the state 
from unearned and unproductive incomes for deve- 
lopment of the country is in keeping with the 
principle of social justice. This measure can by no 
means be regarded as expropriation of property on 
productive capital. Atthe same time the demand 
to abolish the sharp difference in incomes of the 
different classes has nothing in common with the 
idea of “levelling” earnings, this idea being theoreti- 
cally unsound and harmful in practice. 

Higher living standards of the people, higher 
cultural level and professional competence are a 
cardinal condition for steady economic growth of 
the developing countries. To achieve this the 
peoples who desire to break out ofthe grip of 
backwardness will have to work intensively and self- 
denyingly over a prolonged period of time. 


IV 


How to break free from misery and backwardness? 

How to accelerate economic progress? These 
questions have been increasingly stirring the minds 
of the peoples of the Third World. 

The period experienced by the peoples of the 
newly-free countries is characterised by intensive 
struggle for consolidatoin of independence, for de- 
mocracy and social progres: ina really broad sense 
of the word, for expansion of the pational produc- 
tive forces, higher living and cultural standards of 
the working people. This period refers to the pre- 
socialist general democratic stage of the revolution- 
ary process. This does not mean that the class 
struggle both against imperialism and the internal 
landlord and bourgeois reactionaries is less intense. 

An objective scientific analysis should reveal the 
internal laws governing the development in the 
newly-free countries regardless of whether this pro- 
cess i8 occurring in industry or in the countryside 
which is slowly being emancipated from the fetters 
of landlord, tribal and caste despotism or archaic 
customs still holding several hundred million people 
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under sway. Itis also necessary to make a careful 
study of the concrete bearers of this process—the 
classes, sections, parties and organisations. _ 

The revolutionary struggle of the peoples in the 
former colonies and dependent countries against 
imperialism, colonialism, racialism, for freedom 
and independence proceeds from the historically 
unconquerable desire to abolish age-old backward- 
ness, misery, national and racial inequality and 
social injustice. Obviously, misery and backward- 
ness suffered by the peoples of the former colonies 
and semi-colonies cannot be abolished by political 
means alone. pe : 

Naturally, it is impossible to solve in the interest 
of the majority of the people the problems confront- 
ing the newly-free countries along lines of private 
capitalist development whose motive force is private 
appropriation. The problems of the Third World 
can be solved through the furtherance of the national 
liberation movement. To this end, with the accom- 
plishment of the outstanding national democratic 
tasks of the anti-imperialist revolution it will be 
necessary to deprive the exploiting classes and 
sections of their power. Several countries have 
gradually embarked on this road in different periods 
within the past two decades. Among them are the 
Arab Republic of Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Somali, Algeria, 
Tanzania, People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen, 
People’s Republic of Congo, Guinea and Burma. 
Several other countries of Asia and Africa are now 
embarking on this road too. 

Misery of the people, economic and cultural 
backwardness of countries which have won freedom 
from the imperialists cannot be regarded as uncon- 
querable or hopeless factors. It is the bourgeois 
ideologues who are trying to prove that they are 
insurmountable, unless these countries take advan- 
tage of the only possibility open to them: slow 
development towards capitalism on terms of a socio- 
class compromise of feudalism and capitalism under 
the neo-colonialist tutelage of the imperialist powers. 
No social revolution or basic social transformations 
is possible in property relations to abolish once and 
for all the antiquated political and socio-economic 
structure. What is possible at best are minor reforms 
in the most hazardous areas of social life to secure 
the route which the imperialists and national bour- 
geois politicians are trying to force on the liberated 
peoples. Such are the solutions proposed by the 
bourgeois ideologues. 

Both the neo-colonialists of the West and the 
big national bourgeoisie of the East fear the radical 
removal of pre-capitalist survivals, the’ antiquated 
traditional institutions, and the rotten social struc- 
ture, because this cannot be done without the parti- 
cipation of the people. The study of the socio- 
economic problems of the Third World has led us 
to believe that the timid and inconsistent attempts 
undertaken in this direction today are steps to clear 
the way for capitalist development. The peoples 
of the Third World are objectively interested in 
bypassing or cutting short the capitalist stage of 
development. They are interested in interrupting 
its development at the earliest possible stage. More 
than that, they are not only interested in this, but 
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they can also do it. 

The fundamental difference between the Marxist- 
Leninist and the bourgeois approaches to the trans- 
formation of society should be sought in the adop- 
tion and support of the don-capitalist path of deve- 
lopment and not in the verbal recognition or denial 
of numerous intermediate stages often proposed by 
bourgeois theorists for the countries of the Third 
World These different approaches reflect real, 
though historically by no means equi-pollertt solu- 
tions—the capitalist and non-capitalist roads of 
socio-economic development for the Asian and 
African countries. 

The economic and social aspects of development 
are intimately inter-connected. This turns social 
progress into a most important motive force of 
economic growth. It is not fortuitous that it is 
socio-economic problems and ultimately the issue of 
choosing the path of development for the newly-free 
countries that bave precipitated an extremely bitter 
political and class struggle and have caused a deep 
split in the social forces. The toilers in these coun- 
tries do not want to live as before. They do not 
want the bourgeoisie, either the foreign or local 
capitalists, to live off the fruits of their labours. 

Naturally, such processes manifest themselves in 
socially different forms, in different qualitative and 
quantitative definiteness in countries advancing 
along the path of non-capitalist development and 
those proceeding along the road of capitalist deve- 
lopment. The living standards of the people are 
ultimately determined by the level and rate of ex- 
pansion of the national economy, efficiency of pro- 
duction and labour productivity. Both Asia and 
Africa have many possibilities for improving the con- 
ditions of the people. Among these are realisation 
of radical agrarian reforms, emancipation of the 
peasants from the yoke of the landowners, mer- 
chants and usurers; organisation and strengthening 
of different cooperatives which would be capable of 
defending the interests of the common toiler, the 
small producer on the land and the handicraftsman; 
enactment of progressive labour laws; improvement 
of the educational system, the public health service, 
and social security; adoption of effective measures 
for increasing employment, including the launching 
of national construction projects which would give 
jobs to people on a mass scale, etc. The states 
which have embarked on the capitalist road have 
practically made no use of such possibilities. A poli- 
tical system which is founded on the rule of capita- 
lists and landlords holds up social progress. As to 
the socialist-oriented countries they have been rea- 
lising socio-economic transformations in the inte- 
rests of the mass of people. 

The Marxist-Leninists have always said that a 
policy of social progress will always play a leading 
role in the difficult complex of problems which, if 
solved, will help abolish economic backwardness and 
achieve economic independence. The need for it is 
a most convincing argument in favour of the non- 
capitalist path. It has been proved by the entire 
history of capitalism and by the experience of the 
Third World over a period of nearly a quarter of a 
century that the capitalist system owing to its very 
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nature is organically incapable of combining the 
economic and social purposes of development in the 
interests of the toilers not only in optimal degree, 
buteven in minimum degree. Understanding the 
inter-dependence between the economic and social 
aspects clarifies the question about finding the needed 
resources, about the traditional social institutions 
which should be eliminated and about the new insti- 
tutes that should be founded and consolidated. 

Bourgeois ideologues are making a bid for the ini- 
tiative in the moulding of idea about the future of the 
Third World. We have witnessed a most acute ideo- 
logical struggle flare up around the destinies of 
nearly two thousand million people. Regardless of 
what the apologists of capitalism may say, it is a 
fact that it is only the proponents of scientific socia- 
lism alone that have gained from more than a cen- 
tury’s progress of Marxist economic theory and more 
than fifty years’ socialist upbuilding. As a result, 
they alone have acquired a universal conception of 
social reconstruction which has proved its soundness 
in practice, a conception of social reconstruction of 
the backward pre-capitalist and present-day capita- 
list society. This conception covers : 

—political power of the working people and re- 
organisation on this basis of all the components of 
the social system which is being subjected to recon- 


struction, including the productive forces through 
the sum total of production relations characteristic 
of society with a multi-form economy and all the 
institutes of the superstructure without exception; 

—theoretical development and practical realisa- 
tion of planned retulation of the economy and gra- 
dual socialisation of all the existing economic forms 
and structures; 

—social distribution of material and labour bene- 
fits on principles of social progress of the people; 

—state system, foreign policy, armed forces, 
science, ideology and culture placed at the service of 
the people. 

Enriched by the experience of class struggle both 
in the industrially developad capitalist countries and 
in the countries now liberated from the colonialists, 
entiched by the experience of triumphant Socialist 
and Commnuist upbuilding, Marxism-Leninism has 
shown to all peoples, “including the peoples of 
Asia and Africa the only right way to overcoming 
age old backwardness and to building up a new 
society, 

The theory and practice of scientific socialism 
alone offer a workable alternative to the peoples of 
the Third World in their hard strugzle against the 
imperialists and capitalists, for a new society—for 
socialism. 
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LAND REFORMS 


Constitution 
Amendments 
and 

Property 
Right 


H. M. JAIN 


T is a sad commentary on our 
Constitution-makers that with- 
in a period of 22 years, there 
had to be as many as five Cons- 
titutional amendments in order 
to cover up various aspects of 
land reforms, a subject which 
had, at least since the Karachi 
Congress in 1931, consistently a 
high priority in the party pro- 
grame and its election manifes- 
tos. 

What went wrong, and where? 
Did the Constitution-makers 
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fail to gauge or grasp the mani- 
fold dimensions of the problem? 
Was. the leadership in the Cons- 
tituent Assembly not sincere in 
implementing the party pledges 
and programme in respect of 
land reforms? Or, is it the judi- 
ciary which is to be blamed? Or, 
can it be that the successive Par- 
liaments and State legislatures 
have been more radical in the 
matter of land reforms than the 
Constitution envisaged? 

It is not intended here to ans- 
wer all these questions, but it can 


be said that, as originally framed, . 


the Indian Constitution, except 
to the limited extent of giving 
protection to the zamindari abo- 
lition measures in Bihar, Madras 
and Uttar Pradesh was content 
to leave all expropriation to 
be governed by clause 2 of Arti- 
cle 31, which was interpreted to 
mean that there could be no ac- 
quisition of private property for 
public purpose without payment 
of such compensation as might 
be deemed to be “just”? by the 
courts. 

The courts took the view that 
compensation implied the obli- 
gation to pay to the expropriated 
owner the equivalent of the ex- 
propriated property calculated at 
the market rate at the time of 
acquisition. It was obvious that 
at this rate it would be impos- 
sible to liquidate the zamindaris. 
It was not simply that the Gov- 
ernment had not the resources 
to “buy” the zamindari estates 
at the market rate, but, as Jawa- 
harlal Nehru repeatedly said, it 
would be undesirable to do so, 
for in that case the “haves” re- 
main “haves” and the “have- 
nots”, “have-nots”. 

As it turned out, the Patna 
High Court, in the Kameshwar 
case, even found fault with the 
Bihar Land Reforms Act, which 
the Constitution-framers had 
particularly in mind while for- 
mulating Article and 31(4), struck 
it down as being Offensive to the 
guarantee of “equal protection 
of laws”? contained in Article 14, 
a ground not excluded by Article 
31(4). The State preferred an 
appeal to the Supreme Court. 

But even before the Court 
handed down its verdict, the 
Government decided to push in 


the first Constitutional Amend- , 


ment so as to lay down in a new 
Article—31i-A,—that ‘“notwith- 
standing anything in the fore- 
going provisions of this Part 
(meaning Part III, dealing with 
Fundamental Rights), no law 
providing for the acquisition by 
the State of any estate or of 
any rights therein or for the ex- 
tinguishment or modification of 
any such rights shall be deemed 
to be void onthe ground that it 
is inconsistent with, or takes 
away or abridges any of the 
rights conferred by, any provi- 
sions of this Part”. 

By way of abundant caution, 
specific protection was given to 
the Bihar Land Reforms Act 
together with 12 other Similar 
measures, from any challenge 
on account of inconsistency with 
any provisions of Part III. This 
was done by listing them in the 
Ninth Schedule and providing 
immunity tothe scheduled laws 
from judicial review. 

Despite this careful constitu- ` 
tional planning, the Bihar Land 
Reforms Act could not be saved. 
The Supreme Court found that 
some of its provisions constitu- 
ted a “fraud on the Constitu- 
tion”. In arriving at this deci- 
sion, the Court relied on Ent 
36 of List II of the Seventh 
Schedule. It was not until the 
Seventh Amendment that this 
Entry was deleted from the Cons- 
titution. 

Meanwhile, it was thought 
advisable to expand the definition 
of the word “estate” in Article 
31-A, which originally included 
“any jagir, inam or muafi or 
Other similar grant”, and also 
covered rights vesting in a pro- 
prietor, sub-proprietor, under- 
proprietor, tenure-holder or other 
intermediary and rights or privi- 
leges in respect of land revenue. 
To this enumeration was added 
by the Fourth Amendment in 


` 1955 “any janmam rights”? in the 


states of Madras and Travancore 
Cochin, and also the rights of 
raiyat and under-raiyat. 

The multiplicity of systems 
of land tenure prevailing in diffe- 
rent parts of the country and the 
position taken by the Supreme 
Court that provisions of Funda- 
mental Rights were to be so in- 
terpreted as to give the maxi- 
mum benefit to the individual 
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rather than the state, still left 
the door open to judicial review. 
In the Kunhikoman case, Wan- 
choo J declared that a ryotwari 
tenure was not an “estate” with- 
in the meaning of Article 31-A. 


Seventeenth Amendment 


In order to remove this lacu- 
na, the Seventeenth Amendment 
was enacted in 1964 which in- 
cluded within the definition of 
“estate” any land held under 
ryotwari settlement. As Raman 
Nair, Kerala C. J. said in the 
Narayanan Nair case, the defini- 
tion of “estate” so amended 
became “wide enough to cover 
virtually all lands in this state, 
we should think in the whole 
country, whatever their nature 
or extent”. 

But in order to dispel any 
doubt the Seventeenth Amend- 
ment further included within 
the definition of “estate” “‘any 
land held or let for purposes of 
agriculture or for purposes an- 
cillary thereto, including waste 
. land, forest land, land for-pas- 
tures or sites of buildings and 
other structures occupied by cul- 
tivators of land, agricultural 
labourers and village artisans”. 
[Article 31-A (2) (a) (iii)] 

The Seventeenth Amendment 
was made in the wake of renewed 
emphasis on socialism in the 
Congress party as evident from 
its Bhubaneswar and Jaipur 
sessions. One measure suggested 
to introduce socialist relations 
in agriculture was to accelerate 
the process of cooperative farm- 
ing. The Opposition charged 
that the Government under the 
guise of cooperative farming, real- 
ly intended to force collectivisa- 
tion and state farming on petty 
farmers andthe real purpose of 
the Seventeenth Amendment was 
to enable the Government to ex- 
propriate small landholders. 

In order to allay these appre- 
hensions, partly genuine but lar- 
gely propaganda, the Seven- 
teenth Amendment included a 
clause [second proviso to Article 
31-A (1)] providing that ‘‘where 
any law makes any provision 
for the acquisition by the state 
of any “estate” and where any land 
comprised therein is held by a 
person under his personal culti- 
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vation, it shall not be lawful for 
the state to acquire any portion 
of such land as is within .the 
ceiling limit applicable to him 
under any law for the time being 
in force or any building or struc- 
ture standing thereon or appur- 
tenant thereto, unless the law 
relating to the acquisition of 
such Jand, building or structure, 
provides for payment of compen- 
sation ata rate which shall not 
be less than the market value 
thereof”. 

As the aim of land reforms 
was fo give ‘‘land to the tiller”, 
there could be no harm in guar- 
anteeing individual landholders 
in the possession of land under 
their personal cultivation within 
such ceiling as may be prescribed 
by law. Ceilings had been im- 
posed in most states by the time 
the Seventeenth Amendment was 
enacted, After the split in the 
Congress party and the new radi- 
calism espoused by the ruling 
party under the leadership of 
Smt Indira Gandhi, there is 
fresh thinking on the existing 
level of ceilings and a vigorous 
demand that urban property too 
should be brought under some 
ceiling. 


Adequate Protection 


By empowering the Govern- 
ment to acquire property other 
than “estates” on payment of 
such “amount” as Parliament or 
the State legislature may deter- 
mine, such determination being 
out of the purview of judicial re- 
view, the Twenty-Fifth Amend- 
ment has given adequate protec- 
tion to any measure that may 
aim at imposing ceiling on urban 
property and transferring any 
surplus to the state. But having 
regard to the second prono to 
Article 31-A (1), can the existing 
ceilings on land be lowered with- 


- out providing for compensation 


at market value of the surplus 
land acquired by the state? 
Relying on the Supreme 
Court decision in State of Orissa 
y Chandrasekhar Singh Bhoi, the 
Kerala High Court in Narayanan 
Nair v Kerala held that the law 
referred to in the second Proviso 
to Article 31-A(1) is “the law 
regarding ceiling in forceat the 
time the acquisition is made, not 


alaw whichat that time is no 
longer in force’. The relevant 
clause speaks of “within the cei- 
ling limit applicable... under 
any law for the time being in 
force’. The Chambers Dictio- 
nary defines “time being” as “the 
present time”. Soa plain read- 
ing of the clause in question 
would suggest that an acquisition 
in order to attract the obligation 
of compensation at the rate of 
market value must be one with- 
in the ceiling applicable under 
any Jaw in force at the time the. 
acquisition is made. 


Further Precaution 


In the above case, the Kerala 
High Court rejected the conten- 
tion that “once there is a law 
fixing the ceiling limit, there can, 
thereafter, be no acquisition with- 
in that ceiling limit, without pay- 
ment of at least the market value, 
even if thelaw be replaced or 
otherwise repealed’. In the in- 
stant case, however, the High 
Court disposed of the contention 
on the ground that the previous 
law providing for a ceiling limit 
had not been brought into force 
when the subsequent law fixing 
a lower ceiling limit and provid- 
ing for the acquisition of surplus 
land was made. The Supreme 
Court itself endorsed this view in 
the appeal that was preferred 
against the ruling of the Kerala 
High Court on this point, 

It could be surmised from 
the above decisions that the pro- 
viso would not require the state 
to pay compensation at the rate 
of market value for any surplus 
land acquired by the state as a 
result of the lowering of the 
existing ceiling. In order to re- 
move any doubts, and by way of 
abundant caution, the Twenty- 
seventh Amendment has clearly 
stipulated that the state will not 
be required to pay compensation 
at the market rate for acquiring 
any land rendered surplus as a 
result of lowering of the existing 
ceiling. In order to protect the 
ceiling laws already enacted in 
some states, the Twenty-seventh 
Amendment was made operative 
with effect from June 20, 1954, 
the date on which the second pro- 
viso to Article 31-A(1) was inser- 
ted in Article 31-A. 
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These constitutional amend- 
ments have not been adequate to 
safeguard legislations aimed at 
land reforms or other socialistic 
measures from challenge on 
ground of infringement of one 
or the other of the Fundamental 
Rights contained in Part LIE of 
the Constitution. Hence the 
device was adopted in the First 
Amendment itself of excluding 
specific laws from the purview of 
judicial review altogether, such 
laws being listed in the Ninth 
Schedule. Their number, to 
begin with, was 13, rose to 20 by 
the Fourth Amendment, and to 
64 by the Seventeenth Amend- 
ment. 

Now the Twenty-ninth Am- 
endment passed by Parliament 
on May 31, 1972, seeks to add 
the Kerala Land Reforms 
(Amendment) Act, 1969, and the 
Korala Land Reforms (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1971, to the 
Ninth Schedule. These two 
measures are merely amendments 
of the Kerala Land Reforms Act, 
1963 (Act 1 of 1964), which was 
given a place in the Ninth Sche- 
dule in 1964. In numerous cases 
the Supreme Court has taken the 
view that the protection of Ninth 
Schedule does -not extend to 
any amendments that may be 
made in the principal Act inclu- 
ded in the Schedule, unless these 
amending measures are expressly 
included in the Ninth Schedule. 


Piecemeal Approach 


Certain crucial portions of the 
Kerala Act as amended were 
challenged in the Kerala High 
Court and in the Supreme Court, 
and invalidated. The Govern- 
ment feared that ‘‘this will have 
far reaching adverse effects on 
the implementation of the pro- 
gramme of land reforms in the 
State and thousands of tenants 
will be adversely affected by 
some of the provisions which 
have been either struck down or 
rendered ineffective”. Therefore 
it resolved to include the Kerala 
Acts in the Ninth Schedule so 
as to protect them from any 
challenge on the proud of viola- 
tion of “any of the rights con- 
ferred by any provisions” of Part 
III of the Constitution; hence the 
Twenty-Ninth Amendment. 
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The Approach to the right 
of property has been singularly 
piecemeal. The result is that 
despite frequent amendments of 
the provision dealing with the 


right, namely Article 31, it has. 


been necessary to provide for 
specific protection of individual 
laws listed in the Ninth Schedule. 
The rate at which this Schedule 
is expanding makes a mockery of 
the very concept of guaranteed 
rights. 

If with every judicial decision 
finding fault with an enactment 


.for want of consistency | with 


Fundamental Rights provisions, 
the invalidated enactment is to 
be saved by extending over it the 
umbrella of the Ninth Schedule, 
the best thing would be to scrap 
the right of property altogether 
from the Constitution. A former 
Chief Justice_of India, Sri Hida- 
yatullah, in his judgment in 
the Golaknath case, frankly 
stated that it was an error -to 
place the right of property in 
the category of Fundamental 
Rights. 


Legal Authority 


Roughly speaking, the present 
constitutional position is that 
agricultural property is covered 
by Article 31-A, and the rest, by 
Artiele 31. It has been held by 
the Supreme Court that the pro- 
tection of Article 31-A extends 
only to laws relating to land 


tenures and aprarian reforms. 
In Ranjit Singh v Punjab, 
the phrase ‘‘agrarian reforms” 


was so defined as to include 
provisions made for the develop- 
ment of rural economy and rural 
welfare. The only protection 
given under Article 31-A is that 
acquisition of “‘esfates” or ex- 
tinguishment or modification of 
rights in “estates”, can be done 
only by authority of law and that 
such law should envisage a 
scheme of agrarian reforms. 
Article 31 relates to all other 
property except “‘estates” as de- 
fined in Article 31-A. The only 
guarantee to such property under 
Article 31 as amended “by the 
Twenty-fifth Amendment is that 
(1) It can be acquired only for a 
public purpose, (2) by authority 
of law, and (3) on payment of 
such amount as may be deter- 


mined by law, the legislative 
determination being not open to 
judicial review. The public pur- 
pose behind any acquisition of 
property isa matter to be deter- 
mined largely by the legislature 
and the courts will be slow to 
question the wisdom or bonafides 
or policy of the legislature which 
best knows the needs of the 
people. 


Review of Articles 


It can, therefore, be said that 
after all these constitutional 
amendments the only substantial 
protection that the Constitution 
offers to private property, 
whether urban or rural, is that 
such property can be acquired 
only by the authority of law and 
not by mere executive fiat. If 
this is the position, then where 
is the need of such complex and 
elaborate constitutional mecha- 
nism as has been drawn up in 
Articles 31, 31-A and 31-B toge- 
ther with the Ninth Schedule? 
These provisions have proved to 
be a veritable paradise for our 
Ingenious lawyers. They have 
caused much delay in the imple- 
mentation of social and econo- 
mic policies and reforms, if not 
their total frustration. 

It is, therefore, suggested 
that these Articles should be re- 
viewed asa whole. Asa result 
of piecemeal amendments over 
the past years many of the exist- 
ing provisions have simply be- 
come obsolete or redundant. 
What could have been said in 
simple, precise, and brief langu- 
age has been spread over elabo- 
rate, ostentatious and complex 
articles, clauses, sub-clauses, seč- 
tion and sub-sections. 

The same purpose can be ser- 
ved by retaining no more than 
clause 1 and clause 3 of Article 
31 and striking out the rest of 
Article 31, and Article 31-A and 
31-B and the Ninth Schedule in 
their entirety. In addition, Arti- 
cle 19(1)(f) will have to be omit- 
ted too, if the object of Article 
31(1) isto be served, for, while 
the Twenty-fifth Amendment has 
delinked Article 31(2) from Arti- 
cle 19(1)(f), in connexion with 
Article 31(1), first forged by 
Subba Rao J in the Kochunni 
case still persists. 
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Land 
Reforms 


and 
Indian 
Left 


SUKHDEV SINGH 
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The controversy over the 
ceiling on landholdings have 
acquired the dimensions of 
a national debate. The latest 
decisions of the Congress 
Working Committee and: 
the Conference of Chief 
Ministersin New Delhi on 
July 23, 1972, will undoub- 
tedly be debated upon. Sri 
Sukhdev Singh in his article 
here below „has commended 
on certain aspects of the 
ceilings question and the 
attitude of the Left. 


Mainstream will be glad to 
publish comments of the 
readers on the issues raised 
by him. 
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N° single economic issue in the 

past set such a vast majority 
of Indians astir as the land issue 
in the recent weeks. A great 
national debate on the’ subject 
has been the predominant feature 
of the post-election period in the 
country. The upper limit of 
ownership of agricultural land 
has assumed the pivotal place in 
the entire discussio 1. 

The Congress Election Mani- 
festo cryptically promised the 
ceiling in the range of 10-18 acres 
of land irrigated perennially for a 
family of five. Socialism is spo- 
ken of as the party’s aim and the 
scale of ceiling has been tailored 
to fit in with the slogan. 

The omnibus slogan is typical 
of petty-bourgeois revolutionism 
which has little meaning in prac- 
tice. No wonder, the issue has 
been floundering over the rock 
and the buck is being passed from 
one forum to another revealing in 
the process the incapacity of the 
party to treat the subject in 
earnest, = 

The Marxist Left—inside and 
outside the Congress—has limited 
its contribution to the discussion 
to stressing the inviolability of 
the pledge made to the electorate 
by the ruling party, and any de- 
parture from it is branded as 
concession to the Kulak Lobby. 

There has been no effort 
to approach the vital politico- 
economic issue from the stand- 
point of Marxist theory and 
practice. Conspicuously absent 
is any in-depth study of the var- 
ious class groups in the Indian 
countryside and their mutual 
economie and political relation- 
ship. No need has been felt for 
analysing the approximate pers- 
pective of the current land reforms 
movement in the context of the 
political balance of power, 
material and structural base and 
mass consciousness, etc. 

A race for ‘‘radicalism’’ has 
yielded place to rational Marxist 
analysis. The Punjab CPI, for 
instance, had been sticking to the 
stand for over a year now that the 
range of ceiling in the State 
should be 20-30 ordinary acres. 
When the Congress Government 
began drafting a legislation with 
10-18 acres slogan as the base, 
the CPI gave up its stand to opt 


for the Congress slogan. Asked 
to explain the phenomenon Sri 
Satyapal Dang, a leader ot the 
CPI, exclaimed to me: “How 
could we remain behind?” 

A close look at the history of 
land reforms in the Soviet Union 
and China, the two socialist 
giants which had carried out land 
reforms in the interest of the 
tillers leading to agrarian revolu- 
tion in the countryside, would be 
rewarding. The experience of 
these countries could be of great 
help not only to arrive at a cor- 
rect understanding of the issue 
but also to save us from the pit- 
falls faced by these countries. 

Contrary to the obscure 
authorship of the Indian guideli- 
nes to land reforms, the question 
was debated in the Soviet Union 
threadbare by the eighth Cong- 
ress of the Soviet Communist 
Party under the direct guidance 
of Lenin. Tho party thrashed 
out the issue for about a week in 
March 1919. Surprisingly, the 
Russians looked upon the 
problem as an entirely political 
issue and there was no mention 
anywhere of the statistics on land 
nor of the experts’ reports that 
abound in India these days. 

In its resolution on tasks in 
the countryside, the Soviet Com- 
munist Party said: “The policy of 
the workers’ and peasants’ Gov- 
ernment and the Communist 
Party must be permeated by the 
spirit of agreement between the 
proletariat and the poor peasants, 
on the one hand, and the middle 
peasants, on the other.” 

“To confuse the middle pea- 
sant with the kulaks and to ex- 
tend to them in one or another 
degree measures directed against 
the kulaks is to violate most fla- 
grantly not only all the decrees of 
the Soviet Government and its 
entire policy, but also all the 
basic principles of Communism, 
according to which agreement 
between the proletariat and the 
middle peasants is one of the 
conditions for a painless transi- 
tion to the abolition of all exploi- 
tation in the period of decisive 
struggle waged by the proletariat 
to overthrow the bourgeoisie.” 

“The middle peasant who has 
comparatively strong economic 
roots owing to the lagging of 
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' agricultural techniques behind 
industrial techniques even in the 
leading capitalist countries, to 
say nothing of Russia, will conti- 
nue to exist for a long time after 
the beginning of the proletarian 
revolution. Therefore, the tactics 
of the functionaries of the Soviets 
in the villages, as well as of the 
party functionaries, must empha- 
sise a long period of co-operation 
with the middle peasants.” 


Stalin who was physically 
involved in the process of agra- 
rian transformation in the Soviet 
Union, defended Lenin’s thesis 
as late as in 1928—eleven years 
after the Socialist revolution. He 
said : “Is it possible in the 
present phase of socialist cons- 
truction to reach a real and 
durable agreement with the 
middle peasant without relying 
on the poor peasant and without 
fighting the kulaks? (‘Fighting 
the kulaks” then meant imposi- 
tion of heavy taxes in cash or in 
kind, placing restrictions on them 
to rent land or hire labour). It 
is impossible. Is it possible, 
under the present conditions of 
development, to carry on a 
successful fight against the kulaks 
without relying on the poor 
peasant and without reaching 
agreement with the middle 
peasant? It is impossible. How 
can this tribune of the party-work 
in the rural districts be aptly 
expressed in one all-embracing 
slogan? I think that Lenin’s 
slogan is the most apt expression 
of this task. It must be admitted 
that you cannot express it more 
aptly than Lenin.” 

Mao Tse-tung, who too was 
personally involved in the land 
reforms movement in China and 
successfully carried it out, said : 
“The general line in the land 
reforms is to rely on the poor 
peasant, unite with the middle 
peasants, abolish the system of 
feudal exploitation step by step 
and ina discriminating way and 
develop agricultural production.” 

“Only the poor peasants can 
and must be the basic force to 
be relied upon in the land re- 
forms. The main and immediate 
task isto satisfy the demands of 
the masses of poor peasants and 
farm labourers. In the land re- 
forms programme it is necessary 
to unite with the middle peasants; 
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the poor peasants and the far 
labourers must form a solid units 
ed front with the middle peasaats. 
Otherwise, the poor peasants and 
farm labourers will find them- 
selves isolated and the land 
reforms will fail.” 

“There isa kind of thinking 
now current in the countryside 
that undermines industry and 
commerce and advocates absolute 
equalitarianism in land distribu- 
tion. Such thinking corresponds 
to a kind of agrarian socialism; 
it is reactionary, backward and 
retrogressive in nature. We must 
criticise it. The sole target of 
the Jand reforms is and must be 
the system of feudal exploitation 
by the landlord class and by the 
old rich peasants, and there 
should be no encroachments 
either upon the liberal (national) 
bourgeoisie or upon the indus- 
trial and commercial enterprises 
run by the landlords and rich 
peasants. The aim of the land 
reforms is to abolish the system 
of feudal exploitation, that is, to 
eliminate the feudal landlords as 
a class, not as individuals.” 

“The system of feudal exploi- 
tation should be abolished step 
by step, that is, in a tactical way. 
In launching the struggle, we 
must determine our tactics accor- 
ding to the circumstances and the 
degree to which the peasant masses 
are awakened and organised. We 
must not attempt to wipe out 
overnight the whole system of 
feudal exploitation.” 

Mao’s analysis of the various 
classes of the Chinese peasantry 
has, in fact been masterly and 
still has great relevance to us to 
arrive at a similar understanding 
of the Indian peasantry. Only 
through such an understanding 
could we unite the classes that 
dre materially interested in land 
reforms. 


T# most significant lesson the 
Marxist theory and practice 
brings home is that the landless and 
the poor peasants must become the 
pivot of the land reforms move- 
ment in India and this pivot should 
have an alliance with the middle 
peasant proprietors, for a long 
time to come. Unless these condi- 
tions are met, the land reforms 


in the country will remain on 
paper, as they had remained in 
the past, and no land will be 
available for redistribution among 
the village poor. No amount of 
radical legislation could produce 
results other than failure of the 
land reforms in the country. 

What is the attitude of these 
basic classes towards the land re- 
forms? No one has approached 
the landless to organise it in 
favour of land reforms. This 
class remains unorganised and 
ignorant of the issues at stake. 
It is idle to claim that the inte- 
rest of this class in the ruling 
party or in the Left in the recent 
elections was a substitute for the 
militant and conscious organisa- 
tion. 

The poor peasant, too, is un- 
organised. He, in fact, is appre- 
hensive about the intentions of 
the land reformers. In the ab- 
sence of political education and 
in the face of ultra-Leftist slogan- 
mongering, he feels that he may 
be robbed of his land in the 
“next” round of land reforms. 

The middle peasant proprietor 
is hostile to the idea of land re- 
forms. This is particularly true 
of Punjab. The chatter of low 
ceiling of 10 acres has done a 
great harm to the cause of land 
reforms for the middle peasant 
had been completely alienated. 

The prime political task in the 
present context, therefore, is to 
define reasonably the middle 
farmer in the peculiar conditions 
obtaining in different States and 
in different regions. A tall order 
defining everything in one cryptic 
paragraph, as has been done in 
the Congress election manifesto, 
betrays even the elementary un- 
derstanding of the land issue. 

Lenin defined the middle far- 
mer in these terms: “The middle 
peasant is partly a property- 
owner and partly a working man. 
He does not exploit other working 
people. For decades the middle 
peasant defended his position 
with the greatest difficulty, he 
suffered the exploitation of the 
landowner and the capitalist, he 
bore everything. Yet he is a pro- 
perty-owner. Our attitude to- 
wards this vacillating class, there- 
fore, peasants enormous difficul- 
ties.” 

Lenin adds: 


«We have, in 
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practice, cases like the one related“ 


bya comrade in the commission. 
He was surrounded by peasants, 
and every one of them asked: 
Tell me,am I a middle peasant 
or not? Ihave two horses and 
one cow.... I have two cows 
and one horse,” ete and this agi- 
tator, who tours the uyezds, is 
expected to possess an infallible 
tharmometer with which to gauge 
every peasant and say whether he 
is a middle peasant or not. To do 
that you must know the whole 
history of the given peasants’ 
farm, his relation to higher and 
lower groups—and we cannot 
know that accurately.” 

It is interesting to note Lenin’s 
ambition to supply tractors to the 
middle farmers. He says: “Ina 
Communist society, the middle 
peasants will be on our side only 
when we alleviate and improve 
their economic condition. If 
tomorrow we could supply one 
lakh first class tractors, provide 
them with fuel, provide them with 
drivers—you know very well that 
this at present is sheer fantasy— 
the middle peasant would say, ‘I 
am for Communism’.” 


DE™"¢6 middle peasant in our 
country is no less an arduous 
task. Certainly, the ceiling slo- 
gan of 10-18 acres deserves to be 
discarded because it contains a 
basically wrong and unrealistic 
approach. f , 

Any definition of the middle 
farmer must keep in view not 
only Lenin’s views mentioned 
above but also the net monthly/ 
annual profit earned by the far- 
mer in the present semi-capitalist 
development in the country side. 

Dr G. S. Bhalla’s report, 
“Changing Structure of Agricul- 
ture in Haryana,” is an impor- 
tant document to identify the 
middle farmer in the present stage 
of the application of technology 
in agriculture. Dr Bhalla is a 
committed Leftist of Punjab and 
his report is the latest effort to 
understand the impact of the 
“green revolution” in Haryana, 
the second most prosperous state 
in India. 

According to the report the 
non-progressive farmers in the 
10-20 acres group record a net 
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annual saving of Rs 1422 only, 
while the net annual saving of 
farmers in the 20-30 acres group 
ig Rs 3970 only. 

This indeed might sound start- 
ling to these who are not con- 
versant with the rural life and 
take a sentimental view of “‘rural 
property”. The current resis- 
tance to lower ceiling should be 
seen in the context of continuing 
poverty in large parts of the 
country. 

A ceiling of 10-18 acres pro- 
mised by the Congress follows 
from patently wrong premise that 
the party had already implemen- 
ted land reforms. to provide for 
a ceiling of over 30 acres in many 
parts of the country. In reality 
the operation of the ceiling laws 
has resulted in readjustment of 
ownership deeds by the landlords. 
Its result in Punjab has been the 
elimination of the tenant as a 
class and he has been forced to 
join the ranks of the landless. 

It was mainly the porn by 
the tenant class that had forced 
the Punjab and PEPSU Govern- 
ments to enact land legislations 
in early 50s. The elimination of 
this class by the pro-landlord 
operation of the ceiling laws has 
not strengthened but has only 
spelled pessimism in this class. 
This class could have become a 
material force in favour of land 
reforms. In the absence of this 
class any mags pressure of the 
early 50s degree for land reforms 
is not evident today in Punjab. 

This important factor must be 
kept in mind before discussing 
any other factor. And in the 
context of the alienation of 
the middle peasantry and the 
general lack of political 
education and organisation 
among the poor peasantry and 
the landless, the fate of the 
current land reforms movement 
is bound to be no different. 

There is no question of the 
landlord parting with any land. 
He feels strong because he has 
camouflaged himself in the multi- 
tude of the middle farmers. He 
has the satisfaction of not being 
isolated. He has enough cash to 
spend on bribing the revenue 
Officials and the lawyers to re- 
adjust his ownership titles to meet 
the ends of land legislation. The 
revenue bureaucrats and the 


lawyers who come from the 
middle and upper middle classes 
will be elevated to the next higher 
economic rung. 

The middle and the upper 

middle strata of the peasantry 
will have a hard time adjusting 
their revenue records. This sec- 
tion of the peasantry does not 
have adequate connection with 
the towns nor has it enough cash 
to spare to bribe the revenue 
officials and the lawyers. It is 
possible to get some land out of 
this section of the peasan- 
try. 
There is the possibility of a 
small fall occurring in the land 
prices in the great rural turmoil. 
That will benefit the lower middle 
strata of the peasantry which will 
be in a position to purchase some 
more land or at least will have 
the psychological satisfaction of 
being in a position to get some 
land. The poor peasantry which 
sells off some land almost every 
year to meet its deficit will be the 
poorer to the extent the land 
prices fall. 

These marginal shifts in class 
positions in the countryside are 
not expected to check the deci- 
Sive political shift now taking 
place among the middle, lower 
middle and the upper middle 
classes of the peasantry. These 
classes are turning away from the 
shadow of National Democratic 
Front of the Congress and the CPI. 
In Punjab, the Akalis are seen as 
the obvious choice of the peasan- 
try as a class. 

As a bourgeois class with 
petty-bourgeois public postures, 
the Congress party itself has all 
the material properties of vacilla- 
tion and double-think. It might 
wake up to save its base in the 
middle classes. That will place 
the NDF in real jeopardy. 

A real political possibility had 
emerged in the last few years to 
bring about decisive structural 
changes in India with the Left 
cooperating with the Left-of- 
Centre forces. The Left, unfor: 
tunately, has taken an unrealistic 
stand on the land reforms. That 
has led it to a collision course 
with the Left-of-Centre, notwith- 
standing the latter’s ultra-revolu- 
tionary slogans on the subject. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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NEW VISTA OF SELF-RELIANCE IN OIL (Continued from page i8) 


Prime Minister who can look to all the aspects and 


give clear decisions. 


Really, it is a basic contradiction that we, in 
this country, have decided to explore for oil 
through public enterprise and yet our Finance 
Ministry, finance officers in various organisa- 
tion, administrative ministries and Audit Depart- 
ment all behave in a manner as if their main func- 
tion is to restrain and penalise initiative. The cob- 
webs of rigid procedures can be blown away from 
these people’s brains only if the Prime Minister 
takes direct charge of at least, one field of high- 
risk enterprise. It is too much to expect that some 
other ministers or officials, by their initiative, enter- 
prise and persuasion, will induce a constructive atti- 
tude in the finance and audit departments. . 

The Committee has in its chapter on Personnel 
Policy made yet another significant point. In one of 
the early paragraphs in the Chapter on Personnel 
Policy it stated that the “ONG Commission’s per- 
sonnel policy should be to lift the personnel from 
this morass, raise their sights, and regenerate in 
them the surge of energy and dedication that was 
witnessed in the late ‘fifties and early sixties’. This 
regeneration requires much greater thrust. We, there- 
fore, recommend below a whole series of changes in 
the procedures for selection, supervision, placement 
and promotion: facilities for training and retraining, 
system of pay-scales, benefits, etc. These are designed 
to generate the necessary uplifting influence and 
correct the distortions caused by a decade-old inbre- 
eding. The implementation of these measures would 
require great earnestness and a dogged determination 
on the part of the Government”. 

Then, under the subsection on “Accountability”, 
comes the relevant statement : “We are aware that 
demotions and transfers arising from a strict enforce- 
ment of accountability will give rise to a lot of politi- 
cal pressure. This is one of the reasons why we have 
suggested that the Prime Minister should be the Mini- 
ster for Oil Exploration for about ten years. This will 
be an insurance against politicking by interested par- 
ties, (In course of time, as tradition gets built up, this 
politicking will disappear.)” 

For long we have been accustomed to think that 
oil, from exploration through refining to marketing 
and even upto fertilisers and petrochemicals, is an 


_ integrated business. One may, therefore, feel a little 


intrigued—as this commentator did initially—at the 
proposal to detach Oil Exploration from the rest of 
Petroleum and put it under the Prime Minister. 
But the Committee has given convincing answers 
even to this. It has stated: “Oil has been tradi- 
tionally considered an integrated business. The 
international oil companies are integrated from their 
exploration stage through refining and marketing 
down to the stage of chemical manufacturing and 
marketing. But we would like to make it clear that 
although from the business point of view, oil explo- 
ration is nearer to refining, from the science and 
technology point of view, it is much nearer to atomic 
energy and space; and’ it is in the latter that we 
should be more interested. Besides, separation of 
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oil exploration from refining or marketing is not un- 
usual. We find that the USSR too, had to adopt 
this course in the past when it created a separate 
Ministry for Oil Exploration for some years”. 

In substantiation the Committee has stated that 
the most promising economic use of nuclear explosion 
has been in developing the oilfields (nuclear fractur- 
ing to improve the flow of oil and gas, and for 
creating underground cavities for storage). In fact, 
this is so far the only economic use of atomic energy 
outside its own field. Moreover, the Committee 
says: “That space technology is finding quick trans- 
lation into oil exploration technology has been stated 
earlier. Satellite communication is important for all 
marine geophysical work and positioning in offshore 
survey and drilling. Therefore, from the standpoint 
of quickening the development of oil exploration 
science and technology, too, the common minister- 
ship of Atomic Energy, Electronics, Space and Oil 
Exploration is helpful.” There is no similar techno- 
logical link between oil exploration and refining or 
products marketing. Close technological affinity 
and process linkage exists only between the refineries 
fertiliser plants, and chemical plants. 

In response to this commentator’s question regard- 
ing the necessity of placing synthetic oil project under 
the ONGC, one of the members gave the following 
reply. The Committee has sought to widen the 
objective of ONGC. The ONGC needs to be placed 
under an obligation to make the country self-suffi- 
cient in oil—whether by exploration at home or 
exploration abroad; whether by exploration and 
production of natural crude or production of 
synthetic crude. It is only in the context of this 
greater responsibility and answerability that the 
Committee has recommended its higher status. 

In the Committee’s view—and there isa lot to be 
said in its favour—the researches in the Central Fuel 
Research Institute at Dhanbad could have made 
much greater headway with a steady backing and 
constant watching by an agency which had the status 
of national policy-making body. There is no deny- 
ing.that technologically, the process of conversion of . 
coal into oil is a skin to refinery processes. In this 
respect, the synthetic oil production could possibly 
be linked with refining. But the Committee has 
pointed out that efforts are in progress in other 
countries for production of oil from garbage, too. 
“The US scientists are carrying on experiments, 
with some measure of success, to produce crude oil 
from vegetable waste, household garbage sewage 
sludge, cowdung, chicken muck and other manure. 
They are trying to create conditions to do within 
minutes what nature took millions of years to do 
with pre-historic organic material. The Committee 
feels that synthetic oil will be ‘a commercial reality 
in the coming decade.” It is more likely that a 
crude oil exploring company rather than a refinery 
will be more interested in promoting research of the 
above kind in our country. 

An important recommendation of the Committee is 
for setting up a National Energy and Feedstock 
Planning Board. This is the Committee’s concrete 
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proposal, for containing oil demand by better utili- 
sation of the country’s coal and other indigenous 
resources.. It was considered asa “fifth pillar” on 
which the strategy of national oil self-sufficiency 
should rest. The scope of the Board has been defined 
in very wide terms, which include the study and 
dovetailing of the plans in respect of power genera- 
tion at coal pitheads and transmission over long 
distances; economics of coal gas supplies: low-tem- 
perature carbonisation of coal and devolatilization 
of coal; changed proportion of refinery distillates 
through secondary processes; improved facilities for 
and stress on mass transport; change-over of trans- 
port from one form of traction to another; relative 
economics of atomic and hydropower generation in 
different regions; uses of coal and low-sulphur 
heavy stock as feedstocks for fertilisers and the 
consequential release of naphtha for petrochemicals, 
and the extent of technological development in 
India and abroad for producing hydrogen from sea 
water by atomic power. : 

It has also been pointed out that many of these 
studies are being conducted at different levels by 
different agencies. The task of the Board should be 
to coordinate these studies and avoid unnecessary 
duplication of efforts. The Committee felt that this 
Board might function on a continuing basis as an 
advisory body to the cabinet. Although this Board 
has no direct significance for success in oil explora- 
tion, it has great relevance to national self-sufficiency 
in oil. 

The Malaviya Committees recommendation 
differs from two important recommendations of the 
Committee on Public Undertakings (CPU). The 
CPU has suggested a tie-up between the ONGC and 
the Indian Oil Corporation for the purpose of utilis- 
ing the latter’s profits for oil exploration. The 
Malaviya Committee, on the other hand said: 

“Considering the scale of investments necessary 
for oil exploration, this Committee, however, felt 
that the current profits of [OC would be inadequate 
for the purpose. Since grants from the public ex- 
chequer would in any case be necessary on a large 
scale for the next 7 or 8 years, there was no point in 
recommending the merger. Oil exploration, more- 
over, requires undivided attention of the Manage- 
ment and it is better to treat this problem separately 
during this period: The Committee felt that it is 
more straight-forward to place all the facts before 
the Government. We believe that considering the 
country’s high stakes in oil, a generous grant would 
be given each yeat until ONGC becomes financially 
well off. We recommend a grant because the entire 
business of oil prospecting is really an experimental 
rescarch and deserves to be financed by a research 
grant”. 

The creation of the National Fund for Oil Explo- 
ration (as discussed earlier) is the Malaviya Com- 
mittee’s alternative to merger with IOC. Moreover, 
when the Committee commanded the Prime Minister’s 
attention to oil exploration, it had to rule out the 
merger for the Prime Minister could not, and should 
not, be expected to shoulder the burden of the re- 
finery and petroleum products marketing too. 

Secondly, the CPU had recommended a separate 
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subsidiary company for offshore operations. The 
Malaviya Committee has not felt the need for it. 
It seems to feel that the areas we now divide into 
onshore and offshore were not so divisible in geo- 
logical terms. In the subsurface, one is possibly 
the extension of the other. As a member of 
the Committee explained: “In the world, there 
are separate offshore drilling companies, separate 
seismic survey companies. But mobody has heard 
of a separate oil exploration company. More- ’ 
over, the proposal for formation of a subsidiary was 
in order at a time when the ONGC’s cumbersome 
and antequated rules stood in the way of any initia- 
tive. Now that the Review Committee has suggested 
drastic reform of the organisation as well as the 
procedures, there is hardly any pointin forming a 
subsidiary company.” ; 

Although the Committee is`unanimous in the 
view that there is no need for a separate subsidiary 
for offshore operation, it is divided on the question 
of the offshore set-up. It is rather intriguing that 
the Member-Secretary of Review Committee, 
Sri S.N. Ghosh, has himself submitted a Minute of 
Dissent. Sri Ghosh has strongly opposed the crea- 
tion of a post of a Managing Director, Offshore. He 
has stated that although the proposal for a separate 
Managing Director is being mooted on the plea that 
it would expedite offshore work, in reality it would 
cause retardation. It will be a wheel within wheels 
and will cause friction. In the same note, Sri Ghosh 
has posed many searching questions which the rest 
of the Committee has not been able to answer. The 
official summary of Sri Ghosh’s Minute of Dissent 
has totally lost the point he had tried to under- 
line. Hence, it was virtually blacked out in the press. 
The summary possibly wanted to avoid the ques- 
tions raised by him because it was inconvenient to 
answer them. Is it because some interested officials of 
the Ministry and others outside it are interested in 
creating such a post? 

The other point which Sri Ghosh has given in 
his Minute of Dissent concerns the role of ONGC’s 
design organisation, called the HODI (Hind Oil 


“Design Institute). Here, too, some members of the 


Committee appeard to have been interested in reserv- 
ing the responsibility of design and engineering of 
all offshore installations plus the onland trunk 
Pipelines carrying oil, gas, coal slurry. From all 
appearances, the reservation was sought in favour of ` 
Engineers India, of which Sri Pathak is the Chair- 
man. This kind of attempt at reserving fields of acti- 
vities for any one organisation and for shutting out 
other engineering organisations is ridiculous. Already 
Sri Pathak has bitten more than he can chew. Would 
it not be better if sri Pathak, who' has taken the 
responsibility of shooting the troubles of the whole 
public sector, had a look inside his own Engineers 
India? He may find a lot of holes there. 

In spite of the last-minute attempts of some to- 
devalue it, the Malaviya Committee’s Report is a 
refreshingly constructive report, which does not ex- 
haust in generalities. It makes specific, precise recom- 
mendations which should be released for discussion 
among ONGC-men, legislators and the wider 
public. 
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Militant 
Nationalism 
in 

Bihar 
(1900-1920) 


NAGENDRA MOHAN PRASAD 
SRIVASTAVA 


T™ first two decades of the twentieth century is 
an important period in the history of the Indian 
liberation movement. 

The revolutionary movement of that period which 
believed in the cult of the bomb and the revolver 
and armed rebellion, was organised and gained 
momentum during this period. World events, such 
as, the Russo-Japanese War, the Russian Revolution 
of 1905, the struggles for self-government in Persia, 
Afghanistan, Turkey, China and other countries 
which took place at the beginning of the century, 
greatly accelerated the pace of the liberation 
movement. 


Though the revolutionaries of Bihar were not so 


much active like those of Bengal, they tried to follow 


and emulate the examples set in the neighbouring . 


province. They realised that the freedom of the 
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country would not be achieved without sacrifice. 
Henceforth, they were prepared to lay down their 
lives for expelling the English from India. 

The first revolutionary act in Bihar during this 
period was the bomb-throwing by Khudiram Bose 
and Prafulla Chaki in Muzaffarpur on April 30, 
1908.: The bomb was intended for the then Dis- 
trict Judge of Muzaffarpur Kingsford, who previously 
as the Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta, had 
imposed cruel punishment on patriotic Indians. But, 
unfortunately, two ladies Mrs Kennedy and her 
daughter were killed. Prafulla Chaki shot himself 
dead just before he was arrested, but Khudiram Bose 
was hanged. 

The bomb-throwing at Muzaffarpur kindled a 
new phase of political consciousness in Bihar and 
Khudiram Bose was hailed as a martyr throughout 
India. Kamaleshwari Charan Sinha, a prominent 

olitical worker of Darbhanga met Khudiram in 

uzaffarpur jail, who advised him to read the Geeta 
and to meet Bipin Chandra Pal. Bipin Chandra 
Pal gave him much information and encouragement 
when he met him.* Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar 
Tilk hailed Khudiram as a patriot and wrote two 
articles in the Kesari praising his bravery. For this 
he was sentenced to six years’ rigorous imprisonment.3 

The incident of bomb-throwing by Khudiram sent 
a wave of political enthusiasm throughout Bihar and 
people began to read Amrit Bazar Patrika, Yugantar, 
Bengalee, Karma-Yogin (Hindi), Bande Mataram, 
Kesari (Hindi) Bangabasi (Hindi) and other nationlist 
and Tevolutionary papers with great interest. They 
learnt a great deal about the existence of revolu- 
tionary societies in Bengal and several persons asso- 
ciated with these societies, such as Ashutosh Roy, 
Kali Charan Hazra and others visited Bibar.* 

On November 4, 1912, a poem “Dharma Pataka” 
by Bihari Lal Gupta of Siwan appeared in the Bikar 
Patrika, published at Kamala Press, Chapra. The 
writer of the poem ponn revolutionary ideas 
through the medium of dharma. The most striking 
exhortation in the poem was that if one took the 
first letter of each line and read downwards the 
following sentence was formed :—“Bangalion ne to 
bam aur tamancha markar sab kuchh leliya, to Bihari 
ko bhi wohi karna chahiye”, that is, “The Bengalee 
got everything by strikiog with bombs and revolvers, 
the Biharis therefore should also do the same.’ 


The poem runs: 


ma Fe gum Sf aw fafi ana 
fei at è wu ag mÑ ss afar 
wat wa wef oat ste oT Ga 
aT gH at aA st RAH ae a faa 
aut aa sy $ we aT Fe aes 
wit at wt arm & git fare ar 
aaea gust feat aa war $ att 
ate ge oat fae at ag ada afar 
vat A gR sk A N m 
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Deoghar, in Santhal Paraganas district in Bihar, 
was one of the centres of revolutionary activities at 
that time. Raj Narain Basu, the grandfather of 


Aurobindo and Barindra Kumar Ghose, had already , 


settled there. Barindra Kumar Ghose was imparted 
his early education in Deoghar and was a member 
of the Golden League, a society in Deoghar founded 
for the purpose of promoting the boycott of foreign 
goods and the Swadeshi agitation.6 “In the words of 
the Sedition Committee Report: “A printer of the 
Yugantar was a Bengali from Patna; and members 
of the revolutionary party have visited or worked on 
a farm near Deoghar. During the trial of the Alij- 
pore Conspirators, it appeared that a house at Deog- 
har, known as Sil’s Lodge, had been hired and used 
for the preparation of bombs and training of agso- 
ciates. Some bomb materials were found here as 
late ag 1915. Exhibit No 777 in the Alipore bomb 
case was a Copy of the newspaper Bande mataram 
which bore the name of Prafulla Chaki (one of the 
Muzaffarpur murderers) and had been found in Sil’s 
Lodge’’.? 

The mother of Sri Aurobindo used to stay at 
village Rohini, four miles from Deoghar, in a rented 
house of Tarini Prasad, a leading member of the 
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Bhagalpur Bar and a member of the Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council. Barindra mostly stayed with his 
mother and Aurobindo occasionally visited the place. 
After the bomb-throwing incident of Khudiram Bose 
at Muzaffarpur, both Barindra and Aurobindo were 
arrested and their’ mother’s house at Rohini 
was searched where some arms and ammunition 
buried underground and concealed in a well was 
discovered by the police.® 

The Head Master of the R. Mitra H. E. School 
of Deoghar, Shanti Kumar Bakshi, was also connec- 
ted with revolutionary activities in Bihar. Shanti 
and Jatindra Nath Mukherjee? belonged to the game 
district in Bengal and both of them used to visit 
Deoghar during the early days of the revolutionary 
movement. They were very friendly with Bhaba 
Bhusan Mitra who had been arreste by the Sub- 
divisional Officer of Deoghar in September 1916 
under the Defence Act and interned in Dacca under 
orders of the Government.!° 

At Deoghar, Shanti was very intimate with M.N. 
Bose, B.B. Mitra, Sukumar Mitra and Subodh Mal- 
lick and visited their places almost daily and mostly 
at night on his bicycle. In 1913, he took a promi- 
nent part in organising a “Rakhibandhan” meeting 


. in Deoghar in the house of Motilal Ghose, a revolu- 


tiovary leader. Shanti was appointed a feacher in 
the Deoghar R. Mitra H.E. Schoo! in November 
1915 and used to impart drill to the older boys of 
the school for some time. He did it so well that he 
attracted the attention of both the Lieut-Governor 
and the Deputy Commissioner, when they visited the 
school. Bhaba Bhusan Mitra admitted to an in- 
former that “Shanti was a ‘recruiting agent’ among 
the students of the Deoghar school’?2, 

There was very close relation between Bengali 
and the Behari revolutionaries and some from 
Dumka, in Santhal Paraganas district, were implica- 
ted in theft of Mauser pistols from the Rodda & Co 
a firm of gunmaker in Calcutta. The correspon- 
dence of Baidyanath Biswas of Dumka and his asso- 
ciate Prabhu Dayal Marwari threw considerable light 
onthe matter. ` 

Baidyanath Biswas made a very detailed statement 
before the police of his complicity in and knowledge 
of various branches of the revolutionary conspiracy. 
He spoke of his connection with Bipin Ganguli’s 
group which had first come to the notice of the 
public some time before the arms theft was commit- 
ted; the Pabna party under Abinash Ray and Jatin 
Hui; the Barisal party under Narendra Mohan Ghose 
Chaudhary (transported for life in the Sibpur case 
and concerned in the Jaipur dacoity); Jatin 
Mukherji’s group; the Garden Reach, Beliaghata and 
Agarpata taxicab daooities; his association with 
Phani Chakravarty and Atul Ghose of the gun-run- 
ning conspiracy, and the handing over of 26 of the 
stolen pistols to Jadugopal Mukherji, one of the most 
active members of the conspiracy.14 

Prabhu Dayal, he said, was a member of the 
main Calcutta gang. He had known him since his 
boyhood. From 1907 to 1909, Prabhu had studied 
at the Tej Narain Jubilee College. Bhagalpur, and 
met Bipin Ganguli there. Later on, in Calcutta, 
Prabhu had introduced him (Baidyanath) to Bipin. 
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Prabhu was not fully trusted by the group as he wasa 
Marwari, though had been a willing worker and had 
rendered active service in connection with the hiding 
of arms stolen from the Rodda’s, and had also given 
financial assistance once when Bipin Ganguly was 
helped monetarily in connection with the Agarpara 
dacoity.15 Enquiries into Prabhu Dayal’s case show- 
ed that he had in his possessiona copy of Anarchy 
and Anarchists, and a work on anarchism in Russia, 
Germany and elsewhere which contained formulas 
. for bomb-making.16 

The revolutionary party at Ranchi was also 
stirred by the leadership of Ganesh Chandra Ghose 
and had won the sympathy of a section of the bat- 
talion of British Indian army which was stationed 
there.” 

After the Muzaffarpur bomb-throwing incident, 
the next event involving the revolutionaries in Bihar 
was the Nimez murder case. It was politically moti- 
vated and was committed by Moti Chand and Manik 
Chand, two residents of Sholapur (in Bombay Presi 
dency) who were greatly influenced by the life of 
Mazzini, writings of Tilak and the political ideas of 
BishanDatta, a resident of Benares.t® According to 
the Sedition Committee report, “Besides the excel- 
lent sentiment that man should serve his country he 
(Bishan Datta) inculcated first the duty of attaining 
Swaraj (self-government), a boon which he did not 
define, though inter alia he wanted a parliament with 
Hindu representatives, and secondly, the view that 
the committing of dacoity was the road to Swaraj.” 
Consequently, on March 20, 1913, a Hindu mahant 
who resided in a small temple in Nimez, in Bihar, 
was murdered who had Rs 17,000 in his safe. But the 
revolutionaries could not get the key of his safe 
and the whole plan was frustrated.29 

Patna was also electrified by revolutionary activi- 
ties and Sachindra Nath Sanyal, the associate of Rash 
Bihari Bose, started in 1913 a branch of the Anusilan 
Samiti at Bankipore (Patna) which he had formed in 
Benares in 1908, with a view to getting recruits from 
the colleges and training them in revolutionary 
techniques.*! One of the active organisers of the 
Samiti was Bankim Chandra Mitra, a Bengalistudent 
of the B.N. College, Patna, who came in contact 
with Sanyal during the Puja vacation when he visit- 
ed Benares. Both of them met at Dasaswamedh Ghat 
where Sanyal spoke of the immortality of soul, point- 
ing out that death was merely a change from one 
state to another. “If one could realize that the soul 
was immortal, then one could dare anything freely, 
to do what he thinks is good,” he said.2? Sanyal 
took his address of Bankipore and pointed out to 
him how India had fallen and how other countries 
had gained their freedom. 

He advised Mitra to read the works of Vivekanand 
‘and gave him a book, The Life of Mazzini by Bolton. 
In his statement to the police on February [7, 1914, 
Mitra said: “He told me to read this book carefully. 
When I find that you are worthy, I shall admit you 
into our society. This society, he told, is spread all 
over India. He told me he would test me with small 
deeds before I shall be entrusted with greater ones 
and admitted into the society.’ Sanyal advised him 
to start a local society at Patna.*® 
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In the third week of November 1914, Sanyal sent 
one Birendra Nath Das to B.N. College to meet Ban- 
kim. Birendra showed him some Yugantar leaflets 
and asked him to give names of some persons to 
whom the leaflets could be sent. Bankim gave him 
the following names: 

Jagdish Chandra Ray, Ist year student, B. N. 
College, house of Sena Lal Bose, Pleader. 

Amarendra Nath Bose; B.Sc, student of Patna 
College, house of Gobind Chandra Mitter, Pleader. 

Nageshwari Prasad, Professor of History, B. N. 
College. 

Jagat Jyoti Ghose, 2nd year student, Patna Col- 
lege, house of Gobind Chandra Mitter, Pleader. 

Shama Kant Banerjee, Teacher, Anglo-Sanskrit 
School, and 
Gobardhan Prasad, 4th year student, Patna Col- 
ege. 
Consequently the leaflets were posted to these | 
places.™4 

Bankim instilled love of country into the mind of 
Raghubir Singh, a Bihari student of T.K Ghosh 
Academy, who distributed pamphlets containing ex- 
hortations to rebellion and armed action both at 
Patna and Allahabad, and was sentenced to two 
years’ rigorous imprisonment. ?5 

Bankim discussed the matter of starting a society 
with his friend Parashnath Sinha, 2nd year student 
of B,N. College, who had read many of Vivekanand’s 
work. Parashnath suggested the name of the asso- 
ciation as Hindu Boys Association. Among the or- 
ganisers were, Bankim Chandra Mitra, Parashnath 
Sinha, Gobardhan Prasad, Shama Kant Bannerji 
and Akhil Chandra Das.26 Parashnath’s idea in start- 
ing this society was that Behari boys could not 
understand Bengali songs at the Hari Sabha. In the 
Hindu Association both Biharis and Bengalis could 
discuss Vivekanand’s work and teachings in English, 
a language which both could speak.2” 

The manner in which Bankipore Samiti functioned 
was described in court by a fellow associate: ‘‘Ban- 
kim Chandra entered the Bihar National College. He 
formed a society where he used to give instructions 
in the work of Vivekanand. I was the master. An 
oath was taken in the name of God and priests not 
to divulge the secrets of the society to any outsiders. 
We were told that we should strive against the British 
Government, they should be driven out of the 
country. We must make preparation so as to be in 
a position to turn them out.’’*8 

The members of the secret society were mostly the 
students of the B.N. College and T. K. -Ghosh’s 
or Academy, with one or two from the Patna College. 
Among the students of B.N. College were Atul 
Chandra Mazumdar, Sudhir Kumar Sinha, Profulla 
Kumar Biswas, Shyam Nath Jha and Sheokumar 
Sinha. Nripendra Nath Basu, a lecturer of the B.N. 
College was also watched by Government as a ‘“‘sus- 
picious person”’.2° The late Dr Kashi Prasad Jayas- 
wal, an eminent indologist, was also considered by 
the Government xs a dangerous person and his 
movements were strictly watched by the Govern- 
ment.39 

On Februrary 13, 1914, the, qaurter of Bankim 
Chandra Mitra in the house of Professor Jadu Nath 
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Sarkar of the Patna College, was searched where seve- 
ral of Vivekanand's works, Bolton’s Life of Mazzini 
and inflammatory literature of a similar nature were 
found.®! Simultaneously, in a search of the quarter 
of Akhil Chandra Das Gupta in the-house of Kavi- 
raj Rajmohan Rai, several revolutionary leaflets 
were found.33 The Government Report said: “From 
the papers seized in possession of Bankim and 
‘Akhil and from the statement made to us by Bankim 
there is reason to believe that a branch of secret soci- 
ety had been started at Bankipore, and that there was 
an intention of spreading the movement amongst 
Bihari students by forming a Hindu Boy’s Associa- 
tion on the lines of the Vivekanand Society.’’38 

It appears from the Government report that 
Professor Jadu Nath Sarkar of Patna College and 
Professor Kamakhyanath Mitter of B.N. College 
were the brain behind preparing the students for 
„Tevolution.™t A.R.G. Hampton, Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police, wrote to the Chief Secretary to 
the Government of Bihar regarding this: ‘““Kamakh- 

- yanath Mitter, Prof B.N. College a man of strong 
anti-British views, is constantly visited by Prof 
Jadunath Sarkar, Bankim Chandra Mitra; Surendra 
Nath Mitter, brother of Kamakhya, Jadu Nath 
Misir, Nalini Madhab, brother-in-law of Jadunath, 
and Deb Chand Punjabi who has been receiving 
copies of the ‘Ghadar’ from Lahore and has been 
lent the work of Swami Vivekanand by Kamakhya 
Nath....Prof Kamakhya Nath Mitter is said to be 
poisoning the minds of the students and others with 
anti-British views since some time. It is desirable 
that both he and Prof Jadunath Sarkar should be 
removed from the Patna College. ”35 

Subsequently, in 1915 in the Benares Conspiracy 
case both Sachindra Nath Sanyal and Bankim 
Chandra Mitra were arrested and convicted under 
the Defence of India Act. Sanyal was transported for 
life and Bankim was sentenced to three years rigor- 
ous imprisonment. 

In the possession of Sachindra Nath Sanyal 
sevral copies of Jugantar and photographs of poli- 
tical activists were found. In the words of the Sedi- 
tion Committee Report: “At the very moment of 
his arrest he was preparing seditious leaflets for 
the post; andin the house of the accused Bankim 
Chandra of Patna was discovered a life of Mazzini 
annotated by Sachindra and bearing his mame. On 
page 34 there were underlined sentences, with a 

əncil note on the margin “Education through 
writings’. The underlined sentences were “Its 
writings smuggled into every corner of the land, 
moved many a young thinker to a passionate re- 
solve that bore fruit in time.” Another underlined 
sentence was “Here are we, “said Jacobo Ruffini 
to his fellow-conspirators at Genoa, “five very 
young men, with but limited means, and we are 
called onto do nothing less than overthrow an 
established government.’’86 

Dacca Anusilan Samiti also tried to foster re- 
volutionary activities in Bihar by training students 
in the arts of revolution with a view to making 
India free and for that the Samiti sent one Rebati 
Nag to Bhagalpur. About the activities of Rebati 
Nag, a certain student of Tej Narain Jubilee Col- 
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lege, Bhagalpur, made a statement to police on 
March 29, 1917: “Rebati frequently talked about 
the motherland and told us that we (meaning Bihari) 
are doing nothing for the sake of motherland and 
exhorted me to emulate the students of Bengal. He 
frequently told me that there is no strong public opi- 
nion in Bihar and there are no political leaders. He 
always told me that we should always be ready to lay 
down our lives for the sake of Mother India. He told 
me that the Bengalis committed dacoities not for 
personal gain but for the welfare of the country. 
He always advised me to read the accounts of 
dacoities, political arrests, outrages and house-sear- 
ches and to think over the matter. In short, he told 
me that we Biharis should do the same work aş is 
done by the anarchists in Bengal. He pointed out 
that it is not possible for Bengalis to work in Bihar. 
They (Bengalis) can only educate and instruct the 
Biharis. Rebati Nag talked about the above subjects 
when we were alone. He expressely instructed me 
not to broachupon the matters in presence of any- 
body.”37 

Regarding the activities of Rebati Nag, another 
approver, a student of the Barari High English 
School, Bhagalpur, made the following statement on 
December 20, 1917: “Rebati impressed upon me 
that the British had ruined us by obstructing the 
growtif of nationalism in India and checking the 
progress of education and other good causes which 
go to build up our nationality. Rebati further said 
that the British were holding a thousand times better 
appointments than the Indians and were taking 
always all the wealth of our motherland. The British, 
he said, were trying to keep us as a servile nation 
all throughout over lives. He quoted several instances 
of Bengal and said how beautifully the members of 
the peyton ee were working there and that 
itwas our duty here to raise ourselves in the level 
with them anda time would come when we 33 crores 
of Indians by proper unity would free our mother- 
land and make her free from the British nation. He 
went on to show thatout of 33 crores only three 
crores were getting bread and the rest were starving 
in india. 

“Rebati further fold us that a Government like 
one held by Ram Chandra, Dasarath and Janak of 
the golden age (Ramayana period) with ministers 
like the saint Biswamutra, should be established in 
India by expelling the British. In short, he said 
that we ought to have a model government like the 
one in the golden age, when there was no famine or 
sin among the governing body and the people. We 
quoted several passages from the Ramayana to im- 
press me further.” 38 

It is evident from the Government report that 
Dacca Anusilan Samitialso sent one Prafulla Das 
Gupta to Bihar for the purpose of attracting college 
students and recruiting them for the cause of revolu- 
tion with a view to wipe out the British regime from 
India and to establish self-government in its place.®® 

The police considered Sarayu Prasad, Barrister 
Chapra. Gyanendra Nath Mitra, a Doctor at Banki- 
pore, Manoranjan Guha Thakurta, a mica-mine 
owner at Giridih, and Hemendra Nath Ghose of 
Karmatar in Santhal Paraganas, as prominent 
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revolutionaries in Bihar and their movements were 
watched by the CID.40 

A document entitled ‘Establishment’ was found 
in Bihar in 1917 which contained guidance for any 
person “selected to start an establishment at a new 
place. He should set up house with a college or 
school student and the organisation is then to be 
spread through the boys and through them through- 
out the division and down to the village’’.4t In 1919 
a leaflet “message of salvation” was found in Bihar 
which had been posted from Calcutta to one Sham- 
sul Zoha, à Mukhtar of Arrah. This leaflet exhorted 
the Muslims to take recourse to armed revolution 
to make India free.‘? 

’ Thus, in the first two decades of the twentieth 
century, Bihar did not remain untouched by the 
wave of revolutionary and nationalist movement 
that was sweeping over the country. But the Gov- 
ernment did not consider Bihar to bea very dang- 
erous centre for revolutionary activities. To quote 
the Sedition Committee’s Report: “The province of 
Bihar and Orissa has been slightly affected by the 
revolutionary movement, although it has been the 
scene of two of its worst crimes. This province, how- 
ever, has been used, and will in all probability con- 
tinue to be used, both as a seed-bed for propaganda 
and as a harbour for absconders. Hitherto, the 
character of the general population and the vigilance 
of the authorities, assisted by the operation of the 
Defence of India Act, have been able to prevent 

„graver mischief.’ 
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The Jnanpith Award for 
1971 has gone to the noted 


Bengali poet Bishnu Dey. - 


In these columns is reviewed 
a compilation of the poet’s 
essays in English, In the 
Sun and the Rain : Essays 


on Aesthetics. (People’s 
Publishing’ House, 1972; 
pp 253: Rs 25) 


T the Sun and the Rain, is a 
collection of essays written 
by Bishnu Dey. 

“More than any other modern 
Bengali poet, he has responded 
in his poetry to fundamental 
happenings at home and abroad”, 
writes Hiren Mukerjee introduc- 
ing this collection. These essays 
are “...provocative in thought, 
rich with scholarship and ripe 
with insight”. 

There are twenty-two essays 
in all. Each one is important, 
each has something relevant 
to say and is essential reading 
for anyone who wants to under- 
stand the Indian cultural scene 
in thè correct perspective. 

Bishnu Day has shown 
through these essays the impact of 
the colonial British rule in India. 
He writes of the new leaders that 
emerged during the British raj: 
“They confused their own pro- 
gressive tendencies as the pro- 
gressive process of the foreign 
rule, so that even a clear-sighted 
leader like Rammohan Roy did 
not see the dialectics of the 
change. ...From the point of view 
ofour cultural_life the tragedy 
was deepened, by the split in the 
social consciousness of the people, 
between the handful of the educa- 
ted who thought there was 
nothing before the nineteenth 
century and nothing much 
beyond themselves.” 

Bishnu Dey points out the 
mistake some of us make in 
thinking of our cultural scene in 
terms of that of England; he 
reminds us “that our own nine- 
teenth century renaissance is 
more a legend, a hay-truth 
wrongly stated than a straight 
fact”. Besides, “even the Europe 
we received was third-rate and 
second-hand, the European inter- 
lude was a disruption, it was no 
real growth, from the native 
rustic to the imported and in- 
complete urban”. 

This then is briefly the back- 
ground against which Bishnu Dey 
discusses the contribution of some 
of our greatest Bengali artists— 
Rabindranath Tagore, Jamini 
Roy,Michael Madhusudan Dutta 
and many others. There are also 
some essays on European poets, 
for example T.S. Eliot, Aragon— 
and their relevance to India. 
Bishnu Dey writes with sympathy 


and understanding but never 
chauvinism. 

Michael Madhusudan Dutta 
(1824-1873) was at the time of 
this “split in consciousness. . . the 
division which was at the back 
of our Indo-Anglian period, 
socially, politically, and psycholo- 
gically”’. He began by writing in 
English but soon realised that 
‘tone cannot write poetry in an 
alien language’’. He found out the 
“hollowness, the bitter hollowness 
of the Indo-Anglian renaissance”. 

He did bring about fa sort of 
tortured renaissance in India’s 
poetry” but it was “history which 
determined for him the limits of 
his achievement”. It is for us to 
learn from his struggle that ‘‘our 
renaissance can be forged only 
by the realization of our own 
background, the life and culture 
of our entire people, from whose 


roots alone can imagination 
flower”. 
There are two essays on 


Tagore. One of them discusses 
“Rabindranath Tagore and the 
West” -and the other deals with 
him as a-modern painter. In the 
former, Bishnu Dey writes of the 
enthusiasm with which the Eng- 
lish poets write of Tagore. These 
English poets were overwhelmed 
at the reading of Gitanjali. And 
this was in spite of the poor trans- 
lation. After this all of a sudden 
Pound and Yeats got “fed up” ” 
with Tagore’s works in English 
and “even with his role as an 
Indian poet and thinker”. 

Bishnu Dey gives a possible 
reason for this as being the 
growing familiarity with the 
Upanishads and Kabir in transla- 
tion. The enthusiasm for Tagore 
was because “The sad young and 
middle-aged men in England and 
Europe during the years before 
the First World War to its 
aftermath needed it, and Tagore 


` with the accidents of a limited 


translation of some of his works 
had fo choose satisfy these needs 
of the spirit. The role of a 
poetical saint, of a sage...was 
mantled on him. 

And it is this image of Tagore 
as a tranquil calm person we 
derived from Europe. Because 
of this image of Tagore we have 
‘all along minimized his hard 
struggle, the dynamic discipline 
he enforced on himself, the 
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tecurring crises that he had to 


face from his early youth to the 
end of his eighty years”. 

This is true for not _ only 
“Tagore but also for Michael 
Madhusudan Dutta, Bankim 
Chandra and many others. Dey 
says. “Ido not think it is fair 
to our ancestors to consider their 
achievement as something ele- 
menfal or natural, like that of 
the animal or the vegetable 
world.” In the essay “Let _ the 
crisis face the Indian writer” 
he writes that “the modern writer 
faces nothing new.’’ In fact; let 
the crisis outside and all around 
us come into the consciousness 
of all of us, and engulf us, and 
thereby liberate us from our 
petty isolation”. 

Many people have challenged 
Rabindranath Tagore’s claim as 
a painter, for they say he 
“would not represent even a 
match-box, and how could he be 
termed a painter?’ Bishnu Dey 
answers: “It is strange that in 
the case of poetry or music we do 
not demand or test power to des- 
cribe a real matchbox or a 
man’s face.’’ 

The essay goes on to describe 
how Tagore’s paintings and 
poetry compliment each other 
and how “Tagore is a modern 
man, but a modern man in India. 
And in Indian art, there have 
been no problems of realism, 
surrealism and all that. Our re- 
alism has never been afraid of 
stylization. Symbols have been 
very common things among our 
people, and a love of life in the 
concrete has gone hand in hand. 
... Tagore was the first to bring 
the spirit of the modern painter.” 

The essay entitled “ Abanindra- 
nath and Modern Indian Art” 
does not, tell us much of Abanin- 
dranath’s works of specific con- 
tributions. It deals much more 
with the part the “Tagores” played 
in the awakening of nationalism 
during the British rule. 


“Modern Art and the East- 


is a very interesting essay in 
which Bishnu Dey traces the 
various phases the Western art 
has been through, and points out 
that “the East need not have 
this phase of dissociation or 
alienation. In the East. ..there has 
always been a shock of abstrac- 
tions or symbols which spread 
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beyond the play of the personal 
unconscious and had received the 
wide acceptability of myths and 
of religion. An artist in the East 
can, therefore, quite easily bridge 
over the dialectic of the realistic 
and the abstract of the West, 
through the less eccentric and 
less wasteful mode of | styliza- 
tion.” 

“India and Modern Art” is a 
review of a book by W.G. Archer. 
It gives a lot of information 
through the critical appreciation 
of the book. 

«Marx and Bengali Writing” 
is mainly repetition of tbe points 
covered in the other essays. 

“Jamini Roy: The Great 
Artist” isa vivid description of 
the artist’s paintings and his 
struggle—the phases he passed. In 
all his paintings “there is that 
masterly use of colour which 
reduces the need for the eye to 
grope after the form of objects”. 
His art is “simple but strong, 
because it has nourished itself 
deeply in the civilization of an 
entire people’. Jamini Roy gets 
the effect of pictorial plasticity of 
the object whether it be a young 
woman or an old man by the 
“visual apprehension of the 
strong sweep of the enclosing 
line”. 

“Our Folk Songs” is a review 
of a book, Folk Songs of Chattis- 
garh by Verrier Elwin. The essay 
on “The Future of our Folk-Art” 
deals with the importance of our 
folk art and the relevance it 
could have today. However, 
unlike certain anthropologists, 
Bishnu Dey does not propagate 
the “protection of tribes”? or 
keeping them like museum pieces 
deprived of modern luxuries. 

Folk art too has to change 
but it need not decay—it can 
serve a new purpose. “It can 
help us with its humanism, 
because it has been only in the 
world of our folk-culture that 
men and women have tried to 
triumph over the gods and god- 
desses.” Folk dances too can 
be made part of modern: educa- 
tion which should include the 
training of the body in rhythm. 
In a word, “in our reconstruction 
of life and culture, our folk art 
can thus help us in a major 
way.” 

In our schools and colleges 


art suffers from “‘defects of com- 
partmentalisation and unrelated- 
ness to life around school”. 
Bihnu Dey warns that minor im- 
provements are of no use as they 
may “beguile us away from major 
symptoms”. He says further on 
that “it is no good importing 
details of methods in our educa- 
tion which are not a growth but 
an imposition”. This statement 
is not only relevant for “the pro- 
blem of art in our education but 
for the education reforms in 
general’’—any student who is a 
victim to such “impositions” „will 
agree. 

Next we come to the essays 
dealing with Western poets. In 
“What Krishna Meant: An Essay 
on T. S. Eliot” Dey traces the 
development of Eliot’s poetry 
from the “self-conscious passivity 
of Prufrock or the Portrait of a 
Lady, where nothing happens”, 
to the maturer poems, that is, 
Dry Salvageo. Dey writes that 
the main trouble with Eliot was 
that he had “no dielectics to 
comprehend life in movement” 
as he was anti-scientific and so 
he was “baffled by the unrelated 
variety of things, which his lonely 
negative faith is incapable of 
organising”. 

In “Homage to T.S. Eliot”, 
Dey shows the influence of Eliot’s 
poetry in India. “Eliot's great 
influence was that he sharp-point- 
ed us in our self-consciousness”. 

In the essay on Louis Aragon, 
Dey shows ‘‘the long consistent 
progress from the Dadaist Ara- 
gon into the Communist Aragon”. 
There is an essay on the works 
of W. B. Yeats. One of the in- 
teresting essays is “An English 
Poet Discovers India”. It is 
about the poetry that grew out of 
the Indian experience of some of 
the poets—specially Alun Lewis. 

Not all the essays in this col- 
lection are such heavy reading. 
“My Calcutta” and “A legend in 
His Lifetime: Satyendranath 
Bose” are two extremely moving 
essays. The latter is of interest 
for both the generations that knew 
the scientist and the generation 
that does not. 

Not many of us can even ima- 
gine of this great scientist in 
Khaki sharts and Solar Topi 
coming back froma shooting ex- 
pedition! Or of the time 'when 
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Professor Bose burnt the only 
copy-of a, very important paper 
on hearing the death of BHinstein. 
He said he burnt it because they 
did not have his guru’s approval— 
the two scientists could not meet 
because of the red-tapism of the 
various governments. 

Finally, there are the “Notes 
on the Way”. A vivid descrip- 
tion of Navanna a play by Bijan 


i 


Bhattacharya; one of, Ritwik 
Ghatak’s films; and of Amiya the 
son of Jamini Roy, and others. 
Unfortunately some of the 
effect of these essays is spoilt by 
long passages that are repeated. 
The essays were written over a 
period of time but when they were 
being brought out in a book, they 
should have been edited. Besides, 
there are too many quotations and 


innumerable names of people 
which are meaningless to the ave- 
rage reader. The point could 
easily have been made without 
quoting;on the other hand, there 
are very interesting passages that 
-have been put within quotes but 
the source of the quotations are 
not given. 
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LAND REFORMS AND INDIAN LEFT 


A great harm has already been 
done. 

The situation could still be 
salvaged by taking the following 
steps. 

1. There should be a reaffir- 
mation of the national alliance of 
the Left and the Left-of-Centre 
forces. 

2. There should be a public 
denunciation of the slogan of 
10-18 acres of ceiling. The 
middle peasantry should be won 
over by offering it solemn assu- 
rance that its interests would not 


(Continued from page 32) 
be harmed for an indefinite 
period. 


3. An earnest beginning be 
made to unite and educate the 
landless and the poor peasantry 
in favour of land reforms. 

4. Every effort should be 
made to isolate the landlords as 
enemy of the economic progress 
in the countryside. 

5. There should be a complete 
ban on the sale and transfer of 
lands during the pendency of 
land reforms. 

6. Before the 


reforms are 


taken up, the revenue bureauc- 
racy should undergo an overhaul. 
In the execution of land reforms 
the revenue bureaucracy should 
be placed under the popular 
committees consisting of commit- 
ted people belonging to the natio- 
nal democratic alliance part- 
ners. 

That is the way to national 
advance, to genuine land reforms. 
The other, now being persued 
by the Left, is to the fake land 
reforms, ‘‘to spoil every thing,” 
as Lenin put it. 








SADAAT’S NEW STYLE HORSE-TRADING 


of further steps to bring about 
a military relaxation” -in West 
Asia. 

After this Sadaat might have 
calculated that a melodramatic 
gesture demanding the withdrawal 
of the Soviet military advisers 
would impress USA. to come to 
his help in tackling Israel. 

At home, too, it might help 
him to get the world Bank aid. 
According to some diplomatic 
sources in Cairo, Sadaat’s demand 
for the withdrawal of the Soviet 
military advisers was perhaps 
pre-planned in collusion with US 
authorities, as this would no 
doubt give a boost to Nixon in 
his Presidential campaign. 

It is to be noted however that 
Sadaatis following the strategy 
of hard bargaining. On July 24 he 
charged the USA for waging “a 
war of nerves’ against Egypt 
while pouring in arms into Israel. 
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(Continued from page 7) 


And he also said that the withdra- 
wal of the Soviet military advis- 
ers would not impair Soviet-Egyp- 
tian friendship. He has vehemen- 
tly denied he was changing 
camps. 

- In fact, Sadaat’s latest move 
is likely to be the new form of 
bargaining strategy by some of 
the smaller nations in the after- 
math of the Moscow Summit. 
This is more likely to happen in 
case of the Governments under 
Right or Right-of-Centre leader- 
‘ships. They will try to bargain 
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I am convinced that the¢ 
only key to the solution of 
the world’s problems and of 
India’s problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not ina 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however, 

3 something even more than 
an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and as 
such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the © 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and 
the subjection of the Indian people except through 
Socialism. 
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Cleansing 
the 
Augean 
Stables 





çx! D. P. Dhar has taken 
over the stewardship of the 
planning process in the country 
in the midst of rising expecta- 
tions and signs of gathering storm 
on the economic front. 

Sri Dhar’s problems have been 
aggravated by the manner in 
which his predecessor Sri C. 
Subramaniam reduced the Yojana 
Bhavan into a factory for manu- 
facture and dissemination of 
volumes of woolly ideas. The 
difficulty with Sri Subramaniam 
has been that his outlook is in- 
variably circumscribed by the 
prescription which the World 
Bank specialists have worked out 
for developing countries. He has 
neither the understanding of the 
basic economic processes operat- 
ing in the complex economy of a 
country like India, nor has he 
the faith in the capacity of the 
Indian people to rise to the oc- 
casion to meet challenges, 
political or economic. 

It was not surprising, there- 
fore, that the document “Towards 
an Approach to the Fifth Five 
Year Plan” produced after much 
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labour looks almost like an en- 
larged version of the Community 
Development programme in 
which the now forgotten Sri 
S.K. Dey had persuaded the 
country’s leadership to place 
implicit faith as a means of rural 
reconstruction. The over-all ap- 
proach behind Sri Subramaniam’s 
document is not to strengthen 
India’s basic economic founda- 
tions but to make an attempt to 
provide subsistence employment 
in the rural areas by extending 
quantitatively the various facets 
of what was originally conceived 
as Community development pro- 


gramme, 

Whether by accident or after 
weighty considerations, the Prime 
Minister has rendered poetic 
justice to Sri Subramaniam whose 
Approach document ignored or 
at least pushed to the background 
the task of restructuring the in- 
dustrial sector, by allotting to 
him the charge of the Ministry 
of Industrial Development. In 
his new capacity, instead of di- 
verting the country’s attention 
away from the task of industrial 
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` effective 


‘to engage 


growth, Sri Subramaniam will 
be required to use his much- 
publicised dynamism to raise the 
industrial sector from the quag- 
mire of stagnation in which 
it finds itself at present. Whether 
Sri Subramaniam seriously at- 
tends to this task by going into 
the root causes of stagnation on 
the industrial front or chooses 
in another round of 
meaningless verbiage or subtle 
moves to distort the fundamentals 
of the Industrial Policy Resolu- 
tion, is another aspect of the 
economic scene over which con- 
stant vigil is necessary. 

But as far as planning is con- 
cerned, a  spring-cleaning in 
Yojana Bhavan to rid itof the 
thick cobwebs of confusion ap- 

rs to be overdue. Sri Dhar 

ad.done well by beginning with 

the use of language of common- 
sense when he spoke of a target 
of 5.5 per cent growth rate during 
the Fifth Plan period, near- 
ly eight per cent in industrial 
sector and about five per cent 
in agriculture, and laid judicious 
emphasis on the need of expand- 
ing employment both in the rural 
and the urban areas. 

The new Planning Minister’s 
first task is naturally to restore a 
sense’ of team work in the Com- 
mission. There cannot be a 
more eloquent commentary on 
the state of things in the institu- 
tion where the Secretary.and the 
Deputy Chairman did not ex- 
change views for months together 
and where the task of planning 
was Virtually taken over by one- 
fourth of the Commission con- 
sisting of a Member and the 
Deputy Chairman. If the pro- 


cess of planning ‘has to begin 


from below and if the entire 
people, specially the vast- organis- 
ed sections, have to be involved, 
both the language and the metho- 
dology of formulation and imple- 
mentation of developmental plans 
will have to become more down 
to earth. 

Of the numerous problems 
which need to be tackled for 
comprehensive planning and 
implementation, the 
question of increasing industrial 
production, generating additional 
employment, maintaining price 


“stability and achieving self-reli- 


ance appear to be the take-off 
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point of a multi-dimensional 
planning process. On all these 
and other allied issues, the pro- 
blems are both operational as well 
as fundamental and, to a great 
extent, they are inter-related. 

On the industrial front, during 
the last one year a number of 
untenable but smart-looking ideas 
have been promoted. For exam- 
ple, at the outset it was suggested 
that the main problem in indus- 
trial development was delay in 
sanctioning letters of intent or 
industrial licences. Then it was 
proposed that if the Government 
adopted a liberal import policy, 
it would be possible to raise pro- 
duction rapidly. Then came the 
argument that restrictions on the 
utilisation of capacity was an 
impediment for increase in pro- 
duction. Follow-up action was 
taken in respect of 56 industries 
but the results continued to elude 
the planners. 

Even now attempts afe being 
made to either introduce extra- 
neous issues like the evolution of 
a new Industrial Policy Resolu- 
tion, as if a new resolution by it- 
self can increase production, or to 
treat the problem of increasing 
production, as merely one of re- 
moving operational bottlenecks 
like transport of raw material, or 
adequate supply of power, etc. 

The Planning Commission 
when it seeks to work out the 
perspective for the Fifth Five Year 
Plan has to avoid these diversio- 
nary tactics. The basic question 
is to appreciate the fact that the 
economic development in India 
has reached a stage when the 
challenges of growth cannot be 
grappled by the private sector. 

What is described as private 
sector in India, specially the Big 
Business sector, is a sphere of 
industrial activity where the Gov- 
ernment provides substantial part 
of the investible resources, it has 
to create the necessary demand 
for the products of these enter- 


` prises and also to provide price 


protection to those industries. 
Having taken the responsibility 
for the major facets of industrial 
activity to keep the private sector 
going, the Government is expect- 
ed to remain a passive spectator 
of the misuse of resources through 
diversion ifto non-priority sectors 
to generate black money. 


This is not to say that over- 
night all the industries in any 
category need to be nationalised. 
The point is to understand and 
appreciate the long-term perspec- 
tive and to take matching action. 
Industrial growth in India can 
take place only if there is a 
massive investment of public re- 
sources after it has been decided 
what needs to be produced not 


merely in terms of internal con- 


sumption but also in terms of 
exportable commodities and im- 
port substitution programmes, 
and when the planning process 
also contains within it an adequate 
matching mechanism for sale and 
consumption of these pro- 
ducts. 

To begin with, this can be 
achieved if the Government exer- 
cises—at least seriously decides to - 
exercise—the power that it al- 
ready has because of the invest- 
ments made in the industrial field. 
According to rough estimates, 
the Government has acquired 
share-holding ranging from 30 to 
5I percent in about 226 com- 
panies held by the top large 
business houses. - 

It is a little known fact that 
when Sri Morarji Desai was 
Finance Minister he had issued 
informal instructions that the 
public sector financial institutions 
should not increase their holdings 
in the bigger houses because 
tycoons knew that ultimately 
this would ohange the ownership 
pattern. * But the compulsions 
and the need of expansion and 
the inability of these houses to 
raise on their own adequate in- 
vestible surpluses slowly and 
silently led to an increase in the 
share of the Government in the 
ownership of these industries. 

The Government has the right 
by virtue of its investments to 
guide, influence and direct the 
activities of these industries in 
accordance with - the national 
needs and interests; but the Gov- 
ernment so far has refused 
exercise that right. nue 
. The Planning Commissio 
while formulating the Fifth" Five 
Year Plan has to‘createam âde- 
quate mechanism within e 
planning policy 80 that the Goy- 
ernment becomes answerable 
the people about the manner fe 

cl 


__which it. exercises the right whi 
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has accrued to it by a dominating 
share in the ownership of these 
companies. It is indeed shocking 
that Sri Subramaniam in the 
Approach document not only 
completely ignored this viable 
aspect of economic policy but, 
on the other hand, laid stress on 
the reverse process which is eu- 
phemistically described as the 
joint sector concept. The Plan- 
ning Commission under Sri 
Subramaniam and the Industrial 
Development Ministry under Sri 
Moinul Haque Choudhury pas- 
sianately stuck to this concept. 
Originally the idea of a joint 
sector emerged out of the report 
of the Licensing Enquiry Com- 
mittee which suggested that the 
Government should convert into 
equity its loans to the private 
sector and thus convert it into a 
joint sector. This was intended 
to be used as an instrument to 
curb the growth of monopolies. 

. What is being proposed now 
is that in new industries when 
the private sector and especially 
the Big Business houses come 
forward to secure financial assis- 
tance from public sector institu- 
tions without which they cannot 
do, the Government should pro- 
vide these resources and agree to 
become the junior partner in- the 
enterprise and allow the Big Busi- 
ness to run the show and get the 
cream out of it. In other words, 
the Government should become 


an accomplice, a silent accomp- 
lice, inthe machinations of the 
Big Business. 

It is argued that non-availabi- 
lity of competent people who can 
sit-on the board of directors of the 
companies where the Government 
has shares, is largely responsible 
for the ineffective exercise of 
power which the Government 
has acquired over the years. This 
is also a wrong way of looking at 
the problems. 

First, managerial competence 
cannot be, developed by the pub- 
lic sector unless it participates in 
it. Secondly, the managers and 
executives in the private sector 
are the tools which the Big Busi- 
ness houses use for their own pur- 
poses. A large number of them 
are public-spirited enough to 
come forward and join in the 
task of national reconstruction 
provided the bureaucratic ob- 
stacles do not inhibit their efforts 
and initiative. 


But more important than this 


is the task of conceiving a total- 
ly restructured administrative 
pattern in the industrial field. Of 
late there has been big talk of 
workers’ participation in the 
management. This is not a ques- 
tion of putting a worker nominee 
on the Board of Directors. It is 
a question, of involving the 
worker from the shop to the 
highest level in the process of 
production and of making him 
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play the role of an equal partner 
in the production process. 

Those who have themselves 
been proved incompetent in run- 
ning the show have no right to 
insinuate that the workers’ parti- 
cipation in the process of produc- 
tion and management may create 
chaos. This ig an echo of the 
retrograde thinking of those who 
once thought that India would be 
thrown into chaos if the illiterate 
masses were given the right of 
franchise. 

Unless the energy and enthus- 
iasm of the workers are generated 
and utilised to the fullest possible 


extent and management structure ` 


is drastically overhauled, the ob- 
jective of making the public 
sector a vibrant sector serving the 
basic national objectives will con- 
tinue to remain a distant dream. 

Even in sectors which may 
remain predominantly under pri- 
vate control and management, 
the Government will have to play 
a regulatory role in ensuring that 
resources are not misdirected and 
misused. The Big Business and 
their advocates must be firmly and 
finally told that the freedom of 
free enterprise does not include 
the licence to misuse public re- 
sources placed at the disposal of 
the private sector. This can be 
done by nationalisation of audit, 
by a system of inspectorate or by 
amending the Company Law, or 
all the three measures together. 
Only when the Government plays 
such a role, industrial develo 
ment will pick up in both the 
public and the private sectors, and 
the workers will no doubt. play 
their role and the country will 
produce what it needs. ` 

A closely ‘related question of 
supreme urgency today is the ques- 
tion of prices. One may explain 
that the rise in prices is mamly a 
global phenomenon. But the fact 


_temains that in our conditions 


where increase in production is 
not keeping pace with the price 
spiral, the pressures. that are 
generated on the economy are 
likely to lead to a crisis. The 
demand for higher wages—it needs 
to be restated that price mcrease 
is not the result of increased 
wages but the demand for wage 
increase is the result of price in- 
crease—will set 
“vicious circle. Development costs 
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boa 


in motion a ~ 


will go up due to price increase 
and the projections and estimates 
will go awry. 

The Government cannot regu- 
late prices unless it 1s physically 
in possession of essential commo- 
dities and builds a mechanism for 
its distribution. Successive Fi- 
nance Ministers and Planning 
documents have spoken of the 
need for price stability but it is 
now clear that neither fiscal non- 
monetary regulations nor mere 
administrative measures can keep 
the prices under reasonable limits. 

In the Fourth Plan Mid-Term 
Appraisal document, the Planning 
Commission sought to suggest 
that larger industrial production 
would be the lasting remedy for 
keeping down the piessures on 
the prices of manufactured goods; 
the removal- of shortages in the 
raw materials of agricultural ori- 
gin could make a tangible contri- 
bution in this direction, but efforts 
would have also to be made to 
promote output of intermediate 
goods. 

The Commission also said that 
advance action for timely and 
adequate import of raw materials 
could also be a temporary expe- 
dient to reduce bottlenecks to 
expansion in industrial produc- 
tion. It also spoke of suitable 
physical control and fiscal and 
monetary measures for curbing 
excess demand. $ 

All this sophistry has been 
going on for years. It is now 
obvious that unless there is a pub- 
lic distribution system for the 
whole country in respect of essen- 
tial commodities, the Government 
will not be able to make any 
tangible impact on the price 
front. During the war years the 
British administration in India 
had introduced a system of ration- 
ing of certain commodities in the 
whole country.. If the battle for 
the Garibi Hatao programme has 
to be fought seriously, it must be 
done on a war-footing and this 
can bedone in view of the fact 
that now, especially in the year of 


~ drought, foodgrains will have to 


be supplied mainly from the 


_Government’s own buffer stocks. 


On the question of self-reli- 
ance also, the Planning Commis- 
sion’s thinking so far has been 
limited by its concept of no in- 
crease in the net aid as the main 
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_ objective for the Fifth Five Year 


Plan. This concept needs to be dis- 
carded and the problem of self-reli- 
ance needs to be attended to with 
greater conviction and political 
foresight than has been displayed 
by the economic policy-makers 
so far. The Third Plan visualised 
self-reliance by 1971-73. The ob- 
jective was not achieved and the 
unavoidable developments of the 
mid-sixties were considered to be 
responsible for putting back the 
time schedule. The Fourth Plan, 
thanks largely to Sri Asoka 
Mehta, was delayed by three 
years and it set the target date of 
1980-81 for achieving  self-reli- 
ance. 

“Since then, self-reliance was 
defined as elimination of any US 
aid. It was postulated that the 
growth of imports and exports 
should be so matched in the con- 
text of the growing economy’ that 
after 1978-79, the economy should 
have a foreign trade surplus in- 
clusive of invisibles equivalent to 
at least the interest due to foreign 
creditors. During the last few 
years the net external assistance 
has been declining, from 1250 


` million dollars in 1967-68 to 730 


million dollars in 1970-71. This 
means that a large portion of 
the so-called external assistance 
is being used to repay the debts 
and.for their servicing. 

While recasting the attitude 
on the question of self-reliance, 
the new Planning Minister has 
to re-examine the policy on the 
question of debt-service payment. 
Currently the debt service pay- 
ments constitute roughly 30 per 
cent of our export earnings. This 
is likely to increase in the imme- 
diate future before it comes 
down since the net aid has been 
declining in recent years. The 
debt-servicing difficulties are an 
indication of the fact that the 
so-called aid is often not as help- 
ful as it is made out to be. The 
Government can adopt four 
approaches or a combination of 
the four to work out a new policy 


„On the question of debt-servicing. 


These four approaches are: 

(a) a moratorium on repay- 
ments for an indefinite period; 

(b) cancellation of debt obli- 
gations; 

(c) convincing the Western 
creditors that they should adopt 


the East European countries’ pro- 
cedure that repayment should 
take place in Indian rupee; and 

(d) negotiations for resche- 
duling of repayments. 

Considerable political and 
diplomatic skill will be necessary 
to work out an adequate debt- 
servicing policy and one can look 
forward with hope in this 
respect to the new Planning Com- 
mission Chief. 

For years together external 
assistance had been made a major 
prop of the Central Budget This 
is fortunately no longer the case. 
The Central Budget for 1972-73 
shows a combined revenue and 
capital receipts (exclusive of 
State share of tax revenues) at 
Rs 6,571 crores. Of this, the 
net external assistance is only 
Rs 362 crores, that is, just 5.5 
per cent. It would not be too 
much of a burden on the Central 
Budget to dispense with this 
support over the next six years. 

The strategy for self-reliance 
will also have to take into account 
the need for alternative sources 
of securing technical know-how 
and the best possible utilisation 
of indigenously available know- 
how. : 

The battle for full employ- 
ment has to be dovetailed into 
this wide spectrum of economic 
rethinking. An analysis of the 
data relating to employment in 
public sector and in the private 
sector establishments has revealed 
that while the public-sector esta- 
blishments showed a steady in- 
crease in the rate during the past 
three years, the rate of employ- 
ment in the private sector showed 
a sharp decrease from 2.4 per 
cent in 1969-70 to 0.7 per cent 
in 1970-71. 

Numerous studies have been 
made on the question of unemp- 
loyment. The Committee of 
Experts on Unemployment Esti- 
mates, set up by the Planning 
Commission under Prof Dant- 
wala’s stewardship to devise the 
methodological aspects regarding 
estimation of unemployment and 
employment generation, submitted 
its report more than two years 
ago. Meanwhile the Bhagwati 
Committee on Unemployment has 
also submitted its report and the 
Planning Commission’s document 
has been talking of a direct attack 
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on the problems of poverty and 
unemployment. 

The whole strategy which has 
been worked out so far consists 
of rural works programme in- 
cluding minor irrigations, soil 
conservation, area development, 
dairying and animal husbandry, 
forestry, fisheries, warehousing 
and marketing, small-scale indus- 
tries, roads and special program- 
mes such as those for small 
farmers, marginal farmers and 
for the drought-prone areas. The 
outlay on these heads of develop- 
ment by the Centre and the States 
during the Fourth Plan works 
out to about Rs 3,600 to Rs 3,900 
crores. In the Fifth Plan, it is pro- 
posed to double the outlay and 
bring the special schemes within 
the Plan itself. Meanwhile the 
special schemes seek to provide 
employment to teachers by im- 
plementing a scheme of raising 
the quality of education and in- 
creasing the number of schools 
and of technical personnel by 
undertaking a national resources 
survey. 

Jt appears that the attitude 
towards the question of unemp- 
loyment needs to be basically 
changed. It is time that our 
planners realise that human re- 
sources are one of our biggest 
assets and the inadequacy of all 
our planning so far has been the 
inability to devise ways and means 
to utilise these human resources 
productively—or, to put it in 
other words, to marry the human 
resources with the abundant 
natural resources in our country. 
Without such an approach, the 
problem of unemployment will 
also continue to defy solution. 

The crash programme devised 
last year failed to take off because 
its sanction and approval was 
centralised in Delhi where con- 
crete problems at the grass-roots 
level are hardly appreciated. 
The problem of unemployment 
is not merely to find jobs for the 
people but to find out what each 
unemployed person or group of 
persons can do and how their 
labour, skill and experience can 
be put to productive use. 

Smt Indira Gandhi once gave 
a very small illustration of some 
women who could do the 
Madhubani paintings and noth- 
ing else and how this talent was 
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harnessed not only to provide 
employment for them but also to 
earn foreign exchange for the 
country. In the meeting of the 
different Zonal Councils held in 
New Delhi last month, she again 
gavea small but relevant illustra- 
tion when some of the States’ re- 
presentatives referred to the 
difficulties in expediting construc- 
tion of primary health centres 
because of shortage of steel and 
cement. Smt Gandhi asked them 
why it was necessary to construct 
Government buildings with steel 
and cement; would it not be 
possible to use locally available 
material? 

She said, in some areas bam- 
boo or wood could be used. 
She referred to the Swaraj 
Bhavan where the walls were 
made of clay. Such innovations 
have multi-dimensional impact. 
They create additional employ- 
ment, lead to utilisation of 
locally available material, bring 


‘prosperity to the area, expedite 


construction and lower the costs. 

Such illustrations can be 
multiplied. The problems of 
economic reconstruction of India 
cannot be solved merely by trying 
to apply formula and models 
worked out in the World Bank 
laboratories. The challenge of 
planning can be tackled only by 
application of the creative 
genius of our people and by 
pooling the resources, experience 
and enthusiasm of the vast 
masses in our country. 

It is in this context that 
planning from below should 
become not a cliche but an 
article of faith in the same way 
as the workers’ participation 
should be an article of faith for 
industrialisation in the new 
India. Ifvillagers are expected to 
plan atthe local level, at pan- 
chayat, taluk, district levels and 
the workers and bustee-dwellers 
encouraged to plan for their own 
sphere of activity, it will not only 
actively involve them but place 
at the disposal of our planners 
native wisdom and knowledge 
which may lack the sophistication 
of modern econometrics but will 
definitely contain within it the 
seeds of solution to India’s num- 
erous problems. 

This native wisdom has to be 
blended with modern science 


-attempts have 


and technology, and that is 
why science and technology 
need not be confined merely 
to industrial development but 
should be made an integral part 
of the entire planning process. 
The manner in which planning 
has been tinkered with, the econo- 
mic perspective has been shroud- 
ed in “confusion, and serious 
been made to 
undermine the basic objectives 
before the country by learned in- 
tellectuals with US-oriented 
outlook—all these have Jed to the 
present state of affairs. 

Sri D.P. Dhar faces the task 
of restoring toour planning the 
perspective it has almost lost since 
the days of Sri Asoka Mehta, 
right up to Sri Subramaniam. The 
battle for increased production, 
self-reliance, full employment 
and price stability is in essence 
a battle for Garibi Hatao which 
isin no way different from the 
battle for socialism. Those who 
think that this battle can be waged 
without basic structural changes 
are either jgnoramuses or are 
deliberately trying to mislead the 
country. The battle on the econo- 
mic front is not, therefore, mere- 
ly awar to be waged by the 
technocrats, itis a war which can 
be fought and won by men and 
women with political conviction 
combined with a knowledge of 
and faith in the masses of India. 

Sri D. P. Dhar is faced with 
an enormous responsibility but ‘it 
is a challenge which a man of his 
calibre with a long and uninter- 
rupted record of active service to 
the nation—from organising re- 
sistance against aggression in 
Kashmir to undertaking govern- 
mental responsibility with his 
attachment to enlightened mass 
movement, and finally, earning 
laurels in the world of diplomacy 
—can be expected to shoulder. - 

What the millions in this 
country expect of him and his 
Government is not the promise 
of pie-in-the-sky but setting the 
priorities for jobs to be done 
here and now, in which the 
talents of the masses are to be 
harnessed- for concerted ons- 
laught on the citadels of vested 
interests, both indigenous and 
foreign. E 
Observer 
August I 
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JANA SANGH : 


Fiasco 
of a 
Tamasha 


N. K. SINGH 


Tz climax to the Jana Sangh’s 
Gadra Road tamasha was 
provided by the Prime Minister’s 
devastating indictment of the 
party on the floor of the Lok 
Sabha and not, as it had expec- 
ted, by its so-called “massive” 
demonstration in New Delhi on 
the opening day of Parliament’s 
monsoon session. 

In a hard-hitting speech Smt 
Gandhi asked the Jana Sangh 
not to echo the voice of “the 
enemies of India”, and not to 
behave as the mouthpiece of “Re- 
action outside and inside the 
country”. This was the first 
ever occasion when this commu- 
nal outfit was officially branded 
as acting on behalf of forces ini- 
mical to India. She described 
the Jana Sangh as ‘ʻa small, 
whining, weak minority” with a 
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definite trace of “deep inferiority 
complex”. 
Her stinging words came in 


"reply to what she called a “ridi- 


culous and deplorable demons- 
tration”? earlier by the Jana 
Sangh members when they tried 
to disrupt the proceedings of the 
House to record their objection 
to the Simla accord between 
India and Pakistan. 

There was ample cause for the 
Jana Sangh members to behave 
in the manner they did because 
the fiasco of their much-publi- 
cised “satyagraha” in the Gadra 
Road area required suitable 
“counter-balancing”. The Jana 
Sangh “satyagrahis’ led by its 
President, Sri Atal Behari Vaj- 
payee, wanted to become ‘‘mar- 
tyrs” in defence’ of what they 
called Indian territories captured 


‘from Pakistan and to oppose the 


Simla agreement. This was 
their “‘sole objective’ declared 
at public meetings before they 
launched their so-called satya- 
graha on July 25. 

However, they had not bar- 
gained for the ridiculous situa- 
tion they would land themselves 
in when the Rajasthan Govern- 
ment refused to oblige them with 
arrests and even withdrew the 
prohibitory order on entry into 
the area just before they pro- 
ceeded to it. Their chagrin re- 
quired an outlet. 

The “massive” demonstration 
against the Simla agreement, or- 
ganised on July 31, proved to be 
another disappointment for the 
Jana Sangh leadership. The 
show was considerably smaller 
than what the party had put up 
in August last year demanding 
the recognition of Bangladesh. 
This time, the isolation of the 
party had been so complete that 
only a handful of Rajnarain soc- 
ialists and a few politically 
weightless like Acharya Kripa- 
lani could be roped in. i 

All this came as a culmina- 
tion of one frustrating experience 
after another. The Jana Sangh 
bluster against the Simla accord 
had failed to rouse the people 
of this country into the desired 
frenzy with the help of which it 
could refurbish its broken image. 

Even before the ink on the 
Simla agreement was dry, the 
Jana Sangh pounced upon it, 


denouncing it as a “sell out”, 
“surrender”, “betrayal” and what 
not, and directed its work- 
ers to organise protest demons- 
trations against it. After the ugly 
demonstrations at Palam, and 
the abortive attempt to get the 
Delhi Corporation to discuss the 
agreement, came Sri Vajpayee’s 
“revelation” that Smt Gandhi 
had entered into a ‘‘secret agree- 
ment” over Kashmir with Presi- 
dent Bhutto and Sheikh Abdullah. 

Sri Vajpayee also alleged that 
India had been pressurized by the 
Soviet Union and the United 
States into signing the agreement. 
Asked if he had any evidence 
to prove this, the Jana Sangh 
Chief promised to present it in 
the Lok Sabha. However, when 
he spoke in the Lok Sabha, he 
had nothing more to say than re- 
peat these charges and was not 
present in the House when Prime 
Minister squarely repudiated all 
such insinuations. 

Earlier he had demanded that 
the agreement should not be effec- 
tive before it was formally ratified 
by Parliament, and called on 
President Giri-not to put ‘his sig- 
nature on the agreement without 
its approval through a national 
referendum. 

The Jana Sangh President 
must have known that an appro- 
val would be as certain in a re- 
ferendum as in Parliament. What 
was the motive, then, behind the 
Sangh’s demand for such an 
elaborate procedure to “gauge 
public opinion”? 

The only answer is that the 
Jana Sangh wanted to hold up 
the ratification and thereby con- 
solidate its position. The greater 
the delay the greater the publi- 
city that the Sangh hoped to 
secure foritself by keeping up 
its agitation against the agree- 
ment. After a long gap, the 
party was hoping to again attract 
some public attention. Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi was ab- 
solutely correct when she said 
that the Sangh was raising a con- 
troversy over the Simla agree- 
ment because it had no other 
issues to agitate about. 

The fact is that the Jana 
Sangh, which was sent into the 
wilderness after the terrible mau- 
ling it received in the State As- 
sembly elections three months 
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ago, has been trying several 
methods to keep together its dis- 
illusioned and frustrated ranks, 
and boost its leadership’s image 
which was never so low. It tried 
its hands on all sorts. of gim- 
micks: ? 

Earlier, it- was a crusade 
against the AIR which turned 
out to be a fiasco. The party 
announced a new campaign 
against rise in prices. Now it is 
the communal hysteria on Simla 
summit, under the cloak of work- 
ing in the national interest. 

The furry of the Jana Sangh 
was, of course, all too expected. 
By nature it cannot swallow the 
idea of fhe possibility of amity 
between India and Pakistan and 
a durable peace in the sub-con- 
tinent. Its entire existence de- 
pends on communal tensions 
and on a permanent Indo-Pak 
confrontation. It was brought 
into existence to oppose the 
Nehru-Liaquat pact of 1950 
when its founder, late Dr Shyama 
Prasad Mukherjee, resigned from 
Central Government. 

In the early fifties, the Jana 
Sangh openly advocated military 
action against Pakistan as its 
brand of “solution” of the refugee 
problem. In 1960, it again raised 
a hue and cry in Parliament and 
outside against the Indus Water 
Treaty. Its frenzied opposition 
to the Tashkent agreement is still 
fresh in public memory. 

Even during the Bangladesh 
struggle, what interested the 
Sangh—which was obliged to pay 
lip service to it—was not so much 


. leaders 


the fortunes of that struggle, but 
the opportunity which it thought 
had come for a full-scale annexa- 
tionist war against Pakistan. It 
was, the Sangh thought, an 
opportunity to fulfil its long 
cherished dream “‘to end separa- 
tion of India and Pakistan”. 

However, the communal 
jingoists exposed themselves in 
their true colours when the Sangh 
in Parliament openly 
opposed India’s act of unilateral 
cease-fire. 

The birth of a secular, demo- 
cratic Bangladesh had been a 
severe biow to the Sangh ideology 
of communal hate. The Simla 


accord only added to its misery.’ 


It is significant that critics of 
the Simla agreement have yet to 
put fortha viable alternative for- 
mula that could have served 
India’s interests better. The 
Opposition to this bilateral agree- 
ment is based on two main 
points: 

(I) Having won the war we 
should have made Pakistan agree 
to settle the outstanding problems 
here and now; India should 
have insisted on payment of pre- 
Partition debts, claimed war 
damages and also compensation 
for the burden she had to bear on 
the refugees from Bangladesh; 
India should continue the occupa- 
tion of the Pak territory in addi- 
tion to holding the Pakistani 
POWs as hostages to secure the 
return of Pak-held Kashmir. If 
this was not done, Sri Balraj 
Madhok forecast in his article, 
“Simla Worse than Tashkent”: 


“Any other course will be disas- 
trous for pence and for vital in- 
terests of India.” 

Is ita programme for peace 
or for another war between two. 
neighbours? Is it the way the 
Sanghis would like India to win 


‘their much-publicized “permanent 


pace” in the sub-continont? _ 

(2) Pakistan will attack us 
again after achieving her shorts 
term objectives and making good 
her losses of men and arms. As 
The Motherland put it, “The 
leopard cannot change its spot 
and evidently President Bhutto 
cannot change his anti-India 
mentality.” A grievance is even 
made that Pakistan every now 
and then invades India and gets 
away with it. 

This seemingly most ‘tenable’ 
argument makes nonsense of the 
earlier argument that, having 
trounced Pakistan, India should 
have made her agree to settle the 
outstanding problems. On the 
one hand it is asserted- that 
Pakisian being down and out, 
we should have derived the maxi- 
mum advantage from that and, 
on the other hand, it is seriously 
suggested that Pakistan is still in a 
position to engage in another war. 

The Sanghi argument that as 
a result of the Simla agreement 
Bhutto bas “walked away with 
5,139 square miles of territory in 
his pocket” while India got only 
69 square miles, is absurd and 
pernicious in the extreme. It is 
nothing but a repetition of the 


(Continued on page 42) 
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MAINSTREAM 


PAKISTAN: 


Language 
Riots: 

Motivations 
and 
Implications 


DEWAN 
BERINDRANATH 


T would be extremely naive to 
.L treat the recent language ‘riots 
in Sind as merely a conflict bet- 
ween two linguistic groups. 

~ Linguistic troubles have been 
fairly commonin India and, go- 
ing by our own standards, the 
recent events in Sind do not ap- 
pear to be of any more menacing 
proportions. Troubles in Tamil 


Nadu, Andhra Pradesh, Assam, - 


and Bombay have been of equal 
magnitude, if not much worse. 
Yet linguistic riots in Pakistan 
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‘about 12 per cent. 


have an importance of their own 
with a far greater significance 
than clashes between the linguis- 
tic groups in India. 

` For one thing, unlike India, 
Pakistan today has a far greater 
degree of linguistic cohesion. All 
the five important languages of 
Pakistan—Urdu, Punjabi, Pushto, 
Sindhi and Baluchi—have a com- 
mon script based on the ‘Arabic. 
Religious affinity of about 95 per 
cent of the population would also 
make it easier to solve the lan- 
guage problem in Pakistan than 


- in India. 


Moreover, Pakistan claims to 
be an ideological state in which 
the national language, Urdu, is 
claimed to have played a pivotal 
role. Toquote the words of Dr 
I.H. Qureshi, President of the 
Urdu Protection Committee and 
Vice-Chancellor of the Karachi 
University, “Urdu’s role in the 
creation of Pakistan, was onlv 
next to that of Qaidæ-Azam”. ` 

- This is, of course, a highly 
exaggerated and a misleading 
statement which no Urdu-lover 
in India could accept. But in 
the Pakistani context, there was 
no denying that a few years ago, 
it could never be imagined that 
any difference would arise in West 
Pakistan itself over the claim of 
Urdu to reign supreme. i 

After the establishment of 
Bangladesh, Urdu-speaking popu- 
lation has become the second lar- 
gest linguistic group in Pakistan. 
According to a rough estimate 
based on the 1961 Census, while 
those speaking Punjabi make about 
56 per cent of the entire popula- 
tion. Urdu can claim about 17 per 
cent with Sindhi coming next with 
Other lan- 
guage groups are of the Pushto (7 
per cent), Baluch, (2.5 per cent) 


English (2 per cent) and the. 


Test is made up by those speaking 
Gujarati, Rajasthani, etc. 

In Sind, the position is some 
what more complicated because 
out of an estimated population of 
about one crore 20 Lakhs, nearly 
45 Lakhs are of non-Sindhi origin. 
They constitute a majority-in 
most of the urban centres, with 
Karachi having as much as 80 
per cent of its population com- 
posed of non-Sindhi, most of 
whom claim Urdu to be their 


mother tonsxe. Almost the same 


is- the position in Hyderabad- 
Sukkar and other Sindhi towns, 
although the proportions of the 
Sindhi-speaking population is 
slightly higher there as compared 
to Karachi. 

The “Old Sindhis”? have been 
nursing a grouse against the 
“new” or Non-Sindhis which in- 
clude not only the immigrants 
from India who constituted a 
majority, but also the Pathans 
and the Punjabis, on the score that 
they have monopolised most of 


“the new economic opportunities 


in their province. 

According to statistics pre- 
sented by Sindhi politicians, 80 per 
cent of the civil services in Sind 
are manned by “new Sindhis”. 
Similarly, a majority of the set- 
tlers in the newly irrigated areas 
of Sind are non-Siidhis from 
Punjab. 

There has also been a strong 
nationalist mov ment in’ Sind 
based on slogans similar to 
those guiding the Bangladesh 
struggle. G. M. Syed, the grea- 
test ideologue of the Jai Sind 
movem2nt, had gone to the ex- 
tent of saying that Sind had a 
distinct culture and political enti- 
ty which could easily be trans- 
lated into an mternational reali- 
ty. His thesis that Mohammed 
‘Bin Qasim should not be consi- 
dered a hero by Muslim histo- 
rians, since he was the first foreign 
invader of Sind, has already 
earned the status of a major 
national controversy. 

President Bhutto has made 
an indirect admission of ° the 
strength of this movement by 
saying recently that but for his 
tactful handling, there would 
have been another Bangladesh 
in Sind. To an extent, this reali- 
sation underlines the decision of 
the People’s Party to accept 
Sindhi as the official language of - 
the province. 

Motivations behind this move 
were mainly two. First, this was 
an attempt to consolidate the 
People’s Party hold in the Sind 
country-side where there has been 
a great deal of discontent over the 
economic disparity between the 
new and the old Sindhis. At the 
same time, the move was 
meant to break the United Front 
which had emerged with the 
forces represented by G. M. 
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Syed and the national Awami 
Party, the ruling party in Baluchi- 
stan and NWEP. 

Until very recently the two 
groups have been working jointly 
in Sind. In Punjab also there had 
existed a great deal of sympathy 
among the NAP circles for the 
radical posture of the “Sind Unit- 
ed Front” headed by Syed. How- 
ever, after the trouble in Sind, 
the NAP has taken a stand com 
letely opposite to that of Syed. The 
NAP, which represents the Pathan 
interests in Sind, is also interest- 
ed in keeping the avenues of ser- 
vice open go that the non-Sindhis 
are not denied job opportunities 
merely because they do not speak 
Sindhi. 

To that extent the People’s 
Party has been a gainer. But Mr 
Bhutto’s own párty has suffered 
somewhat in Punjab, since a 
large number of Punjabis are also 
likely to be affected by the intro- 
duction of Sindhi as an official 
language in Sind. The contro- 
versy thus cuts, across the ordi- 
nary party lines. 

The problem was intensified 
by the Urdu supporters because 
of the peculiar political situation 
prevailing in Karachi and other 
Sindhi towns. The urban areas 
of Sind have been traditional 
strongholds of the Jamaat-e-Islami 
on the one hand and the Sind 
. United Front, on the other. The 
Jamaat-e-Islami has been parti- 
cularly strong among the Urdu- 
Speaking refugees in Karachi 
which had returned three out of 
the Jamaat’s total strength of four 
members in the National Assem- 
bly. 
It is obvious that a Right- 
wing organisation must have been 
itching for an issue whereby it 
could embarrass the Bhutto ad- 
ministration. Anti-Sindhi stir 
thus became a focal point of con- 
frontation between the extremists 
on both sides. f 


Military Interests 


The most serious aspect of the 
problem is however, not connect- 
ed directly either with the econo- 
mic or the linguistic issues. 
President Bhutto has himself 
spoken about it when he said 
recently that it was an attempt 
by some elements to bring back 
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the military rule. Although he 
has not identified “the elements” 


’ behind this move, itis not diffi- 


cult to understand the significance 
of these remarks. They assumed 
added importance in view of the 
fact that the language stir took 
place after the Simla Agreement. 

It is not merely politically 
disgruntled elements like the 
Jamaat-e-Islami who have com- 
bined against the accord at Simla, 
but a powerful section of the 
military interests have also been 
against any prospect of a durable 
peace, which would ultimately re- 
duce the importance of the armed 
forces and eliminate the arguments 
for a very high defence budget. 
These elements have been lying 
low only because their own prer 
stige had badly slumped in 
Pakistan following the military 
debacle in December last year, 
and also because they consider 
Mr Bhutto to be the only man 
capable of talking to India and 
getting the territories and pri- 
soners back. 

At the same time, there has 
been an obvious attempt to em- 
barrass the civilian Government 
whenever possible. Riots in 
Sind, thus, assume a great signi- 
ficance in terms of power struggle 
currently being waged behind the 
scenes in Pakistan. 


Grave Implications 


A fact which is generally ig- 
nored is that Sind is the only re- 
gion in Pakistan which has 
remained almost totally unrepre- 
sented in the armed forces. The 
only “Sindhi” representation in 
the armed forces is drawn from 
the urban areas like Karachi 
which has provided a large num- 
ber of officer cadres; especially 
at the middle level. Hence, the 
army establishment could almost 
unitedly and very strongly react 
over “the mess which has been 
created due to the language con- 
troversy”’. 

The report that over 500 peo- 
ple have been killed during these 
riots, makes them definitely the 
worst to civil commotion Pakistan 
has seen after the anti-Quadiani 
riots in Lahore in 1950. Just as 
the army had to be called in 22 
years ago for restoring order in 
the riot-torn Lahore, the civilian 


administration had to seek the 


help of the military in Sind as- 


well. 

While in an ordinary demo- 
cratic set-up such a role of the 
military might not assume great 
significance, in terms of Pakistan 
politics, it could have ominous 
implications. The Punjabis the 
Pathans, the Baluchis and_ the 
Urdu-speaking officers in the 
armed forces could feo] greatly 
perturbed over the developments 


. in Sind, which to them would 


appear to be the result ofa “sheer 
mishandling’ by the civilian 
Government headed by President 
Bhutto’s own cousin. 

Interested elements in the top 
echelons of the military high 
command might thus try to ex- 
ploit and in fact engineer discon- 
tent. There have been reports 
that Captain Gauhar Ayub, 
ex-President’s eldest son, has been 
largely behind the trouble. These 
reports may be just a propaganda 
gimmick of the Establishment. 
Yet there is no denying that the 
Ayub lobby remains particularly 
strong in the army. 

Compared to that of General 
Yahya Khan, the image of Ayub 
Khao remains quite untarnished 
at least among the military 
circles. An indirect admission of 
Ayub Khan’s influence has been 
Mr Bhutto’s attempt in going out 
of his way to blame the former 
President for the establishment 
of Bangladesh. Thus, the signi- 
ficance of Captain Gauhar Ayub’s 
named being linked with the 
Karachi riots could not be mini- 
mised. y 


Serious Challenge 


Although the situation has 
become quite for the time be- 
ing, the trouble could break out 
any moment again. The Urdu- 
wallas, never known for any 
extra militancy on their part, 
have suddenly become very vocal 
and rigid about their stand. for 
getting a parallel status for Urdu 
as a second language of Sind. 
There are indications that the 
agitation for a separate urdu- 
speaking province comprising of 
Karachi and the adjoining areas 
may soon be revived. Knowing 


(Continued on page 14) 
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MADHYA PRADESH 


Public ` 
Project 
for 
Outsiders’ 
Benefit 


A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


pernas in no Other State, the 
local people have been so 
much ignored in the matter of 
employment in public sector 
undertakings as in Madhya Pra- 
desh. That- explains ‘the occa- 
sional contemptuous reference to 
these po having become a 
symbol of mockery instead of the 
“temples of modern India” that 
they were supposed to be. 

It is unfortunate but true that 
the worst type of regional and 
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parochial considerations governed 
the recruitment policies followed 
in the two Central projects in 
Madhya Pradesh—the Bhilai Steel 
Mills and the Bharat Electricals 
at Bhopal. Strangely enough, 
the system of regional preferences 


` in the matter of employment in 


these projects had been worked 
totally against the interests of the 
locals. The net result is that of 


the employees in the Bhilai plant, | 


numbering 40,000, only 15 per 
cent are locals. Similarly, at the 
Bhopal plant, the locals make 
about 20 to 22 per cent of the 
16,000 employees in the project. 
Most intriguing feature of the 
employment pattern in these 
projects is that thousands of 
casual labourers including garde- 
ners, sweepers, : peons, besides 
clerks and stenos had been lite- 
rally imported from outside the 
State. An enterprising Horticul- 
turist belonging to one of the 
southern States, brought in people 
from his region to work in the 
parks and gardens of the HEL. 
ln the administrative buildings 
of both these projects one finds 
peons, sweepers, telephone opera- 
tors, clerks and stenos overwhel- 
mingly from outside the State. 
Why have the local people’s 
claims to these posts have been 
neglected while people from out- 
side for non-technical jobs had 
been brought in for non-technical 
jobs, pea when it was the 
roadly accepted principle that 
the local people would get pre- 
ference in employment in the 
public sector projects ? Are the 
focal labour around Bhopal and 
the Chattisgarh region where the 
Bhilai plant is located, totally 
incompetent or misfit for even 
such jobs ? A 
This-is, however, emphatically 
denied by both officials and non- 
officials. Madhya Pradesh labour, 
whether in Bhopal or in Chat- 
tisgarh are as hard working and 
tough, if not more, as that of 
Kerala, Tamil Nadu, Punjab or 
eastern Uttar Pradesh. This fact 
of discrimination was admitted 
by two former personnel officers 
of the Bhilai project while talk- 
ing to this correspondent. They 
feel that with a little bit of train- 


- ing as required for specific jobs, 


the local people could fit in them 
as smoothly as had the outsiders. 


/ 


To a certain extent, the local 
people are themselves to blame . 
for their plight. They woke up 
to this situation rather late. An 
agitation did spark off on the 
issue, compelling the management 
to raise the percentage of locals 
in employment of these projects. 
But by that time the employment 
potential of both Bhilai and the 
HEL had reached the saturation 
point. 

But most of the blame must 
be shouldered by those who were 
responsible for the planning of 
these projects. If suitable train- 
ing centres had been established 
in these projects even while the 
first sods of earth had been turn- 
ed at the sites, a cadre of local 
people trained for specific jobs 
would have been available by the 
time the projects had actually 
started work. , 

This would have also created 
a healthy interest among the local 
people for the maintenance and 
running of the plants in proper 
order and it would have paid in 
terms of higher productions. At 
present, tliere is hardly any sense 
of belonging among the local 
people for these national projects 
set up in their region for their 
“benefit” and economic uplift- 
ment. 

In fact, there is no under- 
standing of this type among those 
who have been entrusted with ' 
planning and setting up Centrally 
sponsored public sector projects. 
There ig no such training centre 
for the local people in several of 
the public sector projects now in 
various stages of erection in 
different parts of the country. 

When these two projects were 
set up in Madhya Pradesh, a 
handful of bureaucrats guided 
the recruitment policy. A com- 
mittee of the HEL officers is said 
to have toured South India on a 
recruitment drive. It is difficult 
to understand why they had not 
thought of recruiting the bulk of 
the lower-paid employees from 
among the locals. 

One can appreciate that the 
committee had to make a search 
for technically qualified hands 
for the plants when these were 
not readily available from among 
the locals. But where is the 
justification for recruiting labou- 
rers, peons and class three and 
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class four employees from outside 
Madhya Pradesh? 

The simple fact is that those 
entrusted with recruitment simply 
thought of solving, albeit parti- 
ally, the unemployment problem 
existing in their respective regions. 
They had no interest in the 
Government’s declared policy of 
_devel ping economically backward 
regions through the setting up of 
public sector projects, the core 
of which was the betterment of 
the conditions of the life of the 
people of those areas. 


Parochial Interests 


Even certain non-official acen- 
cies were encouraged to function 
at Bhopal and Bhilai townships 
with the sole.objective of bring- 
ing job-seekers from other States 
and arrange their placement in 
these two plants. The agencies 
contracted to bear the travelling, 
lodging and boarding expenses 
of the hopefuls and recovered 
these with interest when the can- 
didates were fitted in some vacan- 
cles. 

According to CPI MLA Sudhir 
Mukherjee, local employment in 
the Bhilai project was of the order 
of two to five per centa couple 
of years ago. Later, when the 
“people of the region organised an 
agitation, the peicentage rose, 
but only to 12 to 15 per cent. 
He disclosed that in about 25 
ancillary industries around the 
Bhilai plant, the lot of the local 
people was no better. 

The Bhilai authorities, how- 
ever, dispute these figures but at 
the same time admit that the pro- 
portion of the locals in the 
plant’s employment’ was much 
less compared to that of the “‘out- 
siders”. The situation in the 
HEL presents almost a similar 
picture with 40 per -cent from the 
South, another 40 per cent from 
the northern States, Maharashtra 
and Gujarat, and about 20 per 
cent locals. Out of the 2,500 
daily wage workers with the HEL, 
half are from the South. Now 
most of these have been absorbed 
against regular vacancies on a 
minimum salary of Rs 180 per 
month each. | 

‘The growing discontent was 
echoed during the current session’ 
of the Madhya Pradesh Vidhan 
14 


Sabha. Members alleged that 
“outsiders”? serving as heads of 
departments in these public 
sector projects had a tendency to 
recruit even the “general staff” 
from among those belonging to 
their respective home States, 
ignoring the claims of the people 
of Madhya Pradesh. 


Dreadful Malady 


Yet another 
undertaking in the State—the 
Bailadilla iron ore projéct—suf- 

, fers from the same malady but in 
a more dreadful form. Bailadilla 
has not only neglected the Adi- 
vasis in the matter of employment, 
but also orened up the floodgates 
of corruption in the hitherto 
corruption-free tribal society. 
The outsiders have brought with 
them the glamour of the 
“modern” world as also its vices. 

Since Bailadilla is a highly 
mechanised project, its employ- 
ment potential is much less than 
that in Bhilai or Bhopal. In its 
Depot No 14, out of 1,+54 class 
three and class four employees, 
the number of the Adivasis is 
only 98. .In Depot No 5, the 
-Adivasis make about 10 per cent 
of the total of 730 class three and 
class four employees. 

Worse still is the exploitation 
ofthe Adivasi labour employed 
through private contractors. Gen- 
erally, these contractors pay 
Rs 2.50 to Rs 3 per day to the 
Adivasi men and women employ- 
ed by them, while the daily wage 
of the same type of labour work- 
ing with the project is Rs 8. The 
tribals, having never earned Rs 3 
a day, could hardly understand 
that they were not being paid 
their due. 

Private contractors also im- 
port labour from the adjoining 
Orissa State. Certain agencies 


function on their behalf to recruit: 


Orissa labour and even advance 
loans to the recruits to cover the 
expenses of their journey to 
Bailadilla. The poor labourers 
are rarely able to repay the debt 
and are condemned to perpetual 
servitude of the contractors. 
There are also reports of some 
sort of “concentration camps” 
of such labourers existing around 
Bailadilla where goondas are 
alleged to have been employed 


public sector- 


s 


by the contractors to prevent 
desertion by the inmates. 

There are also reports of ram- 
pant trafficking in innocent tribal 
girls, luring them with trinkets 
and tainted money. In Dantewara 
tehsil, nearly 300 tribal girls were 
reported missing from their 
villages. Later, half of them 
could be traced by the former 
Collector, Dr B. D. Sharma. 
They were in miserable condition, 
abandoned by those who had 
lured -them away from their 
families. 

The rest of these unfortunate 
girls were found living as concu- 
bines of those who had trapped 
them into their clutches. At the 
initiative of Dr Sharma, the Adim 
Panchayat organised mass marri- 
age of these girls with whom they 
had been forced to live earlier. 

With the transfer of Dr 
Sharma from this area, the pro- 
blem of trafficking in Adivasi 
girls is reported to have again 
reached an alarming proportion. 

And there are some cynics in 
Bhopal as elsewhere who call all 
these the ‘‘necessary’’ cost of 
economic developm nt and 
modernisation. 





LANGUAGE RIOTS: 
MOTIVATIONS AND 
IMPLICATIONS 


(Continued from page 12) 


the present plight of the Urdu- 
speaking population, such a 
movements could not be started 
just on emotional or linguistic 
grounds. There appears to be a 
powerful hand behind the threats 
being doled out today on behalf 
of the Urdu enthusiasts against . 
the Provincial Government. i 

If such a movement starts, 
it could have serious repercus- 
sions in other Provinces, espe- 
cially in Punjab and NWFP.. 

On the one hand, it could 
harm the progressive democratic 
movement and, on the other, it 
could pose an immediate chal- 
lenge to the system of civilian 
administration that Mr Bhutto 
wants to evolve under his per- 
sonal leadership. (July 31) 


MAINSTREAM 


. Calcutta. 


Bishnu Dey: 
Poet of 


A New 
Generation 


ASHIS SANYAL 


T= 1971 Jnanpith award-win- 
ner, Bishnu Dey, is perhaps 
the most modern of all the living 
Bengali poets of his generation 
.who came into prominence in 
the early thirties of this century. 

He has opened up in his 
poetry new horizons of consci- 
ousness about the positive values 
of life and has lived through the 
experience of the last four event- 
ful decades of our land in order 
to make it more significant in 
the immense wealth of his artis- 
tic communic tion. 

Born in 1909 in the well- 
known Dey-Biswas family 0° Cal- 
cutta, Bishnu Dey was educated 
at Sanskrit College, St. Paul’s 
College and the University of 
He took his MA in 
English in, 1934 and joined the 


-Avthor ig Editor of Quarterly 
Bengali Literature, Calcutta. 
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Education Service of the Gov- 
ernment of West Bengal. Soon 
after he married his class-mate, 
Pranati Ray Chowdhury, who is 
at present teaching English at 
the Post-Graduate Department 
of Jadavpur University. Bishnu 
Dey retired from service in July 
1969. 

Bishnu Dey started writing 
at a very early age. His first 
book of poems entitled Urbashi- 
O-Artemis appeared in 1933. An 
intense agony and adoration of 
youth marked his poetry of that 
time. But even at that time the 
young poet.did never fail to 
crystallise his experience in the 
search of some concrete condi- 
tions of civilised existence. 

That book was appreciated by 
a section of lovers of poetry, 
but the most important thing 
was that it had succeeded in 
drawing the attention of Rabin- 
dranath Tagore who was then at 
his highest peak. Rabindranath 
wrote two letters to the young 
poet in quick succession. 

In the first letter Tagore 
wrote: “I could just manage 
reading your book amidst my 
many preoccupations. -I must 
say you have shown considerable 
daring in writing it. There are 
writers who vaunt their moder- 
nism .while actually toeing the 
conventional line. In you I 
Notice genuine diligence for 
breaking new grounds. In the 
beginning the path might be rug- 
ged and uneven. That perhaps 
ig unavoidable, I had to stumble 
here and there, but only to realise 
that the spade work had been 
vigourous. The ever-moving feet 
of time will gradually level the 
path.” (translated by Kshitish 
Roy). 

The same quality of diction 
and thought distinguishes Dey’s 
second book of poems, Chorabali 
(quick sand) also. Here we find 
the poet live out the conflicts 
with an acute senso of ambiva- 
lence so suitable for his subjects 
and their situations. Sudhindra- 
nath Dutta, one of his well- 
equipped elders aptly considered 
that book to have the dimension 
of a full length five-act tragedy. 

Dutta wrote: “Bishnu Dey’s 
poetic genius is exceptional and 
breaks new ground; and though 
he has been writing mature poetry 


from a very immature age, yet his 
technique, at least in Bengali 
literature, is so unprecedented 
that it is impossible to makea 
real assessment of his poems with- 
out proper respect and warmth 
of sensibility.” - 

Ina poem in this book, Dey 
reveals perfect assimilation of the 
conscious and the unconscious: 


The mountain here in the calm air 

Stir hopes of falling hailstones and 
a furious storm. : 

My desire, like a moving shadow, 

Grazes your body at its every 
step. 

My subtle body trembles with 
desire, 

A glacier, taut with aching pas- 
SION. 

old my heart in the light air. 

O bright rider, conquer from a 
distant land. 

(translated-by Stephen N. Hey 
and S. Dasgupta) 


With the publication of Pur- 
balekh (Preface) in 1941, he defi- 
nitely emerged as one of the 
leading Bengali poets and since 
then has been writing steadily and 
abundantly. During this phase 
we find a basic change of his 
ideas. He began the search for 
a social identity in the Marxian 
understanding of man, society 
and history. He took part in 
organising the Anti-Fascist 
Writers’ meet in 1942. He also 
became an active sympathiser of 
the Indian People’s Theatre move- 
ment sponsored by the Commu- 
nist. 

This trend of social awareness 
in Bishnu Dey’s poetry developed 
further in Sat Bhai Champa 
(1944) and Sandwiper Char (The 
island of Sandwip) published in 
1947. His next one, a slim col- 
lection of poems entitled Anvista 
(The sought-for) appearing in 
1949, revealed to us the entire 
cast of the poet’s mind, his iden- 
tity with the peasants who work 
from sunrise to sunset in creative 
harmony with nature. 

From that time he made 
Rikhia, a remote village in the 
Santhal Parganas in Bihar, his 
second home. Some of the poems 
of this book were written on the 
partition of the subcontinent, 
tefugee problem and communal 
riots of the country. In the poem 
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Jal Dao (Water my Root) he 
says: 


What does he think in this work- 

. less, meaningless strange 
motherland, 

Where to go he thinks, where is 
a land cool with rain? 

For they have seen a journey 
through the deserts of Gobi, 
many smiling men. , 

Travellers, explorers they have 
seen in the Artie lands, 
garlanded with triumph, 

Hearts fulfilled with goodwill 
born of science, 

Heroic with the love of men, near 
the burnt land of snow, 
steppe and tundra, 

Bringing the victorious settle- 
ments, the prosperous socie- 
ties and the lands sing, 

How many Cheliushkins passing 
to Howrah, Chittagong, 
Bankura or Dacca, 

(translated by the poet) 


His first book of essays Ruchi- 
o-Pragati, challenging the tradi- 
tional norms and notions, was 
published at that time. — i 

After Independence, his poetic 
self is again found to expand 
continuously to further strength 
and enrichment. Here we see 
him preoccupied with the transla- 
tion of his favourate poets of the 
west. Elioter Kabita (1953), a 
collection of 22 poems of Eliot 
in Bengali translation and Hey 
Videshi Phool (1956), an anthology 
of 253 translated poems in Ben- 
gali of 58 non-Indian poets, are 
among the major works of trans- 
lation of this period. 

During this period, besides 
translation he has written some 
beautiful poems which show his 
mastery of poetic knowledge. 
Naam Rekhechi Komal Gandhar 
(1953), Tumi Sudhu Panchishe 
Baishakh (1957) and Alekhya 
(1957) are his major creative 
productions of this phase. 

Sudhindranath Dutta wrote 
about the first book in a letter to 
the poet: “Your power of crea- 
tion is certainly amazing and for 
me at least something to be en- 
vious about. You are compar- 
able with Rabindranath in this 
regard, and, as far as I can make 
out, no other poet of the last 
decade or more, have been so 
facile with his pen. Although 
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- shyat, 


most of the poems of the present 
book are familiar to me from 
before, ıt iş only on seeing them 
together in a compilation that I 
realised how easy and sponta- 
neous must be your urge for 
literary creation.” 

From 1958 onwards, we find 
another change in his poetic 
thought and diction. His award 
winning book Smriti Satta 
Bhabishyat (Memory, Being the 
Future) came out of the press in 
1963. The poems compiled in 
this book marked a further 
development in the poet’s per- 
sonality towards the integration 
of the lonely individual with his 
environment. One thing to be 
noted here is ‚that the poet 
accepts this loneliness not to 
escape from the present, but to 
enter into the inmost depth of 
human experience. 

Ashim Roy, a noted Bengali 
poet and critic, wrote about this 
book “Bishnu Dey’s mind has 
such endless variety, such deep 
dynamism that when he seems to 
be immersed in one aspect of 
things, his eyes are turned also 
in other directions, and our ex- 
pectation is always given a new 
focus, a new life”. 

The title poem of this book 
deals with a strange marriage 
ceremony where the arrangements 
are complete to the minutest 


detail and the bride and 
guests are waiting, but the 
bridegroom is misg The 
poet says: “In this land of 


lovely spinsters and widows the 
bridegroom is nowhere”. The 
bridegroom, symbol of Satta or 
man’s true self, has been lost in 
this hollow civilisation. 

Bishnu Dey is still very active 
in the field of literature and is 
writing very steadily and abun- 
dantly. After Smriti Satta Bhabi- 
he published two more 
books of poems, Sei Andhar Chai 
(1969) and Sambad Mulata Kalaya 
(1960), Another is awaiting publi- 
cation. 

As an essayist, Bishnu Dey’s 
contribution to Bengali literature 
is no less important than that as 
a poet. Here his scholarship and 
understanding of literature and 
Marxian philosophy is seen at its 
scintillating best. He has supple- 
mented his ideas found in these 
studies with significant references 





from classical and modern litera- 
ture of East and West. Some of 
his best known books of essays 
are Elo-Melo Jiban o Silpa Sahi- 
tya, Michael, Rabindranath O 
Anyanya Jignaso, Sahityer Bhabi- 
shyat and Sahityer Desh Videsh. 

Bishnu Dey has exercised 
a profound influence on the 
generations which followed him. 
But the orthodox reviewers are 
very unkind to hig literary crea- 
tions and have sometimes termed 
his writings as “obscure”, If we 
judge his writings in the light of 
great literature, these objections 
do not stand. We shall have to 
realise that great literature in 
one’s own time is generally 
obscure, especially when the 
author has to convey his advance- 
ideas, and to experiment with his 
various moods. 

Bishnu Dey’s remarkable 
mastery of forms and technique, 
has been strengthened by the 
content of his writings. He 
believes in Marxian interpreta- 
tion of social progress. Some 
years ago he wrote a letter to - 
Subhas Mukhopadhya where he 
said: “AIl Marxists know that 
the writer or the artist is at once 
a master and an agent. A revo- 
lution in literature without 
a revolution in the social 
sphere is simply preposterous. 
Likewise, the works of a writer 
who is a passive spokesman, are, 
in spite of their popularity, des- 
tined to fail.” 

It is perhaps this faith that 
makes him ‘‘obscure” to the or- 
thodox critics and “great” to the 
lovers of literature. He is defini- 
tely a great poet of this age and 
we hope his greatest poetry will 
be composed just after India’s 
history takes a new crucial turn. 
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FIFTH PLAN APPROACH 


Another 
Missed 


Opportunity 


N. BHATTACHARYA 


: T= Yojana Bhavan document 
«Towards an approach to 
the Fifth Five Year Plan” will 
hardly create any enthusiasm 
among the masses. 

The election slogan “Garibi 
Hatao” has received official re- 
cognition in this document. To 
the poor and the unemployed it 
has assured gainful employment, 
universal elementary education for 
boys up to the age of 11, nutri- 
tious food for the pregnant 
mothers and  pre-school-going 
children, and so on. It sounds all 
so good on paper. But the cynic 
would ask whether the same 
words and verses were not repeat- 
edly used in the Plan documents 
since 1950-51. 

Today’s youth will be aston- 
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ished to find that it took 25 years - 


for the experts in the Yojana 
Bhavan to recognise the mistake 
that “if one were to rely on 
growth alone without directly 
tackling the problems of unemp- 
loyment and income distribution, 
it may take another 30-50 years 
for the poorer sections of the 
people to reach the minimum 
consumption level. It will be 
neither feasible nor desirable, to 
contemplate a waiting period of 
anywhere near such duration.” 
Such a statement may appear to 
be honest confessions of our pre- 
sent political leadership but one 
cannot accept it on its face value 
in view of the “neo-economic’’ 
approach of world monopolists. 

In the recent speech of World 
Bank President McNamara at the 
Santiago session of the UNCTAD- 
il, and in the writing of Dr 
Mahbub-ul-Hug, World Bank 
Economist (Insight, Hongkong 
January 1972, see Mainstream 
opal 15, 1972) the common em- 
phasis is on production of consu- 
mer goods by the Third World. 
They want the economies of the 
Third World to be geared only 
for the supply of consumer goods. 
Such apparently immnocent ap- 
proach is not totally unexpected 
as it is in the interest of the deve- 
loped economies that the under- 
developed countries should not 
produce capital goods. 

In a world of cut-throat com- 
Petition the US is no longer in 
a position to sell its capital goods 
in the developed markets of the 
European Common Market and 
Japan, but also in its own home 
market. That has compelled the 
developed countries to shed cro- 
codile tears for the poverty of 
masses, for the creation and per- 
petuation of which they are solely 
responsible. It isin the interests 
of the world monopoly capital 
that the advice has gone to its 
agents in the developing countries 
to orient their planning for pro- 
duction af consumer goods. That 
has created genuine suspicion in 
the minds of many people in this 
country. The approach document 
being silent on this issue, it has 
encouraged them to think that 
investments in producer goods 
industry will be sacrificed in 
favour of consumer goods indus- 
try. Sucha policy will lead us 


into a well-laid trap of world 
monopolists. 

If we accept the policy state- 
ment at its face value and also ac- 
cept that the present leadership at 
centre and in the States are equal- 
ly honest and serious in their job, 
it is necessary that we examine 
how far the approach paper will 
lead us to an egalitarian society. 

At present 90 per cent of the 
net value added to domestic pro- 
duct originate outside the public 
sector and that is why the private 
sector had a free play in fully ex- 
ploiting the adhoc policy mea- 
sures of our Government (Table 
A) There is widespread shortage © 
of all consumer goods meant for 
poor people while the productive 
capacity is kept idle under one 
pretext or the other. Private 
capital, in protest against the 
industrial policy of the Govern- 
ment, has been on strike since 
1966. 

The agricultural sector which 
can take pride in the success of the 
“green revolution” in wheat pro- 
duction, has shown signs of ten- 
sions and unrest the moment even 
mild progressive licies are 
sought to be introduced. The 
Central leadership had to yield to 
the pressure of the state Chief 
Ministers in withdrawing price 
reduction scheme of the Agricul- 
tural Prices Commission and in 
the liberalisation of the land ceil- 
ing measures. Therefore, good 
intentions and tall promises do 
not lead us anywhere, the Govern- 
ment has to implement its deci- 
sions on redistribution of current 
consumption and restructuring of 
productive sectors. 

The ownership pattern of 
property has stood in the way of 
percolation of the benefits of 
growth to the poorer section of 
the population. If it isnot pos- 
sible to nationalise the business 
interests of the big houses, the 
Government can, by conversion 
of loans into equity, establish its 
authority in big undertakings. 

In the future growth of consu- 
mer goods industry the state 
cannot be prohibited entry into 
it because the public sector is not 
sufficiently efficient at present. 
Jt is easier said than done as 
there is a strong lobby of vested 
interest. It is lying low for the 
present only because its mighty 
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Table A 
SHARE OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SECTORS 


a 


(Percentages) 





1960-61 1965-66 1968-69 

ew ew ee ee 
Total Capital Employed 

(a) Public 8.7 21.8 26.6 

(b) Private 91.3 78.2 73.4 
Gross Fixed Assets 

(a) Public 7.6 24.9 30.3 

(b) Private 92.4 75.1 69.7 
Net Value added 

(a) Public 5.2 8.2 9.2 

(b) Private 94.8 91.8 90.8 


(Economic Times, December 14, 1971) 





(Economic Survey 1971-72, p 100) 


supporter—tbe US Government 
—js not in the good book of the 
present Government. However, 
this lobby’s silence should not be 
interpreted as tacit acceptance of 
the present situation. In their 
fight with the Government the 
industrial magnets have kept the 
kulak lobby in the front as the 
latter have larger representation 
in the legislatures. 


Price Control 


The approach paper, as usual 
underlines the need to control 
and stabilise prices in the next 
five years. Since 1950-51 prices 
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Table B 
TAXES IN INDIAN CENTRE, STATES AND UNION - 
TERRITORIES 
(Rs Crores) 
eae ee e e, 
1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 1971-72(B. E.) 
Tax Reyenue 3759 4200 48 5264 
Income and Corporation 
Tax 678 802 825 902 
Customes 446 423 488 534 
Union Excise duties 1321 1524 1805 2074 
Sales Tax 598 684 771 835 
Others 716 767 839 919 


have never behaved as the planners 
wanted them to, because there 
was little control over either pro- 
duction or distribution. The 
index number of wholesale prices 
in June 1972 was 199.3 as 
against 186.1 a year ago. The food 
article index was 230 9 as against 
207.7 in June 1971 (Nabagopal 
Das, Statesman, July 26, 1972). 
The entire distribution channel 
isin the hands of private busi- 
nessmen, who are variously des- 
cribed as blackmarketeers, pro- 
fiteers, adulterators, and so 
on. 

The classical approach of 
price control by adjusting demand 


and supply is impractical not only 
in the developing countries but in 
the developed ones, too. The 


. ad hoc policy of interference in 


internal trade of jute, cotton and 
food grains has to be replaced by 
a well-knit permanent policy. 
For the urban population there 
are scattered cooperative stores, 
fair-price shops and super bazars. 


~ Jn the rural areas the Government 


has to open a chain of such shops 
so that both the wholesalers and 
unscrupulous retailers are uproot- 
ed fromthe scene, This brooks 


no delay. 

With regard to external trade, 
one fails to understand the limi- 
tations of entrusting STC with the 
entire foreign trade operation 
of the country. 


Resource Mobilisation 


The approach paper estimates 
an additional resoutce mobilisa- 
tion to the extent of Rs 6,000 to 
Rs 7,5C0 crores. The annual 
average resource mobilisation will 
be around Rs 1,200toRs 1,500 
crores against Rs 800 crores 
during the Fourth Plan. The 
paper wants to relate “direct 
taxes to be elastic to income 
growth” and to mobilise agricul- 
tural income-tax. It wants to 
mop up unearned income and 
wealth. 

The present taxation law and 
its implementing authority have 
failed to mobilise resources from 
the people. It is now known 
even to a school kid that except 
amicroscopic section of honest 
taxpayers, the rest pay only that 
amount of tax which cannot be 
avoided by any means. Under 
such circumstances the bureau- 
crats followed the easiest method 
of widening the tax net by charg- 
ing ever-increasing indirect taxes 
on practically every item under 
the sun. (Table B). 

In the changed situation, if 
the State is seriously interested 
in uplifting large masses from 
below the poverty line fo the level 
of poverty line at least, it has 
to revise its indirect and direct 
tax structure. {tis sheer mockery 
to assure a family ‘a minimum 
income of Rs 100 per month and 
allow increase in prices mainly 
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in the 
South Asian 


and 
South East 
Asian States 


DIETHELM WEIDEMANN 


The character of the bourgeoisie in the states of 
South Asia and South East Asia, main factors of 
their attitude and the term “national bourgeoisie” 


T literature and language, the term national 
bourgeoisie is used very frequently and often as 
a synonym for Afro-Asian bourgeoisie Therefore 
the exact definition of this term is not a terminolo- 
gical but a question of substance. 

The term national bourgeoisie may be inter- 
preted in different ways: national with regard to 
the country of origin; national concerning the 
characterization of qualitative differences with 
regard to the bourgeoisie of the developed countries; 
national as a characteristicof politicalattitudes—the 
synonym for nationally-minded or nationalist. 

1. With regard to the chaacter and to the class- 
nature, there are no qualitative differences between 
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the bourgeoisie in Asia and Africa and between the 
bourgeoisie of the developed capitalist states. In 
every place of the world, the bourgeois is an exploiter 
independent of the bourgeois class and of its degree 
of formation. The genesis of the bourgeoisie is 
everywhere based on the same laws of movement of 
capital, the same relations between capital and 
labour. Therefore the historical character and the 
social nature of the ‘bourgeoisie cannot be differen- 
tiated according to geographical points of view. 

This statement negates by no means the fact 
that contradictions exist between the bourgeoisie in 
the developed states and the bourgeoisie in South 
Asia and South East Asia and that the political 
attitude, for example, of the Indian, Pakistan or 
Philippine baurgeoisie may be relatively strongly 
characterized by specifiic features with regard to 
the national and also to the international sphere. 
But these more or less strong contradictions and 
differences respectively, of the past and present in 
concrete spheres are peculiar to the capitalist system 
and on principle reduce to the consequences of the 
essential developmental differences and to the tradi- 
tional relation between strong and weak capitalists 
(in the national scope)between the bourgeoisie of 
powerful states and the bourgevisie of small or weak 
states in the (international scopé)—to put in a 
nutshell: on the laws of capitalist competition. New 
is only the scale of these phenomena. 

One has to take into consideration that the 
bourgeoisie in the emergent states is not an indepen- 
dent factor which develops in the national scope 
but that its total development as a class depends on 
the capitalist economic world system and that itis 
subject to its deforming influence. Therefore the 
contradictions today at work between the national 
and imperialist bourgeoisie are inevitable as long as 
capitalism exists This means by no means that 
they are always at work with the same intensity. 
But also the process of its indifference under the 
influence of internal social and international factors 
does not follow a linear way. 

Regarding the differences and specific feature 
respectively in the political behaviour of the Afro- 
Asian bourgeoisie it must likewise be emphatically 
stated that this is not a qualitatively new phenome- 
non (perhaps in the sense of non-bourgeois behavior). 
Nationally suppressed and economically dependent 
bourgeois forces always took a specific position to- 
wards other national sections of the bourgeoisie. 
Their political behaviour is thus determined by con- 
crete factors developing and changing permanently: 

—the economic and political basic situation of 
the bourgeoisie and of the bourgeois forces respect- 
ively in the specific country; 

—the different possibilities of carrying-through 
their class-interests, of establishing their class-rule 
resulting from the interior class-proportion of forces 
and from the policy of imperialism (during the period 
of struggle for independence this was primarily the 
attitude of the colonial power). This factor decides 
on whether there will be an open confrontation bet- 
ween the national bourgeoisie and imperialism or 
whether beyond objective economic contradictions a 


_ compromise between the two forces will be achieved ; 
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—the specific level of formation as a class, that is 
the important question of in how far the bourgeois 
forces see themselves already as a class against all 
the other classes. 

This shows the historical, temporary character of 
the differences in the political behaviour between the 
bourgeoisie of the developed capitalist countries and 
the states of Asia and Africa. Therefore the term 
national bourgeoisie should never be used in the 
sense of a qualitative delimitation of the Afro-Asian 
bourgeoisie from the basic pattern of bourgeois 
classes. 

2. Smaller or bigger groups and sections respect- 
ively (section does not refer to the politico-organisa- 
tional but to the economic position) of the national 
bourgeoisie take a national position in the process of 
the liberation revolution, that 1s they take an attitude 
which serves the national interest as a whole and 
identifies itself with them respectively. This position 
changes during the different phases of the revolution 
but also with regard to the different sections in the 
national bourgeoisie it is relatively broadly divided. 

The consequence of the national position of the 
bourgeoisie and its maintenance after the achieve- 
ment of the political independence depends directly 
on the factors already mentioned, from the recipro- 
cal relation of which—of course with inclusion of all 
elements of the class-structure and its specific deve- 
lopment—results the specific concrete class-relation. 

After achieving political independence the degree 
in which the interests of the bourgeoisie and its 
policy correspond with the actual national interests 
is determined mainly by two groups of factors: 

—by the effect of objective economic factors in 
the relation between national bourgeoisie and im- 
perialism and the specific ability or readiness of 
Imperialism to veil sufficiently the nature of its ex- 
pansionist policy in the concrete case : 

—by the resultant from the interior and the in- 
ternational proportion of forces, that is the degree 
to which the class-interests and the class-positions 
of the national bourgeoisie are threatened by national 
social forces and by the speed and extent of the revo- 
lutionary process in the world. 

Thus the national attitude of the national bourg- 
eoisie is clearly a reflection of its class-interests. 

3. On principle, the name national bourgeoisie 
for the bourgeoisie in the countries of Asia was first 
used in the twenties of our century. V.I. Lenin did 
not yet use this term in his works and discriminated 
emphatically between the wing which could still go 
with the masses and the reformist and liberal bour- 
geoisie, respectively. Although the term national 
bourgeoisie has been very much in the use since then 

the following aspects should be taken into considera- 
tion. 

—national bourgeoisie and Afro-Asian bourgeoi- 
sie are not identical; 

—the term national bourgeoisie is not a charac- 
terization of geographical or socio-economic specific 
features. Therefore it should be used exclusively in 
connection with political attitudes of the bourgeoisie 
in the states of Africa and Asia; i 

—it follows that it can be applied only in an ex- 
ceptional case to the whole of the bourgeois forces of 
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a country and that also its sphere of influence in the 

individual countries is very different. 

If. Essential factors of the formation of the -bour- 
geoisie in South Asia and South East Asia 

4, The process of formation of a national bour- 
geoisie in Asia and Africa has an extremely different 
level both regionally “and nationally. 

Contrary to widespread opinions in South Asia 
and South East Asia, the bourgeoisie has constitu- 
ted itself as a class nearly everywhere—if one disre- 
gards some small countries and the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam (the specific situation in Burma 
cannot be discussed here). The differences on the 
existence of the bourgeoisie as a class in some coun- 
tries of South East Asia are not seldom the result 
of a generalization concerning the degree of maturity 
as a criterion for the constitution of a class. The 
social basic tendency in this region is undoubtedly 
the confrontation of tbe bourgeoisie with the other 
classes and strata. On the other hand, the process of 
formation of the bourgeoisie as a class started rela- 
tively late in the Middle East and in the Maghrib, 
except for Turkey and Iran. The basic situation in 
Tropical Africa is characterized by the fact that the 
existing and developing bourgeois elements and 
groups of the traditional type fall mainly into the pre- 
industrial and peripheral spheres, a fact which result- 
ed in its extreme weakness and structural deforma- 
tion. The regions with a strong development of 
national capitalist elements are now as before only 
islands. Onthe other hand, an increasing trend 
towards the formation of bourgeois forces ın the 
administrative sphere, mainly from the stratum of 
the higher bureaucracy becomes evident. 

Although it was said that in South East Asia the 
bourgeoisie exists in the main as a class it must be 
stated that there ıs a broad spectrum of different 
developmental stages within this frame which, with 
regard to the degree of formation of the bourgeousie 
reach from conditions comparable with those in 
Tropical Africa (Nepal, Laos, Indonesian Outer 
Islands) to the existence of a national monopoly 
bourgeoisie (India). 

5. The degree of its differentiation in the indivi- 
dual countries corresponds to the very different level 
of formation of the bourgeoisie. At present the 
following picture exists in the cross-section. 

The most widespread form of the capitalist is fur- 
ther the dealer and the commission-agent respec- 
tively or the middle-man, the usurer (on different 
scales), the emergent tradesman and manufacturer 
respectively. Inthe process of economic develop- 
ment a part of these forces gets integrated into the 
sphere of modern services. 

During the last centuries the role of the bour- 
geoisie in the agrarian sector grew to an important 
degree in Asia. This corresponds entirely with the 
basic model of capitalist development. 

A relatively developed industrial bourgeoisie exi- 
sts even in South East Asia only in some states 
(India, Pakistan, Philippines) whereby up today it 
became the determining element of the national 
bourgeoisie only in a few countries. In this case it 
is algo rushing for monopoly. 

An important national bank-capital exists only in 
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India, Pakistan, Singapore and in the Philippines. 
A national financial capital has so far only formed 
1n India where there is the specific characteristics 
that industrial high finance subordinated the banks 
to itself. 

In this connection two interesting questions 
arise: 

—Does the traditional bourgeoisie of compradores 
still exist to an extent whith justifies ıts treatment 
as a group? 

—What are the specific features of the so-called 
bureaucratic or administrative bourgeoisie, where 
are its class-roots, which class-character does*it have? 

One may agree with those scientists who refer to 
the fact that the bureaucratic bourgeoisie derives 
mainly from the bourgeoisizing, reactionary wing of 
the Afro-Asian “elites”. An analysis of their function, 
their developmental features and their attitude towards 
the basic problems of their own country makes the 
conclusion possible that the bureaucratic bourgeoisie 
is in a certain way the bourgeoisie of compradores of 
our days (with regard to the international aspects see 
the theory of the ‘‘agents’ ” or ‘clients’ state”). 

The basic tendencies in the development of the 
bourgeoisie of South Asia and South East Asia 
consist in the increasıng strengthening of the in- 
dustrial bourgeoisie and of the bank-capital—in 
spite of all obstacles and deformations—at the 
expense of the pre-industrial and peripheral spheres 
butat the same timein the quick increase in the 
bureaucratic or administrative bourgeoisie. In the 
following years this will have essential repercussions 
on structure, policy and ideology of the bourgeoisie. 

6. The different level of formation of the bourgeoi- 
sie as a class inevitably brings about a different 
contouring and fixation of their class-interests. 
Beyond that the interior differentiation of the 
national bourgeoisie leads to partly very different 
concrete interests of the individual groups and sec- 
tions of the bourgeoisie. Reference may be made 
here only to the contradictions of interests between 
the middle bourgeoisie and the monopolies in India 
and between the part of the Indian bourgeoisie 
active in the national frame and the regional groups 
(particularly in the South). This, however, must 
not varnish the fact that there are interests and aims 
common to all groups and sections. 

The national bourgeoisie strives after the entire 
control of the national wealth and resources, of the 
human productive forces and capacities of produc- 
tion. The struggle for the control of the national 
economy is simultaneously a basic condition for the 
consolidation of the bourgeoisie and for the 
strengthening of its position asa clasg. This aim 
may be achieved most quickly in the frame of 
national statehood. Therefore, from the immediate 
Class-interests of the bourgeoisie results its frontal 
position against the colonial rule and against states 
of dependence of colonial style respectively. This 
is the starting-point of their participation in the 
liberation revolution. 

In the public and political sphere, the long-term 
internal securing of their class-interests requires the 
setting-up of the class-rule of the bourgeoisie, the 
creation of its dictatorship. This is a process which 
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in many countries cannot be carried through imme- 
diately after achieving political independence, and 
beyond that only seldom in a pure form. 

The striving of the bourgeoisie after setting up 
the class-rule results in two opposite tendencies 
highly important for its further development as a 
whole: 

—the striving of the national bourgeoisie after 
the creation of its dictatorship as a class includes the 
Struggle for a national state power, for its mainte- 
nance and consolidation. This struggle needs the 
support of the masses of the people who, according 
to their social and political interests, are equally 
interested in a national state power and it is directed 
against imperialism. Here the anti-imperialist 
potency of the national bourgeoisie becomes effective. 
But a correct evaluation of the anti-imperialist op- 
portunities of the bourzeoisie requires the permanent 
consideration of the fact that their anti-colonialism 
and anti-imperialism are limited and refracted 
through the prism of nationalism. 

—the struggle of the bourgeoisie for the setting- - 
up of its dictatorship inevitably leads to a turn 
against all forces threatening the class-rule of the 
bourgeoisie and to making a compact with the, 
Imperialist bourgeoisie of the developed capitalist 
states, and with imperialism as a system, respectively. 
Herein the anti-social and anti-revolutionary ten- 
dency characteristic of the bourgeoisie is expressed. 
This fact finds shape among other things in the atti- 
tude of the bourgeoisie towards the general democra- 
tization, to the solution of the agrarian problem and 
to the creation of equal opportunities of education. 

From the class-aim of the bourgeoisie—the 
setting-up of its economic and political rule in the 
specific country—results all basic factors of its home 
and foreign policy, of its social and Political be- 
haviour. From the remarks made so far one may 
undoubtedly learn that in my view the anti-imperialist 
tendency of the national bourgeoisie isa temporary, 
successively weakening factor, its anti-social and 
anti-revolutionary tendency is, however, a steadily 
increasing factor having a long-term effect and being 
connected indivisibly with its class-character. 

7. The inquiry into the developmental tendencies- 
of the bourgeoisie in the states of South and South 
East Asia inevitably raises the question about its 
potency as a national leading force, that is about its 
ability and will to enter into alliances. The anti- 
imperialist potency of the bourgeoisie and its ability 
enter into alliances within the national and inter- 
national frame from a dialectic unity. They are 
predominently determined by objective factors while 
the will of bourgeoisie forces to enter into alliances in 
the anti-imperialist struggle reflects the developmental 
devel and the effectiveness of the subjective factors. 

Towards the inside, the possibility of an alliance 
between the national bourgeoisie and the working 
classes and strata aimed at carrying through the 
national basic interests results from the common 
frontal position against colonialism and from the 
Objective restrain of a renewal of society—the con- 
tents of this renewal, however, is evalued differently 
with regard to the quality from the point of view of 
the antagonistic class interests. A` general corres-' 
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pondence of interests—which does not exclude 
different or even oppositional interpretations— 
exists on the following basic questions: . 

—the achievement and safeguarding, respectively, 
of political independence: i 

—the attainment of an equal position in the 
international relations; 

—the struggle for the creation of a national eco- 

r nomy; f 

— the safeguarding of the interior and exterior 
conditions of a quicker economic, social and cúltural 
development. f 

Beyond that, in a number of particular questions, 
there is a contact between the interests of the work- 
ing people and the national bourgeoisie. ; 

8. The di cussion onthe national bourgeoisie’s 
ability to enter into alliances has to be differentiated 
very much—before and after the achievement of 
political independence, for example, it is very diffe- 
rent. This depends directly on the developmental 
-level of the bourgeoisie and on the degree to which 
it is able to set up its class-rule after shaking off 
the colonial yoke. With the general tendency of 
recession in the national bourgeoisie’s ability to 
enter into alliances (as a result or the effects of the 
developmental way entered upon and of the streng- 
thening of its class-interests) this ability is very 
different with regard to the individual sections and 
groups during the individual phases of the liberation_ 
revolution. A characteristic example for that at pre- 
sent in India. For the next developmental stage it 
is more or less maintained in general asa factor of 
the internal relation of forces between the classes 
although it concentrates increasingly to the lower 
strata of the bourgeoisie. This requires a new orien- 
tation of the working classes and strata in countries 
where the national bourgeoisie has already become 
the decisive obstacle to further social progress. 
Here obviously now aspects arise in the question of 
the national alliance. 

9. From these statements results the question on 
the national bourgeoisie’s exterior ability to enter 
into alliances, that is, on the possibilities of a co- 
operation of the socialist community of states with 
Afro-Asian states following a capitalist developmen- 
tal tendency concerning the basic problems of the 
world-wide anti-imperialist struggle. The possibility 
of such a cooperation is given by the international 
situation of the young states and by the bourgeoisie 
ruling in them already characterized. As an effect 
of the development of the interior socio-economic 
basic factors and of its consequences in the sphere 
of international relations and world-wide orientation, 
the basis and the margin for this alliance have, 
however, become smaller and will be further reduced 
depending on the display of the capitalist conditions 
inside the countries concerned. However, this pro- 
cess does not have to take a parallel course since 
under the influence of international factors pro- 
gressive “relapses? may not be excluded: 

Today the alliance.is mainly expressed in the 
form of cooperation in a number of concrete cases 
in international policy having objectively an anti- 
imperialist content. This limited form of. alliances 
or, in other words, these anti-imperialist tendencies ` 
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of the national bourgeoisie will be effective fora 
longer period because of the interior and exterior 
situations of the states dealt with in this article. The 
relations between the Soviet Union and India and 
the Soviet Union and Pakistan are convincing 
examples of the peace-supporting effect of such rela- 
tions and of the usefulness for all those concerned. 
In this connection the traditional policy of non- 
alignment has to be mentioned. 

Tl. Potencies and trends of nationalism as a 
reflection of the development of capitalism, bourgeoi- 
sie and bourgeois ideology. 

10 The definition of the class-aims of the bour- 
geoisie, its national and anti-imperialist potencies in- 
evitably raises the question of the fate of nationalism, 
since, to the extent to which bourgeois class-interests 
and nationalism form an indivisible unity, nationa- 
lism is the decisive subjective motive power for the 
temporary historically progressive political role, for 
anti-colonialism and anti-imperialism in Asia and 
Africa. 

11. Nationalism of the Asian type is a funda- 
mentally dualistic phenomenon. Lenin defined its 
historical progressiveness as nationalism of suppres- 
sed peoples and it is evident that this potency does 
not formally disappear with the achievement of 
political independence. Nationalism developed in 
the fight against foreign rule, against feudal torpi- 
dity and reflected the tendency inherent in capita- 
lism” towards national alliance, to the formation of 
modern nations. Therefore, strong impulses for the 
anti-colonial liberation fight originate from it. How- 
ever, one May never overlook that, although nationa- 
lism appears politically mainly as an ideology of 
suppressed peoples according to its class-nature, it 
is the ideology of the national bourgeoisie and the 
middle classes. In this connection it is character- 
istic: that each nationalist group calls its specific 
interests all-national interests. Nationalism is a 
bourgeois answer to imperialist suppression. Itis a 
bourgeois and petty-bourgeois form of behaviour and 
consciousness which enables, while affirming un- 
conditionally and primarily the national community, 
the generalization of special class-interests. There- 
tore, its evaluation is tied to space and time and 
requires a careful differentiation. 

12. According toits appearance the dualism of 
Afro-Asian nationalism becomes obvious inside and 
outside. j 

Inside, it has a positive effect on the concentra- 
tion of forces against foreign rule ‘and on the for- 
mation of a uniform national consciousness. Simul- 
taneously, as a reflection of the class-interests of the 
bourgeoisie and as a result of'its negation of the 
social contradictions within the nation and the 
national community, respectively, inevitably inherent 
in it, it has the tendency to setting up for the ruling 
ideology, for the only representative of the national 
interests. The defamation of the conscious part of 
the working class, of other forces and anti-national 
elements is immanent in this effort. Š 

Outwardly, it appears progressively in the shape 
of anti-colonialism and anti-imperialism of the 
struggle for national independence, but at the same 
time it shows the inevitable trend to national arro- 
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gance—which frequently culminates in exceptionalist 
conceptions—and to the generalization of its own 
interests. The global linking and interdependence 
of all elements of international class-struggle makes 
the negation of internationalist basic requirements 
by the nationalist forces—one of their most impor- 
tant forms is anti-Communism—particularly weighty 
and has an extremely disadvantageous effect on the 
world-wide alliance of all anti-imperialist and anti- 
colonialist forces. 

13. Today this double character of Asian nationa- 
lism has to be particularly stressed since ıt has fully 
developed parallel with the social processes of diffe- 
rentiation. It divided into a traditional bourgeois 
nationalism of Asian character and into petty-bour- 
geois and democratic and in revolutionary-democratic 
nationalist trends, respectively. Its present importance 
and perspective may be outlined as follows. 

Today bourgeois nationalism as well as Afro- 
Asian bourgeoisie have barely little opportunities 
for national and anti-imperialist alliances and pro- 
gressively become a clearly reactionary phenomenon. 
The decline in the anti-imperialist potencies of the 
bourgeoisie inevitably leads also to a stunted growth 
of the positive components of nationalism. This is, 
however, not a nec process since national and 
international exceptional situations may cause a 
n to the progressive sides of nationa- 

ism. 
_ Today the original progressive potency and 
impact of Afro-Asian nationalism are still most 








effective in democratic and revolutionary-democratic 
nationalism which frequently is born by broad 
masses of the people. It is also subject to the influ- 
ences of the socio-economic basic processes and 
undergoes a further differentiation whereby its basis 
is narrowed both by the transition of new forces to 
bourgeois nationalism and by the historically objec- 
tive break of progressive forces of society with nationa- 
lism. 

This process is the inevitable result of the fact 
that the social basic problems of the peoples of Asia 
and Africa cannot be solved in the frame and on the 
basis of nationalism. 

It is evident that the whole development of na- 
tionalism and even its fall as the most essential form 
of the interests of the peoples of South Asia and 
South East Asia is a long historical process which is 
not linear and that regardless of the mentioned 
negative aspects the democratic and revolutionary- 
democratic nationalism has a considerably progres- 
sive potency for a longer period, and that with 
regard to the national and international field. 

The theses at hand do not put in a claim for com- 
plement since they are limited to some aspects of the ~ 
present and future development of the bourgeoisie 
in South Asia and South East Asia. They should 
fixate and discuss points of view and raise problems 
the scientific analysis of which is of essential theore- 
tical and practical importance for the years to come, 
not atleast for an important field of sociological 
research. 
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Obliterating 
Vestiges 

of 

Colonialism 
and 

Feudalism 

in 
Landownership 
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THE vestiges of colonialism and feudalism in land- 
ownership were eradicated in Central Asia and 
Kazakhstan during the land-and-water reform, which 
changed the agrarian structure in that part of the 
country. 

An agrarian reform is a complex of measures 
aimed at changing the form of landownership and 
land tenure, in other words, measures transforming 
the structure of landownership. True, the concept 
“agrarian reform” is often interpreted as being a 
whole set of measures aimed to implement a definite 
agrarian policy Such an extensive interpretation of 
the term “agrarian reform” sidetracks from the 
main issue, namely, who has possession of the land, 
by whom it is tilled and under what conditions. 

The land-and-water reform in Central Asia and 
Kazakhstan was aimed at abolishing pre-capitalist 
forms of management. However, these bourgeois- 
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democratic agrarian transformations were carried 
out as a result of the victorious October Socialist 
Revolution, when the building of a new society was 
launched. This is, in fact, the main historical fea- 
ture of the anti-feudal agrarian reform in Central 
Asia and Kazakhstan. At the same time the 
land-and-water reform itself was not a socialist 
transformation. A socialist agrarian reform is the 
collectivisation of agriculture. 

The agrarian system in Central Asia Kazakhstan 
at that time resembled the agrarian system in some 
Asian and African countries (or parts in them) prior 
to the implementation there of land reforms. Pre- 
capitalist (feudal and tribal) relations and such 
transitional to capitalist relations prevailed both 
here and there. It would, however, be wrong to 
draw direct parallels. First, there is much in every 
Asian, African and Latin American country that is 
specific and unique. Secondly, in the agrarian 
system in the East today, simple commodity produc- 
tion and capitalism are far more widespread. 

Prior to the land-and-water reform there were 
mainly three sectors (a sector combines all* aspects 
of production of the same type) in the agricultural 
structure of Central Asia and Kazakhstan: the feudal 
—inainly on the territory of Khiva and Bukhara, 
which, before the 1917 revolution, were vassal princi- 
palities depending on Russia; the nomadic and semi- 
nomadic—which formed a complex network of tribal 
and patriarchal-feudal relations, notably in Kazakh- 
stan, Kirghizia and Turkmenia; the small commodity 
sector—formed on the basis of peasant lands divided 
into parcels, notably in Turkestan, that is, the part 
of Central Asia directly incorporated into Russia. 

The capitalist sector in the agriculture of Central 
Asia and Kazakhstan was small. Naturally, during 
the agrarian reform each of the above sectors under- 
went considerable and very specific transformations. 

The conditions and pretequisites for the land- 
and-water reform were ultimately determined by the 
nature of the state power, the general trend of the 
revolutionary changes in the country, the state policy 
In economic, socio-political, cultural and notably, 
in agrarian questions. During the preparatory stage 
of the agrarian reform the following basic elements 
should be signled out: 

Drafting the basic principles of the agrarian 
policy: The principles of the Soviet Government’s 
agrarian policy were set forth in Lenin’s famous 
Decree on Land, adopted by the Second All-Russia 
Congress of Soviets. They were subsequently deve- 
loped and concretely defined in the Basic Law on the 
Socialisation of the Land (January 1918). The 
bodies of revolutionary Government in Turkestan in 
1918, and in Bukhara and Khiva in 1920 (after the 
overthrow of the Khan’s rule) adopted legislative 
acts in which the principles contained in the above 
documents were particularised to suit local condi- 
tions. The basis of the agrarian policy was the 
historical slogan “the land to the tiller”, since it 
was aimed at abolishing tenure of the land by those 
who did not work it, and at redistributing the ` 
escheated land on an egalitarian basis among those 
who worked it. 


It should be noted that the documents setting 
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forth the basic principles of the Soviet Government's 
agrarian policy, the particulars of intended reform, 
were so worded that the peasant masses who were 
not acquainted with the subtleties of legal termino- 
logy could understand them. This is extremely im- 
portant, for in a number of the developing counties 
the intentions set out in the reform do not always 
coincide with the true aims, while the main statutes 
allow for different interpretations, which the exploi- 
ter elements make use of to perpetuate their posi- 
tions in rural areas. 

Mobilisation of the peasant masses in support of 
the agrarian reform. The experience of the Soviet 
Central Asian Republics and Kazakhstan convin- 
cingly proves that an agrarian reform can. only be 
implemented successfully if it is extensively support- 
ed by the mass of the peasantry. The purposeful 
activity of the Soviet Government and the Commu- 
nist Party, relying on the organisations of the work- 
ing peasantry, secured support of the revolutionary 
agrarian transformation and prepared the peasantry 
-for the implementation of the land-and-water 
reform. 

It is important to note that a radical agrarian 
reform can only be successfully implemented if at 
least some class consciousness exists among the 
peasantry. The consequences of oppression and 
social backwardness are rapidly overcome, once the 
class struggle unfolds in the countryside. This 
struggle plays an important part in preparing for 
agrarian reforms. 

Another important aspect of the problem should 
be taken into account. The experience of Central 
Asia and Kazakhstan has demonstrated that pre-’ 
paratery work for the implementation of the 
agrarian reform does not exclude the delivery 
of initial blows at individual representatives of the 
feudal class. On the contrary, the confiscation of 
the possessions of individual powerful feudal lords 
in Turkestan in 1917-1920 and in Bukhara aud Khiva 
in 1920-1924 was an important revolutionary mea- 
sure, for it demonstrated the firm intention of the 
Soviet Government to realise the principles declared 
in its agrarian policy, and helped to unleash the 
class struggle in the Central Asian country-side. 

Works on land exploitation and the laying down 
of laws on landownership and land utilisation. It will 
be remembered that in eastern countries the laws 
governing the ownership and utilisation of land and 
water were always extremely complicated and con- 
fused. The registration of taxable (cadastral) land 
on the basis of a survey of boundaries was an impor- 
tant element in the general preparation for the 
agrarian reform, for it deprived the exploiter elite in 
rural areas of large plots of surplus land. 

The land-and-water reform was carried out in the 
Soviet Eastern Republics under the leadership of the 
Communist Party with the assistance of the adminis- 
trative and land-surveying apparatus, which had 
been purged of pro-landowner and pro-kulak 
elements. It was reinforced by competent cadres 
who were devoted to the people and tke revolution. 
These measures were extremely important in imple- 
menting radical agrarian reform anda key element. 
in its direct preparation. 
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sations. 


The agrarian transformations in Central Asia and 
Kazakhstan went through three main stages: first— 
prior to the implementation of the land-and-water 
reform, when the landed estates of the big feudal 
lords and the bourgeoisie were partially expropriated; 
second—the agrarian reform (1921-1922); third—the 
land-and-water reform (1924-1929). This was.due 
to the following circumstances: ; 

—the necessity, in keeping with the Leninist 
nationalist policy, to eradicate first and foremost 
the vestiges of colonialism in landownership, to 
ensure equal rights as regards land tenure and land 
utilisation to Russian settlers, local farmers and 
nomed stock-breeders, and to deliver a decisive blow 
to the kulaks and the Cossack elite who had in the 
past been the main supporters of the Tsarist 
regime; 

—the fact that, owing to the reasons given above, 
the peasants were not prepared for an extensive 
head-on offensive against the feudal-bai elements. 

For this reason the reform in 1921-1922 mainly 
affected the landed property of the above-mentioned 
social groups. However, the agrarian transforma- 
tions carried out in the early 1920s were, despite 
their territorial limitations, a ‘powerful catalyst which 
promoted the maturing of class consciousness among 
the working masses in kishlaks and auls (Central 
Asian villages). £ 


The Second Stage in the Agrarian Reform (1924-1929) 


During that period the land-and-water reform 
gradually embraced the entire territory of Central 
Asia and included the following basic elements: 

The organising bodies and procedure for the imple- 
mentation of the reform. The land-and-water reform 
was implemented in keeping with strictly democratic 
principles. Special bodies known as land commis- 
sions were set up to deal with it. As well as repre- 
sentatives of state power and the ruling party, 
these land commissions included elected representa- 
tives of the working peasantry. It was most impor- 
tant that the commissions worked in closé contact 
with the working peasantry and its mass organi- 
First, this made ıt possible to discover 
considerable plots of land that had been concealed 
from the agrarian authorities by the feudal lords 
and other exploiter groups and, secondly, to avoid 
gross errors in working out the three quotas, which 
were to serve as a guideline for all the lower-level 
administrative units: 

—the size of the possessions (landowner estates) 
which were completely confiscated; 

—the maximum area that could be owned pri- 
vately, lands in excess of which were to be confis- 
cated; 

—the amount of land, thus received, that was to 
be distributed to landless peasants and those with 
insufficient land. 

The land commissions in these localities, relying 
on the assistance of active land-hungry peasants, 
sharecroppers and farmhands, drew up lists of farms 
whose land was to be completely or partly escheated 
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Import 
‘Substitution— 
Need 

of the 

Hour 
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Foonomic development of any developing country, 
whether Communist or capitalist, is a painful 
process; yet each country has to invariably undergo 
that process. Developing socletics are tempted to 
achieve quicker economic growth by eliminating 
longer experimentations. While the urge for deve- 
lopment is internal, many nations have to depend on 
external sources to a minor or major extent; hence 
the importance of foreign aid and foreign invest- 
ment. 

Role of Foreign Aid: Aid comes in different ways. 
It can be loans, either long-term or short-term. It 
can be without interest or with interest at con- 
cessional rates. It can be repayable either in the 
currency of the lending country or in the currency of 
the borrowing country. External assistance also can 
be through foreign capital invested in the 
form of internal collaboration between governments 
or between private entrepreneurs. The terms 
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and conditions governing such aid depends on various 
factors, particularly the mutual goodwilland political 
ideologies of the contracting parties concerned. © 

If such loans are repayable in the currencies of 
the borrowing countries it is not very difficult to 
manage even if the economy of the recipient is in 
bad shape because it can resort to deficit financing 
for a temporary period. On the other hand, if 
loans are to be repaid in the currencies of the lend- 
ing countries and if those currencies happen to be 
hard currencies, it would create imbalances in the 
economy of the borrowing countries. While foreign 
aid as well as foreign investments play a very signi- 
ficant role in the economic affairs of developing 
nations, it also can play havoc. It does not come 
through on easy ferms and conditions favourable to 
the developing countries. 

For any self-respecting developing nation in a 
muddled and delicate economic situation, the few 
options to get out of it is to stop fully such foreign 
aid and investment. But that isa very hard way 
and only thos? very few countries which are at 
loggerheads with each other would resort to that. 
The wiser way is to accept lesser and lesser quantities 
of aid, reduce imports—raw material, finished pro- 
ducts and technical know-how—as much as possible 
and step up exports of all kinds to save more and 
more foreign exchange thereby reducing the depen- 
dance on other nations. 

Role of the UNCTADs: The Second World War 
and the consequent termination of classical imperial- 
ism, caused the emergence of new independent 
countries. The former imperialist powers were 
tempted to use economic aid to these newly inde- 
pendent countries hook to promote their own 
expansionist neocolonial interests. As a result, 
the gap in the economic growth between the 
developing nations and the developed nations 
widened. But the developing nations, on the other 
hand, evolved a collective strategy for improving 
trade, earning foreign exchange, and reducing de- 
pendence on foreign aid. This realisation resulted 
in the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development (UNCTAD-I) at Geneva in 1964. In 
this conference all the developing countries unani- 
mously pleaded for certain tariff preferences. Later 
on in 1967, Trade Ministers représenting 77 deve- 
loping countries met at Algiers to sign a Charter on 
the Economic Rights of the Third World, which 
urged for a generalised system of tariff, preferences 
for all manufacturers and semi-manufacturers in the 
markets of developed nations on a non-discrimina- 
tory and non-reciprocal basis after displacing the 
existing preferential arrangements. 

The UNCTAD-II held in New Delhi in 1968 was 
intended to project a stronger and constructive 
global economic strategy to safeguard the developing 
nations from economic exploitation. Here the group 
of developing countries (Group of 77) collectively 
asked for a system ‘of general, non-reciprocal and 
non-discriminatory preferences for their exports of 
manufactured and semi-manufactured goods in the 
markets of developed countries. This would mean 
aright for unrestricted and duty-free entry to the 
markets of all the developed countries for all goods 
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from all developing countries. While most of the 
leading Western countries did not accept it, others 
belonging to the centrally planned (or socialist) 
countries, favoured it. Some others advocated a 
selective system as to both countries and goods. The 
USA was against the whole idea; however, in the 
second conference the proposal was accepted. The 
UNCTAD-II also discussed the various trends in the 
world trade and development, expansion and diversi- 
fication of manufacturers and semi-manufacturers of 
developing countries. 

The discussions in the UNCTAD-I and the 
UNCTAD-I called for a significant change in the 
pattern of international commerce and trade. It 
seems that the promises held out in the UNCTAD-I 
had not materialised because there was no new com- 
modity agreement, which were of interest to the 
developing nations. High charges were continued 
to be levied on exports to these countries. The trend 
was less aid and various types of trade discriminations. 
The results of the UNCTAD-III in Santiago also do 
not -present a hopeful picture for the developing 
countries. 

Need of New Strategy: In these circumstances 
there is a great need for adopting a strategy of slash- 
ing down import—raw materials as well as finished 
products—and boosting exports. Thus it automati- 
cally leads us to the crucial problem of import 
substitution. Gandhiji said that “the problem of 
poverty will never be solved by an indiscriminate 
importation of machinery and technical skill... .What 
we need to dois to add to our capacity for labour 
with our hands and feel the necessary technical skill 
so that we may devise our own machinery suitable to 
our requirements.” That is, a greater proportion 
of the country’s total demand for goods must be 
satisfied through its own domestic production. By 
and large all developing countries stress for conti- 
nuous import substitution as a means to fast indus- 
trialisation and eventual self-sufficiency. 

At one Stage or other import substitution is a 
must in the economic development of any self- 
respecting nation if it wants not to be bullied by the 
whims and fancies of more economically powerful 
countries. It is unreasonable and self-defeating to 
look for help and charity forall the time. Only a 
well-conceived and adequately implemented strategy 
of import substitution can play a major part in 
achieving higher incomes and promote more exports. 
Import substitution can also transform the country’s 
traditional agrarian economy into an industrial one 
in order to share the benefits of international trade 
and relations. 

Our Position in World Market : India was ex- 
porting to foreign markets a large number of com- 
modities such as tea, jute manufactures, cotton tex- 
tiles, Iron ore, Manganese Ore, leather and leather 
manufactures, foot-wear, cashew kernel, raw hides 
and skins, tobacco, coffee, spices, pepper, coir and 
coir products, engineering goods, Iron and steel 
(prime), chemicals and allied products, fish and fish 
preparations, gems and jewellery etc. The earnings 
from foreign export was of the order of Rs 1357.8 
crores and Rs 1413.2 crores respectively, for 1968-69 
and 1969-70. However, India experienced a dimi- 
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nishing trend in foreign trade during the past 20 
years. In 1950, India accounted for 2 per cent of 
the total world exports which came down to 1.2 per 
cent in 1960, and went down to 1 per cent in 1965. 
In 1969 it was only 0.7 per cent. This happened 
although there was an over-all increase in our ex- 
ports. While total world exports during 1950-69 
went up by 334.2 per cent, India’s business abroad 
increased by only 60 per cent. 

The loss of our favourable market abroad was 
due to various reasons. India was depending mostly 
on agriculture-base1 commodities such as jute, 
cotton, and tea for its foreign exchange. The fluc- 
tuations in the availability of these commodities 
caused uncertainties in the supply and demand 
mechanism in the market. The gradual deteriora- 
tion in the quality of our commodities, added with 
stiff competition in the international market made 
the situation worse for us. 

Atthe same time a major share of this hard- 
earned foreign exchange was being utilised every 
year for importing not only heavy capital machinery 
but also medium and small plant accessories and 
components of various sorts, semi-processed items 
and industrial raw-materials such as food grains, 
fertilisers, machinery and transport equipment, raw 
wool, jute, metals, iron and steel and non-ferrous 
metals. 

India’s Attempts : Import substitution thus is the 
kingpin of economic development and self-reliance. 
Since Independence, the country has been making 
various efforts to achieve self-reliance through 
developing our own products with -available indige- 
nous raw materials and know-how. Though we 
have been making progress in recent years, its rate 
had been rather slow. In certain fields, for instance, 
the engineering industry, particularly in items like 
cable and wire, electric lamps, switch gears, electric 
motors, transmission line towers, we are making 
progress. In the field of industrial machinery, 
particularly those connected with sugar manufacture, 
we have enough grounds for satisfaction. In 1950-5] 
we -were importing sugar machinery hundred per 
cent. We could bring it down to 1.3 per cent during 
1969-70, In textile machinery we reduced imports 
from 67.6 per cent during 1955-56 to 31.36 per cent 
during 1969-70. In machine tools (metal working) 
it came down from 89.9 per cent during 1950-51 to 
42.8 per cent in 1969-70. But there are many other 
fields where we have yet to show concrete results. 
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Items Unit 1950-51 1969-70 
Iron & Steel ` (000 tons) (a) 1391 5202 
(b) (25.2) (8.0) 
Aluminium e (a) 14.7 137.6 
(b) (72.8) (1.8) 
Soda Ash z (a) 75 42.72 
(b) (40) (negligible) 
Caustic Soda 5 (a) 34 360.3 
(b) (64.7) (negligible) 
Bicycle F (a) 56 “328 
(b) (41.1) (0.3) 
Paper and Paper 
products 3 (a) 151 737 
(b) (23.2) (1.8) 
Ammonium Phosphate ,, (a) 423 1399 | 
(b) (88.9) (56.5) 





Note : (a)=Total estimated supplies. 


(b)=Percentage of imports to total estimated 
supplies. 


The following table gives us an approximate idea of 
the extent of import substitution achieved in certain 
other fields. But the picture is not bright in the 
case of raw jute and cotton. In 1955-56 the share 
of imported cotton was 1.23 per cent of the total 
supply of 4.96 million bales. In 1969-70 the percen- 
tage of import went up to 11.9 per cent when supply 
was 6.83 million bales. In raw jute the share of 
import over the total supply was 6.5 per cent in 
1969-70 as compared to 4 per cent in 1968-69 and 
35.1 per cent in 1950-51. For import of raw cotton 
we spent Rs 82.8 crores during 1969-70. For jute 
import it cost us Rs 9.3 crores during 1968-69. 
1969-70 although it came down to Rs 1,1 crores, we 
faced shortage. The production of jute and cotton 
remained more or less the same even when there was 
a high demand. For other items such aş raw rubber, 
wool, iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, crude oil, 
cashew nuts, copra, cotton, jute, chemical fertilisers, 
etc the import bill during 1970-71 (April to October) 
amounted to Rs 516.5 crores. Our industry, largely 
dependent on agriculture, needs more fertilisers to 
sustain it and achieve self-sufficiency. The import 
bill for fertiliser was Rs 194.76 crores and Rs 112.97 
crores during 1967-68 and 1969-70 respectively. It 
is disappointing that with vast agricultural areas, 
we are still importing raw materials which could 
have been produced here without requiring much 
investment or managerial skill. 

Government Awakes : To make the industry self- 
sufficient and self-reliant and boost import substi- 
tution the Government is making considerable efforts. 
For instance, after the stoppage of foreign aid, it 
has intensified the search for import substitution to 
counter any snag in the industrial production. 
Many alternative methods are being looked into. 
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To overcome the slow industrial growth, licensing 
of applications have been expedited. Restrictions 
are waived in 54 units to produce 10 per cent more 
of the licenced capacity without any further licence. 
Liberalisation of import licences for raw materials 
and prompt clearance for capital goods are being 
facilitated. Thus the number of industrial licences 
and letters of intent during (January-October) rose 
to 1307 as against 512 in 1970. 

In a study conducted by the Directorate General 
of Technical Development it was found that import 
substitution has been pursued in the following 
directions : 

(a) Substitution of imported materials, spare 
parts and components with indigenously manufac- 
tured materials of the same comparable specifica- 
tions. 

(5) Reduction in the consumption of imported 
raw materials and components per unit production. 

(c) Change over of production of chemicals and 
chemical products from intermediaries to their 
production from basic raw materials. 

(d) Substitution of imported raw materials by 
suitable indigenous materials. 

(e) Acceleration of phased manufacturing pro- 
grammes to achieve greater indigenous content in 
the shortest possible time. 

The DGTD conducted the study in 79 industries 
in 1960. The value of those commodities under 
study was Rs 6,875 million with a foreign exchange 
content of Rs 1500 million, that is, 30 per cent in 
terms of the present money value. In 1967 when 
production rose 2+ times, the import content was 
of the value of Rs 3,110 million or 18.4 per cent of 
the production value, thus effecting a saving of 40 
per cent in import content. 

The Government’s central purchasing ofgani- 
sation—the Directorate General of Supplies and dis- 
posals—deals with more than 13,000 items such as 
machines and spare parts and components for earth 
moving and construction equipments. To facilitate 
import substitution, this organisation makes efforts to 
locate thousands of indigenous producers in different 
parts of the country. Thus the amount on import 
of stores could be brought down from Rs 114 crores 
in 1967-68 to Rs 36 crores during 1969-70. In these 
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efforts one has to be tactical with petty producers 


because they push up prices anything between 36 
to 126 per cent by mutual agreement with others in 
the field. ‘ 

Recently the Government has initiated a crash 
programme to lucate the major areas of import 
substitution by making use of indigenous technical 
know-how. A team drawn from different national 
laboratories, universities and industry, aims to step 
up production as well as develop new designs to 
find substitute for as many as 100 items which are 
still being imported. Import substitution will be 
tried in the fields of fertilisers, petroleum and 
petroleum products and non-ferrous metals which 
alone account for Rs 900 crores in the country’s 
total import bill of Rs 1500-1600 crores per annum. 

India has so far been enjoying certain trade 
preferences in the United Kingdom and Common- 
wealth countries. About 80 per cent of India’s 
exports to these countries have been duty free. 
With Britain’s entry into the expanded European 
Economic Community (EEC) India would stand to 
lose substantially in her exports. Our engineering 
goods would face stiff competition from countries 
like Israel, Mexico, and Yugoslavia which have a 
more or less strong industrial base as we have. The 
USA's insistence against the application of gene- 
ralised scheme of preferences (GSP) to petroleum 
products, textiles and footwear and a few other 
commodities, the decision of Japan and some other 
countries to impose a quota system beyond which 
goods would be subject to normal duty, are disin- 
centives to our economy. 

The recent war with Pakistan and the consequent 
drastic cut in American aid to India also forces the 
country to develop import substitution in as many 
fields as possible at the earliest possible time. When 
the programmes under the Generalised Scheme of 
Preferences reaches at its full swing and particularly 
after the entry of the United Kingdom in the enlarged 
EEC there is all the more reason to develop our own 
substitutes for im 
and spare parts from indigenous materials. While 
we continue our attempts to push up export of new 
items in engineering goods like iron and steel, chemi- 
cals and allied products, leather and jewellery, more 
attention should bepaid to expand the production 
capacity of our existing steel plants as well as setting 
up new plants to achieve self-sufficiency in steel 
production, 

The Government has been rightly safeguarding 
the interests of the industry while the industry is in 
process of developing import substitution, either by 
restricting or totally banning the import of several 
items in order to help the industry achieve self- 
reliance and self-sufficiency. However, in view of 
the growing volume and quality of the indigenous 
production, 159 items are banned from the permis- 
sible list. Therefore any investment in the direction 
of imports substitution has an internal stability and 
is less risky than similar ventures in export line. 

For the formation of new processes and products 
an efficient and imaginative Research and Develop- 
ment cell is necessary. In comparison to interna- 
tional standards our expenditure on Research and 
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rtedraw materials, components - 





Development is very low. While the UK and USA 
spent Rs 2,000 crores and 18,000 crores, respectively, 
on R &D, our expenditure was only Rs 27 crores dur- 
ing 1958-59, which rose to Rs 136 crores during 1970. 
It would be advisable to havea vast common R&D 
pool fora group of similar industries maintained 
at common expenses because smaller manufacturing 
units cannot afford to have their own separate cells, 
This would not only help prevent the increasing 
wave of brain drain but also harness the country’s 
technical know-how and consultancy services which 
number more than 100 at present, for export in the 
form of finished products as well as ‘technical con- 
sultancy. All national laboratories and research 
institutions under the Council of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research should encourage dedicated useful 
research—fundamental and applied—by offering 
large number of liberal scholarships to research 
workers and coordinate their work in order to bene- 
fit from their work. Industries should be encouraged 
to commercially exploit the result of their applied 
research. Development of our own product would 
be a bit costlier for the nation. Even some foreign 
technical know-how and a limited quantum of raw 
material, components and spare parts would be 
needed but ultimately it would bring itsown due 
revenue. 

In many of the ventures that the Government has 
undertaken in recent years, the needed vigour and 
necessary vitality is lacking. By now 80 percent of , 
the import-export trade is controlled directly by 
the public agencies manned by the Governmen t, but 
it has not been adequately successful in giving 
precise and effective guidance for growth and deve- 
lopment. A reasonable degree of controls and res- 
trictions must accompany maximum efficiency and 
responsibility from the top executive to the lowest 
clerk in the Government. Efforts for import substi- 
tution will have to be backed by administrative 
efficiency in successfully advancing towards econo- 
mic self-reliance. 


How does the USIS function in India? What 
have the Peace Corps volunteers been doing here? 
Answer to these vital questions are available in 


America’s Two Pincers | 


by 
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ANOTHER MISSED OPPORTUNITY (Continued from page 18) 


due to heavy indirect ‘taxés (Table 
C 


At the same time consump- 
tion above the national miniņum 
should be discouraged. To meet 
that end there is the urgent need 
to reintroduce Expenditure Tax. 
Collection of resources by fiscal 
method is not difficult: the main 
constraints are the inbuilt loop- 
holes of the tax laws and the 
obsolete and static tax collecting 
machinery in our country. These 
`~ constraints compelled our econo- 
mic policy to be based entirely 
on ad hocism—the budget for 
1972-73 is an important proof of 
this. 

With the larger expansion of 
bank branches, deposit is expand- 
ing. The golden rule of “security” 
for bank loan cannot be followed 
in a developing country deter- 
mined to improve the lot of the 








masses. LIC andthe Unit Trust 
areina position to involve the 
masses inthe mobilisation of 
savings. To save the poor far- 
mers from loss due to failure of 
crops, a crop insurance scheme 
must be introduced without fur- 
ther delay. 


Tax collection 


J 

The rate of provident fund 
contribution must be raised to 
10 per cent from 8.33 per cent. 
The present practice of giving 
concessions on income-tax assess- 
ment on life insurance aad provi- 
dent fund contribution has to be re- 
viewed. and for higher income brac- 
kets these have to be withdrawn. 
The job of collection of small sav- 
ingsand also collection of informa- 
tion of tax evaders may be entrus- 
ted to local youth on payment of 





Table C 
INDEX NUMBER OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF SELECTED 
COMMODITIES 
1961-62=100 
Rice Wheat Pulses Edible Coal Mill Soap 
oil cloth 

Last week of: 
1965-66 153 150 180 170 125 112 13I 
1968-69 185 205 205 184 163 129 138 
1970-71 195 208 228 209 168 152 145 








(Economic Survey I97I-72, p 120) 


Table D 
INDIAN FOREIGN TRADE 


LT 





Year Import 
1960-61 1,795 
1968-69 — 1,908 
1969-70 1,582 
1970-71 1,625.2 
1971-72 NA 





(Economic Survey 1971-72, pp 138-141; 


July 26, 1972) 
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(Rs crores in post-devaluation rate) 
Export 


1,040 
1,357.8 
1,413 
1,535 
1,567 





and Economic times, 


adequate commission. Our re- 
sources may be limited, but if 
the Government instead of depen- 
ding entirely on bureaucrats, 
involves the local educated youth 
in purposeful activities, the 
dimensions of the problem may 
be reduced proportionately. 

While making the utmost 
effort to check conspicuous con- 
sumption, attempts should also 
be made to stop diversion of 
resources which benefit only the 
well-to-do. One such area, for 
example, is higher education. The 
present aimless higher education 
is mainly catering to the need of 
the childern coming from the 
upper-middle-class and the richer 
sections of the society. Though 
many people feel the need to 
restructure the education system, 
the vested interests in this field 
have always scuttled any attempt 
in that direction. 


Foreign Aid 


Higher education must fin- 
ance its own projects, the well- 
to-do students must pay the full 
expenses of their education. It is 
only the students from the poor 
families who should be encourag- 
ed by scholarships. Thus, the 
poor tax payers’ fund can be 
saved from being spent on edu- 
cation of the rich man’s child and 
such resources must be chan- 
nelised to expand elementary edu- 
cation mainly among girls, 

We may multiply our examples 
to show how the rich have 
atranged for themselves various 
benefits by utilising state authori- 
ties. Such areas are to be identi- 
fied and the unjustified flow of 
social benefits to the rich should 
be stopped to ensure better utili- 
sation of scarce resources. 

Due to various reasons, the 
prospect of foreign aid, specially 
from the US, is not bright at 
present. No effort is being spared 
by our mass media machinery to 
prepare the people psychologi- 
cally to undergo further hardships 
following the stoppage of such 
aid. The Approach Paper has gone 
a step further by stating the 
country’s aim of “zero net aid 
position by 1978-79”. It explains 
“that gross aid will be required 
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only to the extent of repayment of 
principal and interest—to the 
extent that debt rescheduling is 
available. the requirements of 
other gross aid can be reduced”. 
Such policy decisions of our 
planners can create a sense of 
complacency among our masses, 
but can it assure the targeted 
result? 
It is well known that in the 
Fourth Plan Appraisal Document 
the requirements of foreign aid 
was increased by Rs 450 crores. 
In food grains we may be self- 
sufficient but it does not guarantee 
that if the monsoon fails in suc- 
cessive years there will be no scar- 
city of food in the country. 

Moreover, as soon as demand 
for consumer goods increases 
during the Fifth Plan, the demand 
for imported steel, cotton, chemi- 
cals, etc will simultaneously 
shoot up.: And if the propaganda 
of world monopolists can per- 
suade us not to increase produc- 
tion of producer goods in the 
` state sector, the multi-national 
corporations will start shipping 
their second-hand costly machines 


to establish factories in the 
country. : 
Already such corporations 


are taking away our scarce foreign 
exchange resources and if the 
‘Government allows further in- 
vestment of equity foreign capi- 
tal, it will accelerate their exploi- 
tative capacities. In capitalist 
Japan, equity capital participa- 
tion by foreign corporations is 
restricted. It is not at all diffi- 
cult to borrow technical know- 
how and attract loan capital. _ 


Export Trade 


In the export front, the deve- 
loping countries were refused any 
concessions in the recent 
UNCTAD-III session. India’s 
traditional products in the capi- 
talist markets are having declin- 
> ing sales (Table D). That is 
why some people suggest that 
India should insist on her credi- 
tors to accept tied repayments in 
goods as she was forced to accept 
tied aid. 

The bargaining can be start- 
éd at this moment when 
India is being recognised as a 
potential power in South Asia. 
The proposed agreement among 
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India, Bangladesh, Burma, Ceylon 
and Pakistan may be pursued. 
These countries are now mutually 
competing in the international 
market. They may fix up mini- 
mum price and share the market 
for common prosperity. India 
can give a lead in her own inte- 
rest. 


Neo-Colonial Pressure 


In the last 25 years we travell-: 


ed along the conventional path 
of economic development shown 
by the Western experts and no 
heed was paid to local criticism. 
As soon as our creditors sugges- 
ted a direction, we did not hesitate 
to recast our Plan strategy. Po- 
verty has grown to its present 
monstrous magnitude not only 
due to the faulty planning but also 
due to pressure of the neo-colo- 
nial policy followed by Western 
capitalists. 

It is true, India may not take 
any radical step that will help 
directly these neo-colonialists 
to create confusion and chaos. 
Chile’s socio-economic conditions 
may be kept in view before em- 
barking upon any ultra-radical 
programme. Yet the country’s 
economic development has to be 
hastened. We have seen that the 
private sector, which is fully 
motivated by personal profit, has 
failed to play its part in adding 
to social gains. The approach 


paper could assure the people . 


that: 

1. Existing monopoly houses 
will be gradually brought under 
state ownership. 

2. New basic and heavy indus- 
try will be only in the public 
sector. 

3. Government will enter into 
consumer goods industry. 

4. Internal distribution machi- 
nery, specially in the rural areas, 
will bo taken up by fair-price 





-remains 


shops or cooperative stores. 

5. Foreign equity capital shall 
be discouraged and the Existing 
equity capital will be converted 
into loan capital within a fixed 
period. 

6. Debt repayment should be 
tied to exports. 

These are not at all radical 
measures. Any developing coun- 
try has to take some of these 
steps to safeguard its own 
interests. Smt Gandhi, as an 
accepted leader of 548 million 
people, can easily launch such 
a minimum programme. The 
pressure groups of vested in- 
terests may be silently working 
against any such move, but that 
should not prevent the leader- 
ship from chalking out India’s 
Own economic programming, 
specially when the Western 
economic system has failed to 
redress our grievances. 

Our economic poverty cannot 
be an excuse for this country 
being treated as an experimenting 
ground of Western economic 
thought. As a colony we had 
suffered for more than 200 years. 
Our people have now placed 
enough powers in the- hands of 
the present Government to frame 
an effective economic plan so 
that not a single person in India 
Starved, naked and 
homeless. 

Smt Gandhi will have done 
a great job if at least some pro- 
gress is achieved in this direction 
in-the next two to three years. In 
this Herculean task she has the 
Support of every one except the 
top 5 per cent of the people in 
the highest income bracket. 
Bangladesh with her 75 million 
and India with her 220 million 


people living below the poverty 


line are engaged in the greatest 
reconstruction movement ever 
witnessed in human history. Let 
us not betray history. 


Sy 
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Imperialist — 
Penetration 
in 

Cultural 
Sphere 


HEMLATA SWARUP 


Q'es is the epoch of transition from capitalism 
to socialism. Only one-sixth of the world re- 
mains directly imperialist today, while one-third is 
already socialistic. 

The newly independent, underdeveloped, or deve- 
loping nations comprise half the world. Therefore, 
the path of development which these countries 
take has become the most crucial question of con- 
temporary history, because it is going to tilt the 
balance in favour of capitalism or socialism. The 
vast masses of people in this developing world are 
still illiterate and so the role played by the small 
Minority of literate and educated people in these 
countries becomes very significant. One can, there- 
fore, understand the sharpness of the battle between 
imperialism and socialism for moulding the minds 
and consciousness of this small section of the 
populace. 

India has a pivotal role to play in this battle. 


Dr Swarup is the Principal of th: Athirya Narendra Deo 
Degree College for Girls, Kanpur. 
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After Independence, the general national conscious- 
ness had expected help from the imperialist powers 
in removing its poverty and backwardness without 
selling its newly won freedom. But when Pakistan 
sold its sovereignty and entered the imperialist war- 
bloc, and the imperialist powers used her against 
India, the illusions were partly dispelled and India 
developed all round relations—economic, cultural, 
political and educational—with the Socialist world. 
Yet, this process was nearly reversed in 1962 with the 
India-China war. 

There is, therefore, a history of rapid American 
penetration in all spheres of social and political 
life and more specifically in education since then. A 
high watermark of this process was the proposal 
to set up an Indo-American Educational Founda- 
tion in 1966. It has since been abandoned. Under 
this proposal, 10 per cent of the accumulated PL 
480 counterpart funds in the control of the US Em- 
bassy in India, that is, about Rs 150 crores, were 
to be disbursed in the field of education and pub- 
lication. : 

While this process was not so much noticed in 
the field of education and culture, imperialist pene- 
tration in our economic life nearly brought the 
country on the verge of collapse, and the struggle 
of interests between monopoly and non-monopoly 
bourgeoisie led to the split in the Congress camp in 
1969. This led to the polarisation of forces in 
India—forces which had already led India to take 
the collaborationist path of economic and hence all- 
round ruin, and forces that were keen to reverse 
this process and let India take an anti-monopoly, 
anti-feudalistic and non-capitalist path of develop- 
ment. Open imperialist support to the reactionary 
camp and particularly the development in relation 
to Bangladesh, and the brazen interference of the 
US Seventh Fleet, have once again stirred the 
national consciousness that India’s greatest enemy 
is imperialism. That is‘ why the nation today is 
discussing imperialist penetration in the fields of 
culture and education. I am going to limit my 
study to American imperialist penetration because 
that is the most dominant and dangerous penetration 
from the point of view of the country’s progress 
towards a socialist society. 

Let us first see what the various US programmes 
of assistance and training are and what the impact 
of this training on culture is. ' i 

The main instruments of subversion of Indian 
cultural life are the USIS, the Peace Corps, the 
various foundations like the Ford and Rockefeller 
Foundations, the Asia Foundation, the Indo-US 
Educational Foundation and the vast amount of PL 
480 funds. The main task of the USIS, which is an 
arm of US Goveinment, is “to carry out the subtle 
task of psychological transformations in the minds 
of men who matter and also to create the effect of 
splendour in the minds of the ordinary people about 
the dollarland.’” 

L. Natarajan’s America’s Two Princers* has well 


1Mukerjee, Sadhan: who Really Aids ‘India; C.P. Publica- 


tion, 1972, p 23.. 


Natarajan, L: America’s Two Pincers, Pradip Parkashan, 
Lucknow. 
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documented these operations to influence the minds” 


of journalists, trade union leaders, political leaders 
who matter, through their various publications like 
the Span, American Reporter, view-point-US etc. Its 
main intention is to. convince the innocent that US 
is all out to help India in the most selfless manner 

and that the largest BSsieiance has been given to 
India. 

Similarly, the basic purpose of the Peace Corps 
volunteers is to undermine the basic national values 
and create a lure forthe American way of life. In 
many States of India many of them have been tried 
in the courts for violation of Indian Laws. 

But the most subtle penetration is carried through 
the activities of the different foundations. An ana- 
lysis of the assistance and grants disbursed by them 
shows a very clear-cut pattern. Agriculture, admi- 
nistration, management, health and family planning, 
science and technology, journalism, secondary edu- 
cation, higher education, adult education, educatio- 
nal administration, border security forces, National 
Defence Academies and text-book publication are 
some of the main areas of concentration. Let us 
examine them one by one. 

Agriculture: The bulk of the Ford Foundation 
grant goes for the agricultural sector—universities, 
equipment and implements, and half of the grant on 
visiting US specialists in India. In 1969, 1.7 mil- 
lion dollars were spent under this head and what 
needs to be noted is that this was the highest amount 
spent anywhere else by the Foundation. 

In 1966 the Ford Foundation spent 2 million dol- 
lars for consultant service, for equipment and de- 
monstration of modern farming methods. It helped 
to train administrators at the Central, State and dis- 
trict levels. In 1968, the Foundation helped the 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture to recruit, train 
and place more research and extension workers. 
More than 2,50,000 are at work now, who have been 
trained accordingly. 

Why all this attention to India and its agricultural 
sector? The answer seems quite obvious. The basic 
issue before the nation today is the pattern of land- 
holdings and the corresponding class divisions, their 
relationship, productivity and self-reliance in agricul- 
ture. But a man trained under this scheme of assis- 
tance learns only about the input concept of agricul- 
ture while the structural change concept is completely 
absent from his training and studies. Have a look 
at most of the university syllabi and the fact will be 
corroborated. The net result is to have an agricul- 
tural administration machinery for manning, re- 
search, education and implementation of Govern- 
ment solicies, which is not .only inadequately trained 
but which has been trained to scuttle the land reform 


- + policies of the Government. 


The input concept develops the rich peasant eco- 
nomy and strengthens the upper class section of the 
rural populace. The so-called lower caste, majority 
section of poor peasantry remains at permanent dis- 
advantage because it does not have the means to 
utilise the available but costly inputs. On the one 
hand, it creates a powerful Kulak lobby in the coun- 
try, which today is fighting hard against progressive 
land reforms, particularly against land ceiling, and 
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on the other, it makes it possible to sell US agricul 
tural implements and expertise to this market. 

Having fortified upper classism, the input con- 
cept, strengthens the tendencies of casteism, com- 
munalism and revivalism in the cultural field. Ina 
class society, all culture has a class character. There 
is the mass culture of the vast majority of toiling 
masses and the class or “dominant culture” of the 
ruling classes. Inthe Indian context, through the 
centuries the mass culture has béen a composite of 
the materialist Tantra and Lokayatta philosophies, 
of folklore, folk songs and dances, and a preserva- 
tion of democratic and primitive Communist values 
of the equality of women, of brotherhood among 
men, and nearly equal distribution of products of 
labour among men of the same caste at least. The 
dominant, feudal, ruiling-class culture has defended 
exploitation of man through various ideological 
means, of a separate tradition of class literature, art 
and dance. Right now itis a combine of decadent 
bourgeoisie plus feudal culture. 

In the crisis-ridden monopoly militarist society 
of USA, the young, while seeking ways of changing 
this inhuman system, also get lost in various obscu- 
rantist escapist modes of thinking. The publicity 
given to the “Hare Krishna” cult in the USA makes 
the revivalist in India gloat over the success of 
Inida’s idealist ideology in the US. But itis only 
an illusion which helps them to foster these tenden- - 
cies With redoubled force. Theories of the “golden 
past” of India are fostered to divert the minds of 
the people from the “golden age? which really lies 
ina socialist future. The pristine heritage of peo- 
ple’s culture can be resuscitated only with structural 
changes in the rural life of the country. 

Health and Family Planning: In 1966 the Minis- 
try of Health and Family Planning received a 
2,80,000 dollar grant to increase fellowships for 
training Indian specialists abroad, bring more family 
planning experts and supply equipment for demons- 
tration and training. Since 1959, this Ministry has 
received more than 5 million dollars as grant. 

AS in agriculture, here too, the slogan of ‘family 
planning” is used to mask the reality of the situa- 
tion. Weare not opposed to family planning but 
we are opposed to making family planning a lever 
to solve our economic problems. The law of popu- 
lation is a function of the law of economic growth 
in any given country at a given historical stage. 
But American aid and influence is designed to main- 
tain a backward agricultural economy and screen 
this reactionary policy with the slogan of family 
planning. Once again the issue is basic structural 
changes ina mamly backward agricultural economy 
so as to transform it into a developed industrial 
economy. 

The increased rate of industrialisation leads to 
increased urbanisation. Consequent upon this 
greater education of women and their increasing 
social participation leads to a rapid fall'in popula- 
tion growth. 

We could very well compare our situation with 
the intersting situation prevailing in the USSR. 
With more than 95 per cent of Soviet women being 
working women, the Soviet Government has to 
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- utilise its entire propaganda machinery to woo and 

encourage women to add more citizens to the 
populace. The mothers dictate the terms to the 
state. 

But the US-trained urban bureaucracy which 
considers it infra dig to go to the villages, derides 
motherhood itself. In the primitive agricultural 
system which has prevailed over vast tracts of this 
lard till recently, motherhood and’ the fertility of, 
women have been the time-honoured cultural princi- 
ples. The great Tantra, Lokayatta and Sankhya 
philosophies have emerged out of it. This American 
training leads to a humiliation of folk culture. In 
its contemptible arrogance, the urban bureaucratic 
machinery calls the entire working people foolish, 
tabbit-like breeders. They are declared anti- 
national while the root cause of all our ills, the real 
culprit—a socio-economic system which keeps vast 
masses of people illiterate, particularly women, and 
denies them a really significant part in social produc- 
tion—goes scot free, perpetuating its evil designs. 

The task is to educate and enlighten women and 
develop a healthy culture which can develop on the 
basis of the synthesis of folk and urban cultures. 
But right now the money needed for education and 
health is being diverted to family planning and it 
produces hardly any tangible result because of the 
corrupt bureaucracy. Rs 150 crores are now being 
spent every year on family planning. 

Administration and Management : Institutes of 
Public Administration are special favourites of the 
Foundation. The Indian Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, Delhi, received grants in 1966 to do 
research for the Administrative Reforms Commis- 
sion. It also got CIA money. Selected Home Minis- 
try officials are trained in the USA through this 
Institute. In 1968, the Institute again received 
grants to provide graduate training abroad for the 
staff of the Institute and help finance a team of 
Indian experts to advise Central Ministries and State 
Governments. In 1968, support was extended to the 
Administrative Staff College also which trains the 
Indian Administrative Service cadre, the highest and 
most powerful of Indian bureaucracy after the ICS. 

In 1966, the Foundation gave 9,60,000 dollars to 
the Indian Institute of Management in Ahmedabad 
for expanding the programme of post-graduate 
business education. In 1968, the Indien Institute of 
Management of Calcutta, established with the Ford 
Foundation assistance in 196], got further grants. 

It 1s not without reason that immediately after 
the Congress split in 1969, Smt Indira Gandhi should 
have called for a committed bureaucracy. A whole 
decade of intensive training in bourgeois values has 
resulted in the growth of a machinery which is 
wholly hostile to public undertakings. In its eche- 
lons training abroad and at home is mainly d.voted 
to training saboteurs of public sector so that it 
may never run on profit and may always remain 
subordinate to private sector. In the field of indus- 
trial management, public sector can flourish only 
if itis managed by a cadre (a) with socialist cons- 
ciousness ard conscience, (b) which encourages and 
“develops the forms of workers’ participation in 
management, and (c) correlates the needs of the 
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nation with production techniques. But this pro- 
American, bureaucracy only knows-how to correlate 
the need of the 75 monopoly families, so that 
administration ard working class will always be at 
log erheads, and its main business will remain feathe- 
ring its own nest. Everyone for himself and devil 
takes the hindmost, its only motto. The corruption 
rampant in every field of administration today is the 
consequence of this selfish world outlook. 

The top administration bureaucracy hag its inti- 
mate links with the monopoly houses through mar- 
riages and other relationships. There‘are many a top 
bureaucrat who take well-paid Jobs after retirement 
with these monopoly houses, thereby earning more 
in retirement than when they were in the regular 
jobs, and help the monopolists to bag licences and 
permits. The Dutt Committee report is explicit 
enough to reveal these facts. “es 

This explains why nothing gets done so far as the 
good of the masses is concerned. Through its edu- 
cation mostly in public schools and famous colleges 
and universities and also training in USA or other 
imperialist countries, nearly the entire administrative 
machine is lured by the superficial glamour of 
Americana and fails to gee the decadent putrescence 
of the culture of a crisis-ridden society. They imbibe 
basic class dominating- roles, and even those few 
who come from the masses also get moulded in the 
same manner. Today, the cultural milieu of this 
administrative machine is a superficial Americanism 
in the mode of living and a basic revivalist ideology. 
Its culture is a combine of American bourgeoisie 
form with a revivalist content. E 
Some other fields: In 1967, the institute of Consti- 
tutional and Parliamentary studies received grant 
for resċarch and training. The Calcutta Metropoli- 
tan Plan Organization received 5,80,000 dollars to 
meet the services of American, British and other 
nationals as urban planning consultants. Since its 
inception in 1961 and till 1967, the CMPO had 
already received grants amounting to 4.5 million 
dollars, The notorious Asia Foundation gave grants 
to the Indian society for International Law, New 
Delhi; Community Science Centre, Ahmedabad; 
Centre for the Study of Developing Societies, New 
Delhi; Gandhian Institute of Studies, Benaras; Welthy 
Fisher’s Literary House, Lucknow; Press Institute of 
India, New Delhi; Lalit Kala Akademi; New Deihi. 
The Indian Council of World Affairs: New Delhi, 
also received grants. The sweep of the dollar net 
is really stupendous and one only wonders at the 
naivette of a government which knowingly permitted 
this corrosion of the nation’s political and cultural 
life. No wonder, there exists an organised, influential 
and official lobby to back US policies and the 
mass media owned by the monopolies excels each. 
other in maligning the progressive forces in India 
and its allies abroad. 

Education: The American pincer has probed 
nearly every field of education as can be seen from 
the following catalogue of grants in this field : 

I. Delhi University, the premier central univer- 
sity of the country, received 1.5 million dollars in 
1967 for carrying out university “reform”, and 
4,41,000 dollars for the research and training in law 
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and government. In 1968 it received another 1.3 
million dollars for library development. In 1969, it 
again received 4,50,000 dollars far the exchange of 
faculty in science, the arts and the social sciences. 

As a special choice Delhi University thus received 
3.45 million dollars from 1967 to 1969, 

_ 2. The Ford Foundation supported the Central 
ee of English at Hyderabad and teachers of 

nglish. 

_ 3. The Birla Institute of Science and Technology 
(which is connected with the notorious Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology with close CIA links) 
has received a total of 3 million dollars from the 
Ford Foundation. 

The Institute of Technology, Kanpur, has been 
established with direct US Aid, and millions of 
dollars have been spent on it. 

4, The Foundation provided consultants and 
ER to the National Council of Educational 

esearch and Training, for making systematic analy- 
sis of educational reorganisation, particularly rela- 
ting to secondary education. 

5. For higher education, a two-year study of 
university governance and administration was 
assisted. The study for which the Foundation has 
provided consultants at the request of Indian 
educational’ officials may result in recommendations 
for improved university administration. 

6. Under the international oo-publishing pro- 
gramme, text-books are being printed with PL-480 
funds in vast numbers. 

In the field of education, it is not merely a ques- 
tion of penetration. India inherited a system of 
Colonial education which was designed to create a 
thentality in the educated mind that would perpe- 
tuate an image of tle good that British imperialism 
did to India in enslaving her, foster a sense of in- 
feriority in the Indian mind, create a collaborationist 
machinery which, in spite of being Indian, would 
serve the British interests and overlook the national 
interests, While primary and secondary education 
was neglected for the masses, separate public schools 
were created to train ‘and create a pro-British elite, 
which looked' down upon Indian culture, languages, 
literature and other art forms. 

Even during the last twenty-five years of Indepen- 
dence, this pattern has not changed much. Separate 
education systems for the classes and the masses 
still exist. The students: coming out of this treadmill 
develop class-conscious attitudes. The so-called 
high-class manners and etiquette are fostered right 
from the beginning to develop a ruling class sense 
and contempt for all those who toil. The majority 
of the ruling bureaucracy of the country is drawn 
from these schools, and the’ contradiction of out- 
ward Americanism and internal revivalism is per- 
petuated. 

As is well known, in our universities people with 
foreign qualifications alone are preferred. Apart 
from very few brilliant sons of the toiling masses 
who get the opportunity to study abroad, most of 
the time those who get foreign degrees are those who 
come from the well-to-do class and are the products 
of the elitist public schools. During the last decade 
the greatest number of Indian students have been 
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going to the USA. Usually they are so overawed 
by the luxury and the glamour which screens the 
reality of gaping inequalities, racial injustice, male 
chauvinism, the largest crimz rate and insanity in 
the world, that they can hardly form a correct esti- 
mate of the present-day US society. While the 
collaborationist economy has forced many to seek 
jobs and opportunities abroad, even those who come 
back are mostly so brainwashed that even in the 
Indian‘context they try to opt out for a second hand 
dopy of the. American educational system. An exami- 
nation of the syllabi of our universities will bear 
witness to this fact. ‘ 

Let us take social sciences first which are the 
most potent means of providing a world view. In 
History, in Economics, in Political Science, in Socio- 
logy, in Psychology, in Philosophy, whereever one 
looks, it is the same perspective one sees, the 
same- list of Peed books drawn mainly 
from authors of thé Western world whose main aim 
is to make Indian intelligentsia a part of the world 
capitalist outlook and see that capitalism takes roots 
and becomes stronger. : 

Let us now discuss some of the important sub- 
jects. 

Economics: In teaching the “Principles of Econo- 
mics”, usually there is hardly any mention of Marxi- 
an economics. Lenin studied monopoly capitalism 
and formulated his theory of imperialism on that 
basis, which even to this day is being proved by the 
constant crisis of the dollar and the pound. But, 
in studying the principles the student remains limited 
to the principles of capitalist and monopoly 
economics, and hardly gets acquainted with the 
principles of socialist economy. At the most, a 
concession is made in the form of the “confluence 
theory”? which is designed to. obliterate the basic 
differences between imperialism and socialism. Books 
by authors with a non-capitalist outlook like 
Maurice Dobb, Paul Sweezy, Paul Baran and Eugene 
Varga ate hardly ever’ prescribed. It hardly pre- 
pares the students for a socialist society. 

In the paper on “Public Finance”, the basic 
differences in public finance under advanced capita- 
list economy, socialist economy and mixed or under- 
developed economy are not brought out at all. The 
result is a complete lack of knowledge on the part of 
the student as to how the country can move onto 
the road of self-reliance. Books by even liberal 
writers like Dr Gyanchand and Dr Gadgil are avoid- 
ed. < 

Similarly, in the paper on ‘Planning’, the funda- 
mental difference between socialist and capitalist 
planning is obliterated. An attempt is made to prove 
as if itis all the same. The assertion is proved by 
the books recommended. Hardly any Soviet publi- 
cation on planning is required to be read. Even 
internationally reputed authors like Oscar Lange, 
Maurice Dobb, Paul Sweezy and Paul Baran are 
rately included. Consequently, it breeds more con- 
fusion in the minds of the student and avoids the 
task of making him understand that the laws of 
growth and development in developed and under- 
developed economics are different. 

In ‘Planning in India”, the relationship between 
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planning and the growth of monopolies needs to be 
stressed. A critical appraisal of inflation, dispari- 
ties, unemployment, foreign indebtedness is required 
butis.usually absent. Significant reports like those 
of the Mahalanobis Committee and the Dutt -Com- 
mission are neglected. Books by progressive authors 
like Dr Gyanchand, Dre K. N. Raj, Sri B. S. Gill, 
Sri Ranajit Das Gupta and Dr V. B. Singh are not 
included in the syllabus. 

In “Agricultural Economics”, the whole paper 
usually deals with the input concept of progress in 
agriculture and eliminates the structural change con- 
cept. Books by authors like Dr K. N. Raj, Sri 
H. D. Malviya, Sri Bhawani Sen, Sri Sulekh 
Chandra Gupta, who plead primarily for the struc- 
tural change outlook, are kept beyond the student’s 
horizon. In “Principles of Cooperation and Coope- 
rative Movement in India and .Abroad”’, the impact 
of the rural rich on rural cooperatives and of the 
monopolists on urban cooperatives, that is, the 
impact of classes on the cooperative movement, is 
not brought out fully. 

In the paper on the “Economic History of India 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day”, colonial 
economy and imperialist loot are carefully neglect- 
ed. One wonders .why the syllabus makers fight shy 


of these words which alone pinpoint the economic - 


history of India for the modern times. Books by 
Sri Rajani Palme Dutt, the greatest authority on the 
impact of imperialism in India, notes by Karl Marx, 
or even the Articles on India by Jawaharlal Nehru 
are not prescribed. In shoit the anti-imperialist 
point of view is very inadequately brought out. 

In papers like “Modern Economic Development 
of Great Powers”, an attempt is made to obliterate 
the essential differences between the socialist and 
imperialist world systems and the divisions within 
the imperialist world economy is also not brought 
out fully. : 

In the paper on “Economic Systems” the purpose 
of the syllabus appears to be to leave unexplained 
scientific socialism and its higher stage, Communism, 
as economic systems. The attempt is made to put 
on par the so-called British Labour Party ‘“Socia- 
lism” and socialism in the USSR. 

In the ‘‘History of Economic Thought”, books by 
Marx or Marxists are avoided like poison, as if 
modern and contemporary economic thought can be 
studied or even understood without referring to 
them. The main purpose seems to be to teach 
imperialist thought alone. 

The papers on “Industrial Economics”, usually 
view industry as if it can exist without class relation- 
ship obtaining in a given society. The laws of 


industrial management, growth and relationship bet- . 


ween different sectors differ from system to system. 
There are no absolute, abstract or eternal laws of 
industry, but that is the way the problem is posed. 
For the paper on “Indian Industries and their 
Problems”. a discussion of the following important 
points are nearly absent: 

I. development of monopoly and its consequence 
on the industrial growth of India; 

2. the growth of collaborationist tendencies 
among the monopolists and its consequences; 
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3. under utilisation of capacity in Indian indus- 
tries in the background of rising prices and unemp- 
loyment; 

4. the rising number of closures and their impact 
on the economy. 

The net result is that the students are kept 
unaware of the most pressing problems of Indian 
industry and economy. 

Ina particular University, the subject of Inter- 
national Economics is artificially divided into two 
papers of “International Trade and Tariffs” and 
“Foreign Exchange and International Economic Cor- 
poration”, so that the student is unable to under- 
stand the problems arising out of unequal exchange 
in foreign trade with advanced capitalist countries. 
The connection of trade with foreign exchange crisis, 
the international division of labour and the contrast 
between imperialist and social attitudes in the matter 
of trade and aid is not brought out. Bogged down 
in the factual intricacies of tariff policies, the student 
sees Only cooperation and not exploitation. Not 
even Gunnar Myrdal, the only bourgeois writer who 
mentioned the problem of unequal exchange, is pre- 
scribed. 

It can thus be seen that the basic purpose of the 
subject is not to create economists who can deal 
successfully with the problems of a developing eco- 
nomy. The student hardly understands the difference 
between direct and indirect exploitation and relations 
with the socialist world which alone helps the country 
to march confidently on the road to self-reliance. 

I have mentioned the subject of Economics in such 
detail because an understanding of the economic 
system is the backbone of all study in social sciences. 
Without correlating the super-structure of political 
ideology, social customs, social theories, philosophy, 
Jaws and other ideological trappings of every social 
system with the basic economic structure, it is not 
possible to understand the objective reality which 
presses hard every Indian today. And the effort is 
not to let the student understand the reality of a neo- 
colonial economy. 

Sociology: Sociology is a subject which is basical- 
ly American. The viewpoint and the books are all 
meant to befuddle the student and not to permit him 
to understand the laws which move society. The 
Indian student knows more about American and 
other foreign societies and less about his own pro- 
blems. Even when papers on contemporary India, 
or Indian social thought and movement are pre- 
scribed, hardly any book is prescribed to enable the 
student understand it in a scientific manner. The 
Master of Sociology is as incapable of fighting 
casteism, revivalism, communalism and obscurant- 
ism so prevalent in the Indian Society as any one 
else who did not have the privilege of preparing to 
be a sociologist. . 

Psychology: Take a subject like Psychology. Once 
again one finds the overdominance of decadent 
schools of Psychology which try to provide the 
rationale for all the abberrations in the human 
psyche produced by a social system based on profit 
motive and motivated by the philosophy of catering 
for one’s self alone. It appears as if the syllabus- 
makers are afraid to mention the most signiticant 
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discoveries of Pavlov, and the whole Science of 
Psychology which has developed on this materialist 
basis. Even in a paper like that of ‘Psychological 
Psychology”, the name of Pavlov, the greatest of 
them, is left out. Asin Philosophy, so in Psycho- 
logy, the attempt is to foster only idealist thinking 
and discredit materialist thinking. At the most only 
the already discredited mechanical materialist schools 
of thought are included, so that they can be refuted 
the more easily and idealism strengthened. 

In papers on “Social Psychology”, an attempt is 
made to use the psychological approach to screen 
the socio-economic reality. The essential subject 
should be to discover the economic basis of psycho- 
logical attitudes, aptitudes, tendencies, tensions, etc. 
Once again it looks like a special American subject 
with its mention of human relations while forgetting 
the class divisions and struggles which distort human 
_ relations and shame humanity itself. 

Philosophy: In Philosophy, too, it is the idealist 
trend which is paramount, In teaching Indian Phi- 
losophy, only the view propounded by Dr S. Radha- 
krishnan, the greatest contemporary Indian idealogue 
of idealism, is taught, while the parallel heritage of 
proto-scientific and materialist thought is completely 
absent. It is the subjective spiritualism of Vedanta 
which is propounded as the only true Indian philo- 
sophy, while the objective materialism of Lokayatta, 
Sankhya and other atheistic schools or the objective 
idealism of Buddhism is hardly emphasised. 

“The History of Western Philosophy” starts with 
Plato and ends with Hegel who died in 1824. No 
reference is made either to the early materialist phi- 
losophers or to Karl Marx whose philosophy has 
already transformed a large part of the world and is 
the vehicles of transformation of another half of the 
world. When talking of “Contemporary Philoso- 
sophy”’, dialectical materialism is included as just 
one of the schools of philosophy, and no book by 
Marx or any of the Marxist scholars is prescribed. 

In papers on “Philosophy of Religions”, it is the 
Hindu religion which comes to the fore, exposing 
the communal outlook of the syllabus-makers. 
National integration and secularism are buried 
fathoms deep with syllabi like these. In papers like 


that of “Para Psychology”, mysticism is taught in’ 


the name of psychology. Even though the frontiers 
of psychology have expanded and it is no longer lost 
in mist but based on science, our syllabus-makers 
still seem to be lost in the mistique of psychology. 
In “Philosophy of Science”, the objective seems to 
be to impress upon the students the “limitations” of 
science. The purpose is to screen and not enlighten. 
The disputes of contemporary science to an untrained 
mind are shown as if science is in such a mess that it 
cannot reach any conclusions. The attempt is to let 
the student understand reality by keeping him away 
from Science and in the ultimate analysis through an 
, intuitive identification with the eternal. 

~ Education: The predominantly idealistic concept 
in the fields of Psychology and Philosophy lead to 
an emphasis on the instinctual theory of learning 
whereby certain ideas and capacities are inborn and 
preordained. So JQ testing with half its American 
finesse becomes the sole means to judge a child. The 
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_through all kinds of patented subterfuges. 


behavioral theory of learning was accepted by the 
bourgeoisié during its progressive phase in its 
struggle against feudalism. But itcame to a dead 
end. If the idea is a mere reflection of the external 
world how can one conceive of changing it? It was 
Pavlov who for the first time gave theconcept of the 
“Second Signalling system”, that is vocabulary which 
is an accumulation of the social experience of man- 
kind. It is social potential. How much of this 
potential or what part of it will be internalised will 
depend upon the multitudinous circumstances of a 
child. The more manifold the activities _and study 
of achild are, the more the social potential will be 
internalised. Having accumulated or internalised a 
certain amount of social potential the individual is 


in a position to contribute something to society, and - 


the more he participates in social activity in an 
attempt to change it, the more he will internalise and 
contribute more to the society. All history “has 
been a history of continuous makin andg remaking 
of man”, said Marx. 

That is why the ‘Pioneer Places in the Soviet 
Union acquaint the child with the latest potential of 
the society ın the form of toys and develop the poten- 
tial of the Soviet citizen to the extent of making him 
a leading citizen to the world. This theory of social 
ontogenesis is also the basis of all research in “Child- 
Psychology” and not the kind of dead-end research 
carried out in most of our Psychology and Education 
laboratories. z 

It can thus be seen that the syllabi set by these 
foreign trained leaders in the field of huntanities and 
social sciences in most of the universities of our 
country gives only the bourgeois-world view and 
keeps the student in the dark about the future of his 
world which is tied to a socialist transformation of 
the world. This outdated, outmoded and defective 
syllabi perpetuated in our universities and colleges is 
the strongest bastion of attack on any progressive 
alignment of forces in India and needs to be fought 
ruthlessly at all levels. 

At the secondary level, there is a basic dichotomy 
between humanities and social sciences and the 
natural sciences. This dichotomy is carried over in 
the field of higher education too. Even a topper 
from a technological institute who is trained in the 
latest technique, may know nothing of the laws 
governing society and can easily become a victim of 
reactionary ideology. With the blessings of the 
foreign experts at the NCERT this dichotomy con- 
tinues happily. Even if an attempt is made to bring 
this dichotomy to an end, as in some_of the IITs, the 
humanities and social Sciences syllabi is just a pale 
copy of the syllabi taught in the American Universi- 
ties where the main effort is not to let a student get 
to the basic socio-economic reality of a military- 
monopolist combine. 

In the aid given for the different scientific and 
technological institutes of the country, the imperia- 
lists keep away much of the technical knowhow 
It is so 
vastly different from the institutions developed with 
Soviet aid. Here no secret is withheld and an attempt 
is made to so train the technological intelligentsia 
that it can stand on its own feet, while those trained 
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at centres aided by imperialists are only half-baked 
and their education will never be complete without a 
foreign degree. Same is the case in the public sector 
undertakings established with Soviet aid and those 
established with imperialist aid 

The case of the Central Institute of English may 
be considered here. There can be two attitudes to 
the learning of English: 

(/) To learn English so as to transfer the knowledge 
connected with the English language into Indian 
languages. 

(2) To learn English so as to disregard the future 
and growth of Indian languages. 2 

Hindi fanaticism is no good and one has to agree 
with Dr D.S. Kothari when he says that 60 per cent 
of the world’s latest knowledge is to be obtained 
through English and 30 per cent through Russian, 
while only 10 per cent is to be obtained through 
other languages. Anyone who really wants to 
enrich the Indian languages has to know both 
English and Russian. 

But the purpose of the Institute is not this. 
It is to adopt a conceited attitude towards 
Indian languages and literatures, to regard 
them as bogus and to encourage elitism that the 
English-knowing alone should rule in India. It 
creates a strong English lobby in the country with the 
help of imperialist money so as to permit imperial- 
ism to have its stronghold on the Indian intelligentsia 
and to keep it tied to the apron-strings of British 
and American imperialist literatures. 

The training for administration in higher educa- 
tion in the American universities creates a power- 
ful lobby of individual administrators in key 
posts who take pride in blindly following the 
American pattern of education. During the recent 
years, large-scale experiments in semester system, 
objective examinations, as in the Central Pre-Medical 
Test for admission to the medical Colleges of Uttar 
Pradesh, have been taken up. Learning has not 
really been promoted, while the evils have crept in. 
With its vastly increased clerical work, introduction 
of these systems leads to a powerful demand for 
purchase of computers to cope with the work, These 
administrators are not bothered that already there 
is an army of the educated unemployed which can be 
utilised to do the job. 

The AID of the US Government has been con- 
ducting a programme of training administrators at 
the higher education level for the last few years. 
Administrators are selected from the three conti- 
nents of Asia, Africa and Latin America. There is the 
story of the Principal of a college from Nepal, who 
while introducing himself wanted to express his 
gratitude by saying that as soon as he went back to 
his country he would introduce the American pattern 
in its entirety. The programme is definitely part of 
a subtle global strategy to place pro-American ad- 
ministrators at key educational posts in most of the 
countries of the underdeveloped world, particularly 
in the Teacher Training Institutes, so as to stamp 
whole generations of teachers with the bourgeois 
world outlook. 

There are hundreds of programmes like that in 
different sectors of education and it is having its 
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subtle effect. Through the PL 480 programme of pub- 
lication of cheap text-books, the Indian book market 
is being glutted with books with a reactionary ideo- 
logy in humanities and social sciences, and too often 
outdated books in science and technology. There is 
another side to this picture also. The PL 480 money 
which was not supposed to go out of India is now 
going out in the form of scarce foreign exchange 
through royalties and other benefits to the American 
publishers and authors. With this spate of cheap 
foreign books both the Indian authors and the Indian 
publishers are put to great loss because monopoly 
has entered in a big way in the book publishing 
business too. 

Imperialist Penetration : It can thus be seen that 
the imperialist game of neo-colonial penetration in 
Indian economy is being paralleled by this subtle pene- 
tration through programmes of assistance and training 
of cadre in the fields of education and culture. The 
import of decadent hippie culture which manifests 
itself in quaint dresses, drug addiction in some of the 
top institutes of the country, the craze for twist and 
pop-music, and the lure of pornographic literature 
are some of the most obvious consequences of this 
imperialist penetration which affect the top bourgeois 
class most of all, and whichis beginning to concern 
the nation now. Apart from this obvious diversionary 
tactics, the real objectives of this penetration can be 
summed UP as follows: 

(Z) To justify and substantiate the “ever-lasting” 
and “just” nature of capitalist social relations, and, 
in the final analysis, to exonerate the domination of 
capital and exploitation; and to justify the “fairness” 
and expedience of the capitalist way of development 
for all countries, including those newly freed from 
colonial route. 

(2) To substantiate and vindicate the aggressive 
foreign policy of monopoly capital, to justify racism, 
colonialism and neo-colonijalism, and specifically the 
“historic mission” of US imperialism in respect of 
the peoples of other countries and continents; 

(3) To exonerate and theoretically substantiate 
revivalism in ideology and policy of modern bour- 
geoisie and to justify the religious outlook in all its 
forms. 

(4) To refute dialectical and historical materia- 
lism, the philosophy of socialism and communism, 
and to supply theoretical arguments to all bourgeois 
ideologists for their struggle against the revolution- 
ary transformation of the society. 

If India is to become an equal partner in the 
world community as a self-reliant nation, and realise 
its destiny once again as the forerunner of culture 
and civilization, progressive intelligentsia of this 
country owes it to the future of this beloved land to 
warn the nation against the danger of this internal ` 
corrosion. On it devolves the task of placing a posi- 
tive alternative in education before the country and 
help realising this alternative through persistent 


struggle. 
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Unemployed 
in 

Rural 

India 


SHANKAR RAY 


EFINITION of unemployment, 
especially in a developing or 
underdeveloped economy, is 
somewhat indeterminate, although 
this lacuna should not become a 
permanent impediment to taking 
up the challenge of rural unemp- 
loyment. i 
Such a challenge is consistent 
with the idea of economic deve- 
lopment inasmuch as it helps to 
envisage increase in standard of 
living in lower income groups 
“and in over-populated situation 
it brings about significant change 
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in the level of current social wel- 
fare. The most critical part of 
the problem is what is known as 
disguised unemployment, which 


is also a principal reason of low | 


average productivity in agricul- 
ture. 

Objectively, it is possible to 
give some structural definition 
of disguised unemployment and 
accomplishing this alone is a 
satisfactory task. Because dis- 
guised unemployment covers the 
major part of rural unemploy- 
ment. The condition of disguised 
unemployment is presence of zero 
value of private marginal pro- 
ductivity of labour, resulting in 
influx of labourers without affect- 
ing agricultuial production. It 
also reduces social marginal pro- 
ductivity of labour below stan- 
dard and below existing wages. 

There is seasonal unemploy- 
ment too. Seasonal Unemploy- 
ment is inversely related to sea- 
sonal employment. This type of 
unemployment cannot be singled 
out for solution as it is related 
with the whole fabric of rural 
unemployment. The extent and 
degree of seasonal unemployment 
is directly proportional to the 
volume of total rural unemploy- 
ment. There are similarly, types 
of cultural unemployment origi- 
nating from modes and customs 
of folk life. 

A theoretical approach to the 
rural unemployment problem has 
not-been properly laid down and 
due to this, economic opinion 
on tbis are conflicting. Some 
economists say that theoretical 
insights into the problem are 
available, but real solutions are 
“frightfully limited’, whereas 
another school believes that there 
is no theory on unemployment 
in an underdeveloped economy. 

Some people may say that 
technological change is the only 
solution. But this is not also 
without doubts. Technological 
change may gear up economy but 
the structural unemployment out 
of the change will become a hard 
nut to crack. Nevertheless, tech- 
nological change is a must, as 
feudal remnants must be weeded 
out. Immobility of labour, capi- 
tal stock and unorganised rural 
market together form a hindrance 
to the growth of rural esonomy. 

Professor Amlan Dutta thinks 


that there is a correlation between 
obstacles to mobility and the 
degree of economic development, 
but specially, the correlation is 
negative in direction. Regional 
imbalances, inter-penetration of 
differential growth 1egions, com- 
plex interaction between different 
spatial regional disparities and 
increasing impoverishment are 
interconnected. 

Roughly a little over sixty 
per cent of therural labour force 
meaning population within the 
15-59 age groups are gainfully 
employed, that too including the 
persons under the category of 
disguised unemployment. The 
figure needs a revision but in 
proportional terms any big change 
in the intervening decade is very 
unlikely. ‘ 

Even then, there is a gradual 
introduction of monetized sector 
in the rural panorama in contra- 
distinction with the feudal 
strings of rural economy, and it 
brings sore sort of silent change 
in the structure of labour force.” 
This, being a structural change, 
it is also a reason of increasing 
unemployment. g 

For instance, the “green re- 
volution” benefited the rich pea- 
sants and the traders engaged in 
manipulating transactions of agri- 
cultural produce, but did not 
alleviate the sufferings of millions 
of marginal peasants and the 
agricultural labourers. It instill- 
ed capitalism in agriculture and 
aggravated the agrarian crisis. 

Before taking up the case of 
rural unemployment, we must al- 
ways remember the scarcity of 
capital and abundance of labour 
as two basic data before us. The 
importance of banking on rural 
unemployment is justified, as a 
small increase or decrease in rural 
unemployment means large abso- 
lute change in total figure of un- 
employment. Scarcity of capital 
itself-means higher price of capi- 
tal investment and similarly social 
cost of labouris very low (in 
project analysis, it is zero). 

According to Professor Mau- 
rice Dobb the reality of low 
marginal production and price of 
labour “would encourage a sub- 
stitution of labour for capital 
wherever possible by appropriate 
shifts both in the line of indus- 
trial specialisation and in the 
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methods of production.”? Here 
lies the rationale for labour-in- 
tensive- techniques as far as 
possible, although this cannot be 
used as a compulsory principle. 
In some cases, where the ques- 
tionof import substitution rate 
isimportant, some sort of capital 
intensive techniques are helpful. 
The IDPL at Rishikesh or BHEL 
at Hardwar are adequate exam- 
ples. Even then, there is reason 
in putting more emphasis on 
labour intensive techniques and 
this point is favourable in com- 
bating rural unemployment. 
There are some other points 
in shifting priority towards rural 
unemployment situation. More 
employment means endeavour 
towards income redistribution, 
not living standard alone. To 
strike a balance, what is neces- 
sary is an optimal redistribution 
keeping the aim of economic 
development in mind. 
Redistribution of income 
should keep pace with consump- 
tion growth. According to well- 
known Engel’s Law, the more the 
income increases, the less the 
proportion of expenditure on 
food items. But it operates after 
certain level which we may as- 
sume to be subsistence level. In 
our country Engel’s Law is in- 
applicable to overwhelming 
majority of people. 
Professor Lefeber thinks that 
a further demand of labour can 
be generated provided “the de- 
mand for food is ňet by corres- 
ponding increase in agricultural 
production”. He illustrates his 
idea on the valid assumption of 
higher income elasticities for food 
amidst low income brackets.® 
The “‘green revolution” could 
have translated this into practice. 
But it puffed up the purses of the 
land tycoons. Regarding emp- 
loyment creation, it raised sea- 
sonal peak demands only due to 
multiple cropping practices. My 
opinion is that had the state sec- 
tor been a major partner of 
“green revolution, it could yield 
better results. i 
Employment creations in the 
private sector is far from being 
satisfactory. For example, emp- 
loyment in the public sector 
during 1960-66 had been more 
than 58 per cent whereas the cor- 
responding figure in the private 
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sector was less than 14 per cent. 
This lesson should have been 


taken by the planners while help-. 


ing the “green revolution”. 

If we are to reduce the pres- 
sure of unemployment, there 
cannot be an alternative to bank- 
ing on agriculture, as that alone 
can be the first approximation 
to solving the frightening rural 
unemployment. Emphasis upon 
agricultural sector should not 
mean the green-revolution-style 
planning. 

It cannot be denied that 
“green revolution” added to the 


‘nation’s bid for self-reliance on 


foodgrains. It saved a lot of 
foreign exchange by import sub- 
stitution, yet it could do nothing 
to save the worsening pace of 
rural unemployment. It increased 
the share of rural wealth but did 
not alleviate the distressed teem- 
ing millions in rural India. On 
the other hand, it encouraged 
rural concentration of wealth. 

We must now bank on deve- 
loping a state sector in agriculture. 
Cooperatives failed due chiefly to 
the patronage of bureaucratic 
bourgeoisie, which helped rise in 
corruption. Cooperatives run by 
actual cultivators, aided by the 
banking sector (banning rural 
money lenders’ transactions), 
might be experimented. Since 
agricultural sector’s contribution 
to the GNP is the highest, un- 
employment is naturally the 
highest there—of course, under- 
employment not being exempt- 
ed. 

So employment in rural sector 
is a primary duty. Besides, a 
strong agricultural economy based 
upon equitable agrarian structure 
is a precondition for building up 
a perspective for industrial in- 
frastructure. 

Finally, I should say that the 
ideas of wage freeze, linking wage 
rise with productivity and reduc- 
tion of wage rates to increase 
employment should be forsaken. 
reducing wages to increase emp- 
loyment, or wage freeze, emanates 
from the obsolete ideas of Keynes. 
This idea was refuted by Michal 
Kalecki, the noted Polish econo- 
mist, on the ground that reduced 
wages would reduce purchasing 
power, and that in turn would 
mean fall in sale of consumer 
goods, Linking wage rise with 


productivity misses the funda- 
mental point that amount of 
wages are inversely proportional 
to amount of profits. 

Our national policy now aims at 
frustration of super-profit system. 
So linking wages with producti- 
vity is incongruous. Wage rate, 
a policy variable according to 
Professor A. K. Sen, “can be 
manipulated to make the. conflict 
between maximization of imme- 
diate output and that of rate ‘of 
growth involved in technological 
choice disappear.”* This is a 
caution that the national planners 
should not overlook. 

Let not capital-intensive tech- 
niques be the modus operandi, in 
tackling rural unemployment. I 
cannot resist a quotation from a 
paper by Professor U.N. Ghosh: 
“By adopting a rather capital- 
oriented development plan the 
entire issue of employment has 
been relegated to a minor posi- 
tion. There might be some 
bright lines in the picture if the 


capital goods were made here, 


for that would have helped emip- 
loyment in a better way, but in 
the planning capital 1s mostly 
borrowed alongwith the techno- 
logy associated with it. Again, 
there is an uncertainty about this 
capital which makes the emloy- 
ment problem still worse so . that 
one can hardly make out any 
really useful trend in the whole 
matter of employment so as to be 
able to calculate the possibilities 
or probabilities.” 

Blending science, technology 
and economics, we must fight 
unto the last to annihilate the 
harrowing unemployment which 
is something like a Trojan horse 
against fifty-five crores of people. 
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Scrap Present-day Election System 


. powzr-oriented Political ap- 
proach, casteism, parochialism, 
religious emotionalism, indivi- 
- dualism, financial resources, etc. 
play vital role in the present-day 
7 election strategy and tactics of 
various political parties. All these 
ingredients cast a reactionary 
shadow over political, social and 
moral fabric of our society. 

In our electoral system, can- 
didates are sponsored mainly by 
political parties for various public 
institutions like Lok Sabha, State 


Assemblies, local bodies, etc. and ` 


a big segment of voters, to a 
considerable extent, concentrate 
their attention on individual 
attributes of the candidates in- 
stead of focussing their attention 
on parties and their programmes. 

Although parties and pro- 
grammes are always on the sur- 
face, it cannot be denied that very 
powerful currents of reactionary 
trends always flow underneath. A 
situation like this becomes a road- 
block against raising the political, 
ideological level of the people, at 
times it lowers the level of social 
consciousness. 

Elections are not meant just 
to select a few individuals to rule 
the society. Deeper meaning of 
elections lie in moulding a society. 
Formulations of programmes 
based on the needs of changing 
situation and times are the key 
function of political institutions. 
Not only that, making our masses 
a programme-conscious people is 
the major task of elections. Peace- 
ful transition -to socialism is im- 
possible unless the ideological and 
political level of the people rise 
continuously. 

Nowhere in the world peaceful 
transition to socialism is being 
attempted as inIndia. Therefore 
the elections, where gigantic poli- 
tical battles take place, must be 
turned into “a most impdrtant 
political occasion to train our 
people in ideology and pro- 
gramme andinto a peaceful and 
democratic means for transform- 
‘ing Our society on a ‘socialist 
mould. 
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A great obstacle in that direc- ` 


tion is casteism, the unique feat- 
ure of our country, a typical snrall 
society within the great society, 
rooted in narrow social sphere, 
manifesting narrow-mindedness 
and mostly preaching reactionary 
political and social values. Some 
times elections deepen casteism. 
This is degeneration. 

No country in the world is 
such a conglomeration of so many 
religions as India. Vast regions 
of our country are dominated by 
feudal ideology. It is inevitable 
that a vast segment of our electo- 
fate concentrates its attention on 
individual attributes of a candi- 
date, like caste, religion, and 
added to this is the power of 
financial resources. 

What is the way out? What 
should be done to change this 
situation? 

To start with, the present-day 
electoral system, which makes an 
individual candidate with his per- 
sonal attributes a focus of atten- 
tion often, must be done away 
with in the first stage of the elec- 
tions. Not the individual candidate 
but party’s programme must be the 
centre of attention of the people. 
The programme and ideology must 
hold the focus, a most effective 
method for raising political and 
ideological consciousness of the 
people. Therefore, only parties 
(without candidates) would con- 
test elections in the first phase. 

A two-fold progressive and 
healthy purpose willbe served 
by this new electoral device. 
Attributes of a candidate like 
casteism, communalism, personal 
financial power, political pressure 
for personal ends, would vanish 
from electoral arena. Secondly, 
a major political programmatic 
confrontation would take place 
between parties holding conflict- 
ing ideologies and a healthy com- 
petition between parties holding 
similar ideological approach. 
Either way leads to the heighten- 
ing ‘of the political, ideological 
consciousness of the people. 

The second stage of the elec- 


tions is that the party winning 
the first round should alone be 
allowed to put up its candidates. 
Only the winning party would be 
allowed to sponsor a candidate in 
a constituency. By virtue of this 
device, confrontation of indivi- 
duals with their particular attri- 
butes as rival candidates, some 
times becoming the main conten- 
tion of the election, is ruled out. 
People would judge a nominee of 
the winning party on the basis of 
his worthiness to carry out the 
programme, voted upon by the 
people in the first phase of the 
elections. A candidate would be 
declared elected if he gets all the 
votes polled by his, party or more 
than half of the votes polled. 

How a candidate should be 
selected is an important question 
for the Congress party wedded to 
socialism. , . 

A constituency committee, the 
primary unit at the base, should 
be encouraged to become the 
decisive nominating authority. 
A strong majority at the ~base as 
a sponsoring authority must be 
respected generally. This would 
eliminate bossism, political favou- 
ritism from above and would 
make Congress a worker party and 
people oriented. Party function 
ing would become more demo- 
cratic. 

The present-day Congress 
membership criterion permits 
large-scale bogus membership 
enrolment. To end ‘this malady, 
agraded monthly levy based on 
income gradation, that is, higher 
the income greater the percentage 
of the levy, must be one of the 
main criteria for the membership. 

This will strengthen the party 
ideologically, politically and 
organisationally. Financial base 
*of the party will become broad- 
based and strengthened. Party 
will not rely upon business com- 
munity for financing election, 


_ holding conferences, etc. This will 


pave the path for the party to be- 
come a cadre-based party. 

7 Chiman Mehta 
_ Rajkot 
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FIASCO OF A TAMASHA (Continued from page 10) 


imperialist allegation that India 
had territorial ambitions against 
Pakistan. 

Another issue, on which the 
Jana Sangh is trying to stoke 
communal passions, concerns the 
future of some fifty to sixty 
thousand Hindus in the areas of 
Sind which are soon to be vacat- 
ed by the Indian army. A few 
thousand of them have moved 
into Gujarat and Rajasthan for 
fear of Pakistani reprisals. Presi- 
dent Bhutto has given a categori- 
cal assurance that the Sind Hindus 
who remained behind in the 
. occupied areas would not be 
discriminated against or harassed 
in any way. But any encourage- 
ment of an exodus of Hindus 
from Pakistan—as the Sangh is 
trying to do—would only be 
reviving and justifying the two- 
nation communal divide. 

The Jana Sangh plea that its 
campaign is not politically moti- 
vated is unlikely to carry much 
conviction even among its own 
followers. The cat was out of 


Sne- 


the bag when Sri Balraj Madhok 
declared that the only solution to 
the whole problem was: “Oust 
those from power who have be- 
trayed the country and the armed 
forces by signing the agreement.’’ 
One can easily discern the politi- 
cal motivation behind the “holy 
indignation” of Jana Sangh, the 
self-appointed ‘only nationalist 
party in the country”. 

The Sangh bosses heve taken 
great care to build up their pro- 
paganda offensive, stage by stage, 
and have succeeded in getting 
some publicity, this is bound to 
lead to avoidable tension which 
will have the effect of further 
escalating the atmosphere of 
crisis now sought to be created 
by the party. 

But there is another danger— 
and afar greater one at that— 
which the Sangh’s vicious and 
highly provocative statements are 
bound to cause. Talking to news- 
men in Gorakhpur on July 5, 
Sri Vajpayee said that the politi- 
cians had lost on the conference 


table what the jawans had won 
onthe battlefield.. On July 23, 
he said at a Delhi public meeting: 
“The soldiers fight; the politi- 
cians surrender. The soldiers die; 
the politicians live.” 

This line of argument was 
laid down by The Motherland of 
July 6. It talked of “cheaply 
bartering away” captured terri- 
tories and accused the Govern- 
ment of “playing with the morale 
and the fighting spirit of our 
troops”. 

It is quite obvious that the 
Jana Sangh wants to cause dis- 
satisfaction. among the armed 
forces, resorting to unscrupulous 
tacties to weaken the country 
from inside. 

Tailpiece : The day Sri Atal 
Behari Vajpayee was seen off by 
his admirers at the Delhi railway 
station to launch his ‘“‘satyagrah”’ 
at Gadra Road, Nawabzada 
Nasrullah Khan was haranguing 
a 40,000-strong crowd at Lahore: 
The Simla agreement was a 
“complete sell out”. (July 31) 





OBLITERATING FEUDALISM IN LANDOWNERSHIP (Continued from page 25) 


and also of farms which were to receive additional 
land. 

The social and class aims of the reform. In work- 
ing out the above three standards, the commission 
proceeded from the principle that the landed pro- 
perty of the following basic social groups was to be 
completely escheated: those of the feudal lords 
and landowners, urban capitalists, former civil 
servants of the colonial and feudal administrative 
apparatus, rural and urban merchants and usurers, 
landowners absent from the land, and the clergy. 
Thus, landownership by the non-working sections of 
the population was, on the whole, abolished. 

In Central Asia and Kazakhstan the landed pro- 
perty of the kulak and bai elite was also affected. 
This was for two reasons. First the bais, the elite in the 
kishlaks and auls, owned most of the land in Turkes- 
tan and, secondly, the bais supported ‘the counter- 
revolutionaries during the Civil War and during the 
fight against the basmachi-bandits. The escheated 
lands were primarily given to the landless people in 
the countryside—to sharecroppers and farmhands, 
and after that to the land-hungry dekhan peasants. 

The conditions on which land was confiscated. All 
the land and. water sources in the Soviet Union were 
nationalised. For this reason no compensation was 
paid for confiscated lands; all transactions involving 
land (its purchase, sale and lease) were prohibited. 
This freed the peasants and society as a whole of 
paying huge unproductive “compensation”. 

Equalisation as regards property. The reform was 
aimed at consolidating peasant small commodity 
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farming. To achieve this, not only the land, but 
also other means and instruments of production 
(cattle, implements, grain, etc) were confiscated and . 
redistributed. Tremendous work was carried out 
during the reform to strengthen the small commodity- 
producting sector, to grant all kinds of state assis- 
tance to it and to set up cooperatives catering for- 
their needs. 

The problem posed by the vestiges of commune 
and tribal organisations. Research into this question 
showed that the vestiges of the commune and 
patriarchal organisation of the peasants displayed. 
definite economic features which were objectively 
suited to the spread of collective farms of manage- 
ment in the kishlaks and duls. However, in a situa- 
tion where the class differentiation was quite con- 
siderable the communes of neigbouring peasants and 
the patriarchal and tribal set-up became in the main 
an institution used by exploiter strata to fight the 
agrarian transformations of the Soviet Government. 
This decided the historical fate of these outdated 
social institutions. , 

The transition of nomads and semi-nomads to a 
settled way of life. This transition was completed 
in the course of the collectivisation of agriculture. 
This, in fact, was a specific feature in the agrarian 
transformations in the Central Asia and Kazakhstan. 
It was specific because it completely abolished arch- 
aic institutions, while the landhunger and landless- 
ness of tho working peasants was done away with, 
only when the socialist reorganisation of agriculture 
was carried out. 
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the figure 7 


To us grown-ups — In Europe, in Asia or the rest of the world — there's much more to the 


figure 7 than meets the eye. 


ieee 


Remember the meeting of the Warsaw Treaty countries In Prague, in January 1972 ? 
Bulgaria, Hungary, the German Democratic Republic, Poland, Rumania, the Soviet Union 
and Czechoslovakia Issued an important declaration which contains 7 principles. 


7 principles for European peace and security. 


vy! 


: Here they are: 


Inviolability of borders ~ Any attempt 
to violate existing borders In Europe would 
endanger European peace. No state must 
clalm territory from another state, 

Renunciation of force — All disputable 
questions between European states must 
be settled by peaceful political means only. 


Peaceful coexistence — European states 
of different social systems must shape 
thelr relations on the basis of under- 
standing and cooperation in the Interest 
of peace. War as a political means can be 
and must be avoided. 

Basis principles of good-nelghbourly 
relations and cooperation In the Interest 
of peace — Such relations must be based 
on Independence and national soverelgnty, 
on non-Interference in Internal affairs as 
well as on mutual advantage. There 
should be such relations between the 


» Mutually 


European states as would help overcome 
the division of the continent in military 
and political blocks. A 
advantageous relations 
between the states — The manifold 
mutually advantageous relations among 
the European states must be developed in 
all spheres. This will Strengthen security 
and cooperation and will be the basis for 
Peace and welfare which the European 
peoples are striving for. f 


. Disarmament — To Strengthen peace the 


European states must contribute towards 
general and universal disarmament, partle 
cularly nuclear disarmament and stopping 
arms race. i 


. Support for the UNO ~ Tho European 


states give support to the UNO to 
strengthen it in accordance with the 
Principles of the UN Charter. 


“ 


You sure agree that these 7 principles are of vital importance not 


only to us in Europe but to you in Asia as well or, 
to anyone who wants to live in peace, 


for that mattor, 


wants to live at all. 


So, really, the figure 7 means a lot, even to kids of seven. 
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Your child kas planned her future. 
You can help her realise her ambition by 
putting aside a part of your earnings `- 
away from easy reach ... Into a Savings 
scheme... so that over the years there 
is a tidy sum... a sum that'll be of use 
when it's needed most... i 


7-Year National Savings Certificates => : 
an ideal Investment for all. Many more 
savings schemes—aqually attractivesr 
are available. ee 

F A cae 

For detalls, write to the National “i. 
Savings Commissioner, Post Box 96, 
Nagpur or ask your nearest 

Post Office. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS ORGANIZATION 
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I am convinced that the 
only key. to,the solution of 
the world’s problems and of 
India’s problems lies in 
Socialism,, and“ when I use 
this word I do so not ina 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense: Socialism is, however, 
, something even more than 
an economic .doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and as- 
such also it appeals to me. I see 'no way of ending the 
poverty, the vast' unemployment, the degradation and 
the subjection of the Indian people except through 
Socialism. 





Yoru. Nedon 


Donate generously 


to 


Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund 


Space donated by a wellwishem 
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. For the Attention of Freedom Fighters 


He Government of India have formulated a scheme commencing from the 15th August, 1972, for the 
grant of pension in deserving cases to freedom fighters who suffered imprisonment in the mainland jails 
for a period of not less than six months before Independence, and also to the families of those freedom 
fighters who are no longer alive. The following clarifications about the Scheme are made for the guidance 
of freedom fighters : 
(i) The period of normal remission earned under the rules will be treated as part of actual 
imprisonment. d , : 
(ii) In the case of freedom fighters who gave false/fictitious names and addresses at the time of 
arrest/conviction, certificates from MPs or Members of State Legislatures or ex-MPs or Ex-Members of 
State Legislatures who were in jail with the freedom fighters would be accepted. 


(iii) In the case of under-trials who were kept in jails but later convicted, the benefit of the entire 
period spent in jail will be given. 





(iv) Where certificates of imprisonment from jail authorities are not available due to records being 
destroyed, an affidavit by the applicant about his imprisonment, supported by a certificate from an MP, or 
a Member of the State Legislature or an ex-MP or an ex-Member of the State Legislature, who had been in 
jail with him specifying the period of imprisonment, would be accepted. 


(vy) If fieedom fighters who suffered imprisonment in areas now forming part of Pakistan and Bangla- 
desh are unable to furnish jail certificates, they may send an affidavit in support of their imprisonment, 
along witha certificate from an MP or a Member of State Legislature or an ex-MP or an ex-Member of 
State Legislature who had been in jail with him. 

(vi) The term ‘Family’ as defined under the scheme would include inter-alia both father and 
widower of the frecdom fighter, provided the widower has not remarried. 


(vii) Families of Ex-INA personnel who died fighting the British will be considered eligible for the 
grant of pension. 

(viii) Persons who remained underground but did not suffer imprisonment will be considered for the 
grant of pension if they were (a) proclaimed offenders, (b) those against whom awards for arrest had 
been announced but were nof arrested, or (c) those against whom detention orders were issued but not 
served. Insuch cases, the applicants should furnish documentary evidence by way of court/Government 

> order. 


(ix) Persons interned in their homes, or externed from the district, will be considered for pension 
provided the period of internment/externment was for six months, or more. The applicants in such cases 
should send an affidavit in support of the claim of internment/externment for six months or more, if a copy 
of the order of internment/externment or any other documentary evidence is not available. 

(x) Freedom fighters who suffered imprisonment in movements for merger of erstwhile princely 
States with the Indian Union after the 15th August, 1947 till the date of accession of each State will be 
considered for the grant of pension. 


(xi) Persons whose properties were confiscated or attached and sold on account of participation in 
National movements, will be cligible for grant of pensions, provided they are in need of financial assistance. 
They should furnish copies of the orders under which confiscation, attachment or sale was done. 

(xii) The following categories of freedom fighters will also be eligible for pension subject to their 
producing satisfactory evidence in support of their claim. 


(a) Persons who became permanently incapacitated due to firing or lathi charge etc; and 
(b). Persons who lost their jobs or means of livelihood due to their Participation in National 


movements, 
One copy of ik are in the prescribed proforma along with affidavit may be sent to the Secretary, 
Ministry of Home Affairs, New Delhi and the second copy to the Chief Secretary to the State Govt./U.T. 
Administration where the applicant is normally resident. 
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The 
_ Deceptive 
Twilight 






BY at the risk of using 4 

platitude, one has to say 
that our country today has come 
to one of the crossroads. Either 
it has to go forward, taking meas- 
ures that will not only strengthen 
the economy but delineate the 
lines of social advance; or, it will 


drift without a perspective, there- , 


by giving a new lease to the status- 
quo school, which, in the ultimate 
analysis, helps the vested interests 
and endangers the economic in- 
dependence of the country. 

Early this year, during the 
euphoria in the wake of the 
Bangladesh liberation, there was 
much talk of self-reliance, and 
even official quarters undertook 
a number of exercises: how to 
achieve -self-reliance within a 
specific period. The question 
was invested with a certain 
amount of urgency in view of the 
heavy economic burden entailed 
by Bangladesh liberation, the 
stoppage of US credit, and a new 
buoyancy of self-confidence after 
the December conflict when the 
nation seemed to be prepared to 
go through a period of austerity 
in order to dispense with the 
need of depending on foreign 
assistance, particularly US credit. 
Along with Garibi Hatao, this 
was the theme on which the 
March elections to the State As- 
semblies were largely fought. 

However, self-reliance was not 
spelt out in concrete terms, nor 
was the country as a whole, in- 
cluding its elite, educated about 
its implications and significance. 
In some quarters, mostly accus- 
tomed to conservative thinking, 
self-reliance was equated with 
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import substitution; others 
thought this could be done by 
massive export drive: still others 
stressed the need for declaring a 
moratorium on repayment 
debts, or rescheduling them to 
seek a breathing space in paying 
back the instalments. 

While this exercise, however 
rudimentary, was being initiated, 
the counter-offensive from the 
World Bank lobby was clearly 
discernible. First came the induc- 
tion of the bogus thesis propoun- 
ded by a third-rate economist, 
Mahbubul Haq, which seemed 
to impress a large mumber of 
people in authority who should 
have known better. 

Almost in line with the same 
outlook came Sri Subramaniam’s 
phoney thesis embodied in the 
pompous document from the 
Planning Commission, “To- 
wards a New Approach to 
Fifth Plan”. With press-button 
propaganda drive this document 
was pushed through the National 
Development Council (with only 
the Kerala Chief Minister dissent- 
ing) and the ensuing session of the 
All-India Congress Committee. 
The strategy worked out in the 
Subramaniam offensive was hard- 
ly meant to generate the com- 
pulsions for the objectives of self- 
reliance. 

In a nutshell, the emphasis 
was distorted and the urgency for 
building up economic independ- 
ence of the country was totally 
missing. In a spate of noble 
platitudes the direction of econo- 
mic development was distorted. 

This way valuable time was 
lost and soon came the spectre of 
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food shortage following delayed 
monsoon, thereby once again 
underlining the precarious nature 
of our claim of self-sufficiency in 
foodgrains. Followed the spate 
of rising prices, an indication of 
dangerous inflation asa result of 
industrial stagnation. The Govern- 
ment’s economic policy directive 
could hardly be maintained, and 
a hand-to-mouth approach has 
now become the order of the day. 
In other words, drift in the econ- 
omic sphere has overtakan the 
Government. 

What would be the consequ- 
ence of such a drift? On the one 
hand, the continuation of stagna- 
tion, particularly in industrial 
activity, can lead to more infla- 
tion, while the depletion of for- 
eign exchange reserves will stren- 
gthen the hands of those who 
would like a policy reversal so 
that American credit and aid 
could flow in uninterrupted. 

This point can be elucidated 
by referring to certain minimum 
requirements: while the country’s 
foreign exchange reserve has 
touched an all-time low, the 
demand for imports of certain 
key items has become imperative. 
The Government will be forced 
to spend over .Rs 200 crores for 
the import of steel in the next 
one year and roughly another Rs 


200 crores on fertilizers, while the ` 


oil bill can be anywhere near 
Rs 500 crores. The need for 
power generation is felt all 
around. The power shortage has 
hit industrial activity and it 
is feared that this will intensify 
next year. 

The causes for this sorry state 
of affairs require to be gone into. 
But the point to note, here and 
now, is that the bleak prospects 
of economic bankruptcy threat- 
ens the country. Ina sense the 
threat to the country’s economic 
independence is today as serious 
as, if not more than, it was in the 
` worst days of 1965-1966. 

It is but natural that a situa- 
tion like this should tempt the 
US lobby to make the most of it. 
The line of argument is simple. 
We are faced with economic stag- 
nation leading to collapse; we 
cannot afford the luxury of defy- 
ing the US; our political posture 
must change if the nation’s 
economy has to be saved; and 
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. large-scale 


once we change our political 
stand vis-a-vis the US, aid will 
come in sufficient quantity to 
save us from bankruptcy. 

The implications are not diffi- 
cult to understand; once this is 
done the economic independence 
of the country will be mortgaged 
to Washington and political in- 
dependence as a result will more 
and more become notional. There 
may be a Jot of talk of taking the 
country forward, of Garibi Hatao, 
ofa fair deal for the poor and 
the under-privileged; but the 
basic thing will be that these will 
all be linked to the central issue 
that the country cannot afford to 
alienate the West and the door 
should be kept wide open for 
invasion of dollar 
credit. 

In other words, we are today 
at a crucial point where we will 
have to take the decision about 
how to avoid this menace of neo- 
colonialism, however much we 
may cover it with apellations of 
respectability. 


All this does not mean that the- 


Government and the ruling party 
have been sitting idle. There has 
been exhaustive talk on land re- 
forms, particularly of land ceil- 
ings. There is talk for steps 
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towards ceiling on urban pro- 
perty. Coking coal has been na- 
tionalised; Indian Iron & Steel 
Company has been taken over, 
and a Steel Holding Company 
with promise of Government con- 
trol over the entire steel industry 
has been set up. The Company 
Law is being tightened, and the 
latest is the Government’s deci- 
sion to raise the level of minimum 
bonus for the workers. All these 
positive steps seem, however, to 

taken in isolation without 
an integrated approach of 
growth which will ensure both 
economic independence and a 
new deal for the impoverished 
section of the population. 

It is significant to note that 
the most comprehensive pro- 
gramme for gearing up the econo- 
my has come in this period from 
the side of the vested interests. 
The Tata Memorandum followed 
soon after by the FICCI Memo- 
randum show that the world of Big 
Business has applied its mind as 
to how to revive the economy in 
a manner that will step up, pro- 
duction while at the same time 
strengthen its own hold on the 
entire set-up. 

This is only to be expected. 
What is lacking in the present 
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situation is that the progressive 
forces, both inside and outside 
the Congress, have yet to evolve 
their counter-strategy which will 
ensure growth and: social justice 
together with the economic in- 
dependence of the country. Piece- 
meal measures will no longer do, 
nor the reiteration of long-range 
objectives can solve the immediate 
requirements of the economy. 

It is not that the Left has not 
come out with proposals which 
would curb the vested interests 
and the monopolists. But these 
proposals do not as yet give a 
total perspective of an integrated 
economic advance. This is a task 
which the Left can ill-afford to 
ignore. 

If the Tatas have placed for- 
ward their concept of the joint 
sector, the Left has also to give 
its counter-proposal of how to 
deal with the question of the joint 
sector. It is to be noted that when 
the idea of joint sector was first 
announced last year, there was 
no wholesale condemnation of it 
by the Left; the Government’s 
objective to extend its control 
over the private sector by means 
of the joint sector mechanism was 
not outright challenged at that 
time. 

Today it is time for the Left 
to apply its mind to come forward 
with concrete proposals as to what 


to do with the concept of the 
joint sector. Nationalisation ag 
an objective is hardly challenged; 
but nationalisation can become an 
expensive proposition not only 
because of the compensation to 
be paid but also because of 
managerial incompetence and lack 
of healthy industrial relations in 
the public sector. 

On the part of the Govern- 
mont there is yet to be seen a 
sense of urgency to meet the im- 
pending economic crisis. The 
state of emergency is still on the 
statute book, but this has not 
been used to bring about a 
national mobilisation for the 
defence of the economic indepen- 

ence of the country. 

If there is unutilsed capacity 
in key industries such as steel and 
fertilizers, what measures are to 
be takcn on an emergency basis 
to maximise production with the 
active cooperation of the actual 
producers, are yet to be concre- 
tised. The coiling laws are being 
processed but the mass mobilisa- 
tion to enforce them is lacking; 
and without mass mobilisation 
the ceiling laws can end up ina 
farce providing a few lakh of acres 
of surplus land which will satisfy 
nobody and create a large area of 
frustration and discontent leading 
ultimately to unrest in the rural 
sector. 


The sporadic outburst of 
violence here and there are 
symptomatic of the disenchant- 
ment that seems to be setting in 
with the promises made by the 
Government. The contradictions 
of the mixed economy are com- 
ing to the fore, bringing about a 
situation of crisis for the entire 
country. But the sense of urgency 
at the level of political leadership 
seems to be lacking all over the 
country. 

The Planning Commission, 
emancipated from the Subrama- 
niam stewardsbip, is reported to 
be redrafting a new Approach 
Document for the Fifth Plan. 


‘But no new approach can take 


the country forward unless it, 
concentrates on the urgent objec- 
tive of defending the nation’s 
economic independence. To this 
cardinal objective can be hitched 
the needs of growth and the com- 
pulsions of social justice. Unless 
and until such a national appro- 
ach is projected on the economic 
front, no amount of shibboleths 
can save the situation. 

The twilight hour does not 
last long—it either precedes dark- 
nessor ushers in a new dawn. 
Which should it be in the case 
of our nation facing the challen- 
ges of today? i 

N.C, 
September 19 
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Bonus: 
A 

Major 
Gain 
and a 
Set-back 


SATISH. LOOMBA 


T= decision of the Govern- 

ment to accept the recommen- 
dations made by four members 
of the Bonus Review Committee 
(the three representatives of the 
major national trade’ union cen- 
tres, AITUC, INTUC and HMS 
and the representative of the 
public sector employers) to raise 
the quantum of minimum bonus 
to 8.33 per cent marks a major 
gain in the long-drawn-out his- 
tory of bonus. 

The gain consists not only in 
doubling of the minimum quan- 
tum from 14 days’ wages to one 
month’s wages per year. That, 
of course, is there, and thatis 
what the worker is immediately 


Author is Secretary, All-India Trade 
Union Congress and a member of the 
Bonus Review Committee representing 
the AITUC, 
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concerned with. But to my mind 
the gain consists also in that the 
contention of the workers that 
bonus is now conceptually 
different from what it was earlier 
has been firmly established. 

The concept of bonus has under- 
gone a vast change since the days 
when it was treated as entirely an 
ex-gratia payment made at the 
pleasure of the employer. It took 
several years and many long and 
bitter struggles before the work- 
ers could establish that bonus 
was not charity at the will of the 
employer, but a right of the 
workers. 

Having established this, it was 
for many years related entirely to 
profits. It was supposed to be a 
share given to the workers from 
the prosperity of the concern. 
Hence, first the Labour Appellate 
Tribunal and then the Supreme 
Court, through various decisions 
laid down an elaborate formula 
on how to arrive at the workers’ 
share. 
Though the Bonus Commission 
argued that the concept of bonus 
continued to be that of profit- 
sharing, in actual fact by the 
acceptance ofa minimum bonus 
payable irrespective of» profit or 
loss, the concept really changed. 
Instead of being a share of the 
residual profit after deducting 
a number of prior charges, it 
became a first charge of the 
nature of wages. 

Hence whatever the arguments, 
the reality is that the concept 
of bonus again underwent a 
change and really covered two 
different types of payments one 
a “deferred” wage de-linked from 
profit or loss as a first charge, 
and next, above the minimum 
profit-sharing, the quantum be- 
ing determined by a formula 
through which several prior 
charges were to be deducted 
from the profit before arriving at 
a residual share of the workers. 

As is well known, the quantum 
fixed as minimum bonus by the 
Bonus Commission was 4 per cent 
of the annual earnings of the 
worker which comes to roughly 
14 days’ wages in a year. The 
experience of the working of the 
Payment of Bonus Act showed 
that the employers in many cases 
prepared the accounts in such 
a way, apart from the dispropor- 


tionately large prior charges pro- 
vided in the formula itself, that 
in most cases the minimum bonus 
became the Standard Bonus or 
the maximum also. As a result 
of workers’ actions, however, 
during the last two or three 
years, in many cases they succeed- 
ed in obtaining bonus at a 
higher rate where actually only 
4 per cent was due. 

The unanimous demand of the 
workers was for raising the 
statutory minimum to 8.33 per 
cent or one month’s wages. 

What is the justification for 
this demand? 

The National Commission for 
Labour had unanimously come 
to the following conclusion: “We 
note that increase in money wages 
of industrial workers since 
Independence have not been 
associated with-a rise in real 
wages nor have real wage increa- 
ses been: commensurate with 
improvements in productivity. 
Simultaneously, wage costs’ as a 
proportion of total costs of manu- 
facture have registered a decline 
and the same is true about work- 
ers’ share in value added by 
manufacture.” (para 15.18) 

The above analysis applies to 
the period 1947 to 1964. Dr S.L. 
Shetty of the[Division of Monetary 
Economics in the Reserve Bank 
of India, has made a study of 
finances of 1501 large and medium 
companies. He concluded inter 
alia that while manufacturing 
costs of companies had remained 
at 56 per cent of the value of 
output, wage costs had declined 
from 14 per cent in 1965-66 to 
13.2 per cent in 1970-71. 

Thus ever since 1947, the share 
of the workers in the value added 
by manufacture, as well as the 
proportion of wages in the total 
cost of production, have been 
falling. - While productivity has 
increased, the benefit has not 
gone to the workers, nor to the 
public at large because neither 
the quality of goods has improved 
nor have prices come down. 

The case for increase in mini- 
mum bonus thus rests squarely 
on the ground of a more equi- 
table redistribution of the product 
created by labour. Since 1965 
the wage costs include minimum 
bonus. Yet by 1970, they declined 
by 0.8 per cent, which is 1/17th of 
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labour’s share of the 14 per cent 
as it stood in 1965-66. This 
amounts approximately to a fall 
of 6 per cent in labour’s share in 
1970-71 as compared to 1965-66. 
If the minimum bonus is fixed 
at 8.33 per cent, it would mean a 
rise of 4.33 per cent over the 
present minimum. That is well 
short of this 6 per cent, and hence 
will correct the fall in labour’s 
share since 1965 only partially. 
The second main question 
involved is; who is entitled to this 
minimum bonus? i 


Abused Distinctions 


As the position stands today, 
only about 50 per cent of the 
wage and salary workers are with- 
in the purview of the payment 
of Bonus Act. The other half 
have no legal right to bonus. The 
division between those who will 
and those who will not get bonus 
is quite artificial. 

For instance, all workers in an 
enterprise run by a Government 
Department will not get bonus 
while all those in a similar 
enterprise in private or public 
sector will. Thus, a transport 
worker or electricity worker in 
a Government-run enterprise will 
not get bonus while his coun- 
terpart in a public sector or 
public enterprise will. There 
are many other similar absurd 
and untenable distinctions. 

All the trade unions are un- 

animous in their demand that all 
wage and salary-earners in every 
area of employment must get bo- 
nus. Unfortunately, the Govern- 
ment has not accepted the recom- 
mendations of the three trade 
union members of the Bonus 
Review Committee in this regard. 
It has decidéd that all workers 
in the departmentally run under- 
takings will continue to be denied 
bonus. 
. Similarly, workers in estab- 
lishments with less than 20 em- 
ployees do not get any bonus at 
present. The Payment of Bonus 
Act had excluded them; but under 
the earlier formula of the Labour 
Appellate Tribunal, as accepted 
by the Supreme Court, they could 
get bonus. And many workers 
in smaller establishments received 
bonus through custom, 

Recently, a judgement of the 


Supreme Court changed the posi- 
tion when it ruled that all those 
not included in the Payment of 
Bonus Act could not get any 
bonus. Though the trade 
unions have been demanding that 
this anomalous position be set 
right, the Government has not 
accepted the recommendations of 
the TU representatives on the 
Bonus Review Committee in this 
regard either. 

The only gain with regard 
to coverage hag been the legalis- 
ing of the present de facto prac- 
tice of granting bonus to non-com- 
petitive public sector units exclu- 
ded under section 20 of the Pay- 
ment of Bonus Act. 

Thus, the decision of the 
Government, on the two major 
questions, quantum, and coverage, 
constitutes a big victory for the 
workers on the first, and a set- 
back on the second issue. 

To complete the picture, let 
me mention briefly the other 
items covered by the Government 
decision. 

The new rate of minimum 
bonus will be applicable from 
1971-72, though the advances 
made under the Khadilkar for- 
mula or other settlements with 
regard to earlier years will not be 
recovered. The trade union 
demand has been that the new 
decision should be retroactive 
from 1970-71 at least. 

Secondly, the Government 
has decided that any bonus over 
8.33 per cent or that which was 
paid last year, whichever of the 
two is higher, will be deposited in 
the Employees Provident Fund 
accouvts and not paid in cash. 


Fraudalent Practice 


It is a well-known fact that 
many employers have failed to 
deposit even the employees’ share 
of the Provident Fund under the 
Provident Fund Act and actually 
one of the Jong-standing demands 
of the employees has been that 
stringent action should be taken 
against employers who indulge 
in such frauds. Now a part of 
even the bonus will be given into 
such fraudulent hands. 

Even otherwise the provision 
is not likely to have anything but 


„a symbolic value. The sum involv- 
_ ed is likely to be very small. In 


many cases the workers will be 
able to persuade the employers to 
give the extra percentage as 
ex-gratia and that will be the end 
of the matter. 

The Bonus Review Committee 
has yet to submit its final report. 
So far only an interim report on 
the question of minimum bonus 
has been submitted. The final 
Report will have to deal with 
many complex questions like 
ceiling, coverage, the formula 
for calculating bonus, set-off, 
set-on, etc. 

However, since~ the minimum 
bonus has been doubled,it will 
be difficult to keep out its reper- 
cussion on the rest of the bonus 
structure. (See page 9 for the re- 
commendations of the trade union 
and public sector representatives. 





CORRECTION 


Sri Sailem Ghosh, writes the 
following regarding his article 
“Public Sector and Parliament”, 
published in the Mainstream, 
Tenth Annual Number, 1972: 

On page 43, column 2 there 


-is a misprint. In my article I had 
stated: “Whether such a plea is’ 


correct or not, the fact stands 
that none can emphatically assert 
that very few incorrect imputa- 
tions are made in Parliament.” 
Somehow, instead of the words 
“very few’, the words “never 
any” have crept in. The change 
of the two crucial words has 
raised questions about the very 
purpose of the article. 

Human institutions can 
never expect to reach a situation 
where no wrong imputation 
would ever be made.. There was 
no warrant for my—or any- 
body’s—article on the subject if 
wrong imputations were really 
that rare as has been made out in 
the changed sentence. Never any 
wrong imputation? This is 
unthinkable asa criterion. With 
the introduction’ of these two 
words, the article is exposed to 
the charge of expecting the 
absurd. This change also takes 
away the urgency of reform in 
the manner of enforcing Parlia- 
mentary accountability. 


I would, therefore, request 


you kindly to insert the 


correction. 


‘S 
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BONUS REVIEW COMMITTEE 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
TRADE UNION 

AND 

PUBLIC SECTOR 


EMPLOYERS’ 
REPRESENTATIVES 


The following are the recommendations of the 
trade union representatives on the Bonus Review Com- 
mittee. This interim report was jointly submitted by 
Sri G. Ramanujam (Indian National Trade Union Con- 
greks), Sri Satish Loomba (All-India Trade Union 
Congress), Sri Mahesh Desai (Hind Mazdoor Sabha) 
and Sri R.P. Billimoria. A separate interim report 
on the quantum and coverage of bonus was submitted 
jointly by the BRC Chairman, Sri B.K. Madan; the 
Economist member, Sri S.D. Punekar, and two repre- 
sentative of employers, Sri N.S. Bhatt and Sri Harish 
Mahendra. 


‘ Quantum of Minimum Bomus 


3.8 : Looking to all these circumstances, we are 
convinced that we should recommend an increase in 
the minimum bonus from the present 4 per cent to 
8:33 per cent. The absolute figures mentioned in 
Section 10 of the Act should also be consequently 
raised to Rs 80 and Rs 50 respectively for those 
above and below the age of 15 so that the workers 
get whichever is higher of the two, namely, the 
8.33 per cent of the total annual wages/salary or 
the absolute- figures mentioned here. We, therefore 
recommend that Section 10 of the Payment of Bonus 
Act be amended accordingly. 

Some of our colleagues in the Committee wanted 
the increased minimum bonus of 8.33 per cent to be 
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made applicable only to profit-making units. They 
wanted to recommend a“‘lower minimum” for the 
loss-making units. We do not agree with this pro- 
position. If we agreeto such a proposition, 8.33 
per cent will obviously cease to be the minimum and ° 
the very concept of minimum bonus will undergo a 
retrograde change. 

3.9: We wish to make itclear that we are not chan- 
ging, by our interim recommendation, the concept of 
minimum bonus. The concept of minimum bonus is 
already incorporated in the present Payment of Bonus 
Act-and the prescribed minimum will have to be paid, 
regardless of profit or loss in any. year. That con- 
cept, we recommend, shall continue. 

3.10: If an establishment makes a loss in one year 
that should not be taken asa basis for justification 
for a lower minimum. In fact, the Payment of Bonus 
Schemé does not take a year asa unit. That is why 
it provides for “set-off” and “set-on” against sub- 
sequent years’ profits or losses. This provision 
must be able to take care of loss-making 
units. The question may be raised: ‘What about 
a unit which goes on making losses for all the four 
years continuouly and is thus denied the opportunity 
to ‘set-off’ the payment of minimum bonus against 
subsequent years’ profits?” Our answer to this is 
simple. If there is amestablishment which goes on 
making losses continuously for four years, evidently 
there is something basically wrong with such an esta- 
blishment and the remedy lies in other directions. 
Any tinkering with the minimum bonus is not going 
to provide the solution. The working of such units 
requires a thorough study and radical remedies will 
have to be evolved and implemented. Therefore, we 
cannot agree to the patent contradictions of recom- 
mending two minima—a “lower minimum” and a 
“higher minimum”. Further, we are of the opinion 
that the present provision under section 36 of the 
Payment of Bonus Act, 1965, is sufficient to take 
care of the interest of all units which might require | 
special consideration. 

3.11: SriR.P. Bilimoria desires to add that 
when the minimum is raised from 4 percent to 8,33 
per cent as recommended earlier, a bi-partite stand- 
ing machinery should be set up under this section 
to lay down appropriate norms and to process ex- 
peditiously cases of real financial distress, In the 
alternative, a tripartite body could lay down norms 
for this purpose. j 

3.12: Having dealt with the quantum of mini, 
mum bonus, we feel there are still four other matters 
incidental to the issue of minimum bonus, which 
have to be decided by us in this interim report. They 
are : 

1. The accounting year from which the revised 
rate of minimum bonus should be made payable; 

2. Linking of any part of the minimum bonus to 
production/productivity; 

Coverage of employees; and i 

4. Manner of implementation of our recommen- 
dations. 


Accounting Year from which Applicable 
5.13: We recommend that the revised minimum 
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bonus of 8.33 per cent shall be paid to all employees 
from the accounting year commencing on any day in 
1970. We are informed that in the textile industry 
in Coimbatore, and following that in other centres 
also in South India, agreements have been reached 
whereby 8.33 per cent of total wages has been paid 
partly as bonus and partly as advance, soon after 
the announcement by the then Union Labour 
Minister, D. Sanjeeviah, in Bombay. in 1970. 
These agreements are subject to follow up action by 
the State on that pronouncement. Therefore, cen- 
tres like Coimbatore which had entered into agree- 
ments even in respect of accounting years prior to 
1970 should be eligible for the difference in the pay- 
ment of minimum bonus at 8.33 per cent in the light 
of our recommendations, whether or not the advan- 
ces paid to bring up the minimum to 8.33 per cent 
have been recovered. 


Linking Bonus with Production/Productivity 


3.14: Allorganisations of employers and wor- 
kers have pointed out to us the impracticability of 
linking any part of bonus to productivity or produc- 
tion. In the circumstances, we agree with the views 
of both the parties and we recommend that no part 
of this bonus shall be linked to production/producti- 


vity. 
Coverage 


3.15: On the issue of coverage all workers’ or- 
ganisations are unanimous that the Act should be 
extended to cover all wage and salary earners in all 
areas of employment. 

At present some areas of employment are exclud- 
ed from the purview of the Act itself, while some 
others have been excluded by the provisions of the 
Act or by Court pronouncements. 

Although the Payment of Bonus Act, 1965, exclu- 
des workers in certain public sector establishments, 
they have been receiving bonus as ex gratia payments 
as if the Act applied to them. Therefore, there is no 
valid reason why workers’ in such establishment 
should not be included in the Act itself, Hence, we 
recommend for their inclusion. 

In regard to the employees employed in non-fac- 
tory establishments employing Jess than twenty per- 
sons, we feel there is no justification in perpetuating 
their exclusion, as these employees were already in 
receipt of bonus under the previous dispensation. 
The Act was never intended to deprive any section of 
the employees of their existing benefits. We are, 
therefore, of the opinion that workmen employed in 
non-factory establishments employing less than 20 
persons could not be debarred from claiming bonus, 
including the ‘minimum bonus”, under the law. A 
question may be raised that if all these establish- 
ments employing less than 20 persons should be 
covered by the Act, should we not fix any minimum 
limit of employment? Our answer to this question 
is that just as Payment of Bonus Act covers all fac- 
tories, we recommend that the Act should cover all 
shops and commercial establishments as defined by 
the Shops & Establishments Acts in the country. 
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The members representing the workers on the 
Committee are of the view that the other sectors of 
employment also should be brought within the scope 
of the Act. 

Sri R. P. Billimoria is of the view that the question 
of extending the coverage of the Act in the interim 
report to certain categories of workers does not arise 
because the Committee has had no opportunity to 
hear either the representatives of employers employ- 
ing less than 20 persons or those undertakings run 
departmentally by the Government. Further, the 
Union Labour Minister is reported to have made a 
statement is Parliament that this issue is being taken 
care of by the Third Pay Commission, which is now 
in session. Evidently, two bodies namely, the Bonus 
Review Committee and the Third Pay Commission - 
cannot be seized of the sale issue concurrently. Even 
otherwise, on an important issue of this nature which 
has far-reaching repercussions on the national econo- 
my, a study in depth is required. It is certainly not 
claimed that such a study has been made by this Com- 
mittee as yet. However, he is in agreement with our 
recommendations that the public sector undertakings 
excluded under Section 20, Clause 1, which have 
been making ex gratia payments at rates determined 
according to the provisions of the Act even though 
the Act did not apply to them, may be brought with- 
in the purview of this Act. 


Mamner of Implementation of Our Recommendations 


3.16: We have already pointed out that we 
want our interim recommendations to be brought 
into force immediately. Apart from the retrospective ` 
effect of our recommendations, we are anxious that 
cur recommendations should be implemented imme- 
diately so that we may avoid widespread industrial 
unrest and stoppage of production on the issue of 
“minimum bonus” in respect of 1971-72 bonus dis- 
putes also. We, therefore, recommend that the 
Government should take immediate and effective 
steps to make our recommendations enforceable 
without loss of time. 


Mode of Payment 


3.17: A suggestion was made that the minimum 
bonus in excess of 4 per cent may be paid in the 
form of bonds or savings certificates. Our experience 
in this regard has not been happy and we, therefore, 
propose that the 8.33 per cent minimum bonus shall 
be paid in cash except where the workers agree that 
it may be paid otherwise. 

Sri R. P. Billimoria is, however, of the view that 
at least the increased quantum of minimum bonus 
should be paid in National Savings Certificates. 

3.18 : Lastly, we would like to make it clear that 
although we call this our “interim recommendation”, 
this is our final recommendation in so far as the 
quantum of “minimum bonus” is concerned. Our 
present recommendation in this regard is called 
“interim” because we are dealing with only two of 
the terms of reference in this report. Our report 
will become final only after we have done with the 
remaining terms of reference as well. 


MAINSTREAM 


Madam 
Binh: 
Peace is 
Precious 
for us 


SCHOFIELD CORYELL 


The Vietnamese people—more 
than any other people, I belive— 
aspires after peace, for we have 
been at war now for nearly thirty 
years. But we cannot forget that 
we struggle, we have struggled, 
and many of our compatriots have 
sacrificed themselves for the goals 
of independence and self-deter- 
mination. This is why, although 
peace is precious to us, it must be 
accompanied by our country’s 
Freedom. 


1TH these words, Madam 
Nguyen Thi Binh, Foreign 
Minister and Chief of the Dele- 
gation of the Provisional Revolu- 
tionary Government of South 
Vietnam to the Paris Conference, 
explained to me, in the course 
of an exclusive interview, why 
the criminal technological war 
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waged against her small rural 
nation by such a huge indus- 
trial power as the United States 
can end only by the recognition 
of the right of the Vietnamese to 
govern themselves. 

As we sat sipping tea in the 
living room of the PRG head- 
quarters outside Paris, Madam 
Binh—friendly and relaxed, 
speaking with persuasive force 
and weighing her words with 
utmost care—constantly stressed 
the close inter-relatedness bet- 
ween the political and military 
aspects of an eventual solution 
to the Indochina conflict. 

“To put an end to Nixon’s 
policy of aggression,’ she con- 
tinued, “two main problems have 
to be solved: (i) the rapid with- 
drawal of all the American forces, 
and (iò) a guarantee of the right 
of self-determination to the 
South Vietnamese people. This 
right of self-determination means 
primarily that the United States 
must cease to impose on us the 
administration of Nguyen Van 
Thieu.” 

She continued; “Once these 
two problems are solved, there 
could be a cease-fire which would 
lead to a lasting peace. But a 
cease-fire leaving the political and 
military problems unsolved 
would amount to forcing the 
people of South Vietnam to lay 
down their arms, abandon their 
resistance against the aggressors 
and accept the neo-colonialist 
domination imposed by the 
United States. 

“It is only logical that these 
two questions should be solved 
before the conclusion of a cease- 
fire. The whole reason for the 
struggle is to win independence 
and self-determination. If these 
two rights are not guaranteed and 
yet the people lay down their 
arms, then it is a surrender!” 

Madam Binh described the 
attitude of President Nixon and 
the American delegation at the 
Paris peace conference as one of 
studied duplicity designed to 
evade all substantive issues while 
giving the American people the 
impression of a sincere search 
for a peaceful solution. 

“At the Paris conference,” 
she said, “the American delega- 
tion adopts a devious attitude, 
side-stepping the real questions, 


trying to play for time. And 
meanwhile, the American pro- 
paganda machine circulates 
rumours concerning the so-called 
‘progress’ in the negotiations. At 
the same time, the US delegates 
try to conceal their crushing 
defeats in the field and the 
American escalation of the war 
with all the accompanying crimes 
in the two zones of Vietnam.” 

She pointed out that, with 
the US elections in sight, 
Nixon and the American dele- 
gation might well resort to some 
spectacular ruse at the Paris 
talks to confuse public opinion, 
giving the impression of seeking 
peace while actually stepping up 
the war. 

“Nixon is trying to win the 
elections and at the same time 
go on pursuing the war of aggres- 
sion in defiance of all the pro- 
tests in the United States and in 
the world.” 

“This,” she continued, “is 
why we have so often declared at 
the Paris Conference that if 
Nixon really wants to end the 
war, he must first put an end to 
his extermination bombings and 
respond seriously to our seven- 
point plan which reflects the 
legitimate aspirations of the 
Vietnamese people. It is not 
through the escalation of the war, 
combined with perfidious politi- 
cal and diplomatic manoeuvres, 
that the negotiations can Dro- 
gress.” 

Madam Binh, throughout our 
conversation, referred constantly 
to the ‘‘re-Americanization” of 
the war in Vietnam. She stressed 
the fact that the successive with- 
drawals of US foot-soldiers have . 
been accompanied by an increase 
in US air and naval forces, and 
an enormous intensification of 
the actual fire-power used against 
the Vietnamese population, both 
in the North and South. 

“You must not forget that 
Since the month of May of this 
year there has been a powerful 
concentration of American forces 
in the military bases around 
Vietnam. All told, there are 
now about 200,000 American 
troops taking part in the war, in- 
cluding of course the air and 
naval forces. These forces have 
in that period been more than 
trebled in comparison to the pre- 
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ceding’ period—this’ is real ‘re- 
Americanization’.” 

Madam Binh stressed the con- 
tinuing effectiveness of the libera- 
tion forces, and their uninterrup- 
ted series of victories over the 
puppet troops, despite the tre- 
mendous increase in the Ameri- 
can military technology that has 
been brought into play to stem 
the revolutionary tide. 


New Fronts 


“The patriotic forces are by 
no means ‘out of breath’ but are 
continuing their offensive in the 
most crucial theatres of opera- 
tion, for example, in Que Son, an 
important strategic position. We 
opened new fronts in August. 
We occupied the town of Que 
Son, destroyed a military subsec- 
tor, inflicted serious losses on the 
Saigon troops. The American 
command had to admit that by 
this attack the second ‘division of 
the puppet army was put out of 
action.” 

She also spoke of the parti- 
cularly significant military situa- 
tion in the liberated northern 
province of Quang Tri, which 
had successfully withstood an un- 
precedented concentration of 
bombing and shelling from the 
Seventh Fleet. “We are launch- 
ing counter-attacks using the 
province as a base. This is what 
is important.” 

The soft-spoken revolution- 
ary leader reminded me of 
Kissinger’s boast that the offen- 
sive of the liberation forces 
would, with the greatest of diffi- 
culty, last until the first of July 
at the latest. “We are now at the 
beginning of September,” she 
pointed out, “and August was 
the fifth month of the offensive.” 
She then cited the latest carefully 
checked figures she had just 
received. 

During August alone, the 
liberation armed forces of South 
Vietnam put out of action 30,000 
enemy troops (220,000 enemy 
troops were eliminated in the 
four 
offensive). They destroyed or 
decimated: three infantry regi- 
ments; one tank regiment and two 
tank battalions; two artillery bat- 
talions; 30 battalions of regular 
troops, civil guards and militia. 
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preceding months of the. 


MUS ny 


The liberation army liquidated 
one regimental base, two district 
subsectors and also hundreds of 
enemy posts and garrisons. The 
NLF destroyed 200 enemy air- 
planes and helicopters (in the 
South alone) as well as 400 mili- 
tary vehicles (including many 
tanks) and 100 cannons. 

Summing up the general re- 
sults of the intense fighting in 
the South since spring, Madam 
Binh explained: “Our offensive 
and popular uprising that began 
at the end of March has swiftly 
changed the balance of forces 
in South Vietnam in favour of 
the NLF. The blows delivered 
against our enemies have driven 
the Vietnamization policy towards 
complete collapse. The puppet 
army, the backbone of Vietnami- 
zation, has been severely deci- 
mated and disintegrated. For 
example, seven of the 13 divi- 
sions of the puppet army have 
been seriously damaged and the 
others have suffered great los- 
sos.” 

Madam Binh then pointed 
out that, in the course of the 
offensive, vast areas of the South 
with about two million people 
were newly liberated from the 
domination of the puppet ad- 
ministration by the people’s for- 
ces. And she stressed the fact 
that the newly liberated areas 
were amang the most densely 
populated, and that many of 
them—such as the Mekong Delta 
—were previously considered by 
the American command as 
“models of pacification”. 

She explained that throughout 
the country, the rural areas were 
largely under the control of the 
liberation forces which even ex- 
tended their influence to the imme- 
diate surroundings of such vital 
urban centres as Da Nang and 
Hue. 

“Our strategic objective,” ex- 
plained Madam Binh, “is to 
stymie the Vietnamization policy, 
which is a war policy waged with 
the most barbarous, the most 
teacherous methods, 3 policy of 
making Vietnamese kill Viet- 
namese, under the command and 
with the air and naval support of 
the United States.” 

Morea Binh stressed that 
the struggle against the Vietnam- 
ization policy combined military 


and political forms of action and 
involves the widespread participa- 
tion of the population. ‘Ours is 
2 people’s resistance, a struggle 
of national liberation. It is the 
people, with its armed forces, 
that struggles against the aggres- 
sors.” 

She explained that at all times 
the regular armed forces—uni- 
formed soldiers of the liberation 
army—were supported where- 
ever they went by the local people 
who provided them with food, 
cared for the wounded, etc. She 
described how in the course of 
the present offensive widespread 
uprisings of the population, for 
example, in the Mekong Delta 
region, were coordinated with 
attacks by the regular units of 
the liberation army against key 
posts of the puppet command. 

The forces of the liberation 
struggle, as Madam Binh briefly 
explained, are divided into three 
categories: (i) the regular forces, 
in simple uniform, using heavy 
modern weaponary; (ii) the 
regional forces, half regular, half 
guerilla, getting part of their 
means of subsistence from the 
Provisional Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment and part from the popu- 
lation or by producing it them- 
sslvea; and (iii) the guerilleros, 
who are simply peasants defend- 
ing their own  villages—‘the 
people organized and fighting”, 
as Madam Binh put it. The 
activities of these three categories 
are closely coordinated at every 
stage of the fighting” 


Political Structure 


In the new extensive liberat- 
ed zones, according to Madam 
Binh, the people have taken com- 
mand of their own lives through 
the democratic political structures 
of the PRG. The PRG has esta- 
blished a complete network rang- 
ing from the central national 
leadership to the smallest village. 

The basic organizational units 
are the People’s Revolutionary 
Committees which are elected 
directly by the population. These 
are the Government organs, and 
alongside them are the People’s 
Assemblies, in which everyone 
in a given locality ‘participates, 
and mass organizations, such as 
the National Front. 
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“This government,” said 
Madam Binh, “is much more effi- 
cient than the Saigon regime 
because the people participate in 
it fully. They are masters of 
their own villages, of their own 
localities. They feel they are 
working for themselves.” 

The Revolutionary Commit- 
tees have been established not 
only in the liberated zones, but 
also in the zones still under the 
nominal control of the Thieu 
administration, and even in such 
important centres as Hue, Da 
Nang and Saigon itself. “Natur- 
ally, the Committees carry on 
clandestine activities in the occu- 
pied areas, but they are far from 
ineffective. From the political 
and moral point of view, we are 
far superior to the puppets of 
Saigon.” 


Liberated Zones 


In the liberated zones, the 
PRG follows a policy of clemen- 
cy towards the Saigon government 
officials. Madam Binh explained 
that when Quang Tri Province 
was liberated, most of the puppet 
functionaries simply remained at 
their posts and carried out the 
directives of the Revolutionary 
Government. 

As for the soldiers of the pup- 
pet army, they are given 
the choice between joining the 
ranks of the revolutionary forces 
or returning to their villages. 
Most of these soldiers are, of 
course, unwilling victims of 
“‘Vietnamization”’, and have no 
desire to fight against their bro- 
thers. So it is not surprising 
that the Saigon army is disinte- 
grating rapidly, that the soldiers 
are deserting and rebelling in 
great numbers. Madam Binh 
supplied me with the latest figures. 

In the last six months, 33,000 
Saigon troops desertéd in the 
central provinces. In the same 
period, there were 234 mutinies 
in the course of which 858 enemy 
agents were liquidated and 8,000 
weapons, six planes and one 
battleship were destroyed. 

Madam Binh pointed out that 
Nixon’s bankrupt ‘“Vietnamiza- 
tion” programme, and his full 
scale ‘‘re-Americanization” of 
the war, showed clearly that his 
only aim “is to maintain in 
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Saigon an administration install- 
ed by the US to use as an instru- 
ment of his neo-colonial policy.” 

She continued: “When Nixon 
claims that the PRG wants to 
impose a Communist government 
in Saigon, this is an obvious 
slander designed to conceal his 
own intention of imposing on us 
an administration dominated by 
the United States.” 


Popular Representation 


Madam Binh explained that 
the three-segment ‘government 
of national harmony” proposed by 
the PRG as part of its seven point 
plan, would give representation 
to every political tendency and 
social stratum in South Vietnam. 
The three segments are: (i) the 
PRG, which is itself a broad 
alliance of political parties and 
forces; (ii) members of the pre- 
sent Saigon administration ‘“with- 
out Thieu”; (ii) members of 
“other political and religious 
forcesin favour of peace, indep- 
endence and neutrality”. 

She underlined that the re- 
presentatives of the second com- 
ponent—members of the Saigon 
regime minus Thieu—would be 
“chosen by themselves” only 
after the repressive policies of the 
Thieu administration were ended 
and its machinery of coercion 
dismantled. ‘‘They must establish 
contact with us in the Provisional 
Government, and we are after 
all the objects of the repression.” 

“As you can see,” Madam 
Binh said, “the PRG does not 
want to assume control of the 
political process. But we feel 
that the Saigon administration, 
which is the instrument of ‘Viet- 
namization’, isnot qualified either 
to assume control of that process. 
What we want is an administra- 
tion representing the entire 
population, and such a govern- 
ment would organize truly free 
and democratic elections in 
South Vietnam to enable each 
Vietnamese to express his or her 
political choice.” 

She explained that the three- 
segment provisional government 
would first organize the election 
of a Constituent Assembly to 
draw up a Constitution; next 
would come the election of a 
National Assembly from which 
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_ American anti-war 


the definitive Gavernment of 
South Vietnam would emerge. 

In their struggle for self deter- 
mination against US domination, 
the Vietnamese look upon the 
forces as 
precious allies. In answer to my 
question about the role of the 
American movement in this elec- 
tion year, Madam Binh said: 

“It ıs up to the American 
people to decide which candidate 
would best express their peace 
aspirations and guarantee their 
rights inside the country. But 
since the election campaign is 
taking place ata moment when 
the Vietnam issue so preoccupies 
the American people, we feel that 
the Americans who want to see 
this long unpopular war end as 
swiftly as possible, must mobilize 
all their forces to struggle 
against Nixon’s policies of war 
and aggression, for Nixon is 
particularly stubborn in bis 
Vietnam policy. But how to 
combine this struggle against 
Nixon’s war with the electoral 
campaign, is a problem on which 
the Americans themselves must 
reflect in order to find a solu- 
tion.” 


Solidarity Movement 


Madam Binh concluded by 
pointing out that the solidarity 
movement which is constantly 
growing not only in the United 
States but all over the world, “is 
for us not only a moral and poli- 
tical encouragement, but a truly 
valuable support”. 

“On the five continents, even 
in the tiniest far-away countries, 
weencounter the deepest sym- 
pathy for the struggle of the 
Vietnamese people. On the other 
hand, wherever I go, I realize 
how much damage Nixon is doing 
his country, how he is soiling the 
honour and prestige of the 
United States by this cruel war 
and his unspeakable crimes. 

“As a Cuban leader told me 
during my recent visit to that 
country, ‘Nixon must not under- 
estimate the sympathy of all the 
peoples towards the people of 
Vietnam and the links that have 
been forged between the struggle 
of the Vietnamese people and the 
struggle of all the peoples of the 
world’,” 
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Asians 
in 
Uganda 


HARI SHARAN 
CHHABRA 


[HERE can hardly be two opi- 
nions about the fact that the 
way the Asians in Uganda are 
being expelled is ethically wrong 
and President Amin of Uganda 
is being ruthless and unkind. The 
most useful services of a group of 
people over the past many years 
cannot and should not be totally 
forgotten, even if some of them 
have made mistakes. 

But one must start with a pre- 
mise that what Uganda is doing 
by expelling the people of Indian 
origin is nothing racial in charac- 
ter. Uganda has in the past 
thrown out even Africans of 
black colour. Expulsions are 
taking place all over Africa. 
Ghana was merciless in throwing 
out thousands of Nigerians in 
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just a few weeks. Zaire (till re- 
cently known as Congo) did not 
feel bad in ordering a large num- 
ber of West Africans to leave. 
This country did not even let its 
women married to the expelled 
West Africans to go with their 
husbands. 

When black people can turn 
out the people of their own col- 
our, Uganda by expelling Asians 
cannot be accused of being racial. 
The fact is that every country to- 
day wants the economy to be in 
the hands of its own people. 

There are some who argue 
that since Uganda is expelling 
the Asians with British passports 
and is allowing the whites with 
British passports to stay on, this 
act has racial overtones. This is 
no argument, because the axe 
on the non-citizen whites is 
also going to fall in the very 
near future. It may be that Amin 
does not find it difficult to expel 
the Asians and he considers the 
whites useful for some more time. 

One can be sure that he is 
going to expel the whites at the 
earliest available opportunity— 
the moment he is convinced that 
this is economically feasible. 
After all, most of the white peo- 
ple are in big business firms with 
their headquarters outside 
Uganda. Either he must nationalize 
those firms or else they will col- 
lapse causing a major set back to 
the Ugandan economy. 

A question generally asked 
is: Why is Amin expelling the 
Asians? The only answer‘to this 
is that the Ugandan. President 
has far too problems in his own 
country. The economy is in bad 
shape with unemployment ever 
on the increase. The tribes 
are not reconciled to one 
another and there is a lot of 
dissatisfaction in the army. To 
turn the attention of his unhappy 
and demoralised people away 
from realities of the situation, 
Asians are being made the scape- 
goat. 

The expvlsion of well-to-do 
Asians gladdens the heart of every 
African in Uganda. The press is 
solidly behind Amin in this mat- 
ter, whose personal popularity 
graph is taking an upward trend. 
For the time being the Ugandans 
have forgotten their domestic 
problems and complications. 


Let there be no doubt that 
the Asian expulsion was very 
much on the cards for about 
eight months or so. Amin kad 
by then made up his mind to take 
action. An uneasy dialogue bet- 
ween the Asians and the Ugandan 
President was in progress. Amin 
had openly criticised the Asians 
of anti-Ugandan activities. He 
had accused them of ruining and 
sabotaging the Ugandan economy 
and had termed them arrogant 
and anti-A frican. 

He had even ordered a review 
of their citizenship papers. Some 
of those who had taken Ugandan 
nationality were deprived of it on 
the technical ground that they 
had not renounced their British 
citizenship within a specified 
period after acquiring Ugandan 
citizenship. 

The Asians had seen the writ- 
ing onthe wall. | They were ex- 
tremely nervous, especially the 
British citizens. They could feel 
the tightening of the noose around 
their necks. They had made men- 
tal preparations to quit, but 
somehow they never imagined 
that the expulsion order would 
come so soon and they would be 
given only 90 days to quite the 
country in which they had lived 
for some three generations or 
even more. 

The poor Asians are ina tight 
corner. They cannot dispose of 
their houses, landed property, 
business pemises, stocks in their 
shops, household goods, etc with- 
in this short period. Even a distress 
sale is not possible. The Africans 
are also unwilling to buy up the 
Asian assets, because they are 
hoping to grab them free after 
the owners leave. 

The news that the Asians are 
leaving penniless is disheartening. 
This action of the Amin Govern- 
ment in sending away the Asians 
as destitutes is, indeed, deplor- 
able and is against all norms of 
decency and civilised behaviour. 

When President Amin issued 
the expulsion order on August 5, 
we in India were naturally dis- 
tressed. There was a wave of 
anger and disgust against Uganda. 
A few days later India took a 
firm stand by saying that the 
Asians with British passports 
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half the entire area of the State. The area not 
Land available for cultivation including forest comes to 
31.8 per cent of the total area, while the culturable 
waste land comes to 17.37. 
M t The average size of holding in the State is about 
an agemen 2.6 acres and well over 80 per cent ofthe holdings 
are below 5acres.2 An average agricultural house- 
. hold of 5.9 persons has to subsist on the meagre 
In income derived from the cultivation of 2.6 acres of 
\ land, of which a portion may consist of uncultiva- 
ted land.4 
B A h As much as 22 per cent of the total holdings are 
1 ar of a size of less than one acre each, which increases 
to about 40 per cent in the districts of Muzaffarpur 
and Darbhanga. About 4 per cent of the very small 
cultivators have to sell out their land under distress 
and ae landless every as Such being the 
. State of land vis-a-vis people, the per capita income 
M. P. PANDEY of Bihar at Rs 215.61, at 1960-61 prices, which is 
about the lowest in the whole of country, springs 
no surprise. 

The backwardness of agriculture in Bihar is at- 
tributable to many factors, and among these pau- 
city of land per capita is very important. It is pro- 
posed here to examine how best the existing land 
can be utilised by introducing some changes in the 
existing organisational set up. Theexisting land is 
suffering much on account of incapacity and indiffe- 
rence of the landholders. The incapacity of the 
landowners arises because of their meagre income 
which is hardly enough to sustain them miserably 
and which resultantly does not provide any saving 
for investment in land. The indifference of land- 
owners, in respect of those who are capable of 
making some investment by earning from alterna- 
tive sources but do not do so, is for lack of interest 
due to smallness of the holding. These people are 
like absentee landowners who lease out their Jand 
to sharecroppers. 

Out of 1,157,345 cultivating households in Bihar, 
about half (48.3 per cent) cultivate less than 2.5 
acres. About 22 per cent cultivate less than one 
acre of land and 27 per cent cultivate area compris- 
ing 1.0—2.4 acres. 





Holding size Percentage of Percentage of 


` holding area 
Bus has been primarily an agricultural State, 


notwithstanding some of the vast industrial 0- 5 71.6 29-3 
complexes dotting here and there its landscape. 5-10 113 a 
About 92 per cent of the people'live in villages. > . . 

Agriculture employs 77 per cent of the workers 10-15 - 5.5 13.4 
of the State. About half of the State income is 15-30 4.2 18.1 
derived from agriculture. With only 5.31 per cent 30-50 : 1.0 8.2. 
of the union’s land area, Bihar contains 10.58 per 50: ana abote 04 65 
cent of its entire population. The average density : i 
of population is 267 persons to a square kilometer , 100.0 100.0 


against 144 for India asa whole. The average den- 
sity in the North Bihar plains is 408 and in the 
South Bihar plains 324. In Chottanagpur plateau 
itis 146.2 The net cropped area of Bihar is about 


Source: Bose, S. R., Income and Its Distribution 
in Bihar, 1969; p 21. i 
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or more. The Census Report (1961) in respect of 
Bihar says that any holding below 2.5 acres must be 
uneconomic. By this standard half of the cultivat- 
ing households have uneconomic holding.6 The 
holdings, apart from being very small, suffer from 
another defect which is more annoying and distres- 
sing to the farmers. Thisis acute fragmentation of 
the holdings. At the time the National Council of 
Applied Economic Research conducted a techno- 
economic survey in Bihar, that is, in 1958, an ave- 
rage size of holding (which was 3 acres at that time) 
was fragmented in 12 plots.?. The average size of 
holding having been reduced since then, the number 
of fragmented plots must have also gone up further. 

As a result of the smallness of the holdings, 
which are fragmented and scattered wide, the land- 
holders are losing interest in the land. They are 
looking for some other source of employ- 
ment to supplement their income or to sell off 
the land under conditions of distress. It has been 
noted above that about 4 per cent of the very small 
cultivators have to sell out their land under distress 
every year. Most of those who retain the smaller 
holdings do not cultivate themselvds.’ They lease out 
the land on‘sharecropping basis. 

According to census figures, two-thirds of the 
Cultivating households are owner cultivators and the 
test of the holdings are with sharecroppers. In 
some of the districts the proportion of sharecrop- 
pers in the total holdings is quite high. In Saharsa 
itis 57 per cent and in Purnea 55 percent. Even 
those households which cultivate themselves, do it 
just for sake of doingit. They do not have any 
stake in it. They cannot make any investment in 
the land. They cannot take to modern farming as 
their very outlook is different. They do things 
mechanically without having any regard to cost or 
` return involved in their work. It is the family 
labour and domestic cattle which is mostly used with 
age old methods. It isnot even a subsistence far- 
ming. With the pressure of population which is 
mounting day by day, the situation is going from 
bad to worse and this warrants very urgent attention 
on the part of those who are responsible for agricul- 
tural or rural development. 

So far efforts have been mainly directed at abo- 
lition of intermediary interests. There has been no 
attempt practically in doing something to make use 
of the small and scattered holdings in a proper way. 
Land Ceiling Bill has been passed and it is believed 
that the surplus land available after the enforcement 
of the act will be distributed among the small land- 
holders or the landless agricultural labourers. But 
a slight pause and cool thinking will reveal that 
there is little justification for so much of enthusiasm 
being, shown by the people. The common man, or 
the lot of agriculture itself, is not going to change 
unless substantial measures are taken to change the 
organisational set up of agriculture after the aboli- 
tion of intermediary rights and liquidation of hold- 
ings above the ceiling. 

After all what are we going to get following the 
enforcement of the Ceilings Act in this State? Ac- 
cording toa rough calculation, the maximum area 
released will be not more than 10 lakh acres. There 
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ate about 32 lakh farming households in Bihar 
owning less than 2.5 acres each. Even if the surplus 
land beyond the ceiling is acquired and distributed 
among this class of households, each household will 
receiye about one-fourth of anacre which would be 
very much less than the minimum economic holding 
of 3.5 acres per household. The net area of culti- 
vable land is not going to change substantially. 

_The fragmentation of holdings is another prob- 
lem; in fact the basic problem. Therefore, the agri- 
cultural prospect of Bihar is not going to improve 
by these measures alone. Let there be no misgivings 
about this. More important is what we are going 
to do after the acquisition of land above the ceiling, 
and redistribute the same among the landless or 
among the small landholders. 

Here the need for change in the organisation of 
cultivation or farming comesin. It needs no subs- 
tantiation that the small and scattered holdings have 
to be brought together for farming in a better way. 
This “bringing together” of smaller holdings need 
not be fraught, with danger of any kind. It will not 
necessarily bring in collective farming, nor even 
joint farming, requiring pooling of land into a com- 
mon mass. The Sarvodaya people advocate a kind 
of community farming in gramdan villages. This 
also envisaged surrendering the title to land to the 
Gram Sabha, It has not appealed to the rural peo- 
ple because of their sentimental attachment to land. 

I think for any measure of agricultural innova- 
tion, the guarantee of continued title to the land in 
respect of all landowner, big or small, will have to 
be ensured. Given this guarantee, let it be seen, if 
it is possible to do any kind of better farming. In 
this context I fall back on the suggestions contained 
in Dr Otto Schiller’s work on individual farming on 
cooperative lines which appear to be very relevant. 
Dr Schiller distinguishes cooperative farming in two 
ways; one designed to secure tenurial reform, another 
intended to do farming individually but on coopera- 
tive lines. According to him the application of co- 
operative methods in the sphere of agricultural pro- 
duction can be called cooperative farming only if 
most of the farming procedures are carried out co- 
operatively, or at least bound in the way of their 
execution by cooperative agreements.® 

The essence of individual farming on cooperative 
lines implies that ‘‘functions which cannot be execu- 
ted in the limited boundaries of a single farm or 
are beyond the capacity of the smallholder, such as 
planning including field arrangements, and cropping 
scheme, the financing of investments, the keeping of 
large sized equipments, the wholesale supply and 
marketing, etc should be turned over to the coopera- 
tive society for improved individual farming. All 
other functions of farm management, which can 
properly be executed within the boundaries of a 
single small farm should remain with the independent 
individual”.10 This scheme is worth giving a trial. I 
can go even to the extent of saying that this is the only 
solution to the many problems agriculture 1s affli- 
cted with at present in the country. 

Cooperation has not been unknown to this coun- 
try. We.can observe that in irrigated areas a certain 
form of cooperation between the cultivators for the 
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joint use of water or for the joint ownership of the 
wells 1s an old tradition and has proved to be useful 
and effective. Even in the present days one can see 
people taking water on payment from privately 
owned electric pumps. Similarly, people take tractor 
on hire from the rich cultivators. , Apparently the 
electric pump and tractor has excess capacity be- 
cause of which the owners of these prefer letting 
them out to keeping them partially idle. This is a 
very wise act, indeed. : ' 

Taking lesson from these, can we not, proceed to 
organise some kind of farmer’s society in the vill- 
ages? There may be more than one society in a 
village. The members would be small farmers fall- 
ing in one contiguous area. A farmer may be mem- 
ber of more that one society if his land is in more 
than one contiguous area. In fact, in most cases it 
will actually be like this. These farmers will be 
doing cultivation in their plots independently 
without any interference. But they may turn to the 
society for such help as they cannot manage on their 
own. They may take tractors of the society at a 
concessional rate; they may take water from the 
societies electric pumps; they may take improved 
seeds, fertilizers, pesticides, etc from the society; 
they may store their surplus commodities in the 
society’s godown; they may even entrust its sale to 
the society. 

It may be said that there are multipurpose socie- 
ties in the villages already but people are not mak- 
ing use of it. My reply to this will be that these 
societies are multipurpose in name only. They con- 
fine themselves to credit distribution only, or at best 
distribution of fertilizer on creditin addition. Till 
now no attempt has been made to organise societies 
of small farmers linked exclusively with farming 
operations. It does not stand to reason that when 
small farmers can take water or tractor on hire from 
big cultivators owning these things, they would not 
turn to the cooperatives for this. 

Cooperatives need to be properly organised accor- 
ding to the requirement of a situation. It requires 
some zeal, initiative and imagination on the part of 
the promoters. The people are to be properly enligh- 
tened and educated about the working of coopera- 
tives in the sphere of farming. We know that the 
usual form of cooperation in credit, supply and 
marketing was from the beginning also net known 
to the people. Nevertheless, with considerable sup- 
port from the Government and direction from 
above, it has found its way to the Indian villages 
and is still advancing, in whatsoever manner. The 
same will happen with some forms of cooperation in 
farming operations. If it proves equally advantage- 
ous,to the cultivator, as other cooperative activities, 
his mental reservations may gradually disappear. 

The farmers are to be told that without being dep- 
rived of the ownership of land, without being required 
to pool their individual plots together, without los- 
ing any kind of freedom or initiative whatsoever it 
is possible to gain, in substantial measure, by join- 
ing a cooperative society, or call it by any other 
name to avoid being misunderstood, say farmers’ 
guild, farmers association, Kisan Jatha or Kisan 
Mandal. The Government has to choose the appro- 
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priate machinery to implement this scheme. It can 
be started in a limited way, like a pilot project, to 
be expanded according to experience gained. There 
is advantage of suitable agencies like the CD Blocks 
Gram Panchayats, etc which can be drafted to 
implement the scheme. The details of the scheme can 
be worked out to make it workable, ~ 

Initially people may have some misgivings about 
its success, or maybe, even about its utility. They 
may say that the holding of a small farmer is gene- 
rally fragmented and widely scattered: the owners 
of very small holdings will not be interested, and 
so on andso forth. I say that for these very reasons 
the cultivators should feel more interested to join 
such a society. The society may offer, as its addi- 
tional job, the management of cultivation of those 
owners who are absentee cultivators. Such people 
usually live in towns and they give their land to 
sharecroppers at great risk and with great anxiety of 
losing the land, either under some land prab move- 
ment or under the provisions of the Tenancy Act in 
force. 

Similarly individual farmers, owning small 
pieces of land here and there may like to entrust 
their cultivation to a society. For'the society it will 
not be an uneconomic proposition since it may get 
similar pieces from a number of other farmers in an 
area that will make its operations viable. : 

There is another point. Individual farming on co- 
operative lines is being proposed here not as an escape 
since collective farming or joint farming will not ‘be 
accepted by the people. I say this is not necessary 
either. India’s economy being a labour surplus one, 
it will not be proper to go in for any technique of 
production which involves large-scale mechanisation 
or automation, as required under collective farming. 
It is also to be noted that productivity per acre can 
be as high with smaller pee as with bigger plots. 
Productivity requires a choice of suitable input and 
management which will vary in different situations. 
The examples of Japan and some European countries 
show that productivity per acre in sma holdings can 


' be as high, if not higher, as in large farms. 


Having regard to the above analysis it is proposed 
that the government should evolve a suitable frame- 
work to start the scheme of farmers’ societies which 
in course of time will take a great deal of care of the 
backwardness of Bihar. 
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Approach 

to 

Fifth 
Plan 


K. ARAVINDAKSHAN 


NDIAN economy has already 
passed through three Five 
Year Plans and three years of, 
planlessness, euphemistically re- 
ferred to as “Plan Holiday”. 
Now we have reached the fag 
end of the Fourth Plan which is 
scheduled to be over by 1973-74. 
As usual, the Planning Com- 
mission has released the Approach 
Document of the Fifth Five Year 
Plan with all fanfare and publi- 
city. The questions quite often 
asked by the layman after having 
witnessed all these rituals are: 
What is it all about? What has 
the technique of planning done 
for the common man? Has plan- 
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ning delivered the goods to the 
people as expected of it? The 
answers to these questions are 
only partly positive. A brief 
assessment of the first three 
Plans will bring out the answers. 

The First Five Year Plan, to 
put it frankly, was not atall a 
“Plan” in the strict sense of the 
term. It was at best an enlarged 
budget. The objectives outlined 
in it were few; and the capital 
investment envisaged, small. 
What it has really achieved is to 
initiate the exercise in Plan- 
making. Nothing more and noth- 
ing less. It, did not even succeed 
in laying a firm foundation for 
future efforts in planned econo- 
mic development. 

The Second Plan was a depar- 
ture from this pattern. Probably 
due to the close ties established 
with the socialist countries, parti- 
cularly the Soviet Union, in the 
international field had its influ- 
ence in making the Plana bit 
scientific and meaningful. For 
the first time, there was an at- 
tempt to lay stress on the growth 
of heavy and basic industries like 
iron and steel, and that too, 
mostly in the public sector. This 
perspective, fairly well-reflected 
in the Industrial Policy Resolu- 
tion of 1956, was a welcome 
change. 

The Plan also emphasised the 
need to raise the national and per 
capita income so as to improve 
the standard of living of the 
masses. Besides, it was stated 
that the pattern of development 
in all sectors will be so designed 
as to bring down concentration 
of economic power in the hands 
of a few and to achieve equal dis- 
tribution of wealth and income. 
There were promises galore of the 
efforts that the Government in- 
tended to make to increase emp- 
loyment opportunities and to 
eliminate regional imbalances in 
the level of economic develop- 
ment. 

In spite of a huge capital out- 
lay and ambitious objectives, the 
Plan failed to achieve anything 
substantial for the common man. 
In the absence of a well-oiled 
machinery manned by dedicated 
people to implement the Plan 
programmes, we could expect 
nothing else. A large volume of 
deficit financing, necessitated due 


to the Government’s reluctance to 
touch the corporate sector for 
purposes of tax revenue, combined 
with a decline infood production, 
brought about a serious resources 
problem. 

Foreign aid which was accept- 
ed from all and sundry, especially 
from the Western capitalist 
countries, added to our external 
debt problem. The available re- 
sources, instead of being utilised 
for stepping up production in 
various sectors, had to be diverted 

~to food imports. In short, the 
Plan, which ended in 1961, left 
the economy in a worse posi- 
tion that in 1956, when it was 
launched. 

The Third Plan had to bear 
the brunt of the crises which 
originated in the Second Plan 
period. It gave almost the same 
degree of importance to the agri- 
cultural and industrial sectors, 
and simply repeated the objec- 
tives envisaged in the Second 
Plan, namely, raising national and 
per capita income and standard 
of living, increasing employment 
opprtunities, reducing concentra- 
tion of economic power, bringing 
down economic inequalities, and 
so on and so forth. 

Except for the marginal in- 
crease in employment opportuni- 
ties which had little impact in 
reducing the rising volume of 
unemployment due to rapidly 
rising population, the Plan 
achieved very little worth the 
name. 

The Fourth Plan, which should 
have actually commenced in 1966, 
was delayed by three years of 
“Plan Holiday’’.. This was due 
to the crisis on the economic 
front, made still worse by the 
need to gear the economy in order 
to win the war with Pakistan. The 
twin objectives of strengthening 
the defence potential and improv- 
ing the level of economic develop- 
ment of the country were too 
much for the economy to with- 
stand. 

The original Draft Qutline of 
the Fourth Plan, published in 
April 1969, was redrafted subse- 
quently in view of the Govern- 
ment’s anxiety to give it a “New 
Look” after the vertical split in 
the ruling party. The net result 
of this redrafting has been a 10 
per cent increase in the public 
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sector investment which now 
accounts for 65 per cent of the 
total Plan outlay. There has 


also been an added emphasis on, 


the need for “Growth with Sta- 
bility’ on the one hand and 
“Growth with Social Justice”, on 
the other. 


Mid-term Appraisal 


The Fourth Plan Mid-term 
Appraisal Document, which has 
been published, holds out little 
promise to justify the sense of 
optimism evinced by the authori- 
ties on the economic front. The 
stress on the objective of self- 
reliance which is characteristic of 
the Plan, does not seem to be 
anywhere in sight, the perfor- 
mance on the export front re- 
maining uncertain and unsatis- 
factory. 

The Document admits that the 
need for foreign aid rose by Rs 
450 crores between 1970-71 and 
1971-72. There has been a dec- 
line in food output in 1971-72 of 
the order of two million tonnes 
when compared to that in 1970-71. 
Industrial output too remains 
somewhere near 3 per cent as 
against the Plan target of 8 to 
10 percent per annum. The volume 
of unemployment, standing at 


about four crores, is really 
alarming. 
The price situation, too, 


causes great concern. The index 
of wholesale prices on June 15, 
1972, stood at one per cent higher 
than what it was in May last and 
7.3 percent higher than that in 
1971. Between May 6 and July 
15, the wholesale price index rose 
by 4.6 per cent. The biggest 
rise was in food prices which 
shot up by 8.3 per cent. The 
price level in the case of sugar 
and allied products rose by 10.2 
per cent and edible oil by 11.3 
per cent. 

The Approach to the Fifth 
Five Year Plan must be moulded 
in the light of our experience in 
Plan-making during the last two 
decades and more and the pre- 
vailing economic situation. A 
new and radical approach, in- 
stead of unnecessary dithering, is 
the need of the hour. 

It is time for us to have a‘ re- 
thinking on the entire concept of 
“mixed economy” which had 
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hitherto formed the basis of our 
approach to economic planning. 
There is a feeling, and quite rea- 
sonably, too, that the system of 
mixed economy has slackened 
rather than quickened the pro- 
gress of the country towards a 
socialist system. 

What it has created isa new 
class of exploiters, namely, the 
bureaucrats who hava. been 
sabotaging all our socialist mea- 
sures in close alliance with the 
Big Business and their henchmen. 
Over two decades of planning, 
we have perpetuated  class-rule 
and reduced the half-mythical, 
half-real common man to utter 
penury. ; 

In short, what obtains in 
India today is not ‘mixed eco- 
nomy” but a ‘muddled econo- 
my” and not ‘‘democratic plann- 
ing” but ‘‘power-elite planning”. 
The Fifth Plan, ifit is to be made 
a success, must reckon with these 
basic constraints in our economic 
system. 


Structural Changes 


Now let us examine the lines 
of development and the perspec- 
tive to be adopted during the 
Fifth Plan period. At the very 
outset, we have to introduce the 
much talked of structural and 
technological reforms in the agri- 
cultural sector. The salient cons- 
tituent of these reforms is the 
rapid introduction of land re- 
forms so that the slogan “land 
to the tiller” is realised in prac- 
tice, at least now. 

AU structural changes in the 
farm sector, including the aboli- 
tion of intermediaries and distri- 
bution of surplus land, should be 
completed even before the com- 
mencement of the Plan. This is 
essential since the introduction 
of technological changes on a 
wider scale, on which depends 
the stability in agricultural pro- 
duction, can be possible only at 
that stage. Otherwise, the so- 
called ‘green revolution” will 
remain confined to a class of rich 
farmers as of today, whereas the 
small farmers who far outnumber 
the kulaks in India, will be de- 
nied the institutional facilities 
like credit and marketing. 

In the industrial sector, more 
fundamental and far-reaching 


reforms are called for. The In- 
dustrial Policy Resolution of 
1970, which is the third in the 
series since Independence, must 
be completely recast in order to 
make it really effective in curbing 
the growth of monopolies and 
prevent the concentration of eco- 
nomic power. The industrial 
licensing policy should be tho- 
roughly re-examined in the 
Wider perspective of expanding 
the role of the public sector, and 
the progressive nationalisation of 
industries in the private sector. 
Along with the expansion of the 
public sector, measures to ensure 
the efficient management of pub- 
lic enterprises must also be de- 
vised. 

The concept of the “joint sec- 
tor”, if implemented as a matter 
of policy, is fraught with grave 
consequences. It will gradually 
erode the importance of the pub- 
lic sector relatively to that of the 

rivate sector. It will certainly 
oster private industrial mono- 
polies through the backdoor. 

All production schemes in the 
industrial sector must have their 
accent on quick-yielding and 
employment-oriented projects. 
Excess capacity, which is the rule 
rather than an exception in the 
industrial sector, must be fully 
utilised since it is a drain on our 
economy. Another basic aim of 
the industrial policy must be the 
elimination of regional dispari- 
ties in industrial development. 
The order of psiorities of indus- 
trial development schemes must 
reckon with this vital factor. 


Credit Institutions 


Moreover, there must be a 
consistent strengthening of our 
public credit institutions and a 
reorientation of their lending 
policies so as to divert more credit 
facilities to the public sector. 
There is urgent need to convert 
all loan capital into equity capi- 
tal, as recommended by the Dutt 
Committee on Industrial Licens- 
ing and Industrial Policy. 

It is high time that the 
Government gave‘ up the policy 
of vacillation in dealing with the 
worsening price situations. A 
policy of complacency on this 
score is really suicidal. The dis- 
cussions and decisions in regaid 
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to this problem have not yet re- 
vealed any cogent thinking on 
the part of the economic Minis- 
tries at the Centre. ~ 

The oft-noticed tendency to 
attribute the phenomenon of 
rising prices, especially. of agri- 
cultural commodities, including 
foodgrains, to seasonal pressures, 
fails to carry conviction. Why 
were these processes allowed to 
push up the prices when we al- 
ready have the Food Corporation 
of India to build up adequate 
buffer stocks to rough the situa- 
tion? Has it been due to the 
alliance established by the 
bureaucrats with the hoarders, 
blackmarketeers and profiteers? 


Resource Mobilisation 


Let the Planning Commission, 
in collaboration with the Union 
Government and the State 
Governments, evolve a suitable 
machinery to hold the price level 
within reasonable limits so that 
the price spiral is not allowed to 
erode the real income of the peo- 
ple at least in the Fifth Plan 
period. Orelse, the crisis that 
occurred during the Second Plan 
will repeat itself and more seve- 
rely. 

In the field of foreign trade, 
the country must make a funda- 
mental departure from the past 
by establishing closer trade ties 
with the socialist countries, 
particularly the Soviet Union, 
during the Fifth Plan period. 
The Indo-Soviet Treaty which has 
completed one year, is at hand to 
facilitate this. Such a change is 
urgently called for in order to get 
tid of imperialist domination and 
exploitation and infiltration of 
foreign monopoly capital. This 
policy brooks no delay. 

The pattern of resource mobil- 
isation to be adopted during the 
Fifth Plan period invites the spe- 
cial attention of our planners and 
policy-makers. There must be a 
“shift in emphasis from foreign aid 
to domestic resources. In order 
to raise more internal resources a 
series of measures have to be 
initiated—reorganisation of the 
tax structure and tax-collection 
machinery in order to prevent 
tax evasion and ensure proper 
tax assessment as well as prompt 
tax collection, steps to bring out 
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black money, enforcement of 
vigorous restrictions on conspi- 
cuous consumption and diversion 
of resources to the field of pro- 
duction, imposition of a tax on 
farm income, and so on. 

If there is any hesitation to 
initiate these measures, the 
objective of attaining “zero net 
aid position by 1978-79” as out- 
lined in the Planning Commis- 
sion’s approach paper, will be 
just a cry in the wilderness. 

Another vital step to be taken 
during the Fifth Plan period is 

organisation of our administ- 
rative system, not onlyto improve 
its efficiency but also to create 
a committed bureaucracy. As 
pointed out by the Santhanam 
Committee, the people are grad- 
ually losing faith in the Indian 
administrative system which is 
tooted in corruption and nepo- 
tism. The character of the state 
in India which is essentially 
feudal-capitalist, has been largely 
responsible in sabotaging all pro- 
gressive, socialist reforms. 

Even though, so much is heard 
now a days about anti-corruption 
laws and all that, it is very doubt- 
ful whether it at all touches the 
“higher-ups” in the administra- 


tion. This sentiment is clearly 
expressed by Gunnar Myrdal in 


„his Asian Drama. Unless our 


administrative and bureaucratic 
machinery is remoulded in tune 
with the times, the people will lose 
confidence in the efficacy of 
planning and socialism in redres- 
sing their grievances. 

Apart from these steps, the 
Fifth Plan must also attend to 
the following important measures 
as well: 

(a) Nationalisation of mono- 
poly houses and banks includ- 
ing foreign banks in the country. 

(b) A final decision to start 
new basic and heavy industries 
only in public sector; 

(c) The State take-over of the 
entire internal distribution machi- 
nery; 

(d) Active Government parti- 
cipation in the consumer goods 
sector; 

(e) All debt repayments 
should be tied to exports; 

J) Fixation of ceiling on 
land and urban property as an 
urgent step. 

(g) Amendment of the Con- 
stitution to take away the right 
to property from the Fundament- 
al Rights Chapter. 
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Modernization ` 
Ideal: ` ae 
Meaning, ~~ - ’ 
Indices, 
Models . 


V. I. PAVLOV ù i 


I first realized the need to write this article seven 
years ago when at the end of May 1965 I was in- 
vited to take part in a sad, but at once significant 
event—the first Jawaharlal Nehru memorial. 
Professor K. N. Raj offered an extremely interest- 
ing interpretation of the evolution ofthe ideas of 
socialism over the last hundred and fifty years. This 
interpretation could be accepted had it not counter- 
posed Nehru’s ideals, presented by Professor Raj, 
as synthetic and based on humane principles, to the 
conceptions of scientific socialism which my Indian 
colleague interpreted as in the main representing 
recommendations for changing the state machinery, 
that is, for transforming the organs of social coer- 


z`cion by coercion. : 


Reproaches of another order are to be found in 
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the book of Gunnar Myrdal who, more clearly than 
many others before him, expressed a viewpoint 
widely spread today in the radical wing of bour- 
geois political economy that the economic factors 
of development not only may not be, but ostensibly 
are not predominant when problems of moderniza- PA 
tion in countries of the Third World arein ques- 
tion. Myrdal and his followers advanced a new 
sociological conception of the reasons for the back- 
wardness of the states of the Third World, for the 
absence of adequate prograds ‘and for low living 
standards there. i 

According to this conception -allthe troubles of 
tbese countries and peoples are due mainly to the 
domination of archaic, absolutely outdated social, 
institutions and outlooks which permeate the whole 
system of social, economic and spiritual life. 

He holds the opinion that of decisive importance 
for successful technical and economic development 
or the modernization of life, as it is now called, is a 
radical alteration of the backward, inefficient socio- 7 
political institutions. Progress can be brought about 
only by taking certain steps towards liquidating the 
antiquated views and outlooks prevailing in the psy- 
chology and spiritual life of the people simultane- 7 
ously and parallel with technical-economic moderni- 
zation. 

Myrdal’s appeals to eliminate the traditional ins- 
titutions as the main obstacle to progress would be 
more convincing and constructive if he exposed į 
their functional mechanism. The secret of the stab- 
ility of traditional institutions lies not so much in 
the soundness of subjective notions and “approa- 
ches”, and not even in the unquestionably impor- 
tant role of mass social psychology, as in the fact that 
these institutions continue to discharge a number of we 
important social functions, since a new functional” 
mechanism has not yet taken shape or acquired the 
necessary prestige. Thus, most traditional institu- 
tions still fulfil such a significant function as the re- ; 
distribution of the product, mainly of agriculture 4 
and the handicraft industry. 

The traditional and still tenacious systems of re- 
distributing the product differ in size (kin, tribe, 
large undivided family, the Indian system of inter- 
relationship between land owners, artisans, servants 
and officials, the agrarian commune itself, castes, 
religious-communal organizations, associations of 
countrymen, etc). The principles of redistribution 
also differ, ranging from remuneration for certain 
labour or social services to philanthropic deductions 
and gifts to a privileged person in the given group. 
The size of the recompense is usually determined by 
the person’s status in the social hierarchy of the 
group which for this reason serves as the basic unit— 
the vehicle of socio-class inequality on a national 
scale—although added to this traditional inequality 
in any country of South Asia, are the class distinc- 
tions engendered by capitalism. 

The impression is created that the influence of 
economic stimuli, characteristic of capitalism, so ” 
to say, dies away in such a traditionally organized 
environment. That is why the appeal of P.C. Maha- 
lonobis, one of the most prominent ideologists of 
state regulation in India, is understandable. “Attacks 
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against the authoritarian structure of social institu- 
tions which maintain inequality, social inertness and 
the ritual-religious practice, devoid of spiritual value, 
should be uncompromising.” i 

But the difficulty is that any social order, which 
has destroyed the traditional structure with its 
patronage system of redistribution of the product, 
must, the very next day, offer, and not only offer, 
but establish its own system of redistribution and 
bring about its actual recognition, make it impera- 
tive and obligatory for all. And it should be borne 
in mind that failures in the course of this replace- 
ment will be felt most acutely by the have-nots of 
the traditional structure, for they have no stocks of 
food or other material values to enable them: to 
“survive” the transitional period until they start en- 
joying the fruits of socio-economic and technical 
reconstruction. That is why it is not surprising that 
the poorest sections of the population, especially in 
the countryside, respond with distrust and appre- 
hension to appeals for a destruction of this system 
of social relations which for centuries for all that en- 
sured their existence though, asa rule, at the mar- 
gin of physical minimum. Only when a reform 
programme advances to the forefront a new system 
of labour remuneration, absolutely clear to the pea- 
sant, artisan or tradesman, a system which compen- 
sates not only the elimination ‘of the traditional 
system but seems more advantageous to them,’ is it 
acceptable as a whole. But if the traditional system 
1s no longer efficient and does not ensure the physi- 
cal minimum of subsistence and if a new system re- 
placing the old one has not yet been set up, the poor 
strata of the population may spontaneously rise to 
express their social protest in most desperate forms. 

Part and parcel of the traditional ideologies in 
India was the regulation of consumer demand and 
at the same time the very mode of life of Indians 
belonging to various social strata. Priority in the 
system of regulation was given to deductions meant 
to support the exponents and spokesmen of various 
religions—Hindu, Islamic and others. This rendered 
thom socially still more conservative and particularly 
more devoted to the traditional institutions. 

In the new historical conditions when the most 
acute social conflicts are evoked by capitalist rela- 
tions, the traditional religious consciousness often 
serves as the basis for a conservative, religious-com- 
munal reaction to new phenomena and processes. 
At the same time no narrow class ideology—and 
bourgeois nationalism in a more or less “pure” form 
is no exception—has been able to replace the reli- 
gious world outlook as the “working” day-to-day 
ideology of the majority of the population. We 
hold that in these conditions the emergence of Gan- 
dhism as an ideology, which laid claim to national 
perception and recognition, was quite logical. 

It must be stated that the theory and practice of 
Indian planning, especially the declarative part, con- 
tained numerous elements of social compromise (with 
obvious preference for the propertied classes). In 
conditions of aggravating class contradictions this 
programme received ever less support from the broad 
masses, this bocoming one of the reasons for the 
crisis in the ruling party. Yetit is hard to predict 
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confidently when will the ideology of social compro- 


' mise and conciliation give room as predominant, to 


a clear-cut class ideology. In the final analysis, this 
depends on the rate, scope and acuteness of the 
socio-economic changes. ; 

The problem of evaluating such changes arises. 

Indeed it is absolutely necessary to feed, dress and 
educate every individual and the nation asa whole. 
But thought should be given to the question: for the 
sake of what? The much-vaunted per capita income 
criterion of the West dooms the Afro-Asian peoples 
to swallow the dust of the wagon of world progress 
for decades. K. Marx and F. Engels never reduced 
the problem of the backwardness of the East to a 
comparison with the West in the sphere of material 
production. In their view the main indicator of 
backwardness was the stagnation of social structure. * 
Indeed, the traditional institution of agrarian com- 
mune emanated a pencil of heterogeneous and 
diversely beamed impulses with a similar conserva- 
tional effect. Some of them formed a historically 
concrete personality deprived of creative potential, 
and other ascendent ones supported the macro-org- 
anism—“‘eastern despotism”. 
_ Tf we translate their idea from the poetic language 
in which it is expressed to a formalized conception 
of modern sociology, we get the model of a two-part 
social structure of organization in which the aggre- 
gate of uniform microstructures (agrarian communes) 
comes out as a unity of elements on which the 
macrosystem (eastern despotism) is based. The 
mechanism of this organization functions through a 
system of social division of labour both within each 
microstructure (Paa olvan Dand eaii indus 
try) and on the scale of the macrostructure (through 
the abolition and redistribution of the rent-tax). The 
economic and social balance of this system engender- 
ed stagnation which was expressed in the historical 
lack of initiative of human mind, its traditionalism, 
submissiveness and superstition. 

Such reproaches addressed to Marxism are some- 
times due to a simplified, mechanical interpretation 
of the Marxist dialectical method, when the proposi- 
tion on the transformation of quantitative accumu- 
lations into qualitative accumulations is taken sepa- 
rately without stressing that this transformation 
represents a revolutionary leap, a socio-politico- 
ideological explosion, prepared and directed by the 
will of the classes, parties and their leaders. These 
explosions mature and tako place as a result of and 
in the course of profound.deformations of tradi- 
tional socio-economic systems, their political super- 
structures and the corresponding ideology. The 
following brilljant formula of Karl Marx shows how 
far he was from creeping evolutionism: “The first 
and most important of the inherent qualities of 
matter is motion, nat only mechanical and mathema- 
tical movement, but still more impulse, vital life-spi- 
rit, tension, orto use Jacob Bohme’s expression, the 
throes (Qual) of matter.” (The Holy Family). These 
attributes of motion are most clearly revealed in its 
highest and most complicated form—progress of 
society. 

Indeed, the historical process demands purpose- 
fulness, and tension of vital forces.and on many an 
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occasion throes and sacrifices on the part of those 
who participate In the process and carry it 
out. 

The ability of a given society to engage in crea- 
tive historical actions is nota god-sent gift, but a 
potential accumulated by the labour, intellectual and 
political activities of the masses and individuals, 
their ability to seek new solutions and enter into 
conflict with moribund institutions and notions. 
Marx, Engels and later Lenin strongly condemned 
the absence or lack of such features ina given society 
or its representatives, particularly the thinking elite. 
The German and Russian national environments were 
‘subjected to strongest criticism. But sarcastic re- 
marks were also made concerning the exponents of 

` stagnation in other national societies. 

Of course every society needs a system of social 
norms of rights and morality and corresponding 
superstructural institutions to regulate and adjust 
mutual relations between its members, microelements 
(family, commune, caste), between the production 
units and macroformations (state, nation, the 
national economy as a whole). In inert (rather slow 
in evolution) societies this mechanism (its ideological 
and institutional parts) acquires in the eyes of the 
people the attributes of perpetuity, perfection, sanc- 
tification by divine mind and wil]. Such an attitude 
on the part of society towards its institutions and 
moral-juridical norms imparts to both of them addi- 
tional independence. This leads some historians to 
insist on the self-prevalent nature of the institutional- 
juridical complex in the East. 

The development of capitalism already upset the 
regulating functions of this complex which in differ- 
ent countries in differing degrees failed to adopt 
itself to the new requirements of social regulation. 
Eclectical institutional-legal superstructures combin- 
ing remnants of the former complex and some ele- 
ments of a new bourgeois mechanism began to 
emerge. Objectively speaking, such a combination 
reflected the transitional, diversified character of the 
socio-economic structure. 

The possibility of mutually fruitful coexistence of 
certain traditional institutions and of modern pro- 
duction has long since been discussed in Marxist lit- 
erature. Corresponding changes in the social struc- 
ture were advanced as an indispensable condition for 
such coexistence. We can, for instance, find such an 
approach to the matter in Engels’s letter of June 18, 
1892, to N. F. Danielson, in which he asserted that 
large-scale industry would kill the commune in 
Russia, if only some other great changes which would 
help to preserve the commune did not occur. The 
point is, Engels wrote, would such a change take 
place in Russjan public opinion in time to make it 
possible to develop modern industry and modern 
agriculture while preserving the commune and at the 
same time to change it in such a way that it would 
become a suitable and convenient instrument for 
organizing modern production and transforming it 
from capitalist into socialist production? 

The above-mentioned letter deals with the situa- 
tion in Russia at the end of the nineteenth cen 
when, (as seen from Engels’s further reasoning) suc 
a possibility concerning the commune had been mis- 
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sed. At the same time it is obvious that Engels in 
general recognized the usefulness of interaction of 
pre-capitalist and contemporary forms of production 


and social organization in the course of socialist! 


transformation of both. Marxism does not by any 
means limit itself to the recommendation to destroy 
traditional instjtutions through industrialization or 
other indirect or direct means, but even envisages the 
possibility of using them as a suitable means for 
organizing modern production. 

If there is no compensation for the traditional 
institutions destroyed, this leads to market, anarchy 
spreading to the sphere of semi-natural relations 
which are regulated by the archaic system of redis- 
tribution. The point is that the volume and variety 
of commodities in the home market is to a great ex- 
tent determined by the soundness of the traditional 
institutions which claim the right to strictly control 
the distribution and application of the means of pro- 
duction (land and water) and the implements of lab- 
our. At the same time, as Lenin pointed out, the 
internal market develops “not so much on account 
of articles of consumption as on account of means 
of production” (Collected Works, Vol 3, p 54). That 
is why the liquidation of the traditional institutions 
leads to profound qualitative changes in market 
demand and, in the final event, in the national sys- 
tem of social division of labour. As we see, the 
Marxist approach is very far from the super-revolu- 
tionary slogan of immediate destruction of the tradi- 
tional institutions through administrative coercion. 
The matter is much more complicated, especially if 
taken from a creative angle. 

When speaking of the under-developed, semi- 
capitalist countries striving to do away with the fet- 
ters of centuries-old backwardness it is instructive, 
I think, to recall the following principled tenet of 
Lenin: “If ‘we’ are successfully to solve the pro- 
blem of our immediate transition to socialism, we 
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must understand what intermediary paths, methods, NY Ke 


means and instruments are required for the transition 
from pre-capitalist relations to socialism.” (Italics 
ours, Selected Works, Vol 3, p 606) 

The statement quoted below shows how fully 
Lenin realized the complexity of modernizing a 
backward country: “An enormous step forward 
must be taken in developing the productive forces; 
it is necessary to overcome the resistance (frequently 
passive, which is particularly stubborn and particul- 
arly difficult to overcome) of numerous survivals of 
small-scale production; it is necessary to overcome 
the enormous force of habit and conservatism which 
are connected with these survivals.” (Selected Works, 
Vol 3, p 231) 

These and other ideas of Lenin form part of the 
treasure-trove of experience of socialist industrializa- 
tion in its complexity and completeness. The Soviet 
experience of industrialization, of creating a national 
economy, of transforming small and weak enterprises, 
especially in the initial stage of development, in the 
decade of the New Economic Policy (1920-1930), aim- 
ed at effecting a transition from diversified economy 
to socialist economy, in the main forestalled what 
many of the young national states of Asia and Africa 
are striving to do today. 
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Share-Cropping 
and 
Farm 


Innovations 


KALYAN DUTT 


E article on “Sharecropping 
and Farm Innovations” 
(Mainstream, July 22, 1972) by 
Sri Nirmal Kanti Saha throws 
light on some significant feat- 
ures Of the agrarian economy 
of West Bengal], 

The survey of 3635 households 
of 27 villages in six districts was 
conducted to obtain information 
on the extent of adoption of 
modern practices by different 
types of peasantry. The findings 
of the survey have led the author 
to doubt whether sharecropping 
per seis an obstacle in the way 
offarm innovations. His findings 


are: 
(1) The adoption index (the 


The author is Reader in Economics, 
Jadavpur University. 
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proportion of households using 
chemical fertilisers) is the lowest 
among those who are entirely 
share croppers but highest among 
those who are “cultivating owners 
mainly and share-croppers 
partly”. “Contrary to expecta- 
tions,” the author writes, ‘<adop- 
tion index of the category, ‘culti- 
vating owners entirely’, came 
fourth in order of merit.” 

According to the survey, the 
proportion of innovators is higher 
among households having mixed 
tenure (partly owner, partly 
tenant) than among those who 
are entirely owner operators or 
among those who are entirely 
share c1oppers, 

(2) The order in which diff- 
erent categories of tenure holders 
stand with respect to the use of 
chemical fertilisers is in full 
agreement with the order in 
which the proportion of farmers 
having agriculture as their main 
occupation is distributed among 
the categories. The higher the 
proportion of households -having 
agriculture as their main occupa- 
tion in a particular category, the 
greater is the proportion of house 
holds using chemical fertiliser. 

The author explains the 
results of the survey thus: “It is 
not merely the right on land 
that is important for adoption of 
improved practices, but the extent 
to which the farmer depends on 
agriculture as his means of liveli- 
hood, has definitely a bearing on 
his adoption behaviour.” 

Sti Saha is entirely tightin his 


‘observation that sharecropping 


per se is not a hindrance to 
adoption of improved farm 
practices. But when he refers to 
specialisation jn agriculture as a 
cause of farm innovation, he 
seems to confuse cause and effect. 

It would be more meaningful 
to say that the extent of depen- 
dence on agriculture and the rate 
of adoption of improved practices 
are joint effects of some other 
factors than that they are causal- 
ly related. In the present article, 
we shall offer a hypothesis on 
these other factors. 

Agriculture may be taken up 
either asa means of livelihood 
or as a profit-earning enterprise. 
When a household has no land 
and very little capital, it can earn 


Table 1 





Asset group % Of cultiva- 
tors haying cash 
from sale of 


crops and fod- 
der 


Less than Rs 500 41.9 
Rs 500 — 1000 44.6 
Rs 1000 — 2,500 56.8 
Rs 2,500 — 5,000 10.7 


Rs  5,000—10,000 81.5 
Rs 10,000—20,000 89.7 
Rs 20,000 andabave 94.2 
TOTAL 68.4 


——— 
SourcE: All India Rural Debt 


and Investment Sur- 
vey 1961-62; Reserve 
Bank of India. 
\ 
its living either by working as agri- 
cultural labourer or as a tenant 
leasing inland. Such a tenant can- 
not possibly ‘take on lease a hold- 
ing of an optimum size, because, 
lacking in capital, he cannot pro- 
fitably cultivate holdings of big 
size. 

The small amount of land that 
he car lease in does not provide 
him fully with means of liveli- 
hood and he has to depend on 
other occupations (selling labour 
power). Thus, households which 
areentirely share croppers take 
up agriculture as a means of 
livelihood and they have no 








Table 2 
Asset group % of cultiva- 
tors having 
cash from mis- 
cellaneous acti- 
vities (selling 
milk, eggs, 
etc.) 
Less than Rs 500 23.0 
Rs 500 — 1,000 24.2 
Rs 1,000 — 2,500 28.4 
Rs 2,500 — 5,000 33.1 
Rs 5,000 — 10,000 35.9 
Rs 10,000 — 20,000 37.6 
Rs 20,000 and above ' 31.8 





Source: Ibid, Reserve Bank of 
India. 
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éntrepreneural’ capabilities and 
motivations. 


The households whose hold-. 


ings consist entirely of owned 
land, may belong to either of the 
two groups we have distinguished. 
Some of them, lacking in capital 
and motivations, may take up 
cultivation as a means of living; 
and others, more favourably 
endowed with capital, skill and 
tisk bearing abilities, may con- 
duct farming on business lines, 
aiming at maximum profits. 


More often than not, this, 


latter category will seek to 
enlarge their holdings to make 
fuller use of their capital resour- 
ces, Hence they will lease ın land 
from those households which are 
less fortunately placed with 
regard to capital, labour and 
skill. These peasant entrepre- 
neurs will lease in, instead of 
buying land, because there is a 
ceiling on land owned but none 
on land leased in. 

Households which do not 
have entrepreneural f motivations, 
which lack capital labour and 
skill, will not seek to increase 
their operational holdings beyond 
what they already own. It is not 
surprising that this group does not 
adopt improved farm practices. 

But the inadequacy of their 
farm income and also the uncer- 
tainty attended with the vagaries 
of nature. (to which peasant 
entrepreneurs are less exposed 
because of their capital endow- 
ment and improved practices) 
compel this group to look for 
sources of income other than 
agriculture. 

Hence it is capital endowment 
and entrepreneural motivations 
which explains three things: exis- 
tence of mixed holdings (partly 
owned and partly leased in), the 
rate of adoption of improved 
practices, and specialisation in 
agriculture. The three pheno- 
mena are coeffects of capital 
endowment and entrepreneural 
motivations. They are not causal- 
ly related as Sri Saha sug- 
gests. 

The distinctive mark of a 
peasent entrepreneur is sale 
orientation. He produces for the 
market, not for his own consum- 
ption. A Reserve Bank of India 
study, reveals that sale orientation 
is higher among peasants who 
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Table 3 


% Of cultivators earning cash from 





Asset group Industry Wages and salaries 
Less than Rs 500 7.3 ‘90.7 
Rs 500 — 1,000 9.1 84.2 
Rs 1,000 — 2,500 9.5 72.0 
Rs 2,500 — 5,000 8.8 54.9 
Rs 5,000 — 10,000 7.4 35.3 
Rs 10,000 — 20,000 5.2 21.4 
Rs 20,000 and above 5.4 13.4 


A E, EA 


Source: Ibid; Reserve Bank of India. 








Table 4 
Number of holdings (000) in West Bengal 
Size of Entirely Entirely ' Partly owned 
operational owned leased in and partly 
holding (acres) leased in 
0.00 — 0,49 310 29 26 
0.50 — 0.99 217 21 34 
1.00 — 2.49 615 34 194 
2.50 — 4,99 573 117 282 
5.00 — 7.49 283 31 135 
7.50 — 9,99 107 5 41 
10.00 — 12.49 73 1 28 
12.50 — 14.99 41 0 9 
15.00 — 19.99 28 1 5 
20.00 — 24.99 21 0 3 
25.00 — 29.99 7 0 1 
30.00 — 49.99 6 0 0 
50.00 and above 0 0 0 
TOTAL 2,279 239 758 
Average size of 
holding (acres) 3.76 2.19 4.10 


en SSE, 


own large assets. The Table 1 is 
an evidence, 

Another mark of peasant 
entrepreneurship is diversification 
of farm products. Subsistence 
farmers will concentrate on pro- 
duction of cereals for own con- 
sumption, whereas entrepreneurs 
will combine cereal production 
with other activities like poultry 
and dairy whose products can be 
sold at good profit. Table 2 
shows that larger the asset group, 
the greater is the diversification 
of products. 

he same study of the Reserve 
Bank of India reveals that the 
extent of specialisation in agri- 
culture increases with the increase 
in the size of assets. Table 3 shows 
that percentage of cultivators earn- 
ing cash from industry or from 
service in non-agricultural occu- 
pations is much less in higher 
than in lower asset groups. 


These tablse almost conclu- 
sively prove that sale-orientation 
and specialisation in agriculture 
are correlated with the size of 
assets. Now we have to find out 
whether the size of assets varies 
significantly between different 
tenurial groups. The National 
Sample Survey gives a classifica- 
tion of owner operators, pure 
tenants and mixed types (owner- 
cum-tenants) according to the 
size of operational holdings. 
Table 4 is based on National 
Sample Survey, 17th round, 
1961-62. 

Table 4 reveals the following 
features: ‘ 

(I) Households which are 
entirely tenants from the poorest 
strata having only 2.19 acres per 
household. i 

(2) The average size of mixed 


(Continued on page 29) 
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- Science and 

Culture in 
Bengal 

before | 
Advent of | 
British 

Imperialism 


ASHIT CHAKRABORTY 


Fee understanding the level, trend and develop- 
ment of science ard scientific ideas in pre-British 
Bengal the class composition of Bengali society 
should be analysed. : 

Though feudalism could not completely develop 
in India in general, and Bengal in partioular, some 
characteristics of developed feudalism were already 
there. We can say that the middle stage of feuda- 
lism developed to its final shape in the period bet- 
ween the tenth and the thirteenth centuries. During 
this period, the upper classes, the Brahmins and 
other feudals established their rule firmly. And the 
employees of state feudalism, mostly the Kayas- 
thas, also flourished. In short, feudalism consoli- 
dated the class positions by consolidating the caste 
positions. In the lower classes, guilds evolved more 
and more into subcastes. 

The Muslim rulers from the beginning of the 
Shahs to the Mughals and Nababs did not under- 
mine this class-caste stranglehold. The Brahmin 
feudals of North Bengal and East Bengal, though 
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weakened a bit, againcame back with renewed vigour. 
And all of them, including the Kayasthas, served 
with gusto the bureaucratic state feudalism of the 
Muslims. During the end of the Mughal rule, the 
middle class, that is, a class of mercantile bourgeoi- 
sie, developed inthe main cities of India. Many 
of them were from the desert areas of Rajasthan, 
Punjab and Haryana, the forerunners of the Birlas, 
Singhanias, Agarwalas, etc. Along with them an 
artisan class also developed. The Sahas, Subarna- 
baniks of Bengal, were also coming up. They were 
a class holding a position between the mercantile 
bourgeoisie and artisans. The feudals and bureau- 
crats of Bengal were having close connection with 
West Indian bourgeoisie. The feudal culture of 
Bengal was an expression of allthis class composi- 
tion and class struggle. The dominant philosophy 
was that of the Brahmin feudals and other high caste 
bureaucrats. 

In order to stabilise the class composition and 
minimise class struggle, the feudals and higher caste 
bureaucrats gave impetus to philosophical and edu- 
cational system which would consolidate the caste 
system and consequently feudalism. Bengal’s neolo- 
gic Nabya Nyaya and Nabyasmriti (neo-jurispru- 
dence) are expressions of this feudal class philo- 
sophy. And the early Muslim rulers, the famous 
Shahs, always supported their subordinate Hindu 
feudals and bureaucrats’ class philosophy as they 
were mobilising the colonisation of the waterlogged 
parts of Bengal and were consolidating their despo- 
tic state machinery in competition with other feu- 
dals of North India. That is why they also supp orted 
the movement of a literature in Bengali. The neolo- 
gicians have often expressed their thanks to the 
Muslim rulers for their active political and financial 
support. A writer of that period states: 

“This book was written in the Baisakh of 1416 
Saka (April 1494) in the city of Nabadwip, the 
shelter and refuge of august men—when Majlish Bar- 
lak, a person born ofthe essence of all virtues, a 
shadow of truth in the age of Kali, like Rama on 
earth, the first secretary to the great ruler of this 
Gaur (vast like the earth) was bearing all the 
‘Yogakshema’ of successful intellects.” (Yogakshe- 
ma’s modern equivalent is a fellowship.) 

A traditional historian of Indian logic Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Satish Chandra Vidyabhusan calls 
the age of neologic also a Neo-Brahmanic age 
(900 AD—1920 AD. 

He writes: “In the past we have seen how Jainism 
and Buddhism exercised, for several centuries, a 
potent influence on the system of philosophy and 
culture of Brahmanas. In the Deccan, the decline 
of Buddhism commenced in the seventh century AD, 
while in North India the Buddhist became al- 
most extinct by 1200 AD. The Brahmanas who sur- 
vived them, organized their society on a secure basis. 
They took back into their folds some of their mem- 
bers who had embraced Buddhism or Jainism, but 
there arose the necessity of making strict rules for 
the maintenance of the integrity of their society and 
for the prevention of new admissions into it. It was 
at this period that different Brahmanic legislators of 
different provinces composed treatises imposing laws, 
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restrictions, and injunctions upon people of their pro- 
vince suited to their new local conditions.” Thus, 
there grew a number of different schools of thought. 
The traditional historians maintain that this social 
exclusiveness was due to the advent of the Moham- 
medans in India. But the real cause of this consoli- 
_dation of the caste-class system is feudalism. 

This emergence of castes in the feudal system was 
explained by K. Damodaran: “Under slavery, 
there were only varnas, and no castes. But with the 
emergence of feudalism; only the Brahmin varna 
continued as caste. 

“The other varnas lost much of their economic 
Significance as special class entities. Instead, within 
the village community various castes and subcastes 
appeared, each representing a definite trade or occu- 
pation. 

‘Castes emerged, again, not only inside the old 
varnas, but also outside them. Howdid it happen? 
Side by side with the ancient slave owning states, 
innumerable tribes had continued to exist down the 
centuries, maintaining their separate entities as defi- 
nite occupational groups. Some tribes were mainly 
agriculturists, some hunters, others cattle breeders, 
still others fishermen, and soon. There were also 
tribes which had developed into artisan groups such 
as masons, turners, basketmakers and locksmiths. 
Each specialised in its own work, had its own reli- 
gion, cults and internal organisation, with endoga- 
mous ties of kinship. It was under feudalism that 
these tribes, too, hardened into castes. 

“The caste system was, in fact, an ossified from 
of the primitive social division of labour. Under the 
new dispensation, it was impossible for any person 
to change his hereditary profession or the conditions 
of life assigned by the customs and conventions of 
the past. 

“The mutually exclusive socio-economic groups of 
people organised into castes, fulfilled a definite role 
in productive activity on the basis of immutable 
social divisions of labour in such a way that the 
surplus labour of the primary producer who belong- 
edto the lower castes could be exploited by those 
belonging to the upper castes. N 

«The feudal elite now felt themselves superior. 
The primary producers, all those living upon physi- 
cal labour were treated as untouchables and inferior. 
The aristocracy and the elite prided themselves be- 
cause they did not labour. Others exalted mental 
and intellectual labour. ; i 

«All the dominant rulers’. ideologies were built 
and strengthened to divert the people’s attention 
from the social and economic causes of human suff- 
ering and inequalities, and inculcated in them passi- 
vity and meek resignation of their fate.. Caste dis- 
crimination was considered as divinely ordained.” 

The neosmriti enjoined and instructed the peo- 
ple in the “law of karma” and fled up the elites’ 
hours of leisure with unproductive labour of rituals. 
The Daibhaga laws were a guide to rationalisation 
of the contradictory property rights of the late 
feudalism—its main aim was to keep the property 
rights within the ruling class, minimise serious Con- 
flicts within the ruling class due to the feuds genera- 
ted by conflicting claims and to exclude the non- 
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propertied classes from enjoying feudal property. 
We shall see later that causes of feuds were rampant 
and the feuds themselves were bitter, caustic and 
often led to bloodshed. Comparing Daibhaga with 
Mitakshara it will be also found that individual 
property rights were much more defended in 
Daibhaga. On the other hand, Mitakshara defended 
feudal kin-based property rights. We suspect that 
Daibhaga thus represented a more progressive “pro- 
duction system and production relation”, and indica- 
tes to a nascent bourgeois property relationship. 
Later, with the establishment of British law and 
order these feuds gave rise to innumerable litigations 
in the feudal nobility of Bengal, thus supporting a 
large number of Bengali pleaders and advocates 
who again themselves came from the feudal nobility 
class. 7 i 

However, this ruling class ideology did not 
flourish unchallenged. With the rise of the artisans - 
and a nascent bourgeoisie, there arose a number of 
heretical ideologies which fought against casteism. 
Objectively these heretical ideologies were against 
feudalism. Such were the heresies of the Vaishnavas, 
such were the religious movements of the artisan 
classes and rich peasants who refused the mediator- 
ship of the Brahmin pricsts in their rituals and who 
also claimed themselves related to higher castes. The 

lower propertyless classes propounded more com- ' 
munistic heresies. Many of them are not recorded 

and many of them lost their identity in the more 

dominant ideologies of the artisans and traders. 

We shall now come to an explanation of the 
rise of the neologic in Bongal. Apparently neologic 
seems to be more a philosophy of realism than the 
subjective idealism of the Buddhists and Jains which 
had the dangerous tendency to be a credo to the pro- 
pertiless. Thus could be combated with the realism 
of the Mimamsa Nyaya and Vaishesika schools. On 
the other hand with the help of these disciplines, 
law of Karma could be confirmed and exemplified 
by the law of causality in the real temporal world. 
Moreover by stressing more on the ideas of logic and 
logical reasoning and adopting the hypothesis of God 
as the prime cause of the universe, the scholars atten- 
tion could be diverted, from the solution of the real 
issues. 

The pitfalls, confusions of subjective idealism 
could lead to the negation of the enjoyment of this 
present world’s comforts. This could now be avoided. 
Secondly, after adopting many of the hypothesis of the 
caste divided society as self-ordained and axiomatic, 
it became now the duty of the ideologues to develop 
corollaries from them, which propagated with vigour 
and gusto in the people’s ming, would again streng- 
then the belief in these axioms themselves and would 
not induce any question of suspicion or doubt. 

D.N. Shastry notes: “The Upanishadic doctrine of 
Monism was steadily tending towards the idea of unre- 
ality of the universe. If the world is unreal, where is 
the scope for sacrifices and enjoyments resulting there- 
from in this and next life? It was, therefore, a sheer 
necessity for the Mimamsakas to combat the idcalism 
of the Upanishads. Implicit reality of the external 
world being ingrained in human nature, it would be 
enough if they formulated a realistic structure of 
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metaphysics which could appeal to the common 
man.” 

The Physics and logic of the Nyaya-Vaisheshika 
darshana also underpinned the medicinal sciences of 
medieval age and the discipline of Rasayana. The 
atomism of Vaisheshika and the logic were both 
important ingredients of this science. In it probably 
lay hidden a later development of Indian’ science. 
This could have been brought about by the nascent 
bourgeoisie which was developing in the Mughal days 
from its flourishing trading and artisan classes. A 
pan-Indian internal trade developed at this stago. 
External trade of Indian artifacts also flourished. 

It would, however, be difficult to correlate this 
stage of economic development with vigorous inter- 
ests in neologic. For this a complete mastery of 
neologic is necessary. But one thing is certain. 
Noologic was a vigorous and living school in the 
sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries. Innumerable 
legends about the neologicians, their conflicting 
schools, their debates, were famous in the popular 
mind. Many vocables in the present day Bengali 
language like nimitta, karma karya, karta, hetu, 
etc show also this influence of the discipline in the 
popular mind. ' 

At one time Bengal could boast of 4000 schools 
of neologic. Numerous disciples from South India 
and North India flocked to ‘the Nadia school of 
neologic. At a latter phase this schoo! gave rise to a 
periodical literature called patrikas, which dealt with 
one ortwo points of controversy. In present-day 
terms they may be called research papers. These 
patrikas were avidly copied and any new patrika 
composed found itself circulated throughout all the 
schools of Bengal within a short time. 

Such a widespread popularity of a discipline 
cannot be explained without a popular base, without 
a need from the corresponding objective conditions. 
What was this objective condition? Was it the rise 
of a nascent bourgeoisie or a flourishing group of 
traders and artisans? Many analogies and other voca- 
bles in neologic and an insistence on the instrument- 
al karmas, causes, direction and analysis of motion, 
etc may indicate to a vigour in.the artisan industry 
and the ocean-going and internal caravans. Could 
we speculate that had this nascent bourgeoisie been 
allowed to grow it would have built its own science 
and technology on the reasoning system and metho- 
dology of the neologicians? In Europe we saw that 
the bourgeoisie needed the logic and philosophy of 
the medieval Christian scholasticism for the under- 
pinning of its own science and technology. 


When British imperialism came, it first destroy-' 


ed the foreign trade of India. Then it hampered the 
internal trade of India and its artisan industry by 
gross and brutal intervention. On the other hand, it 
restored and strengthened feudal relations. 

Now let us find out what the educational struc- 
ture of the ruling class was just before the British 
came. The elites with land were learning Persian 
and Urdu to prepare themselves as good bureaucrats 
of the Mughals and Nababs. Brahmins and Kayasthas 
were foremost in it. Then the Brahmin priests were 
studying neo-jurisprudence and neologic. Some were 
also studying astrology, astronomy and medicine. 
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The advent of the Mughals was not an absolu- 
tely unmitigated evil without any redeeming feature 
as many Hindu chauvinist historians would have liked 
to prove. The Mughals, in collaboration with mercan- 
tile feudalism of Jaipur and Marwar, established a 
bureaucratic absolute feudal state whose main duty 
was to organise both the internal and external trade 
of India. The rising trading class of India, therefore, 
supported it wholeheartedly. It was also supported 
by smaller feudals in Bengal who were a gain being 
persecuted by the bigger feudals. There big feudals 
(the Bara Bhuians) were engaged in an endless in- 
ternecine war. 

Therefore, the Mughals found a ready group of 
collaborators from among the Brahmin small feudals, 
Kayastha bureaucrats and other trading classes like 
the Subarnabaniks and Gandhabaniks. They were 
also rewarded lavishly, Often what they obtained in 
trading they could transfer on land. Entire zamin- 
daries were thus bought by the traders. A new ele- 
ment of the nobility were thus non-Bengali—such 
are the Maharajas of Burdwan, the Seths of Chander- 
nagore. The ancestor of Maharaja Krishna Chandra 
of Nadia became a part of this landed! aristocracy 
by collaborating with Raja Man Singh, the Rajput 
general of Akbar. In the war between the Mughals 
and Pratapaditya he worked as a guide, leading the 
Mughal army through the intricate and dangerous 
marshes of South Bengal. 

Poet Bharat Chandra’s duty in his Annada Man- 
gal was to guild the ignominous origin of the neo- 
feudal family of Krishna Chandra of Nadia, his 
patron, by creating a legend that the family really 
flourished due to the blessings of Goddess Annada. 

No wonder these neofeudals and the Kayasthas 
would now start studying Persian and Urdu with a 
zest and zeal unbecoming of orthodox Hindus. The 
hypocrisy in life that they acquired stood in good 
stead when they similarly opted for education in 
English later. 

Many Madrassas teaching Arabic, Persian and 
Arabic science also flourished at that time. The 
Muslim Qazis, nobleman, the Hindu feudals had 
also ideas of medieval Arabic science and the science 
of medieval Europe were not unknown to them. 
Euclid and Galen, Aristotle and Plato were studi- 
ed. The sciences connected with mercantilism and 
metal-money economy, astronomy, city building and 
architecture, chemistry and metallurgy again flouri- ` 
shed. The internal caravan and external maritime 
trade certainly gave a boost to these sciences. 

Observatories of Sawai Jai Singh were establish- 
ed in cities like Benaras, Delhi, Ujjain and Jaipur. 
These cities were well-known centres on the caravan 
routes for the trading bourgeoisie and artisans. 
Jaipur city was supposed to have been planned by a 
Bengali Brahmin, Vidyadhar Bhattacharya, an astro- 
nomer. Astronomy’and city planning were highly 
connected in the ancient and medieval period. This 
is testified by evidence from Greece. 

The Mughal elite had material interest in unify- 
ing India. AKbar’s policy was to be friendly with the 
Jesuits. The increasing vested interests of Mughals 
in theexternal trade led them to show this friendli- 
ness to the representatives of nations foraging the 
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seven seas. For internal consumption, the ruling 
elite even tried to build a universal religion and 
Akbar’s patronage to Hindu and Muslim scholar- 
ship both aimed at preserving and increasing the 
vested interests. A list of outstanding scholars 
of India, who were favoured with Royal grants 
were prepared in Aini Akbari in 1956. Of them, 
32 were Hindus. The scholars were classified into 
different categories. The first category included 
the names of Yogis and Sanyasis like Madhab Sara- 
swasti, Madhusudan; Narayan Asram, Harijay Suri 
(Jain), Nara simha, Paramanand and Aditya. In the 
second, there were only names of two people: Ram- 
bhadra and Chidrup. The third category contains 
the names of only Muslims. 

In the fourth category there were names of 15 
great logicians along with seven Muslims. Of them, 
Vidyanivas, Kashinath Bhattacharya, Bhagirath 
Bhattacharya were undoubtedly Bengalees. Vidhya- 


nivas, a Bengalee settled in Benaras, was highly . 


acclaimed as a great logician and scholar. 

The fifth group consisted of physicians and two 
Jain scholars. 

My intention here is to point out the fact that a 
discipline which had been honoured by the ruling 
class once, was neglected by the subsequent Hindu 
generation during the British period. It was a disci- 
pline so loved by the Brahmin intelligentsia that a 
certain Tarkabagish desired for himself the study 
and teaching of Nabyanyaya in succeeding births. 
He proudly proclaimed; “I do not desire salvation.” 
This certainly requires some explanation. 

British science in the eighteenth and the nine- 
teenth centuries had no need of it. Therefore Ward 
could not understand the subject. It was only a 
“system of wrangling and contention about terms”, 
for him. This comes from Ward who was a Hindu- 
phil. Cowelsaid, he “could not follow the intri- 
cacies of the argument” of Nabyanyaya. He first 
wrote; “They have undoubtedly elaborated a most 
refined system of logomachy. ... The teacher expa- 
tiates on those refinements of infinitesimal logic 
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which make a European’s brain dizzy to think of, 
but whose labyrinth a trained Nuddea student will 
thread with unfaltering precision. But that was only 
a misdirected zeal and the knowledge useless.” Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar was disgusted with it. Cowel 
reports: ‘The writer has heard Pundit Iswar 
Chandar Vidyasagar relate how he first conceived his 
disgust at the native nyaya, when asa student he 
once spent a week of hard labour to master some 
abstruse opinion, which day after day was clucidated 
and at length made clear by the teacher. When the 
class met the next day, the first thing they heard was 
‘now this view is only the Purbapaksha, we must now 
proceed to show that it is incorrect’.”’ 

With the first onslaught of the English, the influ- 
ence of these talented scholars was shattered into 
pieces. The riverine commerce and trade routes 
were clogged, so were clogged the drainage of excess 
water of Bengal’s land surface. Most of the neolo- 
gicians were not mterested in the profession of family 
priests. They had a contempt of the scholar for 
material benefits. They were still maintained by 
small feudals and a trading bourgeoisie through 
scholarships and pensions. So they could not tole- 
rate the first blow of the foreign invasion. 

Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharya writes in his book 
Bangalir Saswata Abadan—Bange Nabyan yaya 
Charcha: “When English like the great destroyer 
started anew system, the talented elite without the 
support of disciples and Yazmans lost their influence 
of hundreds of years like a dream. How terrible was 
the result of English rule upon the unflinching prac- 
tice of the shastras could be realised completely if 
you see with your own eyes the jackal hunted forests 
of Kumarhatta, the abode of all the principal 
Chatuspatis near the Ganges and the Bhattacharya- 
Kamalpur as well.... The Chatuspati of Keota has 
become a place of haunt of robber’s during the 
period of English rule.... Inthe family of Purai, 
the brother of Dubai, many logicians were born in 
the village of Ichapore. Today that village has been 
turned into an ordnance factory”. 





SHARE-CROPPING AND FARM INNOVATIONS 


holdings is larger than that 
of the entirely owned hold- 


The operational holding of the 


(Continued from page 25) 


fied as peasant entrepreneur and 


ings. 

(3) In the case of entirely 
owned holdings, those having ave- 
Tage size (3.76 acres) and more 
than average comprise 49 per 
cent of total holdings. In the 
case of mixed holdings, the cor- 
responding proportion is 66 per 
cent. This shows that cultivators 
who are partly owners and partly 
sharecroppers tend to operate 
larger units than owner operators. 
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entirely sharecroppers is the the other two groups (owner ope- 
smallest. _ rators and pure tenants) as sub- 
Thus, it appears that the  sistence farmers. 


group of owner-cum-tenant has 
the largest operatienal holding 
and presumably the largest asset 
as well. This group exhibits, as 
the Reserve Bank of India study 
shows, more  sale-orientation, 
more diversification, in produc- 
tion and greater specialisation in 
agriculture than any other group. 
Hence this group can be identi- 


If Sri Saha had classified the . 
households according to their 
farm size, he would have found 
that in the upper groups, the pro- 
portion of owner-cum-tenants was 
higher than the proportion of 
owner operators. Adoption in- 
dex and degree of specialisation 
in agriculture would also be 
higher in these groups. 
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Half-way 
Meeting 
of 
Nikusan 
and 
Kakusan 


RAJEEV SAXENA 


PRESDENT Nixon and Japanese 
Premier Kakuei Tanaka met 
this time not in Washington, but 
in Honolulu, that is, half-way 
between the USA and Japan, and 
not at the request of Tokyo but 
at the initiative of Washington. 
It is anindication that Japan’s 
economic strength is being trans- 
ferred by the Japanese Premier 
to the political field and the USA 
is forced to accept a devaluation 
of its bossdom in Asian affairs. 
At a time when President 
Nixon is seeking a renewed man- 
date from the electorate, his 
administration is worried that 
Uncle Sam’s rapidly’ deteriora- 
ting economic health may cost 
some valuable votes. Last year’s 
desperate steps, such as levy of 
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an import surcharge and suspen- 
sion of dollar-gold convertibility, 
caused bad blood among 
America’s close allies without 
bringing much relief to the US 
economy. There are no signs 
that the yawning US trade deficit 
is being substantially narrowed 
down. 

The situation is particularly 
desperate in relation to trade 
with Japan. Reports about the 
first four months of this year show 
that 50 per cent of the US trade 
deficit was incurred with Japan. 

Last year it touched a stag- 


gering 4,509 million dollar figure. , 


This year it is likely to reach 
3,900 million dollar figure unless 
some drastic steps are taken im- 
mediately. 

It seems that Nixon’s special 
emissary, Eberle, got nothing 
from his talks with the Japanese 
Trade Minister, Nakasone, last 
July. President Nixon has, there- 
fore, to rush himself to Honolulu. 

As a result of Honolulu talks, 
Tanaka has agreed to a scheme of 
emergency imports from the US 
up to the value of 1,110 million 
dollars. It includes 440 million 
dollars worth of fish, farm and 
forestry products, supply of air- 
craft for the Japanese commercial 
airlines over the next 18 months 
of a total value of 320 million 
dollars, and helicopters valued at 
20 million dollars; and 320 mil- 
lion dollars worth of enriched 
uranium for the Japanese atomic 
power companies. 

Even after these emergency 
purchases, however, the US trade 
deficit with Japan may still not 
be lower than 3,000 million dollars 
this year. It cannot give much 
comfort to the US. 

At Honolulu Nixon was 
actually seeking a drastic change 
in the pattern of trade so that the 
US could wipe out its deficit. But 
the two sidescould not formu- 
late any mutually acceptable pat- 
tern, though they announced 
agreement to correct the imba- 
lance ‘‘within a reasonable time”. 

None better than Tanaka can 
know that his predecessor, Sato 
was made to step down by the 
powerful Japanese monopoly 
houses just because he had accep- 
ted the American demand for the 
revaluation of the yen. Tanaka 
cannot afford to forget the fury 
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that he had to face when he 
agreed last year to “voluntary 
cuts” in textile exports to the 
US. Even then, if he has been 
entrusted with power, it is only 
because he has the reputation of 
being a tough negotiator. 

On the other hand, the Nixon 
Administration can also not afford 
to accept the so-called Honolulu 
agreement asa truce. It is under 
constant pressure from the US 
industry to wage a relentless 
economic war against Japan. As 
many as 200 protectionist bills 
are before the US Congress which 
seek more rigorous levies and 
other discreminatory steps against 
Japanese goods. 

This US-Japanese trade war 
isat the same time threatening 
to engulf the entire capitalist 
world. There are suggestions that 
the US should help Japan to ex- 
port more goods to the EEC 
countries which at present absorb 
merely 7 per cent of Japan’s total 
exports (the US shares 30 
per cent). The EEC countries 
are already getting ready to 
face any combined US-Japan on- 
slaught. 

In this situation an opening 
in China is being sought by the 
Japanese ruling circles. They 
were unhappy that the US was 
making a deal with China “be- 
hind the back of Japan’. The 
Honolulu talks show that Nixon 
has assured full coordination of 
the US-Japanese policies towards 
China. He could not have done 
anything else: the US can no 
longer dictate to Japan. 

The Chinese are already busy 
laying the red-carpet for Tanaka’s 
visit. They are anxious to win 
over Japan before the latter is 
allured into business by China’s 
enemy number one, the Soviet 
Union. At what price, it is 
yet to be seen. But it can safely 
be wagered that the Chinese may 
go far to accommodate Japanese 
monopoly interests for the sake 
of forging a Chinese-Japanese 
alliance, similar to the Chinese- 
US alliance, against the Soviet 
Union. 

That the Chinese are going to 
extricate the reactionary Japanese 
monopolist circles out of a crisis 
has already enraged the Leftist 
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Iqbal 
the | 
Humanist 


E. HABIBULLAH 
Maj-General (Retd) 


kie was born at Sialkot in 
1873 and died, not nearly old 
enough, in 1938. We cannot say 
if he was fortunate or we were 
unfortunate. Had he lived a 
little longer, it is certain we 
would have laid to rest the con- 
troversy whether he was or was 
not the “architect” of Pakistan. 

There is no arguing the fact 
that Iqbal did use the word 
“Pakistan”. But be it noted that 
it was devoid of the Baluchis, 
Sarhad (NWFP) or Bengal. At 
the most it could embrace Pun- 
jab, Kashmir and Sind which, 
then, seemed economically, to be 
a homogeneous administrative 
area, and where he felt there 
could be Muslim majority rule. 
It would be interesting to know 
where he ever uttered a word 
advocating a separate country 
called Pakistan. 

It is true that one can almost 
visibly see Iqbal change through 
his writing; but if he constantly 
followed any philosophy it was 
Sufi-ism. The very mysticism of 
this philosophy gave Iqbal a wide 
range of thought through which 
he could move. 
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There is also no doubt he was 
in his later middle age moved by 
the Russian revolution. If not 
so much by the revolution itself, 
on which a ferocious censure was 
clamped down by the British, 
certainly by the image and 
thought of Lenin with which he 
must have come in contact when 
he was in England. 

That was the hey-day of 
Liberalism which by its own logic 
was dissolving into socialism 
undoubtedly, Iqbal like Nehru 
and other Indians who came in 
contact with it, drank deeply of 
it, but by and large the leader- 
ship among the liberals shrank 
from the class of people who took 
on the mantle of labour leader- 
ship. 
For young Indians, Liberalism 
meant nationalism, home-rule. 
They themselves did come from 
exclusive enough classes not to 
worry too much about the toiler. 
The 1917 explosion in Russia, 
however, left none of these sensi- 
tive kindred untouched. 

Iqbal’s Pa too shows much 
influence of it at that time. His 
exhortation to the “poor of the 
world” to ‘‘shake up” the bad 
old world, and to burn that “field 
of wheat” which cannot feed the 
poor, is a classic example of re- 
volutionary, even proletarian 
poetry. Likewise he has written 
an excellent piece on Lenin him- 
self. 

Nevertheless he was appalled 
by the rapacity of the social re- 
lations of the West. Before he 
returned from England he wrote: 


O residents of the West; God's 
earth is not a shop, 

The gold you think to be genuine 
will now be of low value. 

Your Civilisation is going to im- 
molate itself with your own 
weapons. . 

The birds’ nest made on frail 


boughs must inevitably be 
insecure. 

He also felt bitter by their colour 
prejudices. 


He who maketh distinction of 


colour and blood perisheth 
inevitably. 

Be he nomadic Turk or pedigreed 
Arab 


-But Iqbal was also in line 
with the patriotic fervour sweep- 
ing his own country. His two 


immortal patriotic verses will live 
for ever among the people: 


Chishti ne jis zamin par paigham- 
e-hag sunaya 
Nanak ne jis chaman men wahadat 


ka geet gaya 

Tatariyon ne jis ko apna watan 
banaya 

Jisne Hijazion se  dasht-e-Arab 
chhuraya 


Mera watan wohi hai mera watan 
wohi hai 

Toote the jo sitare Faras ke aas- 
man se ` 

Phir taab de ke jis ne chamkae 
kahkashan se 

Wahadat ki lai suni thi jis _ makan 
se. 

Meer-e-Arab ko ayi thandi hawa 
jahan se 

Mera watan wohi hai, mera watan 
wohi hai. 


Tarana-e-Hind, the other son- 
net like love poem of country; 


Sare Jahan se Achcha Hindustan 
hamara 

Ham bulbulen hain uski woh gul- 
sitan hamara. 

Mazhab nahin sikhata apas men 
bair rakhna 

Hindi hain ham watan hai Hindos- 
tan Hamara. 


It is a pity his other Tarana 
“China and Arabia are mine, 
India is mine” has been turned 
by communalists to mean two 
distinct and opposite things. By 
the Muslim communalists it has 
been turned to mean “We Mus- 
lims are the masters, the chosen 
of the earth and, therefore, China, 
Arabia, and the rest of the world 
indeed, know us.” The opposite, 
non-Muslim communalists say it 
shows not only the arrogance of 
the Muslim but- the fact that he 
does not feel himself to be an 
Indian at all! 

Perhaps he was in some things 
so far ahead of his time that it. 
was thus that he left himself wide 
open to attacks from different 
sides. In fact, to any student of 
philosophy or indeed anyone who 
thinks a little deeper than the 
surface, this masterpiece reveals 
that Islam is no respector of 
national boundaries; that the 
brotherhood of Islam is bound up 
closely with the modern nineteenth 
and twentieth century theories of 
the brotherhood of mankind. 

Of his own “Indianism” he 
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was second to none in pride: 


Look at me, for in Hind Thou 
wilt not see again 

A man of Brahmin extraction ver- 
sed in the mysticism of Rum 
and Tabriz. 


And again: 


Think of your country thoughtless 
ones! Trouble is here 

Thy ruin is designed even in 
heayen... 

This if you fail to heed, extermi- 
nation is for you O! people of 
Hindustan. 

Even your tale will not be known 
in the History of the Earth, 


He was in the Freedom strug- 
gle for long and supported the 
‘Ali Brothers. He entered poli- 
tics like everything else, in a 
whole-hearted manner. He, there- 
fore, like many other freedom 
fighters, joined the Muslim Lea- 
gue from whose platform even 
Jawaharlal was won’t to speak. 

However, there is not one 
statement of his to show that he 
jomed the Muslim League in 
order to win separation for the 
Muslims. Everytl ing goes to show 
that it was within India that he 
desired autonomy. 
“Yet what really matters is a 
man’s faith, his culture, his his- 
torical traditions. These are the 
things which in my eyes are 
worth living forand dying for, 
and not the piece of earth with 
which the spirit of man happens 
to be temporarily associated.” 

It is, however, painful to 
observe that our attempts to dis- 
cover such a principle of internal 
harmony have so far failed. Why 
have they? Perhaps we suspect 
each others’ intentions and in- 
wardly aim at dominating each 
other. Perhaps in the higher in- 
terests of mutual cooperation, 
we cannot afford to part with 
“monopolies”? which circumstan- 
ces have placed in our hands, 
and conceal our egoism under 
the cloak of nationalism; out- 
wardly simulating a large-hearted 
patriotism, but inwardly as nar- 
row-minded as a caste or a tribe. 

Perhaps we are unwilling to 
recognise that each group has a 
“right to free development accor- 
ding to its own cultural tradi- 
tions’. This clearly means that 
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He wrote:. 


«its own cultural” traditions are 
stronger in a regional caste or 
tribal group thanin a far-flung 
igious group. 
deed, precisely by paying 
heed to what Iqbal poimts out, 


did the USSR, a far more hetero- - 
-geneous 


and losely connected 
conglomerate of cultures and peo- 
ple, achieve cohesion rather than 
the petty schisms which we saw 
daily rearing their ugly heads all 
round us. Indeed, by following 
such a road we would probably 
have averted the disaster of the 
very creation of Pakistan. 

Thus, the ultimate voice of 
Iqbal is not the militant voice 

division but the intellectual 
voice of despair trying to avert 
acrisis which we now know to 
have brought nothing but disaster 
in its wake. So far from being 
the creator of Pakistan, his is the 
voice of the lover of India cau- 
tioning us not to play with num- 
bers, but to recognise the genuine 
aspirations of all the different 
races, localities and cultures of 
India to run the country by con- 
sensus and not by mere majori- 
ties and for the primary self- 
interest of those majorities. Sure- 
ly his words are as prophetic 
today as they were then. Perhaps 
we shall come to see it his way 
one day. 

He was not at all old by the 
twentieth century standards when 
he died in 1938. Though younger 
than Tagore, he spanned the 
same turbulent epoch as Rabin- 
dranath. Though Tagore gave 
Bengali language a new meaning 
and Bengali song a somewhat 
synthetic touch, Iqbal projected 
further the traditions, style and 
to some extent the thoughts of 
Mir and Ghalib. In this he takes 
a unique place as the puryeyor 
of the language style of the great 
giants of the nineteenth century. 

This is not to say he did not 
strike a new line. Besides com- 
ing inline with Azad, Hali and 
Durga Sahai Saroor, he put a 
new vigour into freedom-loving, 
nationa] poetry which inspired 
many a martyrin the path of 
sacrifice, and his name will for 
ever live as among the greatest 
poets of the freedom struggle. 

Indeed it may be said that his 
poetry was also an inspiration 
for the younger poets of his day 


who took to composing patriotic 
poetry. But his forte was the 
puritanical Méiltonian touch; 
and it is believed he admired 
John Milton very much indeed. 

It is difficult to say what was 
his best poem; but there is no 
doubt that he reached his fullest 
gradeur after World War I. At 
that time the lawyer, philosopher, 
poet and writer in him was blen- 
ded with fervour and feeling. 
There is, also, no doubt that a 
British Knighthood had a cool- 
ing effect on these and tended to 
stratify his thinking; but to the 
end he was a nightingale without 
compare in his time. 

The night he died Iqbal pro- 
bably had a premonition of the 
ae and he recited the following 
ines: 


The departed melody may recur or 
not 

The zephyr may below once more 
from Hijaz or not 

The days of this mendicant are 
now at an end 

Another seer may come or not. 


(I would like here to acknow- 
ledge my debt to Iqbal his Art 
and thought by S. A. Vahid.) 


HALF-WAY MEETING 


(Continued from page 30) 


parties of Japan, the Communists 
and the Socialists alike. What 
is alarming to them is the pros- 
pect that in its drive against the 
Soviet Union, the Chinese may 
ask Japan to continue the US 
military presence on its territory, 
against which the Leftist parties 
have been fighting for last many 
years. The US is asking Japan 
to retain and extend the “mother 
port” facilities for American 
naval power. 

The US and Japanese attemnts 
to ease their crises at the cost of 
China will, however, take quite 
a long time. Meanwhile, the 
trade war can be expected to go 
on unabated. Nixon may even 
be goaded into taking some dras- 
tic protectionist measures before 
the November elections. The 
Japanese Big Business has, there- 
fore, taken the Honolulu talks as 
a mere postponement of con- 
frontation. 


MAINSTREAM 


Political Poems 


ANIL SAARI 


TO THE LEADERS OF TOMORROW 


YOU have cut night and day off their rigidity 
dissolved the solitary into a pattern, 
wherever you go, you do not wander from the fact, 


nor overbalance the head or the heart? 


missing 


Nothing is 


but the overdose of self-consciousness, into which we 


fade. 


Ancient memories that came to us 
and clung to the groin but kept from our hands, 


they wake you up 


and you must them up to facts! 


A POINT OF VIEW, 1930 


SOMETIMES during the monsoon 

the clouds having burst their lungs 

lay rubber shreds across the sky 

and trip the sun that could come 

cracking down blue tiles in turgid step, 

On such days one sweats 

as if that’s all one was made-up to do 

like one breathes, one sweats 

like a man stuck in a gunny bag can only breathe 
and sweat, ; 

but the nights are cool, cool precisely 

like your complacence to the sighs of oasis men 

in the desert or in the wilderness of literature. 


this story is set on such a cool night 

and a breeze could remove either of them: 

my girl lies by me, in her a child, 

I wonder if I have any right to look upon her face 

and juxtapose an image of softness to the opposite 
in life? 

is not her tender skin inappropriate by poverty 

and how do they relate? 

must comfortable snuggle upon my shoulder 
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... snuggle upon my shoulder 
bristle, scrape and brought her youth? 


the muscles of her face perambulate 

to the dictates contiguous in the mind 

— she may live through nightmares 

that compare with the dazed brooding of my 
humiliated 

desperate, job-seeking pace, and wake up to demand 

promises of fidelity and hygiene, 
offer kisses and patience, 


and she shall have them! She shall, as long as I can, 
for do I not hope that I can stand and speak out 
that since I’ve been trained in a skill 
tied to values that do not destroy civilization 
because I’ve said a spade when it looked a spade 
and learnt to be generous to the slow 
and fought smart-alecs who exploit through 
collaboration 
because I’ve not asked but for subsistence, 
I stand up and take the little 
I need to begin this day... 
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AN OLD: WOMAN DIES ON A DELHI STREET, SUMMER 1972 


SUDDENLY a motor stops 

and the contraption cranks a shoulder 

to what is now desert and the repetition of a shape, 
her head plunging like an anchor on the road 

the shacks of the oe in a dust storm of symmetry 


and ' 


still as the root of a ved 


t 


` , her sari fills an invisible sea. 
t 


FOR NIAZ HAIDER, WHO KNOWS MIRZA GHALIB . 


WERE the stars, Mirza Ghalib, 
as often wobbly on the navigator’s machine, 
that being sketched they fumbled 

like a school-boy’s hand about the lily-pod? 


I want to know 

if you ever departed 

from the flawless line of vision, 
set your feet through the muck 
and left your cloak on the weed, 


to touch the white triangle or the lily-sod? 


Did you strip the pond of its depth, 

wash in the shallows 

and compare your body to your soul— 
for it never got enough? . 


` Were the roads, perpetual, Ghalib, 
sprawled like water on a duck’s hunch, 
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to ‘measure every thing that followed 

to the infinite hush? 

Hush! the emotion that swallows 

matter for the mind, within the ey that is no more 
than emotion’s cub. 


You stopped on the wayside 
and were gobdbled-up by what you saw: 


` the sand, in the monsoon the bushes 


twitching like a hive, 

a leaf shaped in the mortar of a wall, 

blind summer and the winter in which men rise 
blowing a tree out of the month— 

did you choose to wait 

till you had walked as far as the sky, 

is that why you cried 

seeing the death in those 

who brag like kings and, yet, survive? 


po 


MAINSTREAM 


GDR: 
An 
Outpost 
of | 
Peace 


SARAL PATRA 


Ts the past few years, “India has 
developed from an Asian 
state into an international state.” 

That is how Professor Albert 
Norden summed up the views of 
the people and the Government 
of the German Democratic Re- 
public about India. In the course 
of a long interview in Berlin, 
Prof Norden traced the deep in- 
terest that the German people 
had for the Indian people’s 
struggle for freedom from British 
imperialist rule. 

«Since the twenties,” Prof 
Norden continued, ‘‘we have 
been supporting India’s struggle 
for independence. was a 
member of the German Com- 
mittee for the release of the 
Meerut Conspiracy Case prison- 
ers. I was regularly writing in 
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the Rote Fahn (Red Flag), the 
central organ of the KPD (Com- 
munist Party of Germany) during 
the twenties for the release of 
these prisoners.” 

A meeting with Prof Nyrden 
is always a refreshing experience, 
whether in Delhi or in Berlin. 
The venerable teacher and leader 
of his people, a respected mem- 
ber of the Politburo of the Social- 
ist Unity Party (SED) was one 
of the leaders of the GDR whom 
I very much wanted to meet. 
When the representative of the 
Press Department of the GDR 
Foreign Ministry asked me whom 
I would like to meet and talk to, 
Prof Norden’s name was on the 
top of the list I suggested. 

The meeting had lasted well 
over an hour and perhaps would 
have continued for some more 
time if insistent telephone calls 
had not reminded Prof Norden 
that he had to go to another. That 
was an important meeting where 
the members of the GDR Govern- 
ment were to exchange views with 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko who had stopped over 
in Berlin after signing the Four- 
Power Agreement on the status of 
West Berlin on June 3. 

Just then West Germany was 
in the throes of a serious turmoil. 
Everyone in East Germany was 
eagerly watching the happenings 
in the other Germany with almost 
bated breath—would the Bund- 
estag ratify the treaties with the 
Soviet Union and Poland and 
thus give support to the new 
ostpolitik (eastern policy) pursued 
by Chancellor Willy Brandt, or 
the Opposition led by the Chris- 
tian Democratic Union would 
succeed in blocking its passage! 

The sense of relief that pervad- 
ed the GDR on the signing of the 
Four-Power agreement on West 
Berlin, was considerably counter- 
balanced by the intense political 
controversy over the ratification 
of the treaties then going on in 
West Germany. The East Berlin- 
ers also had the advantage of 
switching on their television sets 
ona West Berlin channel and gett- 
ing almost an hour-by-hour report 
of the developmentsreported from 


West Germany. In its turn, the ` 


developments in West Germany 
aroused keen political discussion 
and activity in the GDR. 


It was natural, therefore, the 
developments across the border, 
and above all, the GDR’s rela- 
tions with the other Germany, 
would figure prominently during 
the meeting with Prof Norden. 
The emergence of two Germanys 
and the causes that led to it, 
needed authoritative explanation, 
particulary when a substantial 
section of West German politi- 
cal opinion was still reluctant to 
acknowledge it and even publicly 
affirmed their desire to “secure 
the unity” of the two parts. 

After the establishment of the 
Federal Republic (West Germany) 
in the first half of 1949, with the 
approval and support of the 
Western powers occupying that 
zone since the end of the Second 
World War, the myth of a united, 
one Germany had been shattered. 
“Germany was then a split up 
nation,” Prof Norden said, ‘‘and 
we were forced to constitute the 
German Democratic Republic in 
this zone to give effect to the 
lessons of the war at least in our 
German state and bring about 
the triumph of the cause of anti- 
imperialism and democracy.” 

He said: “We have fulfilled 
the obligations given to Germany 
by the victorious powers under 
the Potsdam Agreement. The 
GDR has carried out those obli- 
gations in letter and spirit of the 
Potsdam Agreement: the Nazi 
criminals have been punished and 
their properties sequestered, 
since all the junkers, landlords 
and their henchmen were Nazi 
supporters and they actively pur- 
sued ‘the policies of Hitler fascism. 
What we did was in fact nation- 
alised their properties.” 

Prof Norden recounted that 
land was given to the middle and 
landless peasants and factories 
were handed over to the workers. 
“Those who were earlier exclud- 
ed from power, were handed 
over the reins of the Government. 
This is how we established 
people’s ownership.” 

But this was not as easily 
done as said. There were great 
difficulties, The part of Germany 
constituting the present GDR 
was the country’s poorest region. 
It had negligible part of the iron 
ore resources, a very small part 
of coal bearing areas, and no 
shipbuilding industry. There 
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were only a handful of the former 
Germany’s heavy engineering 
plants in this region. 

All these basic resources for 
transforming totally agricultural 
region into the first rate industrial 
country that it is today, had to 
be either procured or built up. 
Today the GDR is also one of the 
most important shipbuilding na- 
tions of the world. And all this 
had been done in face of a total 
economic blockade imposed by 
the rulers of West Germany of 
that time, along with an active and 
organised sabotage within the 
GDR sponsored by the imperial- 
ists from the western part. ` 

“We lost 1,000 million marks 
as a result of economic sabotage 
alone,” Prof Norden added. 
“‘That is the reason we closed the 
border on August 9, 1961.” It 
was till then open and easy access 
to the population on both the 
sides was available. 

‘The instances of economic 

sabotage were theft of material, 
blowing up of bridges, poisoning 
of cattle, and even murder. Every 
day a new plot was discovered 
and nipped, but by then some 
considerable damage had been 
done. 

In fact, normal economic 
activities could be properly or- 
ganised and development of the 
country made possible only after 
August 1961. And despite the 
mounting cold war and “threats 
of the revanchists from the other 
side”, the basic conditions for the 
rapid economic development had 
been laid and there was nothing 
to stop the flowering of the peo- 
ple’s initiative to radically change 
their life and living. ~ 

During the last five years, 
Prof No.den said, the GDR had 
recorded a~very high rate of 
growth in industrial production. 
During this period, industrial 
production rose by 35 per cent, 
and its value touched the figure 
of 170,000 million , Marks. For 
sake of comparison, the popula- 
tion of the GDR, 17.1 million, 
is one-third of France, but its 
industrial production is over half 
that of France. Today, the GDR 
is counted among the ten leading 
industrially developed countries 
.of the world. 

However, it has not been a 
smooth sailing forall that. The 
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power producing industry had 
not kept pace with the develop- 
ment of other sectors of industry. 
Consequently, the spurt in pro- 
duction had nòt been as expected. 
Moreover, the GDR suffered 
from severe droughts during 1969, 
1970 and 1971. 

“We hope for a good harvest 
this year, at least normal. We 
still cannot give orders to the 
weather,” Prof Norden said in 
half-amused, half serious tone. 
That meant the state had to make 
available the necessary foreign 
exchange for import of food- 
grains. The GDR has been im- 
porting grains and potatoes (for 
cattle-feed) from Argentine, 
Canada, and some other coun- 
tries. 

The one issue that was repeat- 
edly emphasised by Prof Norden 
was the system of socialist plan- 
ning adopted by the GDR from 
its very inception. “We do not 
make the mistake of the techno- 
logists—economy for economy’s 
sake. We say—economic develop- 
ment is for the satisfaction of the 
ueeds of the people.” And this had 
to be done within the very limited 
resources of a predominantly 
agricultural region vying for a 
place among the most industrially 
developed countries in the world. 
The all-out aid and cooperation 
of other socialist countries, and 
mainly from the Soviet Union, 
helped to instil the necessary self- 
confidence for the success of this 
gigantic undertaking. 

Having now laid the basis, the 
GDR has decided to go slow on 
constructing more expensive 
plants. Instead, it is concentrat- 
ing on modernising those already 
in operation in order to produce 
more with the same strength of 
manpower. 

The manpower shortage has 
been a serious problem with all 
the European countries, but per- 
haps the most acute in Germany, 
after the Second World War. 
While West Germany had some- 
what mitigated its problem of 
manpower shortage by taking in a 
large number of working hands 
frém Italy, Yugoslavia and sever- 
al other countries, the GDR had 
to make do with its rather p2cu- 
liar distribution of age groups. 

The demographical structure 
of the GDR is something like a 


huge banyan tree with dense 
foliage at the top and spreading 
roots at its feet, but unlike the 
expensive girth of the tree’s 
trunk, with almost a slender stem. 
There are a large number of old 
people, nsioners, and also 
children, but a very small popu- 
lation of working age, between 
17 and 55. 

It was natural, therefore, for 
the GDR to go in for speedy 
technological sophistication in 
industry so as to introduce more 
and more labour-saying devices 
and machines. Machine to man 
ratio is very high in the GDR, 
and as a result of ‘socialist plan- 
ning and socialist emulation, 
labour productivity has risen to 
a level comparable to any of the 
industrially developed country 
in the world. 

At the root of this, Prof 
Norden’explained, lies the basic 
state principle of the GDR—the 
leading role of the working class - 
in society and its management, 
“It is the biggest of all classes in 
society; secondly, it creates most 
of the wealth of the society; and 
thirdly, by its very nature the 
working class is against exploita- 
tion, imperialism and monopoly 
capital. Since the working class 
has been the main victim of im- 
perialism in the past, it is the 
most consistent fighter against 
imperialism. The working class 
in Germany, whether with the 
Communists or the Social Demo- 
cratg sacrificed in their hundreds 
of thousands in the struggle 
against Hitler fascism. And that 
struggle started several years 
before the Second World War 
broke out.” i 

One of the outstanding achieve 
ments of the GDR has been the 
re-education of its people affected 
by fascism. “We should not for- 
get that thirty years ago, almost 
the entire people of Germany used 
to think that the Germans were a 
superior race destined to rule 
over the world. Now we have 
succeeded in educating an entire 
new generation dedicated to 
peace, international friendship, 
equality of all peoples—a new 
spirit of internationalism has been 
developed here,” Prof Norden 
said. 


(Continued on page 38) 
MAINSTREAM 


RAJA GHULAM HUSAIN of history as something evolvi ng, 


A 
Worthy 
Journalist 


S. TASNIM AHMED 


Goon exerting. Victory is at 
hand. 


rese were the last words Ghu- 
lam Husain had uttered on 
August 25, 1917, a little before 
his premature death, to Ranga 
Iyer, editor of the Advocate (Luc- 
know), who, along with Dr 
Ansari and others, was there to 
look after him. Raja, as Ghulam 
Husain was affectionately called 
by his friends and admirers, lay 
in his death-bed in Balrampur 
Hospital of Lucknow. 

_ Only a couple of days before, 
Raja had been raptly heard and 
profusely cheered at a Home 
Rule League meeting. His dream 
of a politically free India was 
firmly founded on a clear vision 
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ever-becoming. This had lent to 
what he had to convey, a rich, 
almost poetic, content. 

His uncompromising passion 
for, and undiluted emphasis on, 
freedom generated some emotio- 
nal heat, too. Oratorical skill 
in English proved an added asset. 
Consequently, he was always as 
eagerly awaited at the platform 
as his paper was widely read and 
admired. His words as well as 
their conviction and force were 
still fresh in many minds: 

“So far, it may be assumed, 
all intelligent Musalmans who 
have given the least thought to 
the problems of their future, feel 
themselves on common ground. 
To put it briefly, they agree that 
(1) self-government is the only 
logical outcome of India’s politi- 
cal evolution, that (2) the end 
can only be attained by evoking 
complete unity of effort and aim 
among the Indian people, and 
that (3) the Moslem co-operation 
in this supreme task can only be 
fruitfulif the community is effi- 
ciently organised on the basis of 
its individuality.... 

“There may be a few dotards, 
imbeciles or unmitigated duffers 
who have never outgrown the 
stage of intellectual babyhood, 
whose conception of self-govern- 
ment is of a huge dacoity or- 
ganised against British rule in 
India and to whom the demands 
of the nationalist appear little 
short of a blasphemy, worse than 
a villanous plot to interfere with 
the Divine scheme of the uni- 
verse. These relics of a shattered 
polity are already fit for a Natu- 
ral History Museum and after 
a decade or so any trace of the 
species will have to be searched 
for in the anthropological re- 
cords of the India Office.”’ (New 
Era, May 26, 1917) 

After the meeting was over, 
the Raja and Ranga lyer were 


negotiating the road to former’s . 


home when, suddenly, a loose 
horse, running at full gallop, 
overtook them from behind. 
Ranga was fortunately saved but 
his friend was seriously injured. 
A few days later he breathed his 
last at the ags of a little over 32. 

Mrs Annie Besant promptly 
opened a fund inhis name and 
the collections were later on 


handed over to his young widow. 
Akbar Allahabadi, Maulana 
Mohammed Ali and other poets 
paid rich tributes. And, as a 
sign of mourning a complete 
hartal was observed. 

Sarojini Naidu was grieved, 
too, for in him she had lost a 
personal friend. It was about 
her participation in a recent func- 
tion at the Aligarh Muslim Col- 
lege he had made the remarks in 
his widely acclaimed paper, New 


Era: 
“The dullness and the flatness 


of the occasion was, however, re- 
lieved by one who calls herself 
‘na kafir-mutlaq, na Musalman 
tamam’. (Neither a perfect Kafir 
nor a perfect Muslim.) 

“Mrs Naidu’s speeches were 
poems in prose and music in 
speech, as they always are. Rhap- 
sodies, and yet cogent. For once 
she was ‘Musalman tamam’ (a 
perfect Muslim) in Aligarh. 

“Is Mrs Naidu an evanescence 
or a reality? She may be one, 
or she may be the other; but she 
cannot be both; and yet some- 
how one feels that the poetic and 
the etherealin her is sometimes 
overpowered by the mundane and 
substantial. Oh the tyranny of 
self.” (April 14, 1917) 

His faithful and undaunted 
championing of the cause of the 
people had endeared him to them 
and they affectionately called him 
“Chhota K.umrate” (junior com- 
rade). ; 

enior comrade was, of course, 
Maulana Mohammed Ali. To 
be sure, it was the Maulana who 
had won the Raja’s unstinted and 
valuable services for the country 
in the first place, and offered him 
the coveted post of Assistant 
Editor of his renowned weekly, 
Comrade. The Raja had earlier 
spurned his selection to the Civil 
Service and politely turned down 
an offer by the Nizam’s Gov- 
ernment, and dedicated himself 
heart and soul to the service of 
the country. 

There were essential differen- 
ces, however, between the Mau- 
lana, his political mentor, and 
himself. The former was basical- 
ly a conservative Muslim zealot 
while the latter fundamentally a 
thorough-going radical. Itis all 
the more.a tribute to the high- 
mindedness of both that they 
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never allowed these differences 
to affect their deeper bond of 
mutual respect and admiration. 

Zia-ud-Din Ahmed Burni in 
his book Azmate-e-Raftah (The 
Past Glory), wrote about this: 
‘*‘Maulana Mohammed Ali mour- 
ned the loss of Raja Ghulam 
Husain throughout the rest of his 
life. .He used to say quite often: 
‘Ghulam Husain cannot be re- 
placed.’ And he was right.” 

When the Maulana was jailed 
and “Comrade” had to be closed 
down, the Raja started his own 
New Era (weekly) from Lucknow 
in 1917. It was from then on 
that his radicalism began to find 
a more free vent. 

Reacting sharply to the ‘ad- 
vice” of the Governor of Madras, 
Lord Pentland fo the Home Rule 
League to cease their ‘“‘propa- 
ganda”, the Raja administered a 
stern warning to the alien ad- 
ministration in his editorial of 
June 2, 1917, under the heading 
“Lord Pentland’s Challenge’. 
Wrote he: 

“It is, however, a grim irony 
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of fate that the noblest visions 
that are moving humanity else- 
where should be distorted into 
monstrous shapes through the 
refractory medium of the Indian 
bureaucracy. What is mean for 
the rest of mankind is poison for 
India....What is being proclai- 
med aloud amid shouts of joy 
beyond the Himalayas and the 
sea, may not even be whispered 


in the land of the Press Act and . 


benevolent autocracy....But the 
rulers of India move about with 
their mental blinkers on, as if 
nothing had happened since 
1914... 

“They live in the hot-house 
of bureaucratic self-love and con- 
ceit, breathing the fumes of a 
hectic atmosphere, mortally afraid 
of catching the fresh breath of 
freedom that is blowing from all 
points of the compass.... 

‘Such threats and warnings 
attained their first loud and em- 
phatic note some weeks ago, 
when the ‘strong man’ of the 
Punjab inveighed against Homo 
Rule in his Legislative Coun- 
cil....And now comes Lord Pent- 
land, Governor of Madras, with 
a show of sweet reasonableness. 
He takes his Legislative Council 
into his confidence and, as a ‘can- 
did friend’, tells them that the 
Home Rule propaganda must 
cease. 


“Sir Michael had talked rather 
vehemently of ‘Revolutionary 
fires’; Lord Pentland speaks soft- 
ly of ‘difficulties’, But whereas 
Sir Michael had mainly the needs 
of the Punjab in his mind, Lord 
Pentland prescribes for the whole 
of India and would begin by 
stamping out the nests of evilin 
Madras. This is the second warn- 
ing administered to the Indian’ 
nationalists with unsparing rigour 
of tone, accompanied by unmis- 
takable threats of repression if 
the warning goes unheeded.... 

“The time for the most search- 
ing test of the nationalists nerve 
and faith has arrived. The chal- 
lenge of the Governor of Madras 
rings with the cold, calculating 
accents of an ultimatum, preced- 
ing a declaration of war. The 
real moral battle for the vindica- 
tion. of India’s birth-right is 
about to begin.. .. 

“Any organised attempt” at 
Home-Rule baiting would only 
stiffen the backs of the nationa- 
lists and may lead to deplorable 
results .... The irresponsibility 
of high office and the extremism 
of the official reactionary are 
becoming a real danger to the 
peaceful progress of the country. 
Will not our rulers emerge from 
their intellectual shells into the 
light of day and see the signs of 
the times?” 








GDR: AN OUTPOST OF PEACE 
(Continued from page 36) 


It was as well that this meet- 
ing with Prof Norden was fixed 
for me after I had travelled to 
some parts of the GDR. I had 
the opportunity to meet a large 
number of people engaged in 
diverse vocations and activities 
—common people as well as 
those in the country’s Parlia- 
ment, people working in 
plants, offices and in the adminis- 
tration. The meeting with Prof 
Norden came as a final summa- 
tion of the new experience I had 
gathered during my visits to 
Potsdam, Eisenhuttenstadt, Dres- 
den, Karl Marx Stadt, Plauen, 
Erfurt, Weimer, Buchenwald and 
Leipzeig. 

My friend Sri Jagmohan, Exe- 
cutive Editor of Socialist India 


who reached GDR seven days 
afterme, also came along. The 
interesting interlude that took 
place once again revealed to me 
the acute sense of discipline, pro- 
priety and the consideration for 
the wishes of their guests that is 
common among the Germans. 
My very  protocol-conscious 
interpreter, Peter Mittlohner, a 
young man ofabout twenty-four, 
informed me of Sri Jagmohan’s 
arrival and asked me if I had any 
objection to his coming to this 
meeting with Prof Norden. I 
certainly had no objection. In a 
way it proved very helpful. I 
could formulate my new set of 
questions by the time he had got 
the answer to his. 
(To be continued) 
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COMMUNICATION 


This 
Man 


Indian 


Te article you published on the 
«Man Vietnamese” (September 
16) was very moving. It set me 
thinking about the “man Indian”. 

J remember many, many 
little stories which show some- 
thing of the Indian character. 
These are every day stories that 
most of us forget. I want to 
share them with others—if they 
care to listen. 

These days people talk of a 
lack of honesty on the part of 
some Government officials, the 
bribes taken by our politicians, 
the terrible degeneration of the 
«Indian character”. I think this 
applies to only a very few, un- 
fortunately, the few who are in 
responsible posts. This is cer- 
tainly not true of our masses. 

Once a businessman from 
Bombay had said to me: “There 
is no civic sense here. The people 
ought to be disciplined, like they 
are abroad.” This reminded me 
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of alittle scene, (I did not tell 
him about it. I do not think he 
would have understood). 

It was five .o’clock in the 
evening. T'was waiting at the bus 
stop. A bus arrived. There was 
a mad rush. In the midst of this 
I saw a man with dark glasses, a 
searching stick and a tiffin carrier. 
Someone olse had also seen him. 
He stopped the people from rush- 
ing, everyone let the gentleman 
get on. Someone got up from 
his seat and let the man with 
dark glasses sit down. The bus 
started. 

On another occassion when I 
was in the bus I saw a child run- 
ning behind it. He put a foot 
on the footboard and was hauled 
in like a puppy. He got off at the 
next stop. The bus started. 
Someone discovered that the little 
boy had left behind his “tiffin”. 
He shouted to the driver “Roko! 
Bacche ka tiffin chhut gaya.” 
The bus stopped in the middle 
of the road. The tiffin box was 
handed to the boy from a window. 
The boy ran to get it and scurried 
back to school. 

Another time I remember the 
bus was packed. Suddenly a 
voice was heard. “O! God! I 
forgot to post this letter. Will 
anyone do it forme?” A hand 
waved the forgotten letter. Ano- 
ther hand offered to help—“I’ll 
do it. There-is a post office next 
door to where I work.” 

It was raining. The roads 
were slippery. We were on our 
way to Mathura. Suddenly our 
car started skidding. After five 
minutes of turning about it over- 
turned into the bushes. The two 
right wheels were in the air. We 
were not hurt, but we did not 
know how to get out. To our 
surprise the door opened and a 
worried face looked down at us, 
“Aap theek Hai?” 

Within a few moments dozen, 
helpful hands had hauled us out 
of thecar. They put the car back 
on all fours. A bus load of pas- 
sengers were standing by. The 
driver said: “I had seen your car 
skidding. I was waiting for this 
to happen. I purposely did not 
overtake. I th 
need a little help.” 

They helped us with changing 
the tyres. Everyone waited pa- 


ought you might ~ 


tiently. No one complained. Our 
Car was put right. Someone said: 
“Thank God, everyone is safe. 
Aap ne acche karma kare honge 
picchli zindigi mai”. Everyone 
shouted; “Ramji Ki Jai’ three 
times. They got back into their 
bus; we in our car. We waved 
goodbye. We did not say “thank 
you”. I do not know what we 
would have said. I am sure they 
understood. 

These are little incidents. But 
they are examples of the spon- 
taneity and willingness with which 
people help. No one has trained 
them. No one need do it. 

I was having my dinner alone. 
My parents had gone out. Our 
“bearer” appeared witha small 
plate. He looked a little embar- 
rassed as he put it down on the 
table. “Please try this fish, a 
friend brought it from Kerala 
today. Itis a very special fish— 
you cannot get it here.” He dis- 
appeared into the kitchen. 

It was not so long ago 
when we were trying to collect 
money for the refugees from 
Bangladesh. A “gentleman” with 
a glass of “scotch” in one hand, 
the other resting on the sofa, 
said: “How much money do you 
think I have to spare?” 

When we went to Daryaganj 
and Chandni Chowk area to col- 
lect money on the streets, we got 
a different reception. Scooter- 
walas stopped their scooters and 
put a rupee in my sari palla. A 
beggar took out 10 paise from his 
beggar’s bowl to put it in the tin. 
A local “sabziwala” got together 
Rs 50 and gave it. 

These people gave their hard- 
earned money so -generously. 
They did not think they were 
doing “social work”. These peo- 
ple needed the money themselves. 
Probably their own children did 
not have enowgh to eat and cer- 
tainly not “extra” for medicines. 
_ These are just a few of the 
little everyday stories, stories 
which IJ treasure more than any- 
thing in the world. These stories 
make me proud to be an Indian. 
I only wish something could be 
done—our people deserve a better 
leadership, a happier future. 


A Student 
New Delhi : 
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Forgotten 


Saga 
of a 
Great 


Patriot 


SLAVERY IN BRITISH DOMI- 
NION, Dwarkanath Ganguli: com- 
piled and introduced by Professor 
Kanailal Chattopadhyay; Jijnasa, 
33 College Row, 
March 1972; pp 102; Rs 16. 


T™ barbarous and extremely 
cruel nature of British im- 
perialist rule in India is often 
tended to be softened down by 
important sections of our scholars 
with an eye towards frequent 
trips to Western research centres. 

It is encouraging, therefore, to 
find a young Bengali scholar mak- 
ing serious efforts to put the 
vicious colonial rule ofthe British 
in the proper perspective in- this 
year of the silver jubilee of our 
national Independeñce. Kanai- 
lal Chattopadhyay, a young his- 
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Calcutta-9 ;, 


torian and college teacher, has 
~ Painstakingly gone through the 
dust-laden pages of the great na- 
tionalist newspaper Bengalee and 
other journals, to recover for the 
present generation the remark- 
able series of articles written by 
the nineteenth century radical and 
patriot Dwarkanath Ganguli, ex- 
posing the horrible oppression 
carried out by British tea-plan- 
ters on Indian tea-garden labou- 
rers in Assam and North Bengal, 
invariably with the backing of the 
colonial bureaucracy. 

In his brilliant introductory 
article, Kanailal Chattopadhyay 
tersely introduces the subject: 

‘Though slavery as an jnsti- 
tution was unknown to the laws 
of British India, it came into 
this country through the backdoor 
under the name of contract- 
labour or the indentured system. . . 
the exploitation of the labourers 
became rampant in the tea- 
gardens of Assam where the 
unfortunate coolies, after reach- 
ing the gardens, passed their days 
more ignominiously than even 
the Negro slaves in the USA.” 
(Introduction, pp vi-y) 

First, Ramkumar Vidyaratna, 
and then Dwarkanath Ganguli 
—both radical Brahmo reformers 
—took up the cause of the Assam 
tea-garden coolies and wrote 
incisive articles in the columns 
of the Calcutta Sanjivani (Bengali) 
and the Bengalee. Ramkumar and 
Dwarkanath made repeated and 
daring trips to Assam, entered 
the tea-gardens incognito and ex- 
posed the terrible atrocities per- 
petrated there by the British tea- 
planters. 

They showed how the ignor- 
ant poor villagers from different 
parts of India were recruited as 
tea-garden labourers- by clever 
recruiting agents known as arka- 
this, how they were forced to 
Sign contracts under false pre- 
tences, brought to tea-gardens 
and then converted jnto virtual 
slaves. These unfortunate labour- 
erg were made to work from 
sunrise to sunset under the whip- 
lash, often kicked and assaulted, 
and not infrequently murdered 
by the British planters and their 
Anglo-Indian hirelings. The 
labouring women, were frequently 
molested and raped by these 
planters. 


Ramkumar and Dwarkanath 
were the first Indian nationalists 
to break through the planters’ 
iron curtain, enter the gardens 
and bring the miserable condition 
of the labourers to light. The 
growing Indian national opinion 
wasindignant and the Calcutta 
nationalist press persistently de- 
manded justice for the tea-garden ` 
labourers. The white tea-planters 
tried to arrest and do away with 
these two bold Indian journalists 
but they eluded arrest and fear- 
lessly carried on the exposure’ 
campaign. ; 

The Sanjivani Wrote: “Our 
correspondent is gravely in dan- 
ger—the white enemies are after 
his life.” (June 6, 1885) 

Dwarkanath Ganguli, who 
was also then the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Indian Association, 
a nationalist body, braved all’ 
risks and carried on his work. 
The Eleventh Annual Report of 
the Indian Association (1886-87) 
records: ‘In course of the year 
under report, Babu Dwarkanath 
Ganguli was sent as a delegate 
of ‘the Indian Association to 
enquire into the condition of the 
Assam coolies. He collected a 
vast mass of valuable informa- 
tion which appeared in the news- 
papers and the attention of the 
Secretary of the State for India 
has been called in this matter.” 

The report of the Indian 
Association, next year, also re- 
cords: “No action has been taken 
in spite of persistent disclosures 
of newspapers, which revealed a 
ghastly tale of horror and a con- 
dition of things which practically 
amounted to a species of slavery, 
thriving under the protection of 
British laws and sanctioned by 
British Government.” (Annual 
Report, 1887-88) 

For-three years, from 1885 to 
1887, Dwarkanath carried on a 
ceaseless propaganda in defence 
of the exploited humanity in the 
Assam tea-gardens. In 1888, his 
campaigns bore some fruit and 
Bengal Provincial National Con- 
ference, then in session in Cal- 
cutta, formally put the “Coolie 
Question” on the conference 
agenda. Dwarkanath Ganguli 
stunned the delegates with heart- 
sending facts and Bepin Chandra 
Pal spoke eloquently demanding 
justice for the labourers. 
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For instance, Dwarkanath re- 
ferred to the case of Masijal tea- 


garden in the Dibrugarh area,. 


where the British planter Anding 
stripped 200 men and women tea- 
garden labourers in public, lined 
them up and mercillessly whipped 
them. As a result, four labour- 
ers di¢d. For this terrible offence, 
the British District Magistrate 
merely fined Anding a petty sum 
of 250 rupees. The Conference 
was appalled and unanimously 
passed a resolution demanding 
emancipation for the tea-garden 
labourers. 

By 1890, the effect of the 
agitation of the early Indian 
nationalists told on the 
British Government, and Sir 
Henry Cotton, Chief Commis- 
sioner of Assam, abolished the 


indentured system in the tea-gar- 
dens and granted human rights, 
at least on paper, to the semi-slave 
labourers. For this emancipation, 
the tea-garden labourers owe a 
great deal to the pioneering patriot 
and journalist, Dwarkanath 
Ganguli, as also to the Indian 
Association. 

Now the young scholar, Kanai- 
lal Chattopadhyay, has earned 
the gratitude of all of us, by res- 
cuing from oblivion this glorious 
chapter in the history of our 
liberation movement, by compil- 
ing together most of the English- 
language articles of Dwarkanath, 
published in Bengalee and present- 
ing them to us ina book form. 

The publishers, Jijnasa of 
Culcutta, also deserve a pat on 


the back for bringing out this 


neat volume, which also contains 
as appendix the remarkable docu- 
ment known as the “Webb Case 
or Justice Murdered in India”, 
recording the sacrifice of a daugh- 
ter of India to the lust of a British 
tea-planter. This rare document 
has been reprinted in the volume 
thanks to Sri Prabhat Ganguli, 
the son of Dwarkanath, who 
kindly lent the rare document to 
the compiler. 

We can only hope that Profes- 
sor Kanailal Chattopadhyay 
will not atop here, but also ferret 
out the even more famous Bengali 
articles by Dwarkanath published 
in the columns of Sanjivani, edit 
the samo and bring out an equally 
interesting companion volume In 
Bengali at an early date. 

Gautam Chattopadhyay 





Why does Mao Tse-tnug befriend Mr Bhutto? Why is Nixon 
welcome in Peking? You may get your answer in 


MAN, GOD OR SPHINX? 


by 


ASHOK KADATHASKOTTIYA 


Comments 


The author who has not revealed his real identity claims intimate knowledge about the 
happenings in China.... The volume makes an interesting reading. It gives in detail the 
hitherto unknown facts of Mao Tse-tung’s character. Nagpur Times, Nagpur, October 4, 1970) 
The present study exposes the true character of Mao Tse-tung and his attitude which tallies with 
a totalitarian dictator rather than a democrat or socialist mass leader. (Pioneer, Luknow, 
November 8, 1970) 


It is the best book the present reviewer has come across on Mao. What the author has to 
say on Mao are indeed sensational, as the publishers claim, though much of the facts he has 
collected are already known to Sinologists. What gives the book its sensational value is the 
new formulation and interpretation of available facts. Mainstream, New Delhi, June 28, 1970) 
Pages 208 Price Rs 5 


Available at 


PRADIP PRAKASHAN 
Nawal Kishore Road, Lucknow-1 
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ASIANS IN UGANDA (Continued from page 14) 


were not an Indian concern, but 
were the sole responsibility of the 
British Government. The wave 
of anger also turned towards the 
British as the Indian press was 
unanimous in declaring that 
' “racial”? Britain was not going to 
take in the Asians who were British 
passport holders. It was felt that 
the burden may eventually fall on 
the Indian Government. 

But things have turned out 
differently. The Birtish Govern- 
ment has been quite firm 
with the Uganda Government 
and has clearly accepted its 
responsibility towards the Asians 
in danger ‘of being expelled. Al- 
though negotiations between 
Whitehall and Kampala have not 
succeeded, Britain has tried its best 
to see that the Asians get an ex- 
tended time limit so that they can 
. dispose of their properties and 
other assets. 

Inside Britain, in spite of 
threats from the supporters of 
Enoch Powell, the Heath Govern- 
ment has made its people agree 
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to receive a large number of ex- 
pelled Asians. Transit camps are 
being set up to receive them. 

_ Although only about 40,000 
pople are affected and althogh 
the matter concerns Uganda and 
Britain, the whole world has 
taken a very keen interest in this 
issue. There is widespread sym- 
pathy for those being expelled. 
In response to the request of the 
British Government some 12 
countries including Canada, New 
Zealand, Australia and Sweden 


have agreed to absorb several - 


Ugandan Asians. India will also 
let a number of them settle here, 
temporarily or permanently. 

The UN Secretary General has 
taken up the matter with Uganda 
—compassion and humanitarian- 
ism being the only two factors 
in his mind. Kurt Waldheim 
has requested Amin to allow the 
Asians more time to leave Uganda 
and that they should be allowed 
to go with digaity and self-res- 
pect. ; 

But what is most encouraging 
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is the stand taken by some 
African countries, Tanzania and 
Zambia in particular. The leaders 
of these two countries have sharp- 
ly condemned the way the 
Ugandan Government is expelling 
the Asians. This should not be 
taken to mean that the non-citi- 
zens in Tanzania and Zambia can 
stay on indefinitely, but it is a fact 


the severity of the expulsion or- 


ders will not be in Ugandan style. 

While India is not really in- 
volved in this matter, it will be 
impossible to ignore or forget the 
people of Indian origin. The Indo- 
Ugandan relations today are, 
therefore, under a cloud. The 
economic cooperation programme 
between the two countries is 
bound to suffer. 

Only a few weeks ago, Ugan- 
da’s Minister of Health was in 
India to select a fairly large num- 
ber of Indian doctors. When such 
disturbing news are appearing 
about conditions in Uganda, 
would any Indian think of taking 
up a job there? 
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Before you have another child 
A @ 3 









wouldn't you first 
like to give this child 
all the care he needs? 





Help him take his first steps In learning. Make sure he gets all-the things you're planning to 
give him. But if another child should come along too soon, this may not be easy. Wouldn't you 
prefer to avoid this ? 

Milllons of couples all over the world are doing Just that. They put off having another child till 
they are ready for It. You too can do this with NIRODH. It's the world's most popular rubber 
contraceptive for men. Remember, NIRODH is the safest, simplest method of Family Planning 
and has been used siccessfully for generations. So why don't you too use NIRODH. 


Available everywhere at only 15 paise for 3 because It Is subsidised by the Government. 


Until you want another child,use 








K 





the rubber contraceptive millions choose 


Sold by : General Merchants, Chemists and Druggists, 
Provision Stores, Pan Shops, Etc. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1972 


How Not to Fight CIA 


Vietnam: Glory Unlimited [ ] India and 
Comecon [ ] Two Economic Approaches [_] 
The Colgate Monopoly [_] Discussion on 
India-China Relations [ | Prostitution in 
World Today | ] Soviet Reportage on 
Bangladesh [_] Dictatorship in Philippines 


I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world’s problems and of 
India’s problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not ina 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however, 
something even more than 
an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and as 
such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and 
the subjection’ of the Indian people except through 
Socialism. 
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How Not to Fight CIA | 


T# CIA has become like the 
man about town. Practically, 
everybody has been talking about 
the CIA. In a sense, that is to be 
expected. At a time when the 
high-water mark of anti-American 
feeling, whether in official or non- 
official circles, has been reached 
in this country, it is but natural 
that the spotlight should be turn- 
ed on the CIA, which has long 
earned the notoriety in America 
itself as the most formidable 
machinery of subversion on a 
world scale ever seen in history. 
And this testimonial for the CIA 
has not come from the American 
Left but from respectable elements 
in the US society which would 
resent to be labelled with any 
shade of Red. 

It was not therefore unusual 
for the Prime Minister to have 
alerted the nation about the dan- 
ger of the CIA. This ‘has been 
done sometime or other by many 
heads of Government in many 
parts of the world—as far apart 
as Algeria and Indonesia, Ceylon 
and Chile. What is however ex- 
traordinary in the present con- 
troversy over the possible step- 
ping-up of the CIA activities in 
this country is the manner in 
which the accredited representa- 
tives of some of the Opposition 
parties—not only of the Right 
but of the Left as well—have ad- 
versely reacted to the Govern- 
ment’s warning. Ip their zeal to 
attack the Government with every 
available weapon in hand, fair or 
foul, they have not only pooh- 
poohed the danger, but some of 
them at least, have almost pro- 
vided an alibi for the CIA. 

This concerted drive to sow 
confusion is not born out of sheer 
cussedness: in the case of quite 
a few of these critics of the 
Government, one can almost dis- 
cern a move to defend the CIA 
because they are themselves 
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known to be part of the American 
Lobby in this country, and thus 
find themselves extremely vulner- 
able when the wave of anti- 
Americanism has been sweeping 
over the country. 

If one looks at the present 


- situation dispassionately, there is 


nothing surprising that the CIA 
should be active in this country— 
more active foday than at any 
time in the past. With the US 
fiasco in Vietnam, the giant mili- 
tary industrial complex of 
America—about which President 
Eisenhower himself had at one 
time warned as posing a threat 
to democracy—is facing discredit. 
Its dishonourable defeat at the 
hands of a tiny Asian nation dis- 
playing heroism, tenacity and self- 
sacrifice almost unparalleled in 
the annals of human history, 
may very well mark the end of 
American imperialism’s physical 
presence on the Asian soil. In 
the face of such an ignominious 
defeat militarily, it is but natural 
to expect that Washington should 
try now with greater effort to 
achieve its imperialist objectives 
through political means. If 
Clausewitz has taught us that 
war isa continuation of politics 
by other means, it would not be 
far-fetched to expect that when 
the military means fail, there 
should be a return to political 
means with far more desperate 
intensity. 

If one carefully reads the 
Pentagon Papers, it becomes clear 
that the CIA has long been laying 
stress on political means for the 
USA to make inroads into the 
countries of South and South- 
east Asia, the moment it was 
clear that the outright military 
involvement as advocated by the 
Pentagon, was making no head- 
way at all in Indo-China. 

This contradiction in approach 
between the Pentagon and the 


CIA must have become sharper 
with every new phase of the 
Vietnam war bringing more dis- 
honour and discredit for Wash- 
ington’s military might. Geneial 
Yahya 'Khan with the total col- 
lapse of his fascist drive in 
Bangladesh must have also in- 
tensified this contradiction, since 
he was one of the favourite 
hounds of the Pentagon. 

Allthis must have not only 
vindicated the position of the 
CIA in the tug-of-war among 
the decision-makers in Washing- 
ton, but has thrown new respon- 
sibilities on the shoulders of the 
Craft of Intelligence founded by 
Allen Dulles. It should there- 
fore hardly be a matter of sur- 
prise if this country as well as 
Bangladesh should come under the 
CIA’s special care in this period. 

With the economic situation 
facing acute strain in both the 
countries, the CIA would find it 
a happy hunting ground; for, it 
realises that any disturbance in 
political stability in this part of 
the world would help to further 
the cause of the US imperialism. 
This is particularly true in the 
context of today when the Kissin- 
ger strategy of making up with 
Peking will, in the calculation of 
Washington, neuttalise any dan- 
ger from the extreme Lett capi- 
talising instability. It is no 
secret to policy-makers in Wash- 
ington that if Smt Gandhi’s 
Government is toppled or weak- 
ened, it is not the Left but the 
ClIA-infested Right which can 
make the most of it. For, it is 
not ta be forgotten that Smt 
Gandhi’s massive popularity has 
been won by dislodging the 
entrenched Right inside the Con- 
gress, ultimately leading to its 
debacle at the polls. 

At the same time, the CIA 
does not go about doing its work 
with asignboard proclaiming its 
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presence. Its operators at sub- 
version take to different forms 
and sometimes pose as ultra-Left. 
The experience in Bangladesh 
today confirms this more clearly 
than perhaps in this country. 
But the Left leadership in this 
country, whether inside or out- 
side the Congress, would be 
making a grave mistake if it lulls 
itself into complacency that radi- 
cal postures can protect its forces 
from the CIA infiltration. It is 
on 1ecord that the CIA operators 
have sometimes been found to be 
posing as vociferous denunciators 
of America, and thereby worming 
their way into the Left circles. 
And there were cases in which 
the CIA was found to be backing 
elements which were fighting 
those attached to other US- 
sponsored outfits. The classical 
cloak-and-dagger James Bond is 
not the only CIA species in 
action in the world. 

One need not be taken in by 
Prof Subramaniam Swamy 
posing as a CJA-hunter inside 
the Congress. Guru Golwalkar’s 
latest pronunciamento against a 
uniform civil code in this coun- 
try—an obvious sop to Muslim 
communalism—has significantly 
come after Craig Baxter’s silent 
seances with the RSS leaders, 
among others. The unusual 
spectacle of the Muslim Majlis 
holding joint campaign with the 
Jana Sangh in UP—ostensibly one 
against the Simla Agreement 
and the other against the Aligarh 
University Bill—need not be dis- 
missed as a mere local aberra- 
tion. Wherever: the CIA has 
functioned, it does not show its 
hand in press conferences or 
television interviews. From 
trade in heroin to gun running, 
there is no avocation in the world 
in which the CIA has not tried 
its hand. 

The perspective that the US 
authorities seem to hold on to is 
that the economic situation in 
this country as also in Bangladesh 
is likely to reach the point of 
desperation by March next year. 
With such predicament facing 
these countries, the opportunities 
for American inroads will be 
brighter. Meanwhile, the CIA 
may be entrusted with the job of 
intensifying all potentialities of 
mischief—whether it is an unrest 
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over economic issues here ora 
language riot there, a religious 
dispute here or an wltra-radi- 
cal adventurism there. Even 
bumping off anti-US political lea- 
ders under cover of local distur- 
bances is a known CIA technique. 

There is therefore ample justi- 
fication for the patriotic elements 
in this country to be on their 
guard. At the same time, it is 
necessary both for the Govern- 
ment and the political leadership 
in this country to take up this 
urgent task of combating the CIA 
menace in all seriousness and not 
let it degenerate it into an easy 
instrument for settling political 
scores. To fight the CIA is not 
a joke; it cannot be done by slo- 


gan-Mongering or cavalier treat- . 


ment as if it isa Baroness Orczy 
character. Some of the utter- 
ances of Congress leaders who 
should have known better, may 
help rather than hinder the CIA 
in its activities in this country. 

The Quiet American does not 
function with fanfare, nor can he 
be caught nor disarmed by full- 
throated heroics from public 
platform. It may be that those 
who have been indulging in this 
sort of activity honestly feel that 
they are “educating” the masses 
about the menace of the CIA. 
But in reality their big noise can 
as well make the CIA more alert, 
or put the Government in such a 
predicament that the real fight 
ees the CIA might get disrup- 
t 


The battle against the CIA 
can be fought by the Government 
by cleansing its own administra- 
tive machinery first. It is an 
open secret that one of the major 
theatres of the CIA operation is 
invariably within a power set-up 
which is its target—whether in 
the military or the civilian depart- 
ments. This is a sphere which 
requires the utmost scrutiny by 
the Government. The job be- 
comes all the more difficult when 
one recollects that in the wake of 
the India-China conflict right up 
to the time when the Asoka 
Mehta-Subramaniam-L. K. Jha 
combine were trying to bring 
about the economic sell-out of 
this country to Washington, the 
American agents in different garbs 
had almost a free access to many 
sections of the Government, from 
which many of our countrymen 
are normally debarred for rea- 
sons of security. It is true that 
the political stand of the Govern- 
mentin the last five years has 
considerably helped to neutralise 
the influence of the American 
Lobby inside the Government. But 
can anybody in all seriousness 
believe that the CIA agents have 
been weeded out by mere official 
exercise at the policy level? Even 
today there are Ministers and 
officers serving Smt Gandhi—per- 
haps displaying an extra dose of 
loyalty—whose records are not 
above board on this score. 

The CYA today should be ex- 
pected to concentrate its activities 
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on the vital sectors of the nation’s 
economy. Because, the struggle 
against American domination in 
this part of Asia today has large- 
ly taken the form of a war fot 
economic independence. It is not 
without significance that the 
Esso and the ITT have been try- 
ing to subvert our economic 
goal of self-reliance; these multi- 
national cartels are the gendar- 
mes of neo-colonialism. ; 
Whether in a steel plant or an 
irrigation project, behind a seem- 
ingly innocuous dispute, or in the 
case of a delay in the schedule, the 
hand of the saboteur cannot be 
ruled out, because every mess-up 
in our industrial or agricultural 
front—particularly in the public- 


sector industries—will bring good 
harvest for US imperialism; and 
the CIA, if it is serious about 
its job—which it normally is— 
can be expected to be at it. 
Vigilance in such a critical 
situation cannot be a one-sided 
‘affair. The Governmont’s machi- 
nery for fighting the CIA has to 
be teinforced by responsible sec- 
tions of the public, particularly 
those engaged in manning the 
economy. This imposes a major 
political responsibility on the 
trade union movement—as dis- 
tinct from time-honoured econo- 
mism—while the authorities can- 
not be exonerated if they do 
not screen and constantly orien- 
tate the managerial personnel 


Vietnam: The Crowning 


Ree events have made it 
clear that the great liberation 
struggle of the Vietnamese peo- 
ple is heading towards a climax— 
a crowning victory to one of the 
most glorious movements for 
national emancipation and free- 
dom which the world has wit- 
nessed. $ 

The struggle in Vietnam has 
been fought against three mighty 
imperialist powers in unbroken 
succession— Japanese militarism, 
French imperialism and the most 
flamboyant imperialist power of 
our times, the United States. The 
last phase of this battle has been 
the most severe, and equally the 
most glorious in the annals off 
liberation wars of the present 
century. 

Tt was in 1954 that the Geneva 
Conference brought about the 
end of the French presence in 
Vietnam and peace was ushered 
in. The world took this to be 
the beginning of the era of free- 
dom and independence for the 
Vietnamese people: North and 
South Vietnam were temporarily 
divided, but conditions for their 
re-unification under a single 
regime after an election were laid 
-down in precise terms. 

But the United States was not 
reconciled to the Geneva accord 
and had already decided to scut- 
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tle the settlement in order to re- 
tain its military and colonial 
foothold in South Vietnam. One 
ofthe most devastating revela- 
tions—one among a mass of 
documents which have come to 
light during recent years—gives 
the United States Government’s 
pre-determined positions. It is 
the secret report in 1954, on the 
eve of the convening of the 
Geneva Conference, of the ‘‘Spe- 
cial Committee on the Threat of 
Communism”. Following ex- 
cerpts of the report are telling: 
“A. The Special Committee 
wishes to re-affirm the following 
recommendations which are made 
in NCS 5405, the Special Com- 
mittee Report concerning mili- 
tary operations in Indochina, and 
the position paper of the Special 
Committee, concurred in by the 
Department of Defence, concern- 
ing the US courses of action and 
policies with respect to the 
Geneva Conference: 
«(1) It be US policy to accept 
nothing short of military 
victory in Indochina. 
It be the US position to 
obtain French support of 
this position; and that fail- 
ing this, the US actively 
oppose any negotiated set- 
tlement in Indochina at 
Geneva. 


x3 (2) 


who are more likely to be ex- 
posed to allurements which the 


_American agencies can afford to 


offer. 

President Soekarno was never 
tired of talking about fighting 
US imperialism, but he himself 
fell a Victim to a combination of 
Left adventurism with the CIA, 
which helped the Right to 
step into the breach. To 
catch the CIA is today a popular 
slogan in our country. It can 
by no means be just a platform 
pastime but has to be a very 
serious drive on a nation-wide 
scale, covering every sector of 
public life. 

N.C. 
October 24 


Glory 


“(3) It be the US position in 
the event of the failure of 
(2) above to initiate imme- 
diate steps with the govern- 
ments of the Associated 
States aimed toward the 
continuation of the war in 
Indochina to include active 
US participation and with- 
out French support, should 
that be necessary.” 

The latest events have made it 
clear that the United States aims 
in Vietnam have been reduced to 
ashes, and the massive prepara- 
tions and actions for military 
victory have ended in smoke. But 
the great events that have brought 
this about have been preceded by 
a vicissitude of tortuous happen- 
ings and unending struggle on 
the part of the Vietnamese 
national liberation movement to 
defeat the forces of a super-im- 
petialism. The phases of this 
battle are now well worth looking 
back upon. 

From 1955 to 1965, the Unit- 
ed States battled in vain to colo- 
nise South Vietnam by puppet 
regimes and by pouring in mas- 
sive armaments, terror weapons 
and dollars to suppress the libe- 
ration movement of South Viet- 
nam. The battle of the people 
was led by the glorious National 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Two 
Economic 
Approaches 
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; T= economic policy resolution 

of the All-India Congress 
Committee makes an intriguing 
study against the backdrop of 
the “Approach”? paper on the 
Fifth Five Year Plan, presented 
by Sri C. Subramaniam at the 
last session of the AICC. 

The strategy of planning en- 
visaged in the so-called “Ap- 
proach” paper is “to launch a 
direct attack on unemployment, 
under-employment and poverty 
and also to assure adequate 
growth”. It claimed to be em- 
ployment-oriented, not growth- 
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oriented. This approach is pre- 
mised onthe argument that the 
nation’s economy has reached a 
stage where “‘indirect” approach 
to reduce poverty can dis- 
pensed with and the investment 
of resources need no longer be 
directed primarily at raising the 
future rate of growth as was 
done in the earlier Plans. The 
huge plan outlay of Rs 51,000 
crore is therefore to be allocated 
to provide employment through 
labour-intensive schemes such 
as minor irrigation, soil conser- 
vation, area development, dairy- 
ing and animal husbandry, small- 
scale industries and road cons- 
truction, etc. Employment gene- 
ration is to originate in the rural 
sector because urban unemploy- 
ment is considered basically the 
spill-over of rural unemployment. 
In this approach the accent is on 
the provision of basic minimum 
amenities to the vulnerable sec- 
tion of society. The amenities 
include education and health 
facilities, drinking water, home- 
sites, roads etc. 

The Pian strategy envisaged 
in Sri D. P. Dhar’s resolution at 
the recent AICC is diametrically 
opposite to Sri Subramaniam’s 
“Approach” paper. It is, of 
course, not a new economic 
policy (ashas been described by 
the Prime Minister, Smt Indira 
Gandhi) but a continuum of the 
old policy—a re-iteration of the 
plans, policies and programmes 
followed by Jawaharlal Nehru 
ever since the era of planning. 
The AICC emphasizes that the 
national objectives of growth 
with social justice, banishment 
of poverty, ending of unemploy- 
ment, reduction in economic in- 
equalities and self-reliance cannot 
be achieved unless (1) investment 
pattern has a production bias; 
(2) top priority is given to the 
core sector in the industries in- 
cluding steel, fertiliser, heavy 
machines, chemicals, cement, oil 
exploration and non-ferrous 
metals; (3) the resource-base in 
the public sector is expanded 
to generate surpluses for invest- 
ment. 

While piloting the resolution 
Planning Minister Dhar observed 
that the . private sector must 
learn to behave and conduct itself 
in such a way that the national 


objectives were not prejudiced, 
otherwise it would pass into his- 
tory unlamented. 

This diplomatic warning to 
the private sector for its past 
mie doings of “quick money, 
large returns and huge prosperi- 
ty? reflects the firm socialist 
attitude of the Congress ruling 

A vigorous expansion of 
the public sector is the crux of 
the new economic policy. The 
private sector is to trail behind as 
the supplement and complement 
of the public sector which will 
have the commanding heights 
within the context of the Indus- 
trial] Policy Resolution of 1956. 
Sri Dhar asserted at the AICC 
that the industrial policy would 
remain the guiding-star of the 
Fifth Plan and that ‘‘there can be 
no question of modifying or ab- 
ridging the principles underlying 
it with a view to enlarging the 
scope of operation of private en- 
terprise.” 

‘“Impliedly giving precedence 
to the public sector over the 
private sector in our mixed eco- 
nomy structure, Sri Dhar rejected 
the joint sector concept popu- 
larised by his predecessor, Sri 
Subramaniam. On the contrary, 
Sri Subramaniam contended with 
equal vehemence that the indus- 
trial policy is not, and should 
not be regarded as, sacrosanct as 
Upanishads and that a break- 
through in the present stagnant 
industrial sector was possible if 
the spirit of the private sector 
could be elevated through some 
such device as, what he called, 
the joint sector. 

The joint sector, regarded as 
the “fairy god-mother’ of the 
private sector, was dubbed by its 
critics within the Congress party 
as a “‘still-born child’ and a 
“non-starter” of our economy 
which had suffered a set-back in 
agriculture, had a low industrial 
growth rate, mounting unemploy- 
ment and galloping inflation—all 
adding up to the misery of the 
millions. Sri Dhar’s indifference 
to the new idea was all too evi- 
dent from his reticence on the 
controversial and nebulous con- 
cept of the joint sector. Not to 
cut off its nose to spite its face 
in the heat and dust of the Dhar- 
Subramaniam controversy over 
the key to the Plan strategy, the 
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AICC paid a deaf ear to Sri 
Subramaniam’s pleadings, by 
adherence to the basic provisions 
of the economic policy resolution. 
In fact, riding over the crest of 
the wave of radicalism, the AICC 
accepted an amendment to the 
original resolution to tighten the 
control over the private sector so 
that production priorities and 
distributive justice were not dis- 
turbed to the detriment of the 
society at large. 

With this accent on the rapid 
expansion of the public sector in 
preference to the private sector 
and on investment priorities in 
captial goods industries, the 
AICC Resolution touches on the 
whole gamut of economic poli- 
cies of increased production on 
farms and factories, time-bound 
land reforms, harmonious indus- 
trial relations, generation of ex- 
, portable surpluses, import sub- 
stitution, increased employment 
opportunities for the educated 
and the uneducated persons in 
the rural as well as urban areas, 
public distribution system for 
guaranteeing price stability, wage- 
income-price parity anda new 
administrative machinery to re- 
place the existing antiquated 
structure. This is an impressive 
catalogue of decisions taken by 
the AICC. When integrated, 
they present a picture of a plan 
strategy for building India of 
Nehru’s dreams. It was not so 
in the case of Sri Subramaniam’s 
Approach Paper already approved 
by the National Development 
Council. 

In regard to the resource 
mobilisation necessary for the 
rising level of public investment 
(the quantum of investment, the 
growth rate and the production 
targets are conspicuous omissions 
in the AICC resolution) the AICC 
Resolution remains silent on 
deficit financing and public bor- 
rowing which have been tapped 
in no insignificant measure to 
finance the earlier plans. While 
obviously the intention is rot to 
write them off as the sources of 
` finances, the Resolution mentions 
higher rate of saving and public- 
sector investible surpluses as 
sources for meeting the invest- 


ment demands dictated by 
the ‘bold investment pro- 
grammes”. 
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The resolution however rules 
out categorically “any massive 
taxation effort.” Doesit mean 


, that AICC believes that the satu- 


ration point in taxation has been 
teached already and that there is 
no scope for further taxation? It 
is interesting to note that Sri 
Subramaniam’s Approach Paper 
thinks quite the opposite when it 
states that besides the conven- 
tional modes of resource mobili- 
sation the major thrust will be 
the deepening and widening 
of taxation in conformity with 
the principle of equitable distri- 
bution of wealth and income. It 
hints clearly at tax reform to plug 
tax evasion and to check tax 
avoidance and to bring the agri- 
cultural income within the tax 
net. The AICC fails even to 
make a bare mention of the agri- 
cultural income tax. The crucial 
problem of resource mobilisation 
has obviously received perfunc- 
tory attention at the hands of the 
AICC. ` Sri Subramaniam’s App- 
Toach Paper also makes only a 
half-hearted attempt at it. 

Price stability is recognised 
by both the AICC and the Plann- 
ing Commission documents as 
vital ingredient of the economic 
policy. But here too the objec- 
tives which it is intended to sub- 
serve are stated to be different. 
While the AICC aims at stable 
prices so that the growth pro- 
cess does not generate inflation- 
ary pressures, Sri Subramaniam’s 
Approach Paper advocates its 
necessity to check erosion of 
income and fall in the living 
standards ofthe people. Price 
stabilisation is necessary for cost 
stability according to the AICC 
but it is to serve as an insurance 
against fall in the real income 
according to Sri Subramaniam’s 
Approach Paper. The divergent 
purposes dictate different ways 
of achieving price stability. To 
achieve this end, the AICC 
adopts the methods of public 
distribution of foodgrains and 
other essential commodities to 
the consumers at reasonable pri- 
ces and the take-over of the whole 
sale trade in foodgrains. Sri 
Subramaniam’s Approach Paper 
seeks to reach the goal through 
an assured and adequate supply 
of the essential consumption 
goods. 


It is unmistakably clear that 
these two documents on our 
national economic policy are con- 
tradictory. It appears that Sri 
Subramaniam’s Approach Paper 
is nothing but a conglomeration 
of some employment-oriented 
programmes, which have, in fact, 
been part of the earlier Plans and 
could similarly be given due place 
in the framework of the Fifth 
Plan. It is a misnomer to call it 
a Plan strategy for a socialist 
society. Despite all its short- 
comings—which Sri Dhar has 
attributed to political weaknesses 
during 1965 and 1966 and whose 
vestiges have lingered on till now 
—Sri Subramaniam’s Approach . 
Paper has had the approval of 
the National Development Coun- 
cil. The AICC session, which 
was also attended by the Chief 
Ministers, has, however, put its 
seal of approval ona document 
containing fundamentally diver- 
gent approach. The mover of the 
AICC resolution has brought it 
home tothe Congress leaders 
that with the unchallengeable 
political power vested in them 
both at the Centre and the States, 
the party has the unique opportu- 
nity to undo the past-wrongs and 
rehabilitate the economy putt- 
ing it on the rails for the take-off. 
The moot question is whether the 
Planning Commission would 
place afresh paper before the 
National Development Council 
(NDC) in terms of the AICC 
resolution. It is hoped that the 
NDC would now endorse the 
new economic policy after due 
thought has been given to it and 
not as a matter of routine. 
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INDIA AND COMECON-—I 


CMEA, 
EEC 
and 
India 


SARAL PATRA 


(oMECON, or precisely, the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance (CMEA) as the first-ever 
economic association of the socialist countries has 
not generally received much of an attention in our 
newspapers in the past. Very little notice was taken 
of its activities, and still less of its plans and pro- 
grammes. In fact, not much is known in this coun- 
try about the CMEA, except to describe it, mis- 
takenly, as a counterpart of the European Economic 
Community (EEC) in East Europe. 

It was taken for granted that the East European 
socialist countries including the Soviet Union, as 
outcasts of the capitalist economic system, must be 
having some sort of mutual economic arrangement, 
while endeavouring to somehow make their exis- 
tence felt in the Third World with a few industrial 
projects and some ‘‘aid”. During the Second and 
Third Plans, India’s economic relations with the 
socialist countries, and mainly with the Soviet Union, 
was understood by the country’s policy-makers as a 
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means to pressurise the Western “benefactors” to 
increase the quantum of ‘“‘aid” and somewhat reduce 
the high cost of imports from their countries. The 
economic contact with the socialist countries was no 
more than a mere bargaining counter. 

The stoppage of aid from the leading Western 
countries in the wake of the 1965 war with Pakistan 
had forced on the country a most unwelcome “Plan 
Holiday” for three consecutive years. There was 
hardly any reference to the existence of the CMEA 
as another economic system with which we had 
already developed ‘certain contacts and which in turn 
was keen to develop stable economic relations with 
us. On the other hand, the economic and techno- 
logical progresss in West Germany and Japan, both 
war-devastated countries, had been the most ‘talked 
of subject in any “erudite” discussion of economic 
problems. The West-bound mentality of the policy- 
makers kept the country’s attention focussed on the 
EEC. For them, only the western part of Europe 
was all that mattered, even though the Government’s 
own statistics showed a rapidly increasing trade 
and economic relations with the countries of the 
CMEA. 

It is, therefore somewhat surprising that so much 
interest has been taken in a PTI report from Mos- 
cow in connection with Planning Minister D.P. 
Dhar’s visit there to ascertain Soviet assistance for 
our Fifth Five Year Plan. The report did speak of 
multilateral assistance from the CMEA countries. 
But it was not definite either about India opting for 
CMEA membership, or the CMEA itself being pre- 
pared, at the present stage of its development, to 
admit countries which had not yet introduced all- 
embracing centralised planning’ or which permittéd 
‘“‘mixed economy” with a preponderance of private 
ownership of means of production. 

In certain sections, the “proposal’’of India securing 
CMEA membership has been a mere pressure tactics, 
quite ineffectively at that, to force the EEC to ex- 
pedite an agreement for India’s exports to its mar- 
kets without prohibitive quota and customs restric- 
tions. Britain’s entry into the EEC next January 
and the total abolition of Commonwealth prefer- 
ences from January 1974, has caused our Foreign 
Trade Ministry much concern. The way out has 
been considered to be a comprehensive agreement 
and, somehow the acquiring of a status equivalent 
to that of an EEC ‘‘associate”’. But the EEC Council 
of Ministers, troubled as it is keeping its own house 
in order, has not been able so far to find the neces- 
sary time to consider India’s proposal. The report 
about CMEA membership has, therefore, come handy 
to go back to the same old practice of using the 
economic relations with the socialist world for ex- 
tracting some concessions from the capitalist’ West. 
It has come handy also to those who specialise in 
maligning the Government of Smt Indira Gandhi 
for everything it does or does not do. They have 
already charged that the Government was out fora 
“sell-out to the communists”. 

Smt Gandhi had, therefore, to come out with a 
categorical denial of any proposal of India seeking 
membership of the CMEA. 

It is undeniable that enormous benefits have 
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been derived from our economic relations with the 
CMEA countries. In the sphere of foreign trade 
alone, India’s export earnings last year from the 
CMEA countries of East Europe totalled Rs 343 
crores, as against Rs 291 crores from the „EEC, 
even when our exports to Britain are added toit. Be- 
sides, efforts are being made to evolve a new pattern of 
economic exchange under which productive capaci- 
ties will be developed in India and their products 
shared by the aiding country or groups of them 
belonging to the CMEA. In fact, this system has 
been in operation. for some time on a limited scale 
now with the help of the Soviet Union. 

There are, no doubt, possibilities of these rela- 
tions acquiring still more sophisticated variations. 
In fact, the present trend of India’s relations with 
the CMEA countries appears to be gradually chang- 
ing from bilateralism to multilateralism. i 

A limited multilațeralisation of technical assis- 
tance from the CMEA countries has already taken 
place in India. The foundry-forge plant with the 
Czechoslovak aid has come asa sister complex of 
the Heavy Machine Building Plant built with Soviet 
aid at Ranchi. Both the USSR and Hungary are 
collaborating in our Korba aluminium complex. 

With the CMEA rapidly emerging as the most 
effective trade and-economic partner of the Third 
World countries, a still different pattern may also 
come into practice. In fact, studies are going on in 
different CMEA commissions and agencies for better 
utilisation of the new industrial capacities being crea- 
ted in the developing countries with the financial 
and technical aid from its members through bilate- 
tal, long-term arrangements. 

Itis known that some of the products of the 
Heavy Machine Building Plant, the Bhilai steel plant 
and even the latest Bokaro steel plant have been im- 
ported by the Soviet Union. 


Catalytic Agent 


At the CMEA headquarters in Moscow, the ex- 
perts are already toying with the idea of the CMEA, 
with its economic and technical aid, becoming the 
catalytic agent for the development of closer, prac- 
tical economic relations between certain developing 
countries of the Third World. At the moment, the 
understanding is that it would be easier of accom- 
plishment between countries with a modicum of 
industrial development. India is definitely one such 
country in their consideration. 

Iraq, in West Asia, has lately attracted consi- 
derable attention of the CMEA countries, particu- 
larly: after that country had nationalised its petro- 
leum industry. Already some projects with aid from 
the CMEA countries are taking shape, and several 
others are under discussion. There is little doubt 
that the CMEA countries are determined to help 
Traq quickly develop her own industrial potential, 
once it has been able to free itself from the octopus 
grip of western oil monopolies. 

But itis also doubtful if Iraq would be able to 
immediately absorb the products of various indus- 
trial units which it must establish to ensure its 
independent economic growth. Here India comes 
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into the picture. She has already created a number 
of new facilities, with the help of the CMEA coun- 
tries and mostly that of the Soviet Union, but a sub- 
stantial part of it remains either idle or unutilized. 
It is considered mutually beneficial for Iraq and 
India to establish a system of complimentarity in 
their industrial production and thus obviate the 
initial difficulties of their disposal. A part of these 
products, when planned and coordinated with the 
CMEA, could be taken also by its member countries. 

The visit of a high-powered Iraqi delegation to New 
Delhi, in response to a visit of the Union Planning 
Minister to Baghdad just after his discussions in 
Moscow, appears to be setting the tone for the 
development ot this new trend in economic relations 
between developing countries. 


Economic Integration 


However, all these do not necessarily call for 
membership of the CMEA. It is also to be consi- 
dered, when raising such a question, if India, at the 
present stage of her economic development, would 
be able to shoulder the responsibilities and obliga- 
tions of the CMEA membership. To arrive at any 
conclusion it is first of all necessary to have an idea 
about the structure and functions of the CMEA as 
it has emerged and evolved during the past twenty- 
three years. 

The entire CMEA system functions on the basis 
of integration of the economies of the member coun- 
tries and international division of labour among 
them. The successes scored by the CMEA so far 
have been measured in terms of the practical realisa- 
tion of these two cardinal principles. These make 
the CMEA unique and different from any economic 
association of countries in any part of the world, 
particularly from the EEC. 

One major difference between the EEC and the 
CMEA is, apart from their diametrically opposite 
socio-political system, is the power and authority 
vested in the highest executive organs of each. 

The members of the EEC Council of Ministers, 
by virtue of the Rome Treaty, enjoy differentiated 
rights of vote, similar to those of shareholders in a 
corporate body, depending on the economic might 
of each of the six member-countries. Thus, West 
Germany, France and Italy have four votes each in 
the EEC Council of Ministers, whereas Belgium 
and Netherlands can exercise two voteseach and 
Luxembourg only one. 

In contrast, the eight CMEA members—Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, German Democratic Republic, Hun- 
gary, Mongolia, Poland, Rumania and the Soviet 
Union—have only one vote each in all the organs of 
the CMEA. Despite the fact that the Soviet Union 
is unquestionably the leading member of the CMEA, 
her right of vote is equalto that of Rumania, Bul- 
garia or Mongolia. The Charter of the CMEA lays 
down that its existence “is based on the principles 
of sovereign equality of all member countries of the 
Council”, While “uniting and coordinating the 
efforts of the Councils member-countries”, the 
CMEA ensures: “The economic, scientific and 
technical cooperation of the Council’s member 
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countries shall be effected in conformity with the 
principles of full equality, respect for sovereignty and 
national interests, mutual advantage, and comradely 
mutual assistance.” 

The CMEA has, in the main, five definite func- 
tions as vested in it by its Charter. It has to organise 
all-round economic, scientific and technical coopera- 
tion of its member countries ‘‘in the most rational 
use of their natural resources and acceleration of the 
development of their productive forces”. It encour- 
ages improvement in the “international socialist 
division of labour by coordinating national economic 
development plans, and the specialisation and co- 
operation of production” in its member countries. 

e CMEA studies the economic, scientific and 
technical problems of interest to its members and 
assists them in elaborating and carrying out joint 
measures for the development of industry and agri- 
culture, transport (ensuring first priority for increas- 
ing the exports, imports and transhipments), most 
efficient use of principal capital investments allocated 
by the member countries for the development of 
mining and manufacturing industries and construc- 
tion of major bilateral or multilateral projects, trade 
and exchange of services within the Council and bet- 
ween the member countries and others, and exchange 
of scientific and technical achievements and advanced 
production experience, 


Fundamental Questions 


The highest organ of the CMEA is its Session 
convened at least once a year. It considers and 
decides the fundamental questions of economic, 
scientific and technical cooperation in the light of 
the Marxist-Leninist understanding of the member 
countries, and determines the major policies of the 
Council. The principal executive organ of the 
CMEA is its Executive Committee which meets at 
least once in every two months. The Executive 
Committee directs the entire activities relating to 
the implementation of the tasks planned by the 
Session and carries out systematic supervision of 
the fulfilment by the member countries their obli- 
gations stemming from their accepted decisions, and 
‘also directs the work on the coordination of the 
national economic development plans, and on the 
specialisation and cooperation of production of the 
member countries. It organises the elaboration 
of basic trends of a rational division of labour in 
key industries of these countries. 

The CMEA has two other principal organs— 
Standing Commissions and the Secretariat—with 
well-defined powers and spheres of activity. The 
former are established by the Session of the 
CMEA whenever required to promote the “develop- 
ment of economic ties between the Council’s mem- 
ber countries and the organisation of multilateral 
economic, scientific and technica] cooperation in 
individual branches of the national economy of 
the member countries”, while the latter functions 
as the! chief office of the Council carrying out all 
its secretarial work. 

The important point to remember about all these 
organs of the CMEA is that their basic function is 
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to coordinate the national economic plans of the 
member countries for greater integration as the chief: 
vehicle for the development and expansion of the 
international division of labour among the CMEA 
countries. 

The problem of economic integration in the socia- 
list countries does not become easy merely because 
they have the same socio-politico-economic system. 
It no doubt helps to start from a common basis with 
common ideological orientation. Yet, it is extre- 
mely difficult to avoid the impact of unequal deve- 
lopment of socio-economic factors. In spite ofa 
relative head-start in their economic development, 
the socialist countries of Eastern Europe are still at 
different levels of economic development. Conse- 
quently, economic integration and division of labour 
do not acquire the tempo which would otherwise be 
possible. : 

One major way to overcome this relatively slow 
pace has been éxtra-special care taken to bring up 
the economies of the less developed among the 
CMEA countries to the level of the more advanced 
ones. Aroughestimate shows that out of eight 
members of the CMEA, three are rather highly deve- 
loped. Ifwe take, again a rough estimate, per 
capita national income as the yardstick, and ascribe 
100 points of index to the USSR, it would be 140 
for the GDR, 130 for Czechoslovakia, 90 for Hun- 
gary and Poland, 80 for Bulgaria, 75 for Rumania, 
and only 50 for Mongolia. 

In fact, the Twenty-year Comprehensive Pro- 
gramme of the CMEA laid down that the member 
countries “shall render comprehensive practical as- 
sistance” to Mongolia in order to accelerate its scien- 
tific and technological progress. 

Again, it is not that theideas about integration 
and division of labour were worked out one fine 
morning at a sitting of the CMEA Session. These 
have taken years to evolve and develop. The pro- 
cess of acting in close collaboration and exchange of 
experience helped to concretise them. At one stage, 
some of the economic experts in the socialist coun- 
tries overlooked the existing stage of development 
of the CMEA countries, and propagated the idea that 
economic growth was not dependent on industrial 
growth exclusively. From this they proceeded to the 
theory that capital investment in industry was not 
the predetermining factor of ecqnomic growth. 

Another aberration appeared in the context of 
division of labour. It was worked out that since 
certain CMEA countries had already a developed 
industrial base, these should be entrusted with the 
development of their respective branches while others 
should engage in providing the ancillaries. Crudely 
put, it meant that certain countries of the CMEA 
would attain record industrial development, while 
ee would supplement this process as their back- 
yard. 

It was the constant CMEA endeavour to over- 
come these wrong ideas that enabled it to work out 
a correct way of advance in this direction. Even 
though the CMEA was set up in December 1949, its 
first Comprehensive Programme was adopted at its 
Twenty-fifth session at Bucharest in July 1971. 

(To be continued) 
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INDIA-CHINA RELATIONS 


y 
g 


To mark the tenth anniversary of the armed conflict between India and China over - 
border disputes, in October 1962, Mainstream started a discussion last week (October 
21, 1972) with two contributions. Herebelow three more contributions to the discussion 


are published. More will follow in the coming weeks. 


Starting 


A 
Dialogue 


TARAKESHWARI SINHA 


À any appraisal of Sino-Indian relations today, the 
main points have to be remembered. China has 
emerged as a recognised world power in the changing 
international context; and secondly, itis a neighbour 
which is not friendly to us. , 

It is therefore not an accident that it is China 
and not India which has taken important positions 
in the world power-structure. All through the fifties 
and sixties, the US felt constrained, for misconceived 
reasons of national security, to seek allies on the peri- 
phery of the Communist powers for purposes of spy- 
ing upon the international enemy’ and of keeping Com- 
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munism as far as possible from the maximum num- 
ber of countries of the world. And even India did 
mot acquiesce, as Pakistan did, in the global strategy 
of American State Department. India received mas- 
sive American aid, as a counter force, to the two 
giant Communist countries, Soviet Union. and 
China. 

It must therefore be to the credit of Jawaharlal 
Nehru that he kept up the relationship of India with 
both the Communist countries, China and Soviet 
Union. Relationship between the three, was marked 
by warm friendship and understanding. 

On the other hand, Pakistan, by aligning itself 
too closely with the Anglo-American bloc, could not 
evolve any effective forward-looking foreign policy 
vis-a-vis her giant neighbours. Her intense hatred 
for India created in her frustratingly negative attitude 
not only towards India but countries friendly to 
India like the Soviet Union and China. 

In contrast, such was the good-will between 
India and China that when in 1953 came up the 
question of operation of the Consulate in Kasgar in 
Chinese Turkestan (Singkiang) on which there were 
rival claims between Pakistan and India following 
the British withdrawal from the Subcontinent, China 
rejected Pakistani claim and allowed India to operate. 

From that very year, however, misunderstanding 
started casting its shadows on Sino-Indian relation- 
ship which ultimately ended in that catastrophic day 
when the Chinese troops began a major offensive in ° 
NEFA and Ladakh. This fact that the basis of 
Sino-Indian friendship was becoming weaker did not 
remain unknown to Pakistan. Pakistani leaders also 
calculated that India being a potential power in Asia, 
would also scare the Chinese as an obstruction to 
their interest in Asia. Pakistan, thus, took the maxi- 
mum advantage of the situation and became a media- 
tor between the Arab world and the China. i 

Nothing could have suited the Chinese strategy 
better. It naturally appeared to Peking that in any 
future Sino-Indian conflict the enemy of India could 
be readily utilised for its own purpose; hence it was 
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more than a necessity to have normal relations with 
Pakistan. 

Another factor, which influenced the Sino-Indian 
relationship was the growing Chinese estrangement 
from the Soviet Union, with which India had deve- 
loped a very warm and friendly relationship. Per- 
haps this was the reason, why inspite of the conclu- 
sion of the Sino-Indian Agreement of Friendship in 
1954, both remained unhappy over their unresolved 
border problems. Nehru raised the question a num- 
ber of times, but China never showed its genuine 
desire to discuss it. By 1955, the correspondence 
between the two countries on this question was in 
full swing and it appeared that the dispute had been 
deeprooted, and could not be easily resolved if one 
of the parties was not generous. India’s initial blun- 
der in that situation was that it allowed the issues to 
be decided by long and tortuous correspondence, 
rather than through high-level diplomacy and per- 
sonal contacts at the highest level. A certain uncer- 
- tainty as to the future steps of Chinese Communists 
gripped New Delhi’s policy-makers. 

But even in the midst of this uncertainty, India 
could have played a more purposeful role in solving 
her border disputes with a little more sense of give- 
and-take. Then perhaps it could have acted also as 
a mediator to bring Sino-Soviet relationship to fruit- 
ful understanding. 

Perhaps an extremely fluid situation in China 
during the Cultural Revolution and long after, served 
as an impediment in the way of India’s understanding 
of the nature and ultimate goal of China. However, 
the Chinese diplomacy did not suffer much as a 
casuality to the Cultural Revolution. 

Even in 1956, when India-Chinese relationship 
had: become rather cold, Chou-En-lai made the sug- 
gestion in Karachi—much to the dissatisfaction of 
Pakistan—that the settlement of the Kashmir ques- 
tion should be made through direct negotiations 
between the parties concerned. And even ‘when, 
Ghou refused to commit himself and preferred to 
stay outside the conflict, this apparently neutral stand 
was only one aspect of the Chinese thinking. Before 
this pretension of neutrality, China had already 
assured India in private that they were well aware 
of the justification of India’s stand on Kashmir and 
that in their opinion, the people of Kashmir had 
already expressed their wishes through the elections 
in Jammu & Kashmir about their future status. He 
repeated his appeal in 1957. 

However, the relationship between India and 
China went on deteriorating year by year culminat- 
ing in the conflict of 1962. It showed up not only 
errors in India’s foreign policy but a vacuum in 
defence policy as well. Since then India lived 
through a fear-complex that still lingers; and the 
reactions to those mistakes have been rather naive. 

One such major blunder was the recall of the 
Indian Ambassador from China, to which China 
retaliated. Absence of Ambassadors between the 
two countries have not only clogged the channel of 
information but has prevented any high-level diplo- 
macy. How can Government of India open any 
useful dialogue with the Foreign Minister or Prime 
Minister of China, through a subordinate officer of 
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the Indian Embassy in Peking? China which is our 
neighbour, has even today remained as distant a 
land as any Latin American State. Thus the sudden 
and radical changes in China has taken India una- 
wares and we are perplexed at the growing relation- 
ship of China not only with America, but also 
Western European States and Japan. 

One can understand and appreciate the Indian 
sense of betrayal by the Chinese in 1962, coming as 
it did after years of friendliness. But can we deny 
that some of Peking’s complaint—for instance that 
a forward movement by Indian tioops into a dis- 
puted section of the McMohan line had preceded its 
offensive—were confirmed directly or indirectly by 
Indian accounts like that given by Brigadier Dalvi 
in Himalayan Blunder, when he returned from cap- 
tivity? Such accounts show the utter confusion pre- 
vailing in New Delhi over the border conflict. Many 
in the country are likely to be convinced by such 
reports and comments that the border conflict was 
caused by a major misunderstanding of motives and 
inaccurate intelligence on both sides, rather than 
aggressive intentions on either side. 

However, the fact remains that India-Chinese 
relations today are definitely unfriendly. It may be 
due to the fact that the Sino-Soviet relations’ consi- 
derably worsened ata time when India came to be 
closely allied with bonds of friendship with the 
Soviet Union. But even today New Delhi is capable 
of breaking the ice, by developing a forward-looking 
policy regarding China. First of all, let us appreciate 
that Peking assiduously is endeavouring to convince 
the world that instead of working for the greater 
cause of the International Communist movement, its 
new set-up is seriously engaged in the more important 
and greater task of consolidating a vast country into 
a strong power. Let India realise that its geo-politi- 
cal situation is such that it has to maintain very good 
relations with the Soviet Union as well as China. 
Therefore, in deciding any question on international 
politics and diplomacy, prejudices or bias of any 
kind should not be a determining factor as it does 
harm a country’s interest more than it could possibly 
be imagined. 

With the thaw in the Cold War, non-alignment 
and bilateral relationship can once again play a posi- 
tively effective role in the new world-wide re-orienta- 
tion of power structure. We may be friendly with 
Soviet Union, but we must take positive action to 
make China feel that our coming closer to the Soviet 
Union is not likely to affect the Chinese interest in 
the least. 

Unfortunately, such high-level diplomacy can 
only start if we restore our Embassy in Peking to 
its full strength. We unilaterally withdrew our Am- 
bassador. Let us show the courage to revive that 
post again—even if need be—unilaterally. Tbe Chi- 
nese suspicion has grown, since the emergence of 
Bangladesh, that India is trying to encircle China, 
in the context of Asian leadership. Let us be 
modest about our role as a super power and create 
friendly neighbour. That would ultimately be the 
criteria of successful Indian foreign policy. 

New Delhi may have to try harder than it has, 
to carry conviction to Peking. But after ten years, 
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it should be possible that China will welcome an 
opportunity to defuse its long border with India. 
Its fences have to be maintained and so are the 
Indian forces, at great cost over the extensive and 
barren plateau. It may not be easy at first to per- 
suade Peking that India means well by it. 

Not only the Chinese suspicion has to be coun- 
tered but it has to be done without antagonising the 
Soviet Union. It would require great skill to con- 
vince Peking that there should be no clash of inte- 
test between the two neighbours of Asia. An oppor- 
tunity could have been utilised to start a Sino-Indian 
dialogue atthe time of the upgrading of Indian Em- 
bassy in Hanoi. But we missed that opportunity. 

The Government should realise that silence is 
not after all a policy, and that sooner or later it 
has to chalk out a policy of its own in regard to 
the changing canvas of world politics. It should 
be also left in mind that since India under no cir- 
cumstances can avoid China as a neighbour, there is 
no use continuing with the stalemate. Therefore, 
in evolving a China policy the Government of India 
should be more realistic. It should not be mis- 
understood by any, if India evolves a new forward- 
looking China policy, as no country, be it India or 
any other, can completely shut its eyes towards its 


geographical position vis-a-vis the country with 
which it intends to develop better relationship. It 
is neither logical nor rational to have unfriendly re- 
lationship with a Government with whom we have to 
co-exist as a close neighbour, in the midst of the 
changing world complex. 

There are signs—perhaps not yet clear—that 
China would not provoke another border clash with 
India. Peking’s failure to make any move on its 
border with India, that would have diverted the 
pressure on Pakistan before or during the December 
1971 war, is one such hopeful sign. And although 
differences persist, the speeches made by China’s 
representative at the UN donot focus their anger 
on India. For all these reasons as well as the need 
for not providing the big powers with a handle of 
favouring one against another, India should chalk 
outa progressive foreign policy which should be 
shorn of the myths of big powers and should main- 
tain friendly relations with all countries, big and 
small, in consistent with the country’s national inte- 
rest. - 
Perhaps de-fusing the border issue for sometime 
and starting a dialogue on Asian interest will 
become the path-finder for the evolution of healthy 
relationship with China. 





VIETNAM: THE CROWNING GLORY (Continued from page 6) 


Front for Liberation—the pre- 
decessor of the Provisional Revo- 
lutionary Government of the pre- 
sent-day period. All the terror 
of the American war machine and 
successive “pacification? opera- 
tions could not bring about any 
success for Washington. 

The American recognition of 
their failure was indirectly embo- 
died in by commencement of 
bombings on North Vietnam in 
1965. This marked a new phase 
of escalation of the liberation 
war, in which the American war 
machine took direct part in the 
operations using the most power- 
ful and sophisticated weapons at 
their disposal against the DRVN 
regime in North Vietnam as well 
as against the national liberation 
struggle in South Vietnam. i 

From 1965 to 1969, the war 
went on relentlessly. But the 
military pore of the United 
- States failed miserably. It was 
then that Washington spoke of 
de-escalation and peace. There 
was talk of withdrawal of 
American troops, and the Paris 
Peace Conference began. But it 
soon became clear that the 
American talk of troops with- 
drawal was a phoney affair. Be- 
hind the Paris peace parleys lay 
Nixon’s policy of ‘‘Vietnamisa- 
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tion” of the war by raising a 
massive army of the Saigon pup- 
pet regime, backed by electronic 
and super weapons of the Ameri- 
can military war-lords. 

From 1969 to the latest phase 
of the war of liberation ‘in Viet- 
nam,this policy of Vietnamisa- 
tion has been tested and found 
wanting. It has received the 
final and most crushing blow in 
the events which have unfolded 
since March 30, this year, when 
the mighty offensive of the 
national liberation forces in South 
Vietnam has smashed the puppet 
regime’s military positions to 
smithereens, forcing Nixon to 
come back into the military arena 
directly with all his mighty arma- 
ments. The six months’ war 
since the offensive of the national 
liberation movement was launch- 
ed, has been an epic in the his- 
tory of the Vietnamese national 
liberation movement. The strug- 
gle has paved the way for the 
greatest defeat for American mili- 
tary and political objectives in 
this part of the world. 

It was in this period which 
commenced from 1969 that the 
Provisional Revolutionary Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam was born 
—on June 6, 1969, in the liberat- 
ed areas of South Vietnam. This 


was one of the landmarks in the 
political gains of the freedom 
movement, which has helped to 
rest the initiative on the political 
front. The PRG through its 
spokesman, Madame Ngyen Thi 
Binh, put forward in Paris in 
July 1971 the famous Seven-Point 
Peace Plan which has paved the 
way for an honourable and full 
settlement of the Vietnam issue 
assuring peace and national in- 
dependence. Although the Unit- 
ed States has rejected the Seven- 
Point Peace Plan, it has, in fact, 
been unable to counter this in- 
itiative of the PRG and DRVN, 
which fully backed the proposals 
put forward by Madame Binh. 

The American failure to tac- 
kle the peace offensive and poli- 
tical initiatives of the Vietnamese 
national liberation movement 
have further isolated its position, 
and made it vulnerable to world- 
wide condemnation. Thus began 
a great movement all over the 
world, including the United States 
to support the people of Vietnam 
and condemn Aena military 
aggression. The movement has 
undoubtedly contributed in the 
defeat of American imperialism 
in its objectives in Vietnam. 
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INDIA-CHINA 


Reading 

the 
Helmsman’s 
Compass © 


M. S. N. MENON 


Ove bitten twice shy. India cannot afford to live 

in a fool’s paradise again as far as its relations 
with China are concerned. And there is every dan- 
ger that this will happen, for we have not yet tried to 
understand the long-term implications of China’s 
policies or even to clear our minds of the confusions 
about China’s policies which Peking has deliberately 
fostered‘in order to mislead the world. 

It was ten years ago in October 1962 that we 
were rudely woken up to the realitie< of China. 
It was almost a traumatic shock to Jawaharlal Nehru 
that it hastened his death. During these ten years 
we had another such shock, and that was during the 
Bangladesh liberation. We knew then the extent of 
American, hostility towards us and the nature of US 
designs in this region. One would have thought 
that these should have helped us to correct our per- 
spectives and evolve a more realistic policy. But 
there is no full evidence of it either at the level of 
the government or at the level of political parties. 
While there was a flutter in the External Affairs 
Ministry at the mere smile of Mao, the Jana-Sangh 
asked the Government to use Nixon’s “good offices” 
to sort out our relations with China! Indeed, one is 
baffled by such naivete. 

There is, of course, virtue at times in an aggres- 
sive foreign policy, and equally. so in lying low to 
study and watch developments. But there is no 
virtue either in ignorance or dilettantism. 

In the past ten years a great deal of changes have 
taken place in the world, but the core of realities 
remain the same. At the heart of it is the ideologi- 
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cal struggle between capitalism and socjalism. There 

is also the reality of the nuclear stalemate which pre- 
vents an all-out war for the supremacy of imperia- 
lism. And yet the struggle must continue by other 
means. While a total nuclear war will be avoided, 
there is no reason why imperialism will either give up 
the effort to tilt the world balance of forces in ‘its 
favour or mount regional wars or regional pressures. 

And yet it seemed that the Dulles policy had ex- 
hausted itself of its possibilities and that America, as 
the leader of the capitalist world, has come to a crisis 
of confidence. But Mao has helped to restore 
ee confidence by betraying the cause of socia- 

sm. 

Indeed, in these circumstances, it looks to me that 
there is a long haul for socialism and an uphill task 
before it in order to regain a decisive momentum in 
its growth. All these changes have come about by 
the stabilisation of the West European theatre in the 
Western hemisphere, and in the Eastern, by the 
defection of China from the socialist camp, its emer- 
gence as an anti-Soviet and anti-Socialist force and 
its final collusion with American imperialism. No 
less important in this respect is the emergence of 
Japan as an economic and now a military giant. In 
short, what has happened is that imperialism has 
secured a fresh lease-of life, thanks to Mao. One 
can be sure the rewards will be adequate. 

This is our starting point for the formulation of 
any foreign policy. The first question we should ask 
is: how have these developments affected our secu- 
rity and well-being? And the answer is: adversely. 
But the Rightists in this country would say that it 
was the weakness and muddleheadedness of our fore- 
ign policy which landed us in this predicament. This 
is absurd, ‘to say the least. One is more inclined to 
say here that it is because there are still people in 
our country willing to mislead the nation deliberately 
in the larger interest of special groups they serve 
that our foreign policy has suffered. While the CIA 
works on the Rightists, Peking works on the lunatic 
fringe of the Left, who unlike the Rightists have 
nothing to lose except their fevered brains or per- 
haps Peking’s subsidies. 

But to come back. Have we got a policy in the 
face of this new situation? Of course, the Indo- 
Soviet Treaty was in the nature of a response to this 
emerging situation. But our excitement over Mao’s 
smiles showed that we have a China lobby within the 
citadels of power. And there is no wonder in it, for 
these are men who are for capitalism, and therefore 
for America, and therefore for China, in the final 
aim of defeating the Soviet Union, which remains 
the main enemy of the capitalist order, and the Socia- 
list forces in the world. For, no one can convince 
anyone today that our larger purpose either of dome- 
stic well-being or external security will be served by 
smiling back at Mao. These are challenges to our 
integrity asa mation and to our responsibility as 
members of the larger world community. We have 
to face these devilish enterprises of the imperialists 
and defeat them. We have no enmity either with 
the Chinese or American people, but we have every 
reason to consider the governments of both America 
and China as forces inimical to our interests. 
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Mao says that he can wait till India falls in line 
with his wishes. But so can we, or we should. China 
can be in no hurry to make up with India or any of 
its estranged neighbours now that it has found 
friendship with the USA and Japan, two of the most 

owerful countries of the world. Of course their 
inter-state contradictions are not yet resolved, but 
then these are unimportant in the short-run in view 
of the major gains they hope to make in the world by 
colluding with ch other. f 

But even among those of us who can see things 
more clearly, there is considerable confusion in the 
understanding of the situation. To begin with, we 
have to understand that China is not a Socialist coun- 
try whatever may be the sophistries in the arguments 
of the Leftist world. If Maoism is not socialism or 
Marxism-Leninism, and if Maoism is the official 
doctrine of China today, it followes that China 
is not a Socialist country. And it is equally clear 
that if Maoism represents the nationalism and 
utopianism of the vast majority of the petty-bour- 
geoisie and peasants of China, then even after 
Mao is gone, Maoism shall not go. In fact, it has 
come to stay for some decades, for while the 
successors of Mao will be constrained to follow 
Maoism in letter and spirit if only to avoid stirring 
up a hornet’s nest in China, the genuine Communist 
elements will find it increasingly difficult to assert 
themselves in the absence of favourable conditions 
either at home or abroad. 

At home, the Maoists are unlikely to allowa 
return of the Marxist-Leninist ideology once they 
have driven it out. And as for external conditions, 
one can be certain that the USA and Japan in their 
policy of befriending China have certainly the calcu- 
lation to prevent China going the Communist way 
again. And we have not yet taken into consideration 
theimpact of an understanding between the Nationa- 
list Chinese in Taiwan and Maoist Nationalists in 
the mainland on the course of Chinese developments 
and policies. Certainly it shall not take China to- 
wards Marxism-Leninism. 

We are equally confused about China’s relations 
with Pakistan. Just as American interest in Pakistan 
was based (it is still so) on geopolitical calculations 
and American policies towards Pakistan were fashion- 


ed at the very time when Americans were giving Nehru ' 


a hero’s welcome in the United States, China’s poli- 


cies towards Pakistan were evolved at a time when ' 


Hindi Chini Bhai-Bhaism was at its zenith. It is not 

often recalled that China has never carried on a 
' vilification campaign against Pakistan even after it 
joined CENTO and SEATO as it has done against 
the Indian leadership, “the running dogs of imperi- 
alism’’. Similarly, while Khruschev unequivocally sup- 
ported India’s stand on Kashmir in 1955 China has 
made no such commitment. The reason is: China’s 
interest in Pakistan is not based on short-term calcula- 
tions. It isnot even true to say that China is primari- 
ly interested in Pakistan as a counterweight to India, 
though this aspect too of Chinese policy has gained 
importance of late. The main consideration is that 
Pakistan is of great strategic importance to China’s 
defence. The Hunza {region of Pakistan (occupied 
Kashmir) is almost a meeting place for China, the 
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Soviet Union and Pakistan. The famous trade route 
from Gilgit over the Mintake pass to Kashgar in 
Sinkiang runs along the cliff ledges of the Hunza 
valley. This area is vital for China not only to 
defend Sinkiang and its western regions but also to 
protect the route to Tibet. The border settlement 
between Pakistan and China has strengthened 
China’s military position in this region and the open- 
ing of a road from Sinkiang to Pakistan provided 
China access tothe waters of the Arabian Sea 
through Karachi. It was even reported that China 
was getting some of its heavy military equipments 
through Karachi to avoid the praying eyes of foreign 
intelligence groups in Hongkong. China is using 
Singapore too for this same purpose. 

Pakistan is equally important for China from 
another strategic point of view. With a Soviet rear 
which is now hostile and a vast seaboard which can 
however be effectively blockaded by a hostile force, 
as the Americans have showed, China may find 
itself cut off from all foreign supplies in times of a 
war or emergency. This is one of the reasons why 
China showed keen interest in re-opening the Burma 
Road which was used by the Allies during the last 
war for supply of materials to Chiang Kai-Shek’s 
forces. Burma, sensing danger, rightly closed down 
the entire road. 

It is for the same reasons that Peking has not dis- 
turbed the British colony of Hongkong, for as a free 
port it has served Peking well during the years of 
American blockade against China. 

It is therefore obvious that under no circumstan- 
ces China would give up its special interest in Pakis- 
tan. And Pakistan finds this relation not only pro- 
fitable but also advantageous in its animus towards 
India. It is not likely to sever this connection unless 
it is offered a more attractive alternative. 

In any case it should be clear by now that China 
has no interest to be friendly with India unless India 
is in a position to influence Pakistan’s policies. Only 
then will it see danger to its long-term calculations. 
It is therefore in our interest to have a friendly Pakis- 
tan and resolve the Kashmir dispute in such a way 
that it will stop being an irritant. In any case we 
should be ablé to ensure that both American and | 
Chinese designs in this subcontinent come to an end. 

As for Bangladesh, there is the erroneous belief 
that it is a vital area for China. In fact itis of no 
strategic consequence because it is not contiguous 
and what is more important China is likely to meet 
with increasing resistance from India in this whole 
region. All that China may try to do in the circum- 
stances is to subvert the present Bangladesh Govern- 
ment and try for the setting up of a pro-Peking re- 
gime. But this seems unlikely. 

Similarly, we entertain some misconceptions about 
the future of South East Asia. Though the countries, 
of South East Asia have become deeply suspicious of 
Chinese intentions, the fact remains that so long they 
remain under Anglo-American influence, they will 
line up with the latter in the policy of detente with 
China, and Peking will welcome the Anglo-American 
aegis to bring about a reconciliation between Peking 
and South East Asian countries. And this is exactly 
what is happeriing today. Even Indonesia has 
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decided to make up with Peking. 

In this new situation, one fact is clear: the US 
will not want India’s influence to grow in the region 
because it feels this would mean, in turn, the: growth 
of some form of Soviet influence. Nor would China 
wish India’s influence to grow and for the same rea- 
sons. As for Japan, the third major power interest- 
ed in the region, it is on record that it has tried to 
eleminate India as a competitor in the region. 

' However, both China and Japan are also compe- 
ting for dominance over South East Asia and in this 
race China has some definite advantages. There is, 
of course, the Chinese minorities in almost all the 
countries of the region, who have proved themsel- 
ves willing instruments in advancing Peking’s 
interests. But Peking has other ideas too to make 
its presence felt in the region and thatis by turn- 
ing Singapore into an overseas Chinese province, 
just as Taiwan is treated as an overseas Chinese pro- 
vince. Jt is perhaps not a well known fact that 
China has not recognised the independence of Singa- 
pore (this would tie China’s hands later if it decides 
to annex Singapore) though Singapore withits 90 
per cent Chinese population, has a flourishing trade 
with China. Just as Hongkong, it serves as a con- 
duit for Chinese trade. Since Singapore became 
independent, for which China worked hard by 
bringing about the confrontation between Indone- 
sia and Malaysia, China has taken a paternal inte- 
rest in the development of 'trade and industry in 
Singapore and has encouraged Chinese millionaires 
of Hongkong to settle down in Singapore. . 

Singapore is one of the most strategic spots in 
South East Asia and can command the entire region 
once it goes under Peking’s dominion. This would 
also bring Chinese power into the Indian Ocean. 

It is also clear that Japan and China will come 
to some tactical understanding for a division of influ- 
ence inthis region and no efforts will be made by 
China toexport Maoism or to upset the capitalist 
regimes in these countries, which by the way is the 
major interest of the USA and Japan. 

The Anglo-American military effort to link South 
Africa with Australia through a network of defence 


alliances and chains of communications will ensure 
the Western presence in the region—just in case 
China or Japan does not behave. 

Some of these developments are already foreseen 
by the statesmen in the region. For example, the 
friendship treaty between Indonesia and Malaysia, 
an alliance of the Malayee race, is intended to safe- 
guard themselves against a Chinese presence | in 
Singapore. Similarly a united Vietnam is not like- 
ly to accept subservience to China and will look 
around for countervailing factors. And Burma cer- 
tainly has become more circumspect about its rela- 
tions with China and is now coming out of its self- 
imposed isolation, looking for new ties. All these 
are India’s opportunities. 

Today there is of course cause for apprehension 
of the coming together of America, China and 
Japan. But there is also no need for alarm. The 
policy of Dulles took about nearly two decades to 
exhaust its possibilities. That policy failed to 
achieve its objectives. Today the capitalist world 
is far stronger than what it was in the days of Dulles. 
But even with China’s help it may not achieve what 
it is now setting out to do, for in the meantime the 
socialist forces are also gaining ground in the world 
and becoming stronger. And what is more, all these 
schemes hatched by imperialism do not take into 
account one unpredictable element—-the wishes of 
the people of Asia, Africa, or Latin America, or for 
that matter even of Europe or America. 

As a post-script to this article I would’ make a 
few observations on Smt Mira Sinha’s article 
(Mainstream, October 21, 1972) Smt. Sinha takes 
it that China under Mao is a communist country 
which as J pointed out is a fundamental error. She 
paints China as a country of good sense with flexible 
policies. Where is the evidence? The cultural revo- 
lution or the series of border problems and the ad- 
ventures abroad? Or, is the split between Mos- 
cow and Peking a “flexible” policy of accommoda- 
tion when standing together the two countries could 
have advanced the cause of socialism in the world. 
But, then, Mao hadno mind for socialism and this 
is a point which Smt Sinha has to note. 
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INDIA-CHINA’ RELATIONS 


Confrontation 
or 
Detente? | 


MAJ-GEN E. HABIBULLAH (Retd) 


AS far as is predictable at this stage, we have the 
bleak prospect of having to live with Nixon for 
another four years. This should be a sobering thou- 
ght for all Asian countries; because, if there is one 
country whose rulers have kept Afro-Asia in a state 
of constant turmoilsince the inception of freedom 
in colonial countries, it has been the USA. We 
lose ‘objectivity at once, if we try to confuse this 
important fact with the entry of China into the 
world forum; for- China’s primary aim in its origi- 
nal phase was to build up resistance to the USA 
hegemony and to encourage cadres who could spread 
the gospel of resistance to it. ; 
Today the picture has taken a changed focus. 
` China, right or wrong, assesses that the American 
imperialism has shot its bolt and the USA has reach- 
ed the beginning of its age of decline. China, there- 
fore, looks upon Russia as the other Super Power 
and as the one whose influence has still to be eroded. 
In this shift of outlook there is also a distinct 
shift in approach. China’s foreign policy today is 
based on (a) “continuing struggle against revision- 
ism” of which it accuses the USSR (b) emphasis on 
self-reliance (c) the need for vigilance and (d) “unity 
with all forces that can be united”. This together 
with the fact that it has openly stated. that it is 
«willing to talk to even such countries as had previ- 
ously adopted a policy hostile to China” widens the 
options even to the USSR, leave alone to us, to re- 
solve our disputes. é 
Why China is riding so high and can afford to be 
so magnanimous is because (a) after its internal 
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struggle it seems as though there is no power, overt 
or covert, left inside the country which can challenge 
the leadership of Mao Tse-tung and his lieutenant 
Chou-En-lai; (b) China has in the recent past won 
outstanding diplomatic victories particularly the 
acknowledgement for its contention that Taiwan is 
an integral part of main land China. Itis in this 
context, interesting to note, that the Chinese official 
organ in its October 1 éditorial has not called India 
names, while it has made only critical references to 
the USSR. It seems this opening has been made deli- 
berately. Of course there will be many who still feel 
that the Chinese spider may be enticing us into its 
web; but the question to ask ourselves is: should we 
be looking for openings for a detente; or, should 
we not only move with great caution; but prefer con- 
frontation in the present context? 

In 1962, relations between India and China had 
come to such a pass that the Chinese Government, 
taking the diplomatic and strategic initiative, first 
militarily engaged and then tied down India; thus 
forcing us to divert Rs 1,200 crores annually in 
keeping a wary eye on our Northern borders, which 
extend over 2,000 miles East and West, while the ins- 
crutable Mao sat on the roof of the world watching. 


It is interesting to note that while both China and ` 


Nehru kept reiterating that a clash would not only 
be disastrous for both but would set back the en- 
tire developing world; yet, we inexorably marched 
down the road of—let us now call it—our calami- 
tous destiny, with the inevitable result. Being the eco- 
nomically weak country at the time, we were hit 
more heavily by this’ confrontation particularly as 
we hada belicose dictatorship in Pakistan lying 
on both of our flanking frontiers. To use an Air 
Force expression, our planning “went for a Burton.” 
Since 1962 not only has inflation grown steadily, 
but unemployment and stagnation in industrial 
growth increased. It cannot be said these factors 
are only due to the Chinese and Pakistani confron- 
tations. There are basic contributing factors; but 
China deliberately infused and thus accelerated our 
discomfiture. 
~ „The Bangladesh revolution and the dismember- 
ment of Pakistan now finds China with a toe-hold 
in the sub-continent; but there are indications that 
with the conclusion of the Sino-Japanese treaty 
China will turn to championing the cause of Asian 
solidarity including Asia’s economic growth. In 
order to move in this direction it will first have to 
try to mollify its largest rival or neighbour—depend- 
ing how you look at it—India. It makes sense to 
China to clarify that Chairman Mao’s revolutionary’ 
line in foreign affairs does not mean that China will 
foment and support all revolutionary movements. 
In fact, this formulation means in 1972 “that vic- 
tory in the revolutionary struggle of the people of 
a country depends mainly on the people themselves” 
gradually raising this political consciousness and 
sense of organisation in the course of struggle. 
There is no doubt ‘that in 1962 many of those 
who goaded on the Government of India to go in 


for a collision course, if need be, were also getting a. 


little nervous that China intended to use its proxi- 
mity to India in order to export Communism into 
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India. A prominent lady member of the Congress 
then expressed to the writer these sentiments and 
said “Some people may think we lost; but we have 
split the Communists and kept Communismat a 
little distant”. So, the 1972 dictum we hope, lays 
at rest the idea of “export”. It leaves us free to 
think of other considerations. For China has usua- 
lly stuck to the policies she has openly announced. 

Some say that there are three Super Powers and that 
the growth of Sino-US relations has thrown Russia 
into India’s arms. An objective look will show that 
China is by no means a Super Power. In fact, if 
there was one in Asia it is Japan. By what do we 
measure a Super Power but its social strength and 
its economic super viability? China, at best, can be 
called the leading developing country. Many may 
not even agree with that; but there is no doubt that 
China is going to be powerful and is increasing its 
rate of progress. 

The USSR has always wanted close ties with 
India. It was we who at first hesitated for fear of dis- 
pleasing the USA from whom we were receiving food 
among other things; but now our economic problem 
looks brighter and on the way to self-reliance, we 
could afford to befriend any power in the world. It 
seems that this juncture of history the avowed 
Chinese policy and our openly declared policy are 
running absolutely favourable. Therefore no time 
could be more auspicious than the present to meet 
and talk. It also seems that the Chinese have taken 
a first halting step in this direction by having recently 
issued visas to visit Peking and Canton, to a small 
Indian delegation which visited North Korea and 
was permitted to return through China. The delega- 
tion, led by Sri Shashi Bhushan, MP included Blitz 
correspondent Sri Bishan Kapoor. Incidentally they 
were told that Lin Piao was shot at a meeting of the 
Politbureau and did not die in an air accident. 

Obviously, the first firm step for both of us 
would be to re-appoint Ambassadors into our em- 
bassies, and then, to draw up an agenda indicating 
the points of difference between our two countries. 
Trade and friendship could follow after a decent in- 
terval. That this approach is now a practical possi- 
bility should not be taken asa move by China to 
establish its Great Power hegemony over the Third 
World. Nor should it be so twisted as to mean that 
China wishes to make an all-out effort to isolate the 
Soviet Union in Asia. Indo-Soviet ties are now too 
strong and historic to be broken. 

China’s very internal compulsion, as those of 
India’s, make it a must that has to be attempted. 
Furthermore, the economic backwardness of both of 
us is such that we have to have a friendly posture on 
as wide a basis as possible especially towards the 
USSR and the West and with Japan so as better to 
bring about and achieve the latest technology; on 
which factor hinges the widest door to our progress. 

In order to achieve anything like the required 
momentum we simply have to settle our border dis- 
putes; be they China’s disputes with India and the 
Soviet Union or be they ours with China and Pakis- 
tan. One can only imagine the resultant surge for- 
ward if these countries in absolute objectivity were 
to find such solutions by, say, 1973. 
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The Soviet Union has already proved its sincerity 
towards and readiness to help the Third World. | It 
has already completed 350 major projects in develop- 
ing countries and has om hand another 400. This 
will ultimately have a broad based effect on the free- 
dom struggle, not only of the developing areas, but 
also of the growing class conscious elements of the 
developed world. Indeed the Soviet Union’s persis- 
tent advocacy of progress with peace has brought 


, about a powerful pro-peace wave in the USA. So 


that while we must be prepared to put up with Dick 
Nixon for another four years, we must also look 
forward to a world shedding the causes and oppos- 
ing the vestiges of war. 

In a world such as we have tried to objectively 
visualise, it is mutual aid, mutual trust and mutual 
progress towards which people and nations must 
Strive. It seems futile to nurse mutual grievances 
and mutual hatred; worst of all, no enmity on a 
bi-lateral basis. Thus, what may be termed as this 
doctrine or that, is nothing more than the objective 
recognition of the inevitable direction in which the 
world simply must move, or else, as an alternative 
blow itself back into pre-history. 

We talk a good deal of national honour and 
national security. Some ofus feel that honour is 
achieved by a stance or status, and that victory on 
the battlefield ensures both honour,and security. This 
ig not so. Indeed, such an outlook is fraught with 
danger not only for others but for the country, which 
adopts such a stand. There is no better definition of 
honour than in the immortal words: 

Honour and Shame from no conditions rise 

Act well your part therein your honour lies 

This applies to countries as much as it does to 
individuals. It, therefore, behoves India the land of 
Gandhi, to act wellits part. If need be, we may 
take a lone initiative, as, indeed we did over the 
Simla Conference, to bring our erstwhile adversaries 
to the conference table; and from there to bring 
them to a change of heart and to a compromise. It 
is important that we ourselves go to the table in this 
spirit and retain no reservations or ill-will toward 
those whom we are inviting to meet us with, of 
course precisely an enlightened self-interest—interest 
of our own people uppermost, the interest of our 
masses. : 

What should be the economic resultant advan- 
tage may be gauged. The present inequalities in 
society will become possible of foreseeable solution. 
There can be free flow of commodities and the infla- 
tionary trends will tend to resolve themselves through 
the softening of tariffs and other barriers. Produc- 
tion will inevitably increase and expenditure on con- 
sumer items will become more general, balancing 
money with available goods. Co-existence of diffe- 
rent ways of life and of different national aims is now 
universally accepted. As a soviet commentator has 
recently said: “It is becoming increasingly clear 
that the real road to security in Asia is not the road 
of Military blocks and groupings, not the road to 
opposing some States against other; but of good 
neighbourly cooperation in all interested States.” 

This way lies the perspective of India’s relations 
with China. 
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In our rhetoric and eagerness to draw up paper plans, 

we have forgotten one small detail—Action. We 
are more concerned with drawing up the Fifth Plan 
than with making the Fourth Plan Work. The masses 
are ad nauseum promised the Moon—in the ‘long 
period’ of course! And there are the usual exhorta- 
tions on the masses to ‘make sacrifices’ (Of what? 
They have practically nothing to sacrifice), even 


‘while Black Money incomes merrily pile up and the 


Wanchoo Report gets suppressed. 

It is all very well to make exhortations, but it is 
silly to put the major responsibility for making our 
‘Plans’ work on the ‘people’, (a happily vague quan- 
tity) when today it is the Government alone that 
has the power and capability to make most things 
‘work’. Thecredit for success or the blame for 
failure would be the Government’s. It is therefore 
time that it switched from speeches to implementation 
of socialist objectives. 

The need for Government action is most pressing 
in our consumer goods sector, where the hold of alien 
monopolies, is near-total. Hindustan Lever in Soaps; - 
India Tobacco in cigarettes; Johnson & Johnson in 
Baby preparations; Cadbury’s in chocolates and 
Colgate in toothpaste—all dominate their product 
markets. 

Of these, I am selecting Colgate for special men- 
tion because: 

(a) Its rate of repatriation is a fantastic 10,000 
per cent of the alien outlay 

' (b) It is effectively 100 per cent alien owned and 
controlled - I 

(c) It operates in a low-technology Jin essential 
field, in which it and its sister alien monopolies have 
almost wholly driven out small-sector and other 
Indian competitors 

Colgate’s turnover is about Rs Eight crores and 


‘it has an after-tax profit of over Rs one crore 


that it repatriates abroad. The capital investment 
made by the aliens when Colgate was set up was oy 
Rs one lakh. Their rate of return on that Rs one lak 
is therefore 10,000 per cent. (Would some ICS people 
please come forward and give more talks on the ‘desi- 
rability’ of encouraging alien investment in India?) 
There have been restrictions placed on large firms 
to prevent them from expanding their capacity, but 
these restrictions exist on paper only. The tooth- 
paste market has been expanding at an annual 12 
per cent rate and the s of Colgate in this 
cabanas) market has been held steady at about 
per cent, according to consumer surveys. 
This means that Colgate has been steadily 
increasing its toothpaste output, the Government 
of India notwithstanding! In January of this 
year, Colgate sales were nearly Rs two crores, three 
times its normal level. It has flooded the market 
with its stocks, thus precluding the competition 
(which is, again, mainly alien groups such as CIBA 
and Hindustan Lever. The small and indigenous 
sectors have been almost wiped out of this highly 
profitable market) 
Colgate’s capacity for rapidly increasing output 
in short periods (as, for instance, in December 1971 
or January 1972) would indicate that Colgate’s ins- 
talled capacity is far in excess of its licensed capacity. 
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And it is still growing. Colgate recently acquired a 
1.5 ton toothpaste mixer that will push up its capacity 
by a further Rs two crores of finished output. Was 
this done with or without the Government’s know- 
ledge? 
- ‘There are some queries and suggestions that one 
_ may legitimately put to the Governments in this con- 
nection: i 
(1) In view of our stand for self-reliance, why not 


we plug this exchange leak of over Rs One crore - 


annually (A foreign exchange component that could 
‘provide jobs to 2000 Indians, rather than go to feed 
the US war machinein Vietnam) by taking over 
Colgate and paying them back their Rs one lakh 
investment? We cannot trot out the worn and false 
argument that this isa ‘sophisticated’ field in which 
aliens are indispensable; 

(2) Has the Monopolies Commission or Govern- 
ment made any study of the structure of our branded 
consumer markets and the alien grip on them? If 
so, are they planning to take action soon? Appoint- 
ing a committee is only the first stage, what is called 
for is takeover of alien investments. 

(3) Have we considered placing any limitations, 
not only on the output of individual item, but also 
on, individual brands to prevent a company from 
preempting the market through numerous (and in- 
creasing) brands? 

(4) In the interests of building up climate for 
self-reliance, why cannot the Government or the 
Reserve Bank annually publish reports giving the: 

(a) Raw material and other imports of each 
limited company, whether Indian or 
alien, as also al remittances made abroad 
by them under whatever head, by the 
country of destination. 


(b) The total export and , other foreign 
exchange earnings of all limited com- 
panies, giving also their net exports 
(b minus a) 

It would be very interesting indeed to make a 
‘study of how aliens so generously (!) give us a part 
of investment and then sit by as we convert that pat 
into a giant hoard. For example, suppose an alien 
group gets a 20 per cent share in shipping firm with 
two ships, worth Rs five crores each. The alien 
firm’s holdings are worth Rs twocrores. By and 
by, the shipping company acquires three more ships, 
worth a further Rs Five crores each. And hey 
Presto!, the alien firm now owns Rs 6.25 crores 
worth of Indian capital, apart from grabbing hold.of 
such technicalities as ‘know-how’ Kes, salaries for 
alien ‘experts’ and remittances’. Qne hopes that an 
in-depth study of this dark sector of the economy 
will be made shortly. . 
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Shape 

of 
Dictatorship 
in 
Philippines 


A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


O* September 23, 1972 another South East Asian 
country fell into the clutches of a military dicta- 
torship. 

This was in a country which took great pride in 
the democratic freedoms that its people enjoyed; in 
fact, in no other country of Asia the degree of the 
freedom of the press, freedom of association and 
personal freedoms could equal to what the people of 
the Philippines enjoyed. This tragedy became com- 
pounded in its poignancy by the fact that the dicta- 
torship was brought about by a President who was 
elected by the largest number of votes polled by 
any president in the history of the country. Such 
betrayal of the trust of the people is indeed very 
rare in history. 

When Marcos wrote the book on Today’s Revolu- 
tion: Democracy, last year, one did not suspect that 
this was the shape of his revolution that he was 
aiming at. A second reading of the book after the 
take-over leaves little doubt that he had designed 
the coup d’etat—notwithstanding his verbal homage 
to democracy—long before the actual take-over. He 
- had planned the conspiracy very well indeed. 
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In the book he talks of a Revolution for the 
establishment of a New Society within the democratic 
frame-work. What he has established is neither a 
revolution nor a new society but a stark, naked rule 
of military force used unashamedly for the preserva- 
tion of the vested rights of the propertied classes. 
It is nothing but a fascist dictatorship in which the 
orders of the leader, issued in the form of Presiden- 
tial Decrees, become the laws which not even the 
Supreme Court can question and whichis enforced 
ruthlessly by a constabulary which is responsible to 
the leader alone. The Press has been completely 
gagged and a large number of journalists who ever 
dared to criticise him have been put in prison with- 
out trial. Several hundreds of persons have been 
sent to jail without being given any chance of self- 
defence. Hundreds have been dismissed from their 
jobs just because some one reported against them. 
A sense of fear has striken the people and no one 
feels safe to talk frankly or even to see each other. 
Students, professors and hundreds of other intellec- 
tuals have gone into hiding in fear that for any in- 
discreet remarks they might have made earlier would 
be considered a sufficient crime to keep them locked 
up for the rest of their lives. 

As is usual in such cases, the bogey of Communist 
subversion has been used to justify the imposition 
of the dictatorship. It is true that the student and 
the guerilla movements in two remote areas had 
grown to some extent. Noone ever believed these 
movements to be very serious. In fact, the student 
movement had more or less subsided. 

Strangely however a bombing campaign was 
launched recently which was ofa very suspicious 
character not only because no one was ever arrested 
but also because of the way the targets were selected. 
The bomb which did the greatest damage was thrown 


‘into a rally of the Liberal Party which was opposed. 


to Marcos, Another bomb, or handgrenade was 
thrown at a student rally which was demonstrating 
against Marcos. During recent months the bombs 
were placed in crowded areas, American business 
premises etc. Last month two ship-loads of arms 
were captured which regular arms smugglers were 
transporting. Marcos claims that all these bombings 
and arms trafficking was the work of the Com- 
munists. 

Finally, the incident which drew the curtain was 
the shooting on the official vehicle of the Secretary of 
Defence. In broad day-light in a busy thorough- 
fare of Manila, his car was riddled with bullets; no- 
body was injured and no one was arrested. The 
Defence Secretary was ina car following the official 
car. 
All these incidents which Marcos cites in justifi- 
cation for imposing the martial law smell distinctly 
of Hitler’s tactics of the Reichstag’ Fire which he 
had used as an excuse to capture power. Marcos’ 
greed for power and his anxiety to continue as 
President is well known in the Philippines. These 
stories that he cited of Communist subversion, have 
therefore been widely believed to be prompted by 
his desire for power with very little substance in 
them. Whatever may be the credibility or the 
justification that he uses for capturing power, the 
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fact remains that he has succeeded in imposinga 
military dictatorship. The question that we should 
address ourselves to is: how is it that despite the 
unpopularity, Marcos has been successful in captur- 
ing power for himself? The answer lies not in 
, Marcos’ strength but in the weaknesses of the politi- 
cal parties which opposed him both of the Right 
and of.the Left. 

There‘are two bourgeois parties in Philippines 
neither of which succeeded in providing an effective 
opposition to Marcos. Marcos’ ,own party the 
Nationalists, was badly faction ridden and lacked 
any alternative leadership to him. The Opposition 
Liberal Party, on the other hand, lacked any effec- 
tive programme which they could offer to the 
people as an alternative. All their opposition, as a 
result, was reduced to a personal criticism of Marcos 
and his wife. Moreover, many of the factions in 
both the parties tried to obtain personal benefits 
from the Government and thus were always willing 
to betray their Party for personal gains. Marcos 
contemptuously called these men of property and 
politics “oligarchs” and had no difficulty in ignoring 
their existence by playing one group against the 
other. Marcos was quite right therefore in expect- 
ing no serious opposition from either of these two 
parties. On the contrary, most of them have now 
turned.round and have publicly announced their 
support for the military dictatorship of Marcos. 

The Left parties were also divided into the 
familiar Maoist party and the Moscowites. They 
were bitterly fighting against each other rather than 
the common enemy. Marcos had very little difficulty 
in suppressing both of them at one crushing blow. 
Both the parties were blinded by the illusion of de- 
mocracy and thought that the democratic environ- 
ment within which they were fighting would never 
change. While the Rightists thought that they could 
bring about the desired social change by democratic 
means, the Leftists were preparing to bring about 
an armed insurrection which they thought would be 
easy to accomplish because the bourgeois govern- 
ment would retain its democratic form. The 
Marxists of Manila had forgotten the basic tennet of 
Marxism that the bourgeoisie does not give up 
power that easilyand that it requires strong mass 
bases before an insurrection can succeed. 

Now that Marcos has installed himself into the 
saddle of a dictatorial regime, the big question is- 
can he retain ‘the reins of power for long? New 
alignments are shaping up both in his favour and 
against him and his future depends upon how these 
alignments crystalise. 


I 


Future of Marcos Dictatorship 


puses the second term of his presidentship, 

Marcos made himself extremely unpopular lar- 
gely because of his failure to provide any solution 
_ to the country’s problems. Moreover, corruption 
and mismanagement grew and exceeded the limits 
of tolerance. Industrial expansion in the country 
had almost come to a stop. Marcos’ favourite rice 
programme had fizzled out and the country became 
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dependent on rice imports once again. The land re- 
form: which he announced with so much fanfare was 
found to be illusory and more of a hoax than of 
real substance. Unemployment in urban areas and 
particularly among the educated youth increased 
with leaps and bounds. While the political bosses 
made millions, the poverty of the masses reached 
the limits. The growth in the export trade halted 
and the profits of the planters and traders were 
threatened. i 

As the economic crisis sharpened, the division 
among the ruling oligarchs grew wider and wider. 
The dominating class among the oligarchs of which 
Marcos and his wife are typical representatives, are 
the compradore capitalist class who thrive on land- 
ownership, plantations and export of products of 
plantations, forests and mines. Their economic 
Interests are closely tied to the market in the deve- 
loped countries particularly with USA and Japan. 
The industrial bourgeois class is weak in the Philip- 
pines and the leading bourgeois families work in 
joint ventures with American and Japanese multi- 
national corporations as junior parmers. A big sec- . 
tion of both of these two classes are Chinese in ori-' 
gin who have a very weak political base in the coun- 
try, and generally keep aloof from national politics 
except subscribing handsomely to the prospective 
power that may be. 

So long as the American and the Japanese mar- 
kets were booming and the Vietnam war demands 
kept the wheels of their business well-oiled and 
smooth, the various sections of the Philippine bour- 
geoisie found very little to complain. But during 
the last two years, the market has not been as spri- 
tely as before; deep fissures appeared among these 
groups and the apparent cordiality among them gave 
place to bitter and acrimonious quarrels as to which 
group should obtain the lion’s share of the dimini- 
shing pie that the State policies and privileges pro- 
duced. Marcos, as a consequence of these clashes, 
found himself increasingly deserted by his supporters 
and his position became more and more isolated 
among the ruling classes. His desperate appeals 
to all the propertied classes to'get united under his 
leadership against the common danger of Commu- 
nism which he said was imminent, was generally 
met with disbelief and was regarded as motivated by 
personal ambition. In desperation, he turned to the 
Army which found in him a leader who could unite 
the different factions of the Army and place the 
Army Generals at the centre of political power: All 
the South East Asian countries are being ruled by 
Army Generals; it was high time that the Philippine 
Army Generals also captured power. But they need- 
ed a leader who could unite them. In Marcos they 
found this leader, and in them, Marcos found the 
only source of support and strength. The centre of 
political power quickly gravitated to this pole in the 
absence of any other point of equilibrium or even of 
slight pull. 

Once the military-Marcos combination established 
the dictatorship, the other classes and groups quickly 
shifted their position according to their class inte- 
rests. A large section of the merchants and the 
compradore capitalists and petty bourgeoisie have 
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changed sides and have become great champions of 
the Marcos Revolution and New Society. The news- 
paper men, the University professors and many of 
the students will no doubt get gradually convinced 
of the great merits, of Marcos dictatorship and try 
to survive somehow in adjusting to the changed 
situation. It is unlikely therefore that the proper- 
tied classes and the petty bourgeoisie will offer any 
resistance to the Marcos dictatorship. If there is 
any resistance it will have to come from the working 
class, the peasants from the vast mass of the rural 
poor and the urban unemployed and semi-employed. 
No doubt some of the genuine revolutionaries among 
the intelligentsia and the students will also join these 
groups. 

The numbers of these classes are so vast and 
their economic position is so desperate that it is 
possible that they will get organised within a few 
years and rise in a mighty revolt which will wash 
away all the anti-democratic conspiracies of the 
Marcos-military combination. 

The economic crisis that has gripped the Philippi- 
nes is impossible of solution within the property 
framework of the system which the Marcos-military 
combination is trying to defend. On the contrary, 
being unable to find a national solution to the crisis, 
what the Marcos dictatorship is trying to do is to 
impose a class solution by shifting the burden of the 
crisis on to the working classes and peasants. 

Already within two weeks, Marcos has virtually 
abolished the taxes on transfer of stocks and landed 
property, making it possible for the propertied classes 
to reap the maximum benefit from the inflationary 
rise in demand for land and stocks. 

There is a proposal seriously considered by 
Marcos for removing the ceiling on the interest rates, 
so that the country may be converted into a heaven 
for the rentier classes. However profitable and satis- 
fying such policies may be to the landed aristo- 
cracy and the rentier classes, to the young industrial 
bourgeoisie, the small farmers and the small busi- 
nessmen and artisans who produce the major part of 
the nation’s output, such rise in interest and rent 
will render a severe blow. The rise in the cost of 
production that will follow will further restrict ex- 
ports making the economic crisis worse. Thus with 
every effort by the Marcos dictatorship aimed at 
passing the burden of the economic crisis on to the 
working class, peasants and the small businessmen, 
the crisis will become worse and worse. Thus the 
very effort to preserve its existence will generate for- 
ces for the liquidation of the Marcos dictatorship. 
The economic basis for the radicalisation of the mas- 
ses will be continually strengthened by these acts. If 
the masses can combine to form a mighty united 
front to offer resistance to these exploitative class 
legislation, they will very quickly find themselves 
fighting a battle for the destruction of the dictator- 
ship. 

Jt is unlikely that Marcos would have ventured 
into such a perilous path merely on the basis of the 
support of the Philippine Army alone. It is almost 
certain that he obtained promises of support from 
the Nixon Administration. It is difficult to see how- 
ever how the Americans can preverit or defeat a 
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mass uprising that has been made inevitable now bY 
the capture of power by Marcos. It is merely a 
question of time—a few years at the most—before 
the revolt will sweep over the country. Consider- 
ing the geography of the country one could easily 
surmise that it would require a vast army, equipped 
with the most modern means of transport, water 
crafts and air power, and possessing immense fire 
power, exceeding several time than what has been 
provided by the Americans for the South Vietnamese, 
to suppress a widespread mass uprising. It is highly 
questionable how far the American people will be 
willing to bear the cost of another Vietnam twice its 
size. 

The success of the revolutionary movement how- 
ever will depend on competent leadership; however 
great the opportunities may be and however ripe the 
objective situation may become, without correct 
leadership the movement is likely to suffer defeat 
after defeat. The danger of ultra-Leftist adventu- 
rism is as great as that of Rightist deviation and a 
premature settlement with the bourgeoisie. 

Secondly, the schism that has so far divided the 
two wings of the Communist Party of the Philippines 
need to be removed without a day’s delay. For 
such unity of the Communists alone can provide 
the nucleaus round which the unity of all the Anti- 
Marcos united front will crystalise. If the Commu- 
nists remain divided, then there is no hope of the 
popular uprising ever taking place. Marcos will 
then continue to have his field day as he is having 
now. F 

The marcos dictatorship thus seems to be largely 
the outcome of the development policies aimed at 
economic growth within the framework of bourgeois 
property relationship. Development policies within 
these property constraints cannot but lead to exten- 
sive frustration which ultimately leads to dictator- 
ship. In this respect the developments in the 
Philippines hold a profitable lesson for the Indian 
political leaders and planners. It is time that they 
take their socialism somewhat more seriously and 
try to.achieve economic development free from the 
property constraints. 
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A SOVIET VIEW 


In 
Southern 
Bangladesh 


IVAN SHCHEDROV 


[pacea met me with lush greenery anda profusion 

of flowers. The scars of war as I remembered 
them—bomb craters pitting the red loam soil, the 
clay-walled communication trenches and bomb 
shelters—were no longer visible. The airfield and 
the immediate vicinity of the two-storey airport 
building, now a beehive of activity, were covered by 
a luxuriant carpet of green grass. 

I had come here this time to write about the 
peaceful labours and the postwar rehabilitation 
effort of ‘the newly independent nation. If in the 
stormy days of the rise of Bangladesh in December 
to March, weeks, days and even hours decided the 
fate of the country, now the count of time is in 
years. For the ship of staie has been built, the 
course laid, after bitter struggle, for its maiden 
voyage, and the question of state power and its 
nature at this stage settled. 


\ This contribution by a distinguished Soviet correspondent 
belonging to Pravda appeared in Moscow weekly, New Times 
(No 40 and 41). 
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Yet the struggle is not over, only its forms- have 
changed. Its outcome now depends on the succes- 
sive stages of the political and economic advance from 
postwar dislocation to the building of a new life, 
The opposition, both Right and Left, regrouping 
their forces on the go, are now giving battle mainly 
in the sphere of peaceful construction, seizing up on 
the objective difficulties and the subjective mistakes 
of the leadership in both the centre and the locali- 
ties to further their ends. 

The main devices they employ are covert sabotage 
and disruption of the economy, obstruction of pro- 
gressive measures, attempts to split the democratic 
front within the country, to discredit and undermine 
friendly relations with India and the Soviet Union. 
The opposition is settling down to waging a long- 
term war. : 

In January this year, Tajuddin Ahmed, one of 
Mujibur Rahman’s closest associates, was appointed 
to the key post on the economic front, that of 
Minister of Planning and Finance. ' 

Sitting in the outer office waiting to be received 
by the Minister, I recalled my first meeting with him 
in December 1971 when he was Prime Minister of 
the Provisional Government. I also recalled the pre- 
diction made then by a local millionaire. “These poli- 
ticians will never be able to cope with the economic 
machine,” he gloated. ‘‘They’ll come begging to us 
for help to get the economy going. Guerilla methods 
woa’t help here.” 

One of those he was referring to was - 46-year-old 
Tajuddin Ahmed, a professional politician and re- 
volutionary, who had begun his career as a young 
man in the stormy years of struggle against British 
rule in the late 30s. He had his first taste of British 
colonial prisons in the 40s, and in 1949 he became 
one of the founders of the Awami League. Since 
then his life has been dedicated to the fight waged by 
the East Bengali people first for autonomy and then 
for independence. Today Tajuddin Ahmed is wholly 
engrossed in what is for him an entirely new sphére 
—work in the general staff of the economic offensive, 
as he himself terms it. ; 

«We realize”, he said when after a few minutes’ 
waiting, I was ushered into his office, “that genuine 
independence can be built only on an independent 
economy. And that is what we are striving for. So 
far, however, Bangladesh cannot manage without 
outside economic aid. We are being helped or have 
been promised help not only by India, the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries, but also by the 
United States, Britain, Japan, Sweden, Canada and 
other states, and various international organizatioins. 
But now too at this new stage in our development 
Bangladesh has not forgotten whose friendship 
stood the test in our hour of need, who it was that 
made the decisive contribution to our victory. 

“That is why we attach the greatest importance 
to strengthening and expanding economic ties with 
our friends the Soviet Union and the Republic of 
India. Here are two examples. The clearing of the 
approaches to the ports of Chittagong and Khulna 
was a matter of exceptional political significance of 
prestige if you wish. Who helped us and is still 
helping us in this? The Soviet Union. And who is 
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helping to settle the returning refugees in the war- 
devastated areas? India.” 

Incidentally, after my interview with the Minis- 
ter it was announced that India was supplying 
Bangladesh building materials for 200,000 homes for 
refugees who had been left without a roof over their 
heads. 

“Qur government is carrying out far-reaching 
reformsin the economic sphere,” Tajuddin Ahmed 
went on. “I have in mind the decision on state 
contro] over and nationalization of the most impor- 
tant branches of the economy taken in the period 
from December 1971 to March 1972. 

“Prior to December last year, the key positions 
in industry, trade, transport and finances and bank- 
ing were held by foreign and West Pakistani capital, 
which from ee standpoint can also be classified 
as foreign capital. At ear the government con- 
trols roughly four-fifths of the total capital and 
basic production assets in industry, all of rail, air 
and marine transport and river shipping, and nine- 
tenths of the banking and financial institutions. A 
state monopoly of foreign trade has been instituted. 
Foreign private monopolies no longer have unimped- 
ed access to the Bangladesh economy. We have 
already drawn up the first reconstruction and deve- 
lopment plan for 1972-73. In this, as in plans cover- 
_ ing longer periods, particular attention will be paid 
to strengthening the public sector. 

«We are well aware of the difficulties we shall 
have to contend with. And so are our enemies. 
Ensuring the normal operation of publicly-owned 
enterprises is a political issue of prime importance, 
one on which the solution of a greatmany other 
problems depend. 

“Another cardinal problem is that of the country- 
side. Our rural population is in the neighbourhood 
of 70 million. Bangladesh is one of the most densely 
populated countries in the world [more than 500 per 
square kilometre—I.S.] Hence the acute land hunger. 
Large-scale landownership has never been a feature 
of our countryside, though feudal survivals, share- 
cropping and usury are tenacious. The few priva- 
tely owned plantations there were, have been taken 
under state control. The vast majority of the rural 
population consists of peasants with little or no land 
and small and middle-bracket farmers employing 
hired labour. . 

“In the period of repressions and war,” the Minis- 
. ter continued, “severe damage was dealt our agricul- 
ture and in working out our agrarian policy we seek 
to make things easier for the working peasant, and 
to bring farm production to a level fully meeting our 
food and raw material requirements. 

“On February 20 this year, an agrarian reform 
was announced, setting-a ceiling of 100 bighas (33.5 
acres or 13.4 hectares) per family (husband, wife 
and children) and exempting poor peasants with very 
small holdings from taxation. But we do not intend 
to stop at this. 

«At the same-time we are providing more credits 
to working peasants and supplying them on easy 
terms with seed, fertilizers, draft animals and farm 
implements. I must say that your Soviet tractors 
have proved their worth on our fields. 
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“All these are only the initial steps. I should like 
to draw your attention to another aspect of the pro- 
blem. We cannot allow the fragmentation of land- 
holdings to go on endlessly. From the standpoint 
of the interests of the state as a whole, a two-bigha 
farm would obviously be unprofitable. Hence other 
ways will have to be sought. 

“Among our Serious difficulties are a shortage of 
funds and raw materials, and the need to expand 
considerable effort on rehabilitation on repairing the 
damage caused by the war. This year, for instance, 
we shall evidently be obliged to import an additiorfal 
large quantity of food products, probably about two 
million tons.” 

At this point the Minister’s secretary politely 
reminded him of another appointment. I thanked 
Tajuddin Ahmed for the interview and left. I was 
due to leave shortly on an interesting trip that 
would take me through the south of the country to 
the shores of the Indian Ocean, to Chittagong the 
biggest industrial centre of the new state, and to 
quiet out-of-the-way villages in the vast delta of the 
Ganges now swept by the winds of the new life.... 


Water Empire 


Water transport—sea and river—plays a tremen- 
dous role in the economic life of Bangladesh. Inland 
water ways in the dry season run to an overall length 
of 4,300 kilometres and at floodtide, to 6,500 kilo- 
metres. Add to this a ramified network of local river 
ways accessible to light junks and other small craft, 
This, in a country no more than 465 kilometres across 
from east to west and 625 kilometres from north 
to south. 

Rail and motor transport is of secondary impor- 
tance. There is little more than 900 kilometres of 
standard-gauge railway line, while paved highways 
total no more than 2,500 kilometres. And of this 
the greater part is unusable during the rainy season. 

Until the beginning of this year Bangladesh had 
no merchant fleet of her own, although the Bengalis 
have had a reputation for centuries of being first- 
class navigators and fishermen The state-owned 
Bangladesh Shipping Corporation, founded by deci- 
sion of the government early in the year, is now 
only beginning operations. 

The inland water transport facilities consist 
chiefly of an enormous number—more than 300,000 
—of sailing vessels and oar-propelled boats. The 
few companies engaging in cargo and passenger 
carriage in power-driven craft were nationalized this 
spring. : 

The waterways, which function the year round, 
account for 80 per cent of the annual freight and 
75 per cent of the passenger traffic, for apart from 
the limited mileage of overland transport facilities, 


. the cost of transportation by rail or road is too 


high for most Bengalis and are hence used mainly to 
connect inland water routes. 

This vast realm on water is worthy of the pen of 
a poet, but it does not come within the scope of 


„this account of the initial steps of Bangladesh, much 


as I would like to paint the picture for you of the 
abundant waters of those great Asian rivers, the 
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,Ganges andthe Brahmaputra, with their myriads 
of small craft floating along under sails of every 
shape and colour, looking like so many tropical 
butterflies—orange, pale-green, sky-blue, ultrama- 
rine, black, white. i 
Among them there are flat-bottomed punts with 
roofs of matting in the middle; as often as not these 


” boats serve not only as a means of transport but 


as living quarters. And then one can see the smoke of 
brazier fires rising over the water and hear the crow- 
ing of roosters and the bleating of goats. Even.the 
Bengalese gypsies, unlike their Russian and Euro- 
pean counterparts, use the waterways for their end- 
less wanderings. 

Without this water domain Bangladesh would 
not be Bangladesh. Here, in the realm of fishermen 
and sailors, a child learns to swim just about as early 
as he learns to walk. The affection the Bengalis 
cherish for their rivers is evident in the very names 
they give them—Ichamati, the River of Fulfilled 
Desire, Brahmaputra, Child of God. Tista, the 
River of ‘Yearning, Madhumati, River of Honey, 
Padma, (an arm of the Ganges), the Lotus Flower, 
Buri Ganga, Old Man Ganges.... 

Many are the songs that have been written about 
them; the melodies float over the waters by day and 
by night. I believe it is no exaggeration to say that 
neither in Asia nor Europe, nor anywhere else in, the 
world for that matter, is there a mainland country 
whose life is so closely linked with its rivers and 
seas. 
The hub of this system of waterways is Chitta- 
gong. On the eve of the war of liberation the annu- 
al cargo turnover of Chittagong port wasin the 
neighbourhood of 5 million tons, four-fifths of the 
tonnagé being accounted for by imports—chiefly 
foodstuffs, building materials and industrial equip- 
ment. The second biggest port, Chalna, which once 
mainly handled Bangladesh’s jute exports, has a 
cargo turnover of more than two million tons. 


Excursion into History 

My acquaintance with Chittagong began in the 
massive building of the Shipping Administration. 
Tabareq Ali, one of its leading executives, acted as 
my first guide. , ' \ 

The namesof the ships being unloaded were 
chalked up on the blackboard in his office. True, 
there were not very many—so far only three, and 


. two’of them, Soviet. 


“The port is gradually coming back to life,” 
Tabareq Ali says. ‘‘The most difficult job has al- 
ready been done. Although most of our 10,000 
dockers are still idle, the outlook for both the 
ships’ crews and port workers is visibly improving. 
The Soviet salvage teams which are demining the 
port are performing miracles. You probably know 
that many experts believed it would take years to 
get the port functioning normally again. Now it 
is being done in a. matter of months. Isn’t that 
a miracle? Ifyou were to ask me what is the most 
popular country in Chittagong today; I would say 
without hesitation: the Soviet Union.’ 

“You ask me about myself. Well, I’ve named 
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my little daughter Tanya, A Russian name. In our 
family Pushkin, Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy and Gorky 
are our favourite writers. And you know, I feel 
there is something symbolic in Chittagong being the 
trail-blazer in economic reconstruction, in postwar 
co-operation between Bangladesh and the Soviet 
Union. After all, Chittagong is the oldest city in 
our ‘country the cradle of the liberation movement. 
We are proud of that. If you wish to understand 
what is happening here today I would advise you 
to acquaint yourself with our history, the history 
of the ancient Vanga which gaveits name to our 
republic.” 

This, however, turned out to be easier said than 
done. The old travel booklets put out for the bene- 
fit of tourists were wholly inadequate, and there are 
no new ones, for the young republic has not yet got 
around to organizing travel agencies, not to speak of 
historical museums. The available tourist, literatue, 
contained nothing about Vanga or Bangla, or about 
events of this century which give’ Chittagong the 
right to take pride in its revolutionary traditions, 
A tour of the local bookstores produced only one 
book, a mediocre account of the reigns of the coun- 
try’s Moslem rulers. 

The tourists prospectuses mostly advertised the 
mountain areas “populated by primitive tribes,” 
which, one prospectus said, lived in bamboo huts 
amid dark jungles seething with wild life. Those 
in search of thrills were advised to sign up in good 
time for the famous ‘“keddah,” the wild elephant 
hunts organized in the winter. For a quiet vacation 
the prospectus recommended the ‘‘world’s finest 
and longest bathing beach with remarkable curative 
sands,” situated 130km south of Chittagong and 
named Cox’s Bazar, after a captain in the British 
colonial army. 

And of course every prospectus contained a des- 
cription of the Karnaphuli River, at the mouth of 
which Chittagong stands. The name is translated 
variously, as Precious Earring or River of Flowers, 
And it really is beautiful, this broad-bosomed river 
winding its way amid green hills from its mountain 
sources to the sea. The two or three Moslem shrines 
mentioned are of little interest. That was all that 
could be gleaned from the tourist literature. 

History books tell us that the first state forma- 
tions appeared in the southern part of what is now 
Bangladesh as far back asthe. 7th-6th centuries 
B.C. Ancient Indian sources mention only one of 
these, the state of Vanga. In the first centuries of 
our era the name extended alsoto more northern 
areas, and later was modified into Vangala. This is 
the origin of Bangala, or Bangla, as the people of 
Bengal later called their country. The word ‘‘desh” 
is Bengali for ‘‘state.”’ 

Ancient sources speak of the thriving cities of 
ancient Vangala, with their highly-developed handi- 
crafts and trade, and of the intrepid navigators for 
which the maritime districts were renowned. In the 
6th-13th centuries a powerful feudal Bengali state 
existed on the territory of present-day Bangladesh 
and Indian state of West Bengal. i 

Chittagong was one of the richest cities in this 
state and a famous seaport to boot. The Chinese 
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Buddhist pilgrim Hsuan Tsang, who visited it in the 
7th century, compared the city to a ‘‘beauteous 
maiden emerging from the mists and the waves.” 
For many centuries this was one of the centres of 
Buddhism, and to this day there are many pagodas 
in the suburbs of Chittagong, and most of the tribes 
in the neighbouring mountain areas still worship 
Buddha. In the 13th century the Bengali state broke 
up into several small principalities. 

This coincided with the spread in these parts of 
Mohammedanism, the religion of the Moslem con- 
querers who overran Bengal. Incidentally, the first 
Moslem merchants appeared in Chittagong as far 
back as the 9th century. 

Apart from pagodas, no trace of the pre-Moslem 
period, which lasted for two thousand years, has 
remained in the Chittagong area. Some relics were 
evidently destroyed by the Moslems, others did not 
withstand the test of time. Some day the archeo- 
logists of Bangladesh will fillin the almost blank 
pages of that period and wring the story of the past 
from the mute witnesses of the glory and majesty 
of ancient Vangala. 


Hungry Jinn 


There is still much of the medieval in the intri- 
cate maze of narrow alleyways, jammed with primi- 
tive carts, and in the whole tenor of life of the 
district where the small tradesmen and artisans dwell. 
Domes and minarets dominate the skyline here. 

At times you feel as if among the bearded Mos- 
lems and the veiled women, dervishes and barefoot 
urchins thronging the streets some magician might 
suddenly appear and conjure forth his Jinn. Inci- 
dentally, many here still believe in magic symbols 
of all kinds. How many times was I to hear Chit- 
tagongese say that their city was situated on seven 
hills. The actual number is far greater, but seven 
is a sacred figure. 

On one of my walks through the city I stopped at 
the foot of a small hill. .Through a dense growth 
of trees I could glimpse the domes and minarets of 
an ancient mosque. Inasmall pond, giant turtles 
stretched their necks in obvious expectation of food. 
I had chanced upon the famous medieval mosque of 
Bayazid. Legend has it that the turtles were once 
jinn who had served the Moslem holy man, Sultan 
Bayazid Bastami. Had the magic formula needed 
to break the spell not been forgotten, Chittagong 
might very well have an Aladdin of its own. 

Chittagong has had many names in the course'of 
its history. Many scholars believe that the present 
name of the town is derived from ancient or at any 
rate medieval times. Some trace it to the word 
‘chatti? meaning lamp. Aladdin’s lamp perhaps? 
Others believe the word is derived from “‘chotto” 
meaning light, or fire, which likewise stirs the imagi- 
nation. Who knows perhaps fire worshippers once 
lived here. Incidentally, oil is being prospected 
here, with the help of Soviet geologists, and it is to 
be hoped that they succeed in recapturing this anci- 
ent fire. $ 

Subsequent epochs have left their traces in the 
city. In 1760 Chittagong fell into the hands of the 
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British colonialists. In that period Calcutta, which 
they had made their stronghold, became the lead- 
ing seaport not only of Bengal but of all of 
British India. For many decades Chittagong was 
reduced to the status of a second-rate port town. 
It was only after the establishment of the Pakistan 
state that it again emerged to the fore as the main 
seaport and the second biggest city in the former 
East Pakistan. Its population in 1971 was around 
half a million. 

The past twenty years have witnessed the rapid 
growth of industry in Chittagong. The working class 
is playing a notable role in all political events in the 
city and province. Among those who were tho first 
in March 1971 to rise to fight the West Pakistani 
army were the Chittagong Communists. A year ago 
their leader Purnandu Kanungu and his comrades 
were in a combat detachment. 

The occasion is an evening arranged by the 
Bangladesh-Soviet Friendship Society in a Chit- 
tagong school. At the back of an improvised stage 
hangs a portrait of Lenin. Gathered ın the hall are 
representatives of various political parties, local in- 
tellectuals, workers. And, of course, Soviet seamen 
from the salvaging expedition headed by Rear Admi- 
ral Sergei Zuyenko. There will be a showing of the 
Soviet film ‘*A Mother's Heart” and a discussion on 
the theme “Lenin and the Liberation Struggle.” 

Secretary S. Alam of the local branch of the 
Friendship Society has withdrawn into a comer to 
look over the notes of his opening address. I am 
standing in the doorway leading to the brightly lit 
assembly hall, chatting with Purnandu Kanungu. 
For him the occasion is particularly meaningful, he 
says. . 

“I am happy to have lived to see this day,” he 
smiles. “Happy that my generation has been able 
to carry forward the torch handed on to us by our 
comrades.” f 

Purnandu was only 14 in that stormy year of 
1930 when a call to struggle sounded throughout 
British-ruled colonial India from here, Chittagong. 
In the spring that year a handful of courageous 
young patriots seized the local arsenal and, arming 
themselves, poured into tbe streets. The colonial 
rulers, fearing for their lives, fled the city, and the 
power passed into the hands of the people. The 
rebels proclaimed Chittagong a republic and Sujaya 
Sen, one of those who had been in the forefront of 
the bold assault on this citadel of British rule, be- 
came its first President. 

There was pane not only in New Delhi but in 
London as well. A large punitive force was sent 
against the “Red Republic’ of Chittagong. The 
rebels put up a heroic stand, but they were outnum- 
bered. Many of them fell in battle. Others were 
taken prisoner among them the leader of the upris- 
ing Sujaya Sen. He was hanged, and the rest sen- 
tenced to hard labour for life and banished to remote 
and deadly islands. Not all of them lived to. see 
the downfall of colonial rule, and still fewer until the 
liberation of Bangladesh. But their call was heard, 
others carried forward the torch. 

One of those who continued the fight was Pur- 
nandu Kanungu. In 1939 he joined the Communist 
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Party. Later, as a revolutionary with 33 years’ ex- 
perience in clandestine struggle, he became the leader 
of thé revolutionary underground in Chittagong. 
Needless to: say, the Chittagong Republic of 1930 


was not even mentioned either in the only history of ` 


the city I managed to find, or in the glossy tourist 
folders. 


oa 


Commissioner’s Problems 


Modern Chittagong is typified by the government 
buildings and the court-house that stand atop the 

“hills, and the business section’ with its fashionable 
Hotel Agrabad which was built a few years ago, and 
which any Asian capital, let alone provincial centre, 
might‘envy. There is also the “new bazaar,” in it- 
self a whole town of two-storey buildings, with hun- 
dreds of small private shops offering—over the coun- 
ter and under it—a wide variety of local and import- 
ed goods to meet every taste and pocketbook. The 
bazaar has its own laws that differ from those of the 
old town, here the shopkeeper reigns supreme. Out- 
’ wardly it stands aloof from politics. It believes in 
doing business rather than holding meetings. 

True, on the second-floor of one of the shops we 
did see an old May Day slogan calling for active par- 
ticipation in carrying out the reforms announced by 
‘the government; they affect Big Business and leave 
untouched the small and medium-bracket proprietors 
who remain in the saddle in the new bazaar, and in 
trade and handicrafts in Bangladerh generally. The 
interests, of this numerous and influential segment of 
the population cannot but be, taken into account by 
the new government, or, indeed by Commissioner 
‘Akbar Hussein, the head of the Chittagong adminis- 
tration. ‘ or 

“The area under my jurisdiction is huge” he told 
me. ‘*Greater Chittagong takes in practically all of 
the southeastern corner of the republic which inclu- 
des five, big districts—Sylhet, Comilla, Noakhali, 
Chittagong and environs and the hill districts. 
Twenty-five million people, one-third of the total 

. population of Bangladesh, live here. You know, of 
_ course, that Chittagong is the country’s biggest sea- 
port and second biggest industrial centre. But it is 
surrounded by innumerable peasant farms and scores 
_of backward hill tribes which have not yet become 
part of the civilized world. r 

“Transport, wholesale trade, and, since nationa- 
lization, the banks, insurance companies, and large- 
scale industry are in the hands of the state. But 

everything was practically at a standstill when. we 
took over. The factories and plants were idle, as 
were the ports and railways. Many specialists have 
either fled to West Pakistan or have taken a wait- 
and-see attitude. To reanimate the economy has 
proved a difficult task. Apart from the food pro- 
blem, there is a shortage of raw materials and spare 
parts in industry, and no funds tō pay the wages of 
workers and employees. And what is also impor- 
tant, experience is lacking. 

“However, at all enterprises under state control, 
administrators have been appointed whose task it is 
to get things started, or if that is not yet possible, 
to establish the minimum help needed for this. ` 
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«What are the prospects? Most of the nationa- 
lized factories will begin opefations by the end of ` 
this year, atleast at part capacity. The country 
needs hard currency and this can be obtained pri- 
marily by exporting jute and jute products. This is 
axiomatic. There are three centres of the jute indus- 
try in our republic—Dacca together with Narayan- 
ganj, Chittagong and Khulna. Now’ that the sea- 


_ ports are practically open, it is up to those who 


grow the jute and process it for export. 

“I believe you ought to visit the villages and 
factories to see for yourself how hard it is to get 
things going normally, to organize the management 
of formerly private enterprises on a new footing.‘ 


Difficulties of Rebirth 


We drove part of the way over a dirt road which 
followed a dyke. After a while we had to turn off 
onto a track which led us to the village of Bedgram 
in Gopalganj district, one of the out-of-the-way 
corners of the Ganges Delta. Bedgram is actually 
two villages, one with a mosque, the other witha 
temple of Shiva, a common enough sight in areas 
with a mixed Moslem-Hindu population. Between 
them lay a field divided into squares on which small 
knots of Moslems and Hindus were at work. We 
entered the Hindu side and were at once surrounded 
by the villagers. 

Here in the village you have an illustration of the 
statistics, according to which children under 10 
make up more than one-third of the population of 
the country, and adolescents and young people under 
25, another one-third. At first we were taken for re- 
presentatives of food and seed assistance organiza- 
tion and so the talk was initially of this vital pro- 
blem. 

A good half of the Hindu villagers here live in 
make-shift shelters or tents with a crude hearth built 
outside. One of the tent-dwellers was a young man 
of about 20 named Jagedish Bal. Until July 1971 he 
had had a ‘‘bamboo house with a tin roof” and a 
family—wife and two children. But then he, like so 
many others, had had to flee to India to {escape the 
reign of terror instituted by, the West Pakistani 
army. The children died, and he and his wife return- 
ed eight months later. Their home had been burned 
to the ground, and there was no seed to plant their 4 
bighas of land. The rice and wheat he had been given 
in the spring by the authorities were running’ out. 
Like his neighours, he earns a little by working for 
the local tobacco planter. 


What will happen if the government does not ~ 


help? eae Bal cannot say. Sell the land? But 
what will he live on? Borrow from the planter? But 
that would mean being eternally fettered by debt. No, 
he personally was not interested ina redistribution of 
the land. There was nothing to till it with anyway. Per- 
haps later, when things began to look a little brighter. 

Bal’s neighbour, a 40-year-old widow Shharod- 
zini, was in an even worse plight. Her husband had 
died of cholera in a refugee camp leaving her with 
three children. Her eldest boy was now thé main 
breadwinner. But of land they had only half a bigha. 
Being among the particularly needy they had been 
issued a tent. So far they managed to keep body and 
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soil together by working for the tobacco planter. 
They had received a few food packages. She, too, did 
not know how they were going to manage if the 
government did not come to their aid. 

My notebook was soon filled with similar stories 
of hardship and privation endured in the first postwar 
year. So far, though living on the verge of starvation, 
no one has died of hunger. Epidemics, however, have 
taken their toll—not only cholera and smallpox bat 
dysentery as well. For people’s resistance has been 
undermined. All their hopes are now pinned on the 
new crop—from their own plots and from the land 
they till for others. Hopes are also invested in cheap 
credits and in the land reform promised by Mujibur 
Rahman. 

Crossing the field you enter a somewhat different 
world. There are no women to be seen here. We are 
in the home of Sheikh Fahtulia. It isa good house 
and his landholding is bigger—‘‘I have to hire seven 
labourers to till it,” he says. He has a small shop 
besides. While we were talking two peasants looked 
into the shop, but Fahtulia waved them away. 
Couldn’t they see he had visitors? They hastily with- 
drew: the master’s word is law. He also has an ox 
and a cart, hens, ducks. 

Most of the talking, however, is done not by our 
host, but by Abdur Rob, the village teacher, also a 
sheikh (a hereditary honorary title among Moslems). 
Both Rob and Fahtulia are members of the village 
council which administers local affairs and, what is 
most important, the distribution of government aid. 

«Who knows better than we how things are in 
the village,” Sheikh Fahtulia remarked. In Dacca 
people like him are called ‘“‘kulaks”-—although how 
this Russian word has found its way to distant 
Bengal is a mystery. 

On the way here we had noticed that the street 
in this village showed no traces of the war—the 
houses were all solidly made, though few could com- 
pare with our host’s. 

“During the terror unleashed by the Pakistani 
army,” the teacher said, ‘four-fifths of the Hindus 
fied, but no more than a tenth of the Moslems. And 
now nearly all those who survived have returned. 
There has never been any animosity between the 
Moslems and Hindus here. We help the Hindus in 
every way we can—with bamboo to build shelters, 
clothing.” 

“I recently contributed 20 kilogrammes of rice 
to the aid fund,” Fahtulia putin. “But can the 
situation be remedied in this way? Out of ten 
households you’!l find only one like mine. The rest 
can hardly make ends meet. Yes, the war....” 

“Bedgram has 1,200 inhabitants,” the teacher 
went on. “Seven hundred Hindus and 500 Moslems. 
One out of five has no land at all. The rest have 
land but neither seed nor implements. Half of the 
fields are lying idle as it is.” 

“At present something is being done to help the 
needy,” our host continued. “A council for distri- 
buting government relief has been set up. It has 10 
members, six Moslems and four Hindus. This is in 
effect the new local authority. There are some armed 
bands in our parts and so we have organized a self- 
defence detachment. So far our village has not 
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been touched. You ask what parties we have here? 
Well, we all joined the Awami League, and we 
haven’t heard of any others. Oh yes, there is also 
the old Moslem League.” 

«What are you saying?” the teacher put in 
quicky. “Don’t you know it’s been banned? True 
enough, until December last year it had a branch 
here, more than a hundred members. But now it’s 
disbanded. The Razzakars? We had our village 
Razzakars too. But, after all, they were forced to 
join. And the fact is they didn’t kill any of their 
fellow villagers. Only two of them had to be sent 
to jail in Gopalganj. We leave the rest alone, only 
we see to it that they don’t work against the new- 
government. On the whole there were few casual- 
ties here during the war. The Pakistanis shot 12 
villagers, mostly Hindus.... How is our school get- 
ting along? As before, two-thirds of the children 
attend. The rest can’t go to school for the time 
being. They have to help at home.” 

After taking a cup of tea in defence to tradition 
we set out on the return journey to Chittagong. 


Biggest Jute Producer 


Chittagong’s industrial belt is quite different 
from the factory districts of old industrial centres. 
The soot-blackened factory blocks typical of the 
latter are few and far between; most of the plants 
have been built in the past twenty years or so and 
are quite up-to-date. 

Chittagong has a steel works, a paper mill, and 
engineering plants, but for all thatit is above all a 
textile and primarily jute industry centre. 

Jute is the leading branch of Bangladesh indus- 
try. This fibre plant accounts for only 8 per cent of 
the cultivated area, as against the 80 per cent still 
under food crops—rice, wheat, barley and maize. 
But whereas the latter go almost entirely for home 
consumption, practically all of the jute is exported. 
In 1970 a record crop of 1,300,000 tons was raised. . 

Bangladesh is the world’s biggest jute producer, 
accounting for about half of the world total output 
of this important raw material. Although this is 
the age of synthetic fibres, the demand for jute, far 
from declining, is steadily growing. Itis used for 
durable sacks which do not affect the natural pro- 
perties of rice and other grains, burlap for use in 
the manufacture of tarpaulin and linoleum, runner 
carpets, upholstery material and even suiting. 

Strictly speaking, the value of jute has been ap- 
preciated for generations. Bengal jute first appeared 
on the world markets inthe 19th century and, in- 
cidentally, the pioneers in the jute trade were Arme- 
nian merchants. Armenian colonies existed in 
Dacca and Chittagong as far back as the tims of 
the Great Moguls. They survived until the 50’s of 
this century when West Pakistan Big Business 
monopolized this profitable trade, and the descen- 
dants of the Armenian pioneers were obliged either 
to leave East Pakistan or find some other occupa- 
tion. 

According to the Indian historian Anjali Gal, the 
Armenian colony was one of the most influential in 
18th century East Bengali towns. The most densely 
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populated quarter of old Dacca is ‘still called 
Armenitol and there are streets in Chittagong with 
Armenian names. 

In the 18th century there were two churches in 
Dacca; Greek Qrthodox and Armenian, both of 
which, according to the records, had quite a large 
congregation. In the 19th century the Greek Ortho- 
dox church was destroyed in an earthquake and its 
‘congregation is said to have joined that of the Ar- 
menian church which stands to this day in the 
Bangladesh capital. 

My excursions into history led me to the last 
survivors of the once-prosperous Armenian mer- 
chant colony. 


End of Chapter 
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Mr and Mrs Stefen are both over eighty. Mr 
Stefen still remembers how he first started out in 
life on his own in Narayanganj. “That was in 1916. 
He points to a photograph prominently displayed 
on the wall: the portrait ofa beautiful Armenian 
girl in a bridal veil and a somewhat dandified but 
already balding young man. 

“In those days,” Mr Stefen says, “there were 
many of my compatriots here. Several hundred. 
Most of them were in the jute trade. And most had 
been born here. We had some Russian friends too. 
My dear,” he said turning to his wife, “what was 
the name of that Russian? Remember?” The two 
searched their memories for quite some time. “I’ve 
got it!” Stefen finally exclaimed. ‘Safarov was 
his name. You will find it on the gravestone in our 
churchyard. He’s buried there.” 

Before visiting the Stefens I had been to the Ar- 
menitol where after wandering for a long while 
amid the labyrinths of the tradesmen’s quarter I 
found the Armenian church. Severe lines, a simple 
wooden altar, whitewashed walls and a silence in 
which my footsteps echoed loudly. The church 
warden searched for a long time and finally hunted 
up anold Armenian Bible ornamented with silver. 
Then led the way to the churchyard. Studying the 
gravestones with the old and half-obliterated inscrip- 
tions, I made out some of the names—Katerina Kha- 
chaturyan, David and Mary Alexander, Avetisk 
Tomas, David, Gregory and Erin Manuk.. .* There 
was a Stefen too. The gravestone had been put up 
by a grandson in memory of his grandfather Aratun 
Stefen, who at the beginning of the 19th century 
had been a priest in this church. 

“How many parishioners are there today?” I 
asked the warden. “Five,” was the reply. 

The last of the Stefens, whom I was now visiting, 
had retired some 15 years ago, and now runs a 
cheap boarding house with an Armenian cuisine in 
a suburb of Chittagong. ‘Like many of my coun- 
trymen,” he says, “I began with jute. At firstas a 
labourer, and then as a manager ofa small handi- 
craft shop. The Armenian colony broke up some 
15 or 20 years ago. Besides us and my old friend 
Stefen—he was also in jute—there are only two 
more left. They work in Narayanganj. At a jute 
mill.” 

It was raining heavily outside. ‘There was a 
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newscast from Chittagong on the TV, and we sat 
there in the cosy little parlour talking about bygone 
days, and about Russia and Armenia so far from 
here. 

“Yes, of course,” Mrs Stefen said, “we have 
always longed to visit our native land. At first this 
was impossible, for we were living under British rule. 
Now we are too old to take long journeys. If 
you happen to be in Yerevan, convey the greetings 
of two old people to the Armenian land they will 
never see. For us even Chittagong is a long way off.” 


Victory Mill 


The first modern jute mill was built here as late 
as 1951. Within 20 years there were 59, among 
them the huge Narayanganj mill, which belonged to 
the West Pakistani Adamji monopoly and employed 
40,000 workers. Last spring the entire jute industry 
was taken over by the state. 

The Victory Mill, which belonged to one of the 
country’s biggest ‘capitalists, Isphagani, resumed 
operations 10 days after the liberation of Chittagong, 
one of the first in the republic to do so. Six months 
later it was working at almost full capacity. Mr 
Dewan, a young man ina pink shirt who received 
me in the factory office, is the new manager of the 
nationalized enterprise. 

On the green lawn outside the window knots of 
workers were gathered, waiting for the day shift to 
begin. The mill, which employs nearly 3,000, works 
in thiee shifts. 

“Our chief difficulties,” the manager says in reply 
to my question, “are raw materials and wages, and 
also management. There is a shortage of raw mate- 
rials. We can only count on the new crop. Our 
wage fund is exhausted. So far we have recieved 
no funds from the government. We obtained a 
loan from a private bank against part of our finished 
product. A state company was recently set up in 
Dacca, so now we have someone to discuss our pro- 
blems with and address our demands to. 

“The problem of management is more complica- 
ted. Formerly the manager ran things his own 
way, but now it appears the trade unions also have 
to have a say. There is no clarity as to who is 
responsible for what. I can’t just let things drift, 
for production would eventually stop. In the mean- 
time it has been agreed that there willbe no slacken- 
ing of labour discipline, no late-coming. So far 
things are going normally. There are some 50,000 
unemployed in our town, so nobody wants risk 
losing his job.” 

The workshops are filled with the hum of machi- 
nery. Huge bales of sacks marked “Made in Bangla- 
desh” are being loaded onto lorries for transporta- 
tion to the port. I talked to the workers. The unions 
are not yet taking an active part in the management 
they told me, but things have changed nevertheless. 
Tulla, a veteran weaver and an active member of the 
National Labour League, the biggest trade union put 
it this way: 

“Whereas formerly the mills were owned by 
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Prostitution 


Review of International Aboli- 
tionist Federation Conference 


S. P. SRIVASTAVA 


T= 25th Congress of the 
+ International Abolitionist 
Federation—held for the first 
time in Asia—under the auspices 
of the Association for Moral & 
Social Hygiene in India, from 
October 4 to October 7, 1972 
in New Delhi seriously delibera- 
ted upon the problem of prosti- 
tution and commercial exploita- 
tion of women and girls for 
immoral purposes. 

The Congress was attended 


The author is a Lecturer, Depart- 
ment of Social Work, Lucknow Univer- 
sity. 
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by nearly 500 delegates from 
India and twenty other countries 
like Argentina, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Great Britain, Canada, 
Espague, France, Holland, Italy, 
Indonesia, Japan, Netherland, 
United Arab Republic, Switzer- 
land, Thailand and the USA. 
The theme of the Congress was 
“Phenomenonof Prostitution in 
the World Today”. 

During the four-day delibera- 
tions, the delegates and the 
speakers expressed their points 
of view on issues and problems 
concerning (1) Etiology of Pro- 
stitution; (2) Prostitution in 
India; (3) Prostitution in: Great 
Britain; (4) Prostitution in 
present-day Japan and Problems 
encountered; (5) Evolution of 
Prostitution; (6) Trade in 
Human Beings; (7) Venereal Dis- 
eases and Prostitution; (8) Means 
to reduce Prostitution; and (9) 
Measures for the rescue and re- 
habilitation ofthe persons libera- 
ted from prostitution. 

This Congress, besides being 
agathering of well-meaning 
abolitionists from all over the 
world, was an extremely colour- 
ful occasion, where both beauty 
and brains were: plentifully visi- 
ble. Some of the delegates took 


the Congress deliberations too. 


seriously, but quite a large 
number of them merely sat 
tongue-tied and. only watched 
the magnificence óf the whole 
show. The wives of a number of 
Delhi bureaucrats and business- 
men in their gorgeous saris were 
the only lot who appeared im- 
mensely enthusiastic and unusual- 
ly agile during all these four 
days of the Congress meeting. 
Not that they were the only ex- 
perts around, but these are the 
ladies who in free India, háve, 
however, assumed the role of 
self-appointed social workers for 
the victims of trade in human 
flesh. 

The othe: delegates, not as 
rich and as affluent as these 
neo-rich women social workers 


of Delhi, were largely silent 
guests of the occasion. Since 
many of such delegates were 


drawn from the rank and file 
of voluntary workers in the field 
of Moral and Social Hygiene in 
India and‘ abroad, they fully 
knew that the problem of prosti- 


out moralistic 


tution in today’s world is somé- 
thing very hard to tackle. For 
them the Congress was a mere 
ritual and an annually organised 
show in some part of the world. 

Notwithstanding this perva- 
sive-feeling amongst the delegates 
in general, this reviewer (who 
participated in the deliberations 
of the Congress) did find this 
meeting of the Congress useful 
in many ways. 

This Congress, probably first 
time in its history discussed with- 
inhibitions the 
realistic issues of the problem. 
Some of the speakers and the 
delegates spoke with remarkable 
frankness about the increase in 
the incidence of promiscuity all 
over the world. They remarked 
that since there is no possibility 
of going back from this hard 
fact of today’s sexual morality, 
we must candidly acknowledge it, 
and fight for the resulting con- 
sequences of this fast emerging 
code of sexual ethics. ` 

The Congress also accepted 
the fact that yesterday’s profes- 
sional prostitutes have now been 
replaced in great numbers by the 
luxury-loving clandestine prosti- 
tutes in our cities and metro- 
polises. Many of these young 
women and girls ‘happen to 
belong to a socio-economically 
well-off class and do not know 
under what dehumanizing condi- 
tions of abject poverty and ex- 
ploitation their professional 
counterparts are living. While 
the latter enter this profession 
owing to their poverty, unemploy- 
ment and exploitation, the former 
swell the trade, because of their 
inclination to do so. It is this 
form of prostitution which is 
hard to unearth and even harder 
to control. The patronizers of 
this extremely well-organized 
money-minting trade are big shots 
of public life whom the law 
enforcement machinery fears to 
apprehend. 

-The Congress observed that 
this form of prostitution has come 
to stay owing to a general weaken- 
ing of social and family models, 
slackening of old norms of 
sexual morality. and due to the 
increased use of alcohol, narcotics, 
pornographic films, books, plays 
and magazines. 

But here the Congress missed 
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. an important point: the clandes- 
tine prostitution by the educated, 
cultured and sophisticated girls 
and women is not because of 
these things. It is because of 
the emergence of a culture in 
India and abroad which places 
greater value on  individual’s 
economic affluence. ïn this 
culture the means are no longer 
important; what is important is 
the net result in terms of indivi- 
dual’s earnings and other material 
possessions. One who has all 
these, enjoys higher social status, 
political power and economic 
position. This over-demanding 
culture in the present-day world 
has shaken all the moralities of 
the old order which by and large 
prescribed for people a cleaner 
set of values. The modern 
Adams and Eves neither care for 
traditional virtues nor shun the 
vices of the ancient past. The 
morals of the old order, therefore, 
have naturally become obsolete 
and meaningless in the present 
context. The young ones of today 
abhor and reject them. For them 
the essence of life lies potently 
in living the life. 

In its section on ‘venereal 
diseases’ the Congress rightly 
attributed the general upsurge of 
V.D. to the coming up of a per- 
missive society. Prostitution, pro- 
miscuity and venereal diseases 
are the natural concomitants of 
a new laxity in sexual conduct of 
our men and women. Of late, 
there has been a tremendous 
global rise in V.D. cases. In 
India alone, about 80,000 cases 
are reported annually. This 
increase in the incidence of 
sexually transmitted diseases is 
the direct consequence of the 
profound socio-economic and 
cultural changes which have 
taken place over the past few 
decades. During all these years 
there has been a big transforma- 
tion in the norms and values of 
human sexuality. Effective con- 
traceptive devices, materialism 
and permissiveness have rendered 
virginity obsolete and chastity 
outmoded. With no fear of pre- 
gnancy (thanks to our effective 
contraceptive devices) women, 
like men, have now become 
equally free to be promiscuous. 
The young boys and girls, not 
yet out from universities and 
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colleges all over the world, are 
demanding greater sexual free- 
dom. They want to have sex 
without all sorts of socio-cultural 
restraints and inhibitions. For 
them all forms of human sexua- 
lity between consenting partners 
are legitimate, and here the law or 
the custodians of old sexual 
morality have no business to 
interfere. The right of a human 
being to sexual intercourse with 
a willing partner is a fundamen- 
tal right to his liberty. 

Jn its section on means to 
reduce prostitution, the consen- 
sus in the Congress was that 
prostitution cannot be eradica- 
ted through simple legislation 
alone. “No Law, however 
comprehensive, could completely 
eradicate prostitution” was the 
confirmed belief of India’s 
Attorney General, Sri Niren Dey. 
The law canat best prohibit 
soliciting or profiting from 
immoral earnings. The scourge 
of prostitution shall keep on 
enlarging itself ‘until the State 
can ensure complete economic 
equality between sexes and pro- 
vide gainful employment to every 
citizen”. Then probably laws 
could do their job. 

At present there are numerous 
women and girls who shameless- 
ly turn to prostitution either 
because of their sheer economic 
necessity or for adding marginally 
to their insufficient incomes just 
to support themselves or their 
families. It is in fact these women 
who are exploited most by the 
traffickers and white slave tra- 
ders. The prostitution always 
was, and still is, the consequen- 
ce of socio-economic want and 
exploitation of the women and 
girls of the poverty-stricken 
class. The women and girls of 
this class enter the trade because 
they are lured into it, or are sold 
to brothel-keepers because of 
poverty, unhappiness in family 
life, frustrations in matrimony, 
desertion by husbands, social 
ostracism or desire for new sexual 
experience. Commercialized pros- 
titution because of these factors 
— deeply entrenched in our 
society—defies easy solution. In 
this background the Congress 
thought that everything which 
would go to improve the social 
and economic ' condition of 


women is bound to strengthen 
their capacity to resist the temp- 
tations offered by prostitution. 
Economic insecurity, lack of ade- 
quate education, broken homes, 
poor housing and inadequate 
social services are some of the 
conditions to be removed first. 
The Congress also discussed 
the problem of social rehabilita- 
tion of the prostitutes. The Con- 
gress did not endorse the view of 
some of the speakers who favour- 
ed licensing of the prostitution. 
“Licensing of prostitution, though 
in vogue in twenty countries of 
the world”, remarked Monsieur 
Francois Pignier, President of 
the International Committee, 
“has nowhere produced a human 
solution to the problem.” Asa 
matter of fact, a system of licen- 
sing the brothels only indicates 
the defeatist outlook of the abo- 
litionist movement and its sup- 
porters allover the world. In 
no part of the world the system 
of licensing the prostitution was 
ever intended to protect the pros- 
titutes; instead it protected the 
clients and the brothel keepers. 
“The licensing of brothels,” 
Monsieur Pignier said, ‘makes 
prostitutes veritable sexual slaves 
and aggravates their exploita- 
tion besides creating the law and 
order problem”. If we really 
wish to prevent prostitutes from 
becoming sexual slaves and the 
victims of traffic in human beings, 
Monsieur Pignier suggested that 
all the brothels be closed down. 
They should be replaced by the 
recently run rescue and rehabili- 
tation centres for the women and 
girls in moral danger. Success 
in rehabilitating the prostitutes 
according to him, depends on 
the efficacy of the measures to 
improve the general living stan- 
dard, to implement anti-exploita- 
tion laws and in improving the 
lot of poor women. Here what 
we need most are not strict laws 
but concerted social action pro- 
grammes based on a protective 
ideology. The State Governments 
and voluntary agencies working 
for upholding the dignity of 
women can do more in rescuing 
women and girls from being trap- 
ped in the prostitution and reha- 
bilitating those who are already 
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SURVEY 


Agricultural Output 


This survey is based on a recent note prepared by the Planning 
Commission reviewing the growth in agircultural production 


THe roddion of foodgrains 
increased from 55 million 
tonnes in 1949-50 to 82 million 
tonnes in 1960-61. After a set- 
back in the adverse years of 
1965-66 and 1966-67, when. the 
production dropped down to 72 
and 74 million tonnes respective- 
ly, there was again an upward 
trend reaching a level of 95 
million tonnes, in 1967-68. In 
1970-71 the production registered 
the highest record of 107.8 
million tonnes, the increase 
being no doubt to some extent 
due to the good monsoon. In 
1971-72 the production declined 
and there has been a further 
setback due to the extensive 
drought experienced in kharif 
season of the current year. 

Regarding commercial crops 
the production increased in oil- 
seeds from 52 lakh tonnes in 
1949-50 to 92 lakh tonnes in 
1970-71; in sugarcane from 50 
lakh tonnes to 132 lakh tonnes; 
in cotton from 26 lakh tonnes 
to 46 lakh tonnes; and in jute 
from 31 lak tonnes to 49 lakh 
tonnes. 

In regard tothe progress in 
the Fourth Plan, there will be a 
substantial shortfall in produc- 
tion of foodgrains as also of com- 
mercial crops in terms of targets. 
In regard to individual crops, 
while the target will be exceeded 
by about five million tonnes, in 
wheat and just reached in Bajra, 
there will be shortfall in varying 
degrees in all the other crops. In 
rice the shortfall will be about 
six million tonnes; in jowar 4.5 
million tonnes; in pulses three 
million tonnes and in foodgrains 
as a whole about 11 million 
tonnes. The shortfall will be 
much more in commercial crops. 

In spite of shortfall in produc- 
tion compared with targets, there 
has, no doubt, been a significant 
break-through in production in 
cereals, particularly in wheat and 
bajra. The increase in production 
of cereals was duly reflected in 
internal procurement of grains 
which was of the order of about 
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6.5 million tonnes per annum 
during the last three years. The 
stock built up, reached a level 
of 9.5 million tonnes which made 
it possible to dispense with the 
concessional import of cereals. 
This will also enable us to tide 
over the shortfall in kharif pro- 
duction during the current year. 

The annual compound rate of 
growth in production, area and 
productivity of major crops, as 
worked out by the Ministry of 
Agriculture for the period 1949-50 
to 1970-71, show that the 
overall growth rate in production 
over the period of two decades 
has been 2.89 per cent per annum 
for foodgrains. In regard to 
individual crops a higher growth 
rate has been observed in wheat 
(5.0), followed by maize (4.03), 
sugarcane (3.99), groundnut 
(3.23), cotton (3.17), Bajra (3.16), 
and rice (2.92). . 

As the period between 1949-50 
and 1970-71 is very long, the 
growth rates for various crops as 
obtained in the two decades of 
fifties and sixties show that the 


. growth rates in production of 


wheat, bajra and maize have been 
higher in sixties as compared to 
those of fifties, while it has, been 
lower in all the rest. In foodgrains 
as a whole the growth rate in 
sixties has been 2.6 per cent per 
annum as compared to 3.3 per- 
cent per annum in fifties, s 

It is, however, significant that 
the growth in production in 
sixties was due primarily to a 
higher rate of growth in produc- 
tivity, rather than the area. The 
rate of growth in productivity 
went up substantially in wheat 
(4.6 per cent) and bajra (4 per cent) 
significantly in cotton (1.92 per 
cent) but no more than marginal- 
ly in maize (1.4 per cent) oilseeds 
(0.6 per cent) jute (0.4 per cent) 
and pulses (0.4 per cent). In rice 
and jowar, however, the growth 
rate in productivity has been 
lower in sixties. In sugarcane it 
has been of the same order in 
both the decades. 

Since the Highyielding Varie- 


ties (HYVs) were introduced only 
in the latter parts of the sixties, 
its contribution can somewhat be 
judged by the increase in average 
yield, if any, during the period 
1966-71 as compared to that of 
1961-66. In wheat the increase in 
average yield in 1966-71 over 
that, of 1961-66 has been 48.3 
per cent and in bajra 24 per cent. 
The increase in rice has been 
only 6.7 per cent and in food- 
grains as whole 14.6 per cent. The 
district level data indicate that in 
1970-71, there were 27 districts 
giving yield of as high as two 
tonnes or more per hectare in 
wheat and eight districts in rice 
with a similar yield. This indicates 
that there are areas of significant 
growth not only in wheat but 
also in rice. The summer paddy 
has shown a sign of success as 
reflected in a significant rise, in 
area, production and producti- 
vity 

The short-fall in production 
in the Fourth Plan in terms of 
the target, as already mentioned, 
was noted with concern at the 
time of the Mid-term Appraisal, 
particularly the big gap in the 
production of commercial crops. 
A number of new programmes, as 
indicated below, were therefore 
initiated: 

(i) Intensive Cotton District 
Programme 

(ii) Development of Hybrid-4 
Cotton 

(iii) Development of Cotton 
in Sunderbans of West Bengal 

(iv) Intensive Jute District 
Programme 

v) Development of sunflower 

vi) Development of Soyabean 

vï) Package Programme of 
Development in cashew in forest 
areas 

(viii) Development of pulses. 

The distortions and deficien- 
cies observed in crops produc- 
tion are now being critically 
examined in the process of for-' 
mulation of the Fifth Plan. These 
will be attempted to be rectified 
by suitable policies and pro- 
grammes in the Fifth Plan. 
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Anatomy 
of | 
Racism 

in 
Africa—III 


C. P. IMEBIN 


p goes without saying that the Western powers can- 
not fail to realise that their policy of expanding 
to the utmost their military cooperation with South 
Africa and the entire racist and colonialist bloc in 
the African South arouses and will continue to arouse 
angry protest and counter-measures on the part of 
independent Africa. 
hatis why, to cover up the true aims of this 
cooperation spearheaded against the interests of the 
African nations, they have brought into play the 
tried and tested propaganda scare about the “com- 
munist threat”. 

Especially activein this respect is the British 
Conservative Government. Acting on behalf of the 
West which is striving to boost the positions of the 
South African racists, the British Government does 
not disdain to use any means, including out-right 
lies and deception at an official level. Speaking at 
the Commonwealth Conference in Singapore 
(January, 1971) Sir Alec Douglas-Home claimed 
that Britain was concerned with the allegedly grow- 
ing activity of the Russian fleet in the Indian Ocean 
and that this was prompting her to sell a limited 
quantity of arms to South Africa. He also claimed 
that these weapons were intended solely within the 
frame-work of the programme aimed at replacing 
and modernising the equipment of the South African 
armed forces. Only one month later, Speaking in the 
British Parliament Sir Alec Douglas-Home announ- 
ced that export licences had been granted for the 
delivery of “Wasp” military helicopters to South 

This is the third part of Dr Imebin’s article reproduced 
from Nigerian journal,' Daily Express, Lagos. The first two’ 
instalments appearéd in Mainstream (October 14 and 21, 1972) 
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Africa which up till then Pretoria had not had at 
its disposal, This was followed by the decision to 
supply South Africa with British bombers to the 
sum of 15 million pounds sterling. 

The leaders of the African countries unambigu: 
ously repulsed all the attempts of Britain and other 
Western powers to cover up their military aid to the 
racists by the canard of a ‘“Communist threat”. 

In their speeches at the Commonwealth Confe- 
rence Presidents Nyerere and Kaunda emphasised 
that Britain was powerless to change the balance of 
forces in the world even if she wanted to. 

Neither will the inclusion of South Africa into the 
Western “defence system” upset this balance. That 
is why the resumption of British arms deliveries to 
Pretoria has nothing in common with the global 
confrontation in the world and pursues the sole aim 
of strengthening the military might of the South A fri- 
can regime in its offensive against free Africa. 

The Prime Minister of Mauritius made the follow- 
ing offer to British Prime Minister Heath: if Britain 
is 80 worried about the presence of a Communist 
fleet in the Indian Ocean he is ready to grant Britain 
the right to set up a naval base on Mauritius, but 
on the condition that London will renounce the 
Simonstown Agreement and give up its arms delive- 
ries to Pretoria. However, Mr Heath, as was to be 
expected preferred to decline this offer. 

The insincere nature of the Western allegations 
about the existence of a “Communist threat” was 
reflected with even greater clarity in the British 
Prime Minister’s reaction to the proposal put for- 
ward by Zambian President Kenneth Kaunda to in- 
clude inthe declaration on the Principles of the 
Commonwealth a clause stating that “we (that is, 
members of the Commonwealth —Ed.) will refuse to 
give regimes practising racial discrimination any aid, 
that can serve to consolidate or strengthen these 
regimes”. Britain and Avstralia resolutely opposed 
this proposal. 

Britain’s behaviour at the Singapore conference 
and the subsequent practical activities of the 
British government gave full ‘grounds for the 
Tanzanian foreign ministry to qualify as “absolutely 
absurd” all the allegations about a Communist threat 
in the Indian Ocean area”. It does the independent 
African states credit that long before the Singa- 
pore conference most of them saw through the 
allegations about a “Communist threat” in the 
Indian Ocean and South Atlantic area and what 
had motivated them. ? 

In its report to the 7th OAU Assembly the OAU 
Liberation Committee firmly rejected all the argu- 
ments of the British Government in favour of arms 
deliveries to Pretoria, first and foremost among them 
the claim that it was necessary to defend the ship- 
ping routes around the Cape of Good Hope against 
the allegedly growing threat presented by the Russian ` 
Navy. Speaking at the 7th Assembly OAU Secretary 
General Diallo Telli qualified the arms deliveries to 
South Africa as the desire of the West to enable 
Pretoria to “play the role of a gendarme in the 
African South”, 

The attitude of independent Africa to the West- 
ern claims about a ‘Communist threat” was also 
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clearly expressed in the proposals put forward by a 
number of African countries to take retaliatory 
measures against Britain in connection with her 
decision to resume arms deliveries to the South 
African racists. The Nigerian commissioner for 
External Affairs Dr Okoi Arikpo pointed out that 
these measures should include the breaking off of 
economic ties, sanctions against British oil com- 
panies and business firms, etc. 

The aims of the racist and colonialist bloc which 
is actively disported by monopoly capital and the 
leading Western powers have nothing in common 
with the interests and aspirations of independent 
Aftica. On the contrary, they are diametrically 
opposite. 

It is absolutely out of the question for the racist 
and colonialist states, which were set up on the basis 
of colonialism and are part and parcel of the im- 


perialist system, to pursue a policy differing from. 


the policy of the West. Whereas for the indepen- 
dent African states, which emergedas a result of 
the popular struggle against colonialism and imperi- 
alism and are an integral part of the anti-imperialist 
forces. Such a policy is absolutely unacceptable. 
This difference finds vivid reflection for example, 
in the United Nations where South Africa and Por- 
tugal invariably align themselves with the Western 
powers against the interests of independent Africa. 


T= basic contradiction between the independent 
African states and the racist and colonialist bloc 
finds expression in such major issues as the future 
of Namibia, Rhodesia and the; Portuguese colonies, 
the question of apartheid and the plight of the op- 
pressed nations of Africa. 

Independent Africa regards the persistent efforts 
of the racists and colonialists to expand the territorial 
sphere of their activities and spread the racist order 
to other parts of the continent as a direct threat to 
its vital interests. Thus, it is common knowledge 
that the racist and colonialist regimes have always 
been the main breeding ground for mercenaries who 
present such a serious danger to the young indepen- 
dent African states. Mercenary units recruited and 
formed in South Africa and Rhodesia have left a 
long trail of blood in the history of Africa, especial- 
ly in the history of the Zaire Republic (the events 

of 1960, 1964, 1966-1967). 
' By their active support for the East Nigerian 
‘separatists South Africa and Rhodesia were to a 
eat extent responsible for the prolonged bloodshed 
in Nigeria. 

In recent times the racist and colonialist regimes 
have been resorting to direct acts of aggression 
against the independent African states on an ever 
increasing scale. Such actions were time and again 
undertaken against Zambia, the Zaire Republic, the 
People’s Republic of the Congo, Tanzania and 
Senegal. : 

Especially dangerous was the Portuguese military 
adventure (1971) against Guinea. This provocation 
pursued far-reaching military and political aims. By 
dealing a blow directly at the capital of Guinea, the 
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Portuguese cOlonialists counted on staging a coup 
and changing the political regime in that country 
by force of arms. 

Both Ian Smith and Vorster continue to issue 
threats against Zambia. Thus, Ian Smith threatens 
to blow up the Kariba hydro-power system “in the 
event of necessity”, thereby depriving Zambia of 
electricity. While Vorster threatens to deal the 
Zambians “such a blow which they will remember 
for along time”. The independent African states 
and the Organisation of African Unity cannot close 
their eyes to the expansionist essence and growing 
ageressiveness of the racist and colonialist bloc 
which is steadily building up its military strength 
with the help of the Western powers. And although 
Western propaganda spares no efforts to prove that 
the arming of the racist and colonialist regimes by 
the imperialist powers is carried out allegedly in the 
interests of the “struggle against world communism” 
these crude tricks cannot deceive anybody. 

One does not have to be an expert on questions 
of strategy to realise that, no matter how hard they 
may try, the racists and colonialists will never be 
able to influence the course of the global confron- 
tation between such giants as Soviet Russia and 
the United States, the Warsaw Pact and NATO. 
That is why one cannot but agree with the thesis 
that the racist and colonialist bloc is building up its 
military strength to suppress the African liberation 
movement stage provocations and exert pressure on 
the independent African states. 

The tendency towards economic expansion, 
which is incompatible with the striving of the emer- 
ging nations to achieve economic independence, is 
a typical feature of the racist and colonialist bloc 
and especially its main force—South Africa. 


Hame sustained defeat in their attempt to retain 
their ‘‘sphere of influence” from Capetown to 
Katanga by force of arms, the racists and colontalists 
are now hoping to achieve these arms by means 
of economic expansion. f 

In South Africa objective prerequisites for 
launching an economic offensive against the African 
countries shaped out in the middle of the sixties, 
That was the time when South African state-mono- 
poly capital, which leans for support on the impe- 
rialist monopolies of the United States. Britain, 
West Germany and France, began to outgrow its 
national framework, while the rapidly developing 
manufacturing industry demanded new markets, 
since the South Africa domestic market was too 
small due to the low living standards of the Afri- 
cans. So there is nothing surprising in the fact that 
economic expansion became one of Pretoria’s basic 
foreign political doctrines. 

Incidentally, even the South Afıican leaders do 
not conceal this. Thus, Vorster stressed time and 
again in the past that economic expansion was 
called upon to enable the Republic to play a lead- 
ing role in Africa. 

Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland can serve as 
a vivid example of how the Pretoria racists visualise 
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the future of the independent African states. Although 
they are sovereigr African states and members of 
the OAU, these neighbours of South ‘ Africa are lin- 
ked to Pretoria by various ecdénomic ties and, for 
all practical purposes, are completely deprived of 
independence. 

The American magazine ‘Current History’ point- 
ed out in this connection that the black neighbours 

“of South Africa make no secret of their lack of love 
for apartheid, but they cannot afford to antagonise 
‘South Africa or refuse to cooperate with her. 

Pretoria suppresses any attempts on their part to 
achieve independent economic development and 
takes away their best manpower, thereby dooming 
these countries to economic stagnation and still 
greater dependence on South Africa. 

The economic expansion of South Africa in 
other sovereign African countries holds out simi- 
lar prospects for them. One must clearly realise 

, that South Africa is an imperialist state in its worst, 
racist version an imperialist state which pursue? an 
active neo-colonialist policy in respect to the coun- 
tries of Africa. The economic expansion carried 
out by South Africa under the guise of “coopera- 
tion” isa means used by the racists to achieve ex- 
tensive political and military penetration of the 
independent African states with the aim of their 
enslavement. 

The variety and gravity of the contradictions 
between the racist and colonialist bloc and Africa 
has been rotating in recent times around two inter- 
related questions: Vorster’s “new deal” and the 
idea of holding a “dialogue” between independent 
African nations and South Africa. 

In actual fact, the question of Vorster’s “new 
policy” isnot so new at all. Its basic principles 
were formulated back in the days of Vorster’s pre- 
decessor, Verwoerd, and boil down to the follow- 
ing: to use the lever of Pretoria’s growing financial 
and ‘economic might to force as many sovereign 
African states as possible to establish commercial 
economic and political ties with South Africa and 
thereby enable South Africa to break out of its state 
of isolation on the continent. 

The expansionist nature of Vorster’s “new 
policy” is obvious, and Vorster himself does not 
try to conceal it. In an interview with the American 
magazine US News and World Report (November 14, 
1966) he said that in many respects South Africa 
has been vested with the same responsibility for as- 
sistance in the development of Africa south of the 
Sahara as the United States in respect to the under- 
developed countries. 

Capitalising on the economic difficulties of the 
sovereign African states South Africa voices its 
readiness to grant them technical and other aid on 
the condition that they give up all active support 
for the liberation movements and agree to establish 
direct contacts with Pretoria. Herein, Vorster’s cal- 
culations are very simple. He wants to find at least 
a few leaders among the African heads of state who 
tempted by the promises of South Africa, would 
follow the example of Lesotho, Botswana, Malawi 
and Swaziland in. establishing close ties with the 
racist regime. 
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This would achieve the main aim—to split the 
unity of the anti-racist front of independent Afric 
states and bring Pretoria out of her actual state of 
isolation on the African continent. As for the price 
of this “aid” it can well be illustrated by the exa- 
mple of Malawi (a subject which will be elucidated 
further on in this work). 

‘The Pretoria regime also attaches tremendous 
military and political importance to its African 
policy. That is why Vorster’s “new deal” is often 
referred to as a “forward edge policy”. 

When the notorious Muller held the post of 
South Africa’s police and internal Affairs Minister, 
he made the following statement: “It is important 
to gain the confidence of the black countries south 
of the equator so as to turn them into buffer states 
which would protect us against the pressure of our 
enemies north of the equator”. 

Acting under the guise of “‘liberalising’ its 
foreign policy, South Africa hopes to carry into life 
its plans of strengthening the racist and colonialist 
order in the African south and weaken the pressure 
which is being brought to bear on it by indepen- 
dent Africa and broad sections of the world public 
on the question of apartheid. 

The idea of holding a “dialogue” between South 
Africa and the independent African states is a logi- 
cal consequence of Vorster’s “new policy”. And 
although since 1970 this idea is being especially per- 
sistently advocated by President Houphouet-Bolgny 
of the Ivory Coast, its real initiators are the racists 
and their supporters in the West. 

The proposal to hold a ‘‘dialogue’’ with Pre- 
toria was examined at the 8th Assembly of OAU 
Heads of States and Governments in Addis Ababa 
and was condemned by the majority of OAU mem- 
ber nations. Nevertheless, the supporters of the 
“dialogue” idea continue to claim that Africa, alle- 
gedly, has no other choice but to agree to “reconci- 
liation” with Pretoria and Vorster’s “‘new policy”. 
A number of arguments is being put forward to sup- 
port this view. 

First of all, it has been claimed that a ‘‘dialo- 
gue” with Pretoria corresponds to the interests of 
all of Africa since it, allegedly, would lead to an 
end of the bloodshed, eliminate the conflict and 
make it possible to achieve “‘peace in conditions of 
prosperity”. In actual fact, the real aim of such a 
“dialogue” is to legalise the existence of the racist 
and colonialist regimes in the African south. In 
addition a “dialogue” would inevitably result first 
in a reduction and then in a complete suspension of 
aid to the liberation movements on the part of the 
African states. 

The supporters of a “dialogue’’ claim that it 


‘will, allegedly, lead to a “gradual evolution” in 


South Africa and, ultimately, to the “eroding of 
apartheid’. However, both Vorster and his collea- 
gues emphatically deny these assumptions. In an 
interview with the French newspaper Figaro (June 
11, 1971) Vorster stressed that he had never regarded 
a change in his domestic policy asa condition for 

holding the dialogue. i 


(To be Concluded Next Week) 
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BALwant Gargi’s latest play, 

Sultan Razia, confirms a 
simple fact: that the historical 
relevance that Indian play wrights, 
writers, and intellectuals seek, can 
also be had in other periods than 
the glorious Vedantic one. I men- 
tion this because, sometimes, the 
references to the glorious cultural 
heritage and tradition of India 
are frightening. They give the 
impression that between the post- 
Independence era and the Vedan- 
tic genesis we have done little but 
fight inconsequential wars and 
count the days. Tukaram, Kabir, 
Guru Nanak, etc, are, unconsci- 
ously, pushed back and associa- 
ted with Mahavir and Buddha 
and. the Upanishads; Mir and 
Ghalib are treated like contem- 
poraries of Firakh. Leading to a 
comfortable situation, no doubt. 
We had a glorious past, we are 
developing towards a glorious 
future. 

But what about Akbar? Are 
there no other links than through 
Todar Mal’s revenue system? 

It was Girish Karnad’s Tuglak 
—one play by Karnad that has 
spine and muscle—which first 
pointed towards a medieval 
metaphor in the theatre. Gargi 
has picked up the cue. The 
Sultanate and the Moghul era’ 
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are fertile ground to sketch 
power-politics, intrigues and 
counter-intrigues. Karnad and 
Gargi have gone a step further: 
they have, here and there, edged 
in bits about revolution and 
counter-revolution too. 

The tussle for the political 
leadership of the country, bet- 
ween 1969 and 1972, provides 
both the inspiration and the 
canvas for Gargi’s Sultan Razia, 
directed by Ebrahim Alkazi for 
the National School of Drama. 
Razia, the first woman to rule the 
country; Razia, who came to the 
throne through the initiative of 
the people. I suppose the symbo- 
lism of this historical play also 
intends to imply a theatrical link 
between Altamash and Nehru. 
But that is where the symbolism 
stops—no playwright is going to 
play the prophet or the astro- 
loger. Therefore, Balban is 
initially suggested as a strong- 
man operating behind the scense, 
but is characteristically aborted 
after the initial suggestion. 

All these political links, that 
the play ostensibly invites, are 
no more than the dressing to the 
salad. Moreover, the meat’ is 
missing from the plate. Political 
literature is either panegyrical or 
iconoclastic, propagandist or 
sacrilegious, prophetic or cynical. 
Gargi’s play is none of these. It 
wanted to be them all, plus the 
unveiling of Reality—for the 
leaders, not the masses. Now, 
‘Art is not afraid of dictatorship, 
severity, repressions, or even 
conservatism and cliches. When 
mecessary, art can be narrowly 
religious, dumbly governmental, 
devoid of individuality—and yet 
good....Art is elastic enough to 
fit into any bed of Procustes that 
history presents to it. But there 
is one thing it cannot stand: eclec- 
ticism.’ As political literature, 
Sultan Razia is eclectic, and a 
dead-end. 

The Reality that the play pro- 
jects is common knowledge now 
and is, through Jan Kott, deri- 
vative of Shakespeare: ‘there are 
no bad kings, or good kings; kings 
are only kings. Or let us put it 
in modern terms: there is only the 
King’s situation, and the system. 
This situation leaves no room for 
fteedom of choice.’ History is 
static, and that is the consequ- 


ence of the Grand Mechanism. 

Gargi’s play is an academic 
work in the school of Shakes- 
peare. Unfortunately, director 
Alkazi’s proclivity for the loud, 
colossal dramatic moment is pro- 
Portionate only to his penchant 
for outrageously superfluous cost- 
umes, costums which are more 
appropriate to the Ram Lila 
and to the Jatra than to modern 
theatre. As a result, the audience 
was subjected to a garish, con- 
tra-Shakespearean sight; with- 
out it becoming a dialectical 
experience. Death on the stage 
1s rare outside Alkazi’s reposi- 
tory. In Sophocles it always 
takes place off-stage. An over- 
dose of poesy is employed to 
balance the deletion. In Shakes- 
peare, for every seven deaths in 
the narrative, there is only one 
on stage. Desdemona’s, Cleo- 
patra’s, Ceaser’s: they are the 
crux of the play, the big shock, 
the point of arrival or the point 
of departure for the narrative. In 
Sultan Razia there is a limpid 
death. Razia the great soldier 
and administrator, hacks a trea- 
cherous amir. It is written with- 
out fire, and the acting, which 
was very “hamfatter’ lets it 
down further. The event enacted 
is intense, the enactment was 
casual. It must be something 
like the little boys in the USA 
watching TV newsreels from 
Vietnam. The Long Ranger got 
that one!’ 

Another contra-Shakespearean 
detail in the production were the 
unnecessarily expensive costumes. 
The Elizabethan stage was rather 
rustic and earthy. Nor were the 
early Afghan dandies. The ruins 
at Tuglakabad are ample proof 
that the costumes in,the play 
associated far better with Moghul 
aesthetes. There seems to be 
something quite lop-sided about 
pinning jazzy robes to what is 
supposed to be the metaphysical 
reality about politics. 

AS the Director of the National 
School of Drama, Alkazi’s basic 
flaw has been his organic statis 
as an artist. He has taken to 
many styles and concepts, much 
as he would take to a wardrobe 
of suits. The facades seem to 
vary, the essentials remain the 
same. He has not evolved his 
Own concept of theatre and his 
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own concept of acting, beyond 
an out-dated approach from the 
Royal Academy of Dramatic 
Arts, London. Over the years 
one cannot discern any difference 
in the acting-styles of the students 
of the National School of Drama 
and of the students in the public 
schools, Both move about the 
same concept. Alkazi’s limitations 
become obvious upon the com- 
parison of his productions, in, 
general with those of his ‘“‘devia- 
tionist” students: such as Srilata 
Swaminathan’s The Bald Prima 
Donna, B.M. Shah’s Talchaat and 
Trishanku, and Chaman Bagga’s 
Kikar De Kande and Soordas. 

The NSD productions have 
never presented an actor rising 
above the level of competence. 
Never does the actor become 
“dangerous”, suggesting in his 
presence a tension that, according 
to Kenneth Tynan, keeps the 
spectator on an edge, and which 
is the communication of the 
actor. Beneath the assemblage 
of equipment, there’s no motor 
running. 

A level of competence is the 
beginning and the end of Sultan 
Razia both play and production. 
After a point it begins to pall. 
One has begun to wonder whether 
this, too, is part of the Alkazi 
design. That the spiral of dra- 
matic movement collapses on the 
horizontal plane and begins to 
sprawl there. There was only 
one real moment, and it was com- 
pétently times to be just before 
the interval. 


© 
T™ post-Independence artists 


are coming of age. There- 
fore even painting—that holy of 





TES is a concise history of 
India, of the last 25 years, 
brought out to inaugurate the 
Silver Jubilee of Indian Indepen- 
dence. This quarter of a century 
has been the formative period of 
the largest democracy in the 
world, with nearly 550 million 
„people. The history is worth 
writing about. 
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holies of the pure aesthete—is 
expressive of the politicized sen- 
sibility. Both Gogi and Vivan 
Sundaram, who have exhibited 
recently at Delhi, are located 
towards the extremities of the 
Left Yet, painterly, their res- 
pective styles are contrary. 
‘Propaganda’ has been one of 
the most abused words of the 
Revolution. It does not only mean 
the election-slogan, for one thing. 
Vivan’s drawings and Gogi’s 
water-colours are not so consis- 
tently lucid and purposive as to 
qualify as Revolutionary Art; 
which is a label, the name of an 
ideal. and it is unfortunate that, 
in India, the young artist who is 


politicized ıs kept under ‘pres- ' 


sure to express ideally. The ideal 
expression of the artist’s per- 
spective or ‘‘vision’’, comes as 
the culmination of an artistic 


„journey towards her or his per- 


sonal 
truth. i 

Of these two young painters, 
Gogi suggests more tangibly the 
unknown, against which the artist 
pits his intellect and his craft to 
glean manifestations of reality 
that have not yet been discovered 
—or invented, as Sartre insists 
artistic discoveries ought to be 
called. 

Vivan’s planeis the surface; 
the eye flying overhead looking 
down. Hehasa deft hand that 
accumulates a hundred versions 
of one image, and makes a point 
through their symmetry. These 
reproductions conform to the 
line of design, which is Vivan’s 
line. With design as the starting 
poirt, he attempts to cleave the 
rock from overhead and to send 
down a shaft of light through it. 


expression of universal 





It is the light he can send 
through the rock, the perceptions 
he has to offer, that sets his limi- 
tations. The perception does not, 
yet, have a force that would make 
the drawing transcend design and 
the poster. Perhaps when he 
discovers a more personal idiom 
to life, which is not the same 
thing as individualism, the viva- 
city and the slant towards the 
improvisation that is so obvious 
in his lines, shall also be com- 
pounded into innovation. 

Gogi’s water-colours can be 
considered subjective only the 
extent that the field of psycholo- 
gical and environmental expe- 
rience, suggested in her paintings, 
is given an intensified focus. She 
paints like a purist who is infa- 
tuated by one subject: the alive. 

Having begun, a few years 
back, by seeking the aesthetic at 
its farthest post, she has now 
travelled a long way to the centre. 
Her’s is an effort to seek the 
most delicate rhythm within the 
sphere of the greatest confusion, 
a sense of order in the chaotic. 
It is an attempt to grasp the bal- 
ance of the unbalanced. At least 
two other painters in Delhi, borh 
unknown. tothe general audience, 
whose work relates to this attempt 
are Rajesh Mehra and Suraj 
Ghai 

The artefacts for Gogi’s com- 

ositions extend from everyday 
ife to the sheer force of colours 
ascolour. They are part of a 
unified sensibility. Craft is con- 
fronted with the details of the 
psychological experience. Art is 
created in the shadow that walks 
a step ahead of the intellect; 
which is why it is magical in 
Ernst Fischer’s sense. 


A Useful Handbook 


25 YEARS OF INDIAN INDEPENDENCE: Published 
by Indian Oxygen Ltd., Calcutta; pp 300; Price Rs 35 


The book is divided into four 
parts dealing with the Political 
Scene, National Economy, Social 
and Cultural Aspects, and chro- 
nological and statistical tables. 

Starting with the Transfer of 
Power atthe threshold of Inde- 
pendence in 1947, the book re- 
counts the political problems, 
conflicts with China and Pakis- 


tan, emergence of Bangladesh, 
India in the World Scene, and 
other related political events. 

Qn the economic scene, stages 
in planned development, foreign 
aid and collaboration, popula- 
tion and food problem, poverty 
and unemployment and other re- 
lated questions have been por- 
trayed and discussed. The growth 
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of ecottomy, mounting foreign 
debt, industrial take-off, econo- 
mic regression, agrarian reforms 
- and other socio-economic featu- 
res have been dealt with, suppor- 
ted by statistical tables. Some 
of the tabular information could 
have been updated, though most 
of the information are fairly up- 
to-date. 
Progress and problems of edu- 
cation and of backward castes 
and tribes came into focus in 
Part II. The section on Science 
& Technology gives a fairly 
omprehensive account of its 
pe petit: With over a mil- 
lion scientists and engineers (a 
six-fold increase from 1950), 
India has strengthened its techno- 
logical infrastructure with many 
positive accomplishments that 
have made self-reliance a reality- 
based ideology. Seventy five 
thousand researchmen (doubl- 


ing through the past decade) with 
some Rs 170 crore annual allo- 
cations for R &D (a four-fold 
increase in a decade) indicates 
India’s determination for self- 
reliance. 

With this background, Prof. 
Blackett’s advocacy for reliance 
on foreign technology from ad- 
vanced countries, as quoted 
appears as a contradiction, parti- 
cularly, when foreign collabora- 
tion and licensing systems leave 
much to be desired. In the ear- 
lier section on Foreign Aid and 
Collaboration, the book says: 
“Even if the theoretic frame of 
utilization of external assistance 
is correct, it has not worked 
according to expectation in the 
case of India. Twenty years of 
foreign aid have failed to end 
foreign aid.” 


A bird’s eye view of the 


performing arts in India since- 


Independence shows that althou- 
gh understanding and sympathy 
is growing for the performing: 
arts, they donot have a stable 
economic position, as concluded 
by the author. 

The map of India as: of 15th 
August, 1947 shows West Pakis- 
tan, and East Pakistan. However, 
the map as of March 1, 1972 
does not indicate Pakistan and 
Bangladesh, though presumably 
these two maps are meant to be 
compared. Emergence of Bangla 
desh as a free nation forms a sec- 
tion of the book. The reason 
for not mentioning Pakistan and 
Bangladesh on the map for March, 
1972 is not understandable. 

Well-produced and well-bound, 
the book will be usefal in keep- 
ing oneself abreast of the multi- 
facetted developments of free 
India. 

R. K. 





IN SOUTHERN BANGLADESH (Continued from page 32) 


capitalists, now, after nationalizatión, they are state- 
owned. Our attitude has changed accordingly. Prime 
Minister Mujibur Rahman said that the trade unions 
should help get the economy going and participate 
in management. How this is to work out in practice 
is still being debated. The new situation has brought 
with it new problems. Things are not identical at 
all enterprises. Where the unions are more militant 
their position is stronger. At other mills there has 
been little change. Not all managers have realized 
that times are different. 

“Before independence managers did not give 
much of a hearing to the workers. Now they explain 
things and their manner is less highhanded. But 


we still have no say in deciding important produc- - 


settled gradually. The main thing now is to get pro- 
duction going smoothly.” 

I learned later in Dacca that the Victory Mill had 
been mentioned among the best enterprises ina 
report to the government. \ Its former owner, finally 
convinced that nationalization had come to stay, had 
lett for London. The 16,000 factory and office “em- 
ployees of the Chittagong factories and plantations 
which formerly belonged to Isphagani have shown 
that they can manage without the capitalists. And- 
jute products bearing the trade mark of the state- 
owned Victory Mill are being shipped to all corners 
of the world, testimony to the labour efforts of the 
world’s youngest state. 


tion questions. I believe that these matters will be i 


Dacca-Chittagong-Moscow 


PROSTITUTION IN WORLD TODAY (Continued from Page 34) 


in it. , ; 
In its concluding session the 
Congress passed some very 


worthwhile resolutions. This re- 
viewer would like to refer to only 
two of them: 

(1Y This Congress resolves 

“and ‘wishes the non-signatory 
nations to ratify the UN Con- 
vention on the traffic in persons 
and the exploitation of the 
prostitution of others (1949). For 
those nations who have already 
signed the convention the Con- 
gress wished that they apply their 
anti-prostitution laws vigorously, 
vigilantly and with sufficient 
means and resources. 

(2) This Congress takes a 
grave view of the general upsurge 
of venereal diseases and appre- 
ciates the efforts made by the 
Governments to control them. 
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- But the Congress also hopes that 


the measures taken for the con- 
trol of V.D. by States would not 
be discriminatory or impinge on 
individual liberty in their appli- 
cation. 

While summing up the gains 
of the Congress, this reviewer 
would like to mention that since 
the Congresses of this type have 
only a limited role to perform, it 
would be too naive to expect 
some striking positive contribu- 
tions from this session by itself. 
This Congress in line with others 
provided an open forum for the 


-free and frank exchange of views; 


and in terms of this objective, 
this Congress was indeed a suc- 
cess. But then the intellectual 
honesty of the organizers of the 
Congress and its numerous spea- 
kers-and participants demands 
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that their deliberations as well as 
their resolutions generate some 
serious action amongst themselves» 
and also inspire a few - thousand 
more abolitionists of the world 
to take still keener interest in 
the important task they openly 
commit themselves to set right. 
Since we have had enough of 
words, words and words from 
our too-frequently and too-lavish- 
ly organized seminars, conferen- 
ces and Congresses, it would be 
in the fitness of things that some 
serious work for the rescue and - 
rehabilitation of the unfortunate, 
socially, economically, and sexu- 
ally exploited women and girls 
must also -start. Only then the 
amount of money, time and 
resources spent on these well- 
publicised gatherings of experts 
may be justifiable. 
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Subscribe to 
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and 


Win a Trip to USSR 


SOVIET LAND Offers 325 Attractive Prizes to 


those who will Remit three years Subscription 
DIRECT TO US Before December 5, 1972 


SOVIET LAND, a fortnightly magazine published in English, Hindi, Urdu, Punjabi, Marathi, 
Gujarati, Bengali, Oriya, Assamese, Tamil, Malayalam, Telugu, Kannada, has decided to hold a LUCKY 
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Forty-four years ago 
we recognised Research 
and Development as the 
cornerstone of self-sufficiency. 
In 1928, we encouraged our 
interconnected concern, Indian 
Leaf Tobacco Development 
Company Limited, to set up a 
Research Department which is now 
a fully equipped Research Station. 
A Training Schoo! in Hunsur (Mysore) 
provides technical personnel to the industry. 
Twenty years ago we started our own 
Research & Development wing in Calcutta in order 

to achieve self-sufficiency in ancillary materials. 
Imports were thereby reduced to a minimum long ago. 


Our Rs. 40 lakh Integrated Research Centre shortly 
to be opened in Bangalore will resolve a wide range of 
problems—from quality tobacco production to product 
development to import substitution. 


Our efforts indeed are humble : but if they go even’ a small 
way towards helping national interests, we shall have served our purpose. 


_ India Tobacco Company Limited 
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Mobilising for Self-reliance 





Tangled Skein of Mulki Rules (_] Jobs 
and Development Strategy [_] Kerala 
Colleges Agreement [_] Industrialisation 
and Social Change [_] Indian Notion on 
Slav Culture [] Two Kannada Novels 


Iam convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world’s problems and of 
India’s problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word l do so not ina 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however 
something even more than 
an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and as 
such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and 
the subjection of the Indian people except through 
Socialism. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund 
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Before you have another child 
| o y 









wouldn't you first 
like to give this child 
all the care he needs? 






“Make sure he gets all the things you're planning to 
me along too soon, this may not be easy. Wouldn't you 


take his s eps In tearning. 
give him. But if another child should co 
prefer to avoid this ? 


Millions of couples all over the world are doing Just that. They put off having another child till 
they are ready for it. You too can do this with NIRODH. It's the world’s most popular rubber 
contraceptive for men. Remember, NIRODH Is the safest, slmplest method of Family Planning 
and has been used successfully for generations. So why don't you too use NIRODH, 


Available everywhere at only 15 paise for 3 because it is subsidised by the Government. 
Until you want another child,use 
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the rubber contraceptive millions choose 


Sold by : General Merchants, Chemists and Druggtsts, 
Provision Stores, Pan Shops, Etc. 
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Mobilising for Self-reliance 


TH battle for economic recons- 
truction of the country has, 
once again, shifted to the politi- 
cal arena. The experts last week 
threw the ball back into the 
court of the political leadership. 

The Planning Commission 
sent to the Union Cabinet for Its 
consideration the Approach to the 
Fifth Plan document, and the 
Committee on Taxation of Agri- 
cultural Wealth and Income, 
headed by the noted economist, 
DrK. N. Raj, submitted to the 
Finance Ministry its report on 
how to mobilise resources from 
the affluent sections of the rural 
society. Both the broad strategy 
to take the country towards its 
goal of self-reliance and social 
justice as well the instruments 
through which to achieve this ob- 
jective ina manner which would 
subserve the commitment to re- 
duce inequalities, have been deli- 
neated. 

Of course, neither an expert 
committee can mop up resources 
norcan the Yojana Bhawan alone 
implement various plans. These 


have to be implemented by the . 


Government—both at the Centre 
and the States. While the courage 
of the political leadership in grap- 
pling with the resistance_of vested 
interests in the urban and the 
rural areas will be tested when 
appropriate policy decisions are 
taken, the administrative machi- 
nery would be put to test in the 
matter of execution of these deci- 
sions. f 

It would be idle to imagine that 
the recommendations of the Raj 
Committee can be implemented 
without a serious struggle. Over 
the years of planning the affluent 
farmer has emerged as a sup- 
posedly powerful political quan- 
tity and he wields considerable 
influence on the decision-making 
levels not only in the Congress 


4, 


“ tiller. 


but also in many other political ` 


parties. 

The kulak has been able to 
resist, not without considerable 
success, all attempts to implement 
land reforms and to build in the 
rural India an equitable order 
based on the concept that land 
should ultimately belong to the 
Not only did he resist 
restructuring of land relations in 
the countryside, but also frustrat- 
ed attempts to mop up a small 
part of his additional earnings for 
reinvestment in the development 
of the country. 

Year after year, the rich pea- 
sant has continued to claim enor- 
mous subsidies from the rest of 
the society, which includes the 


urban consumer and the rural 


poor who produces less than his 
own consumption needs; and ef- 
forts to cut down this subsidy 
were resisted. It is not without 
significance that though agricul- 
tural income per capita in Punjab 
and Haryana is about twice as 
high as the rest of India, the total 
yield from land revenue, sur- 
charges and special charges, cess 
on commercial crops, etc amount 
to less than 0. 4 per cent of the 
Net Domestic Product originating 
in agriculture in these States 
compared to nearly one per cent 
for the country as a whole. 

The entire resource mobili- 
sation system in the rural areas 
is without any element of progres- 
sion, notwithstanding some sur- 
charges, etc introduced in some 
States. Itis in this context that 
the additional resource mobilisa- 
tion target of about Rs 6,000 
crores during the Fifth Plan 
period, of which the share of the 
States, including reduction of 
subsidies estimated at about 
Rs 2,400 crores, was being regar- 
ded by some experts as rather 
too ambitious. 


_ Some latest trends, however, 
indicate that the political leader- 
ship, at least at the all-India 
level, has decided to put its foot 
down over the continued pamper- 
ing of the rural rich. Prime Minis- 
ter Indira Gandhi’s intervention 
over the question of fixation of 
procurement prices for wheat and 
rice and the determination of the 
procurement targets, indicate an 
awareness amongst the leaders 
of the need to pursue a realistic 
and principled policy towards the 
affluent farmers if the country is 
to safeguard its honour in the 
face of sly imperialist pressures, 
implement the resolutions for 
equitable distribution of food- 
grains amongst the people at rea- 
sonable prices, and mop up re- 
sources for further growth. In 
view of this welcome trend, the 
chances of the Raj Committee’s 
report receiving an earnest consi- 
deration with a view to imple- 
ment its major recommendations 
can be regarded as bright. 

When the Chief Ministers met 
in 1970, and Finance Minister 
Y.B. Chavan placed before them 
the proposal for introducing a 
single-point income-tax covering 
incomes from both agricultural 
and non-agricultural sources, the 
State bosses had reacted ambiva- 
lently. The case for bringing the 
affluent farmer under the resource 
mobilisation net was so strong 
that the Chief Ministers had to 
agree to it in principle. But many 
of them raised several objections 
which could be broadly grouped 
under two categories. Some ob- 
jections were advanced on ad- 
ministrative grounds: how diffi- 
cult it would be to administer an 
income-tax system covering crores 
of farmers and how this would 
open the way to large-scale -har- 
assment of borderline cases. 
The second type of objections 
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were On constitutional grounds: 
Since taxation on agriculture is 
a State subject, any move’ to 
entrust this task to the Centre 
would require constitutional 
amendments, and some of the 
States’ might not countenance the 
idea of giving up powers in the 
field of rural taxation. 

The principal merit of the 
recommendations of the Raj 
Committee lie in its forestalling 
both the administrative and cons- 
titutional objections while pre- 
senting an integrated scheme of 
raising resources from the affluent 
farmers. The Committee has also 
not ignored the political realities 
of the situation and its two-phase 
proposal charts outa course in 
which both financial and political 
cost-benefit relationship, as it 
were, have been given due weight. 

The usuil argumert advanced 
in favour of the case for mobilis-* 
ing additional resources through 
direct taxation of agriculture, 
bases itself on the proportion of 
agricultural and non-agricultural 
incomes now being raised 
through direct taxation. The yield 
from land revenue and agricul- 
tural income-tax amounted to 
only 0.85 per cent of the Net 
Domestic Product from the agri- 
cultural sector in 1970, while the 
revenue from income-tax (even 
when the non-agricultural cor- 
porate income is not taken into 
account) formed 2.6 per cent of 
the net output of the non-agri- 
cultural sector. 

But the Committee has placed 
greater emphasis on the principle 
that the incidence of direct taxa- 
tion should be broadly the same 
on comparable income and 
wealth groups, irrespective of the 
sources of such income and the 
forms in which wealth is held. 
Though the Committee, for very 
valid reasons, does not suggest 
that the forms of direct taxa- 
tion applicable to different cate- 
gories of income and wealth 
should be identical, it does em- 
phasise that equity has to be the 
major consideration. 

By placing this as the basic 
consideration of its recommenda- 
tions, the Raj Committee has 
forestalled the moves by those 
amongst the kulaks who, while 
concealing the shocking inequali- 
ty prevailing inthe rural commu- 
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nity, seek to safeguard their own 
interests by parading as defenders 
of the interests of the entire pea- 
santry.”’ 

Attempts by some ‘‘intellec- 
tuals”? to argue that the imposi- 
tion of ceiling on agricultural 
holdings cancels out the rational 
of introducing direct taxation in 
agriculture, has also been taken’ 
care of by the Committee. The 
proposed lower ceilings on land- 
holdings are on the area owned 
by a family and not on the area 
which a family may operate (culti- 
vate). Hence, there will be no 
bar on a family leasing in land 
and having an operational hold- 
ing above the ceiling. 

The Committee points out 
that it is not uncommon today 
for even large landowners to lease 
in additional land for purposes of 
cultivation. With ceilings on own- 
ed landholdings, the practice may 
not only continue but grow. 
Thus the income from agriculture, 
that is, from the operational hold- 
ings, will not necessarily be 
limited to the proposed lower 
ceiling on owned landholdings. 
Moreover, with a ceiling on land- 
holdings, a growing percentage of 
agricultural population is expect- 
ed to seek increasingly larger in- 
comes from non-agricultural acti- 
vities. 

The Raj Committee has also 
taken into account the variety in 
the climatic and physical features 


of the land and social and econo- 
mic characteristics of different re- 
gions which it describes as the ‘“‘ra- 
tionale of the federal character of 
Indian polity”. 

Mopping up resources from 
the rural rich requires uniform 
measures throughout the country, 
This is necessary both for adequate 
revenues as well as bringing about 
a more equitable social order. It 
has, therefore, - been proposed 
that family should be the basic 
unit of assessment of taxes on in- 
come and wealth. 

This suggestion is of para- 
mount importance because the 
top one-tenth of the households 
in the country account for about 
twenty-five per cent of the total 
private consumption, over 40 per 
cent of the total income of all 
households and not less than two- 
thirds of privately owned wealth. 
The major share of the additional 
resources required for develop- 
ment has tocome from this strata. 

If this is to be secured without 
the possibility of the burden being 
shifted to those in the lower 
strata, reliance has to be placed 
mainly on direct taxation design- 
ed to reach the households com- 
ing within the corresponding in- 
come and wealth range. The 
Raj Committee’s suggestion for 
Agricultural Holdings Tax and in- 
tegration of income from agricul- 
tural and non-agricultural sour- 
ces, are designed to make direct 
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taxation a majorinstrument for 
mobilising resources. 

In fact, one can see a compli- 
mentarity between the Fifth Plan 
approach which seeks toraise the 
consumption levels of the lowest 
one-third of the population by 

utting restraint on consumption 
Tevel of the top one-third, and 
the recommendations made by the 
Raj Committee for mobilising 
additional resources. The two are 
essentially mutually reinforcing. 

Effective implementation of 
these measures, however, require 
streamlining of the eatire land 
revenue administration in the 
country. The computation of 
rateable value of land for imposi- 
tion of taxes will require regular 
updating of the land records and 
the data pertaining to output, 
soil classification, irrigation facili- 
ties, etc. In many States, perhaps 
deliberately, the land records are 
kept in a state of utter confusion. 
The big landlords, apprehensive 
of the fact that the actual tillers 
—the sharecroppers, etc—may 
stake their claims over the land 
cultivated by them, have, ‘with the 
connivance of the local revenue 
officials, frustrated all attempts to 
prepare satisfactory land records. 
In some States like Bihar, this 
effort was given up after the land- 
owners indulged in violence on a 
large scale. 

The updating of land records 
has thus become crucial to any 


successful move for mobilising re- 
sources from the affluent sections 
_ of the peasantry. In fact, it is an 
` essential prerequisite of ‘all pro- 
gressive measures affecting and 
relating to land reforms and other 
agratian matters. This, once 
again, makes the forging of ade- 
quate political instruments cru- 
cial to future development. 

* Naturally, the experts could 
only hint at the need of forging 
such instruments. Democratic and 
progressive political parties have 
been talking of the need of such 
political instruments for a fairly 
long time. Of late Congress has 
also realised the importance of 
this challenge and the leadership 
at the Centre has been asking the 
party functionaries at various 
levels to pay adequate attention 
to this task. 

But nothing concrete is as 
yet visible in this regard. If the 
Peasants’ Cell of the All-India 
Congress Committee is dominated 
by the affluent farmers, it is ob- 
vious that the urgency of forging 
such a political instrument will 
continue to be completely over- 
shadowed by the clamour for 
measures which concern the safe- 
guarding of the interests of the 
richer sections of the peasantry. 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
referred, at the Gandhinagar ses- 
sion of the Congress, to the cons- 
picuous absence of any delega- 
tion of the landless agriculturists 


among the numerous delegations 
and deputations which met her 
there. This was a reminder to 
the Congress leadership of the 
importance of mobilising the 
landless and the land-poor under 
the Congress party’s fold as a 
countervailing force to the rich 
landholders’ lobby which is en- 
trenched in the ruling party in 
many States. 

The Indian economy has 
reached a stage when neither the 
objective of accelerated growth 
nor of reducing inequalities can 
be achieved—or any progress 
made in that direction—without 
formulating and implementing 
with courage and conviction a 
bold policy on land relations. 
Even the battle against unemp- 
loyment can be joined in an 
effective manner only if such a 
policy—clear and unambiguous— 
is forthcoming. 

Land is the basic means of 
production for agriculture and 
allied activities. But it is irre- 
producible. The only way to 
provide land to those who have 
none or very little is todo that 
at the expense of those who have 
relatively too much of it, or 
those who, being principally en- 
gaged in other activities, need 
not cling to it. 

It follows that a land reform, 
oriented to vastly expanding the 
self-employment opportunities in ` 
agriculture, must be a fairly 
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drastic measure. Similarly, in 
the field of taxation, the present 
inequitous systems prevailing in 
various States, which are in the 
main unrelated to either incomes 
or productions, need to be dras- 
tically changed so as to bring 
about a tax structure based on 
equity within the occupation of 
agriculture, as also between it 
and other occupations. 

In the non-agricultural sector, 
a person is liable to pay income- 
tax once his annua] income ex- 
ceeds Rs 5000; and the marginal 
tax rate increases progressively 
with the size of the taxable in- 
come, reaching a maximum of 
97.75 per cent at the levels of 
income exceeding Rs two lakhs. 
On account of numerous exemp- 
tions and rebates, and the scope 
left for splitting incomes between 
individuals within a family (which 
need to be re-examined), the ac- 
tual progression is much less 
steep than the nominal rate sug- 


gests. 

In the field of agriculture, the 
Raj Committee’s suggestion en- 
visages that the income from lar- 
ger holdings that could be cover- 
ed through direct taxation, is 
likely to be mainlyin the range 
of Rs 5,000 to Rs 15,000 per an- 
num for some time to come. This 
would be the income for the 
whole family. It should be pos- 
sible for the political leadership 
to implement a measure of this 
scale which would leave out of 
its net the vast majority of poor 
and middle peasants. 

On the basis of the available 
data, the Agricultural Holdings 
Tax may be expected to yield 
about Rs 200 crores if applied 
to all holdings with a rateable 
value of Rs 5,000 and above. If 
this tax replaces land revenue and 
related surcharges and cesses, 
the net additional revenue to be 
collected from this tax would be 
of the order of Rs 150 crores. If 
extended to all holdings of rate- 
able value of Rs 2,500 or more, 
the additional resources may be 
around Rs 200 crores. 

The additional revenue likely 
to be realised if the tax on agri- 
cultural wealth and on capital 
gains on agricultural assets 1s 
operated on an integrated basis, 
on the lines suggested by the Raj 
Committee, would be around 
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To sum up, the experts have 
worked out the strategy for re- 
ducing inequality in the rural 
areas, generating additional em- 
ployment as well as mobilising 
resources of a considerable order, 
to achieve the national goals. 

When the question of tax on 
agriculture was referred to the 
Committee, some of the Chief 
Ministers might have thought 
that this would buy ‘them time to 
find out new ways of frustrating 
the resource mobilisation efforts. 
It is possible that even now at- 
tempts would be made to pursu- 
ade the political leadership to go 
in for soft options, including re- 
lying on so-called external assis- 
tance, in the matter of resource 
mobilisation, instead of taking 
to the road which may put the 
affluent sections to slight incon- 
venience. 

But the battle for economic 
independence, in no way easier 
than the struggle for political 
liberation, is a thorny and un- 
easy road. Itis natural that a 
section of the ruling classes will 
doggedly oppose progressive and 
effective measures. But an egali- 
tarian society, much less socia- 
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out overcoming such resistance. 

Some sections think‘ that it 
will be possible to make structu- 
ral changes in the production re- 
lations in industry without alter- 
ing the production relations in 
agriculture, and vice-versa. This 
is nothing but self-deception. 
Similarly, those who look hope- 
fully to the US attempt to 
dangle before us the prospects of 
resumption of aid, by citing the 
recent ‘‘favourable’’ posture on 
debt relief, may, willingly or 
otherwise, create a situation in 
which the country may lower her 
guards in the field of resource 
mobilisation. In such a situation 
the Indian economy may conti- 
nue to remain vulnerable to 
blackmail in the future. 

Economic independence is too 
serious an objective from which 
fora country like durs to resile 
because of fleeting smiles of im- 
perialists and their agents. The 
challenge on the front of resour- 
ce mobilisation is essentially the 
most crucial aspect of the multi- 
pronged battle for economic in- 
dependence. 

M.R.K. 

November 6 
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INDIA-CHINA RELATIONS 


To mark the tenth anniversary of the armed conflict between India and China over 
border disputes in October 1962, Mainstream started a discussion in the issue of 
October 21;1972, with twe contributions by Smt Mira Sinha of Delhi University, 
and “A Student of China Affairs”. Three more contributions by Smt Tarakeshwari 
Sinha, former MP, Sri M.S.N. Menon, journalist, and Major-General E. Habibullah 
i (Retd.) were published in the issue of October 28, and two, by Sri Girilal Jain, Resident 
Editor, Times of India, New Delhi, and Pandit Sunderlal, veteran Gandhian leader, 
in the issue of November 4. One more contribution to the discussion by Sri Mohit Sen, 
member of the Central Executive Committee of the Communist Party of India, is 
published below. More will follow in the coming weeks. —Editor. 


Immediate 
Prospects 


MOHIT SEN 


NDIA should live in peace with China. India- 

China friendship should revive. This would be 
of benefit to both countries, to Asia and to the 
world. These statements mentioned above are un- 
exceptionable. No progressive, let alone a Commu- 
nist, can possibly object to them. 

What is interesting, however, is that many who 
now advocate an India-China detente were very far 
from accepting them. Evidently, Nixon’s visit to 
China and the steady strengthening of the Indo- 
Soviet friendship have given many Right-wing poli- 
ticlans and commentators a new line of attack. 

India-China friendship in the fifties was a power- 
ful force for peace and anti-imperialism. It was an 
integral part of that alliance between the world so- 
cialist system and the national liberation struggle 
which made the anti-imperialist forces the determin- 
ing element in world politics in the new epoch. Let 
it not be forgotten that India-China friendship in 
those years went hand-in-hand with Indo-Soviet 
friendship and Soviet-China alliance. Our Right- 
wingers, obviously, are not nostalgic for a return of 
those days. 

Narration of a certain personal incident may be 
forgiven one here. It is extremely relevant. Re- 
cently on the night-bus run from a village in:Ahmed- 
nagar to Bombay, one had the benefit of a long con- 
versation with a village shopkeeper who belonged 
to the Jana Sangh. He bitterly criticised Smt Indira 
Gandhi for not accepting the Tata Memorandum— 
“Does she think she knows more about business 
than Tata?” He was equally vehement in criticising 
Smt Gandhi for not emulating Chiva, a country 
being wooed by Nixon and Tanaka. “That country 
became free from the Soviet Union and built its own 
atomic bomb and was now a great force. But Indira 
is reducing India to Soviet bondage.” That young- 
man has put bluntly what some Right-wing politi- 
cians and commentators are stating in a somewhat 
more sophisticated manner elsewhere. 

It has to be emphasised that this harping upon a 
settlement with Maoist China is a part of the Right- 
wing offensive to deflect the course of India’s foreign 
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policy of the recent years. The aim is to weaken 
Indo-Soviet friendship by making it appear that this 
isan obstacle in the path of normalising relations 
with China as well as coming in the way of removy- 
ing “misunderstanding” with the USA. 

This does not mean that the Communists, the 
Left and the progressives should now advocate the 
maintenance of the sfatus quo vis-a-vis China. It 
does mean, however, that they should have a proper 
sense of priorities and a proper appreciation of the 
position in China, and the strategy of the imperia- 
lists as well as the Maoists in the current phase. 

First for priorities. There is now nothing more 
important for India than its friendship with the 
Soviet Union. This was not only 
during the past year but has again been emphasised 
when seriaus discussions have begun on planning 
for economic independence. i 

This friendship is an integral part of a wide and 
ramified system of anti-imperialist alliances which 
India is developing and has to develop in her own 
interests. The developing relations with Iraq are of 
great relevance in this connection. These have to 
be extended to many other Asian, African and Latin 
American countries. 

A most important part of this struggle for a 
system of anti-imperialist alliance would be the 
struggle for Asian collective security. It is wrongly 
understood that this is a scheme for maintaining 
the status quo in Asia. Far from it. The scheme 
is aimed at preventing imperialist use of differences 
and conflicts among Asian States and is aimed at 
removing US imperialism, above all, as an over- 
riding physical-political force in the continent. And 
this would help the forces of revolution in the Asian 
states. 

India will be able to contribute most effectively 
towards the bringing into being of such a system if 
it is able to achieve a peace settlement with Pakistan, 
consolidate its friendship with Bangladesh, and help 
to make Pakistan recognise the latter country. 

It is this anti-imperialist perspective that has to 
determine our priorities in the field of foreign rela- 
tions. And it isto blur this that the Right has 
mounted this new offensive on the issue of India- 
China relations. 3 

Now for the second point. Neville Maxwell, of 
course, proved nothing when he “demonstrated” 
that India was an active partner in the India-China 
hostilities. Nobody who isa Communist or pro- 
gressive would put all the blame on China. Cer- 
tainly the welcome to the Dalai Lama, the pushing 
forward in Aksai Chin, and the sudden decision to 
advance in the Northeast, were serious mistakes 
which were the result of the Government of India 
succumbing to Right-wing pressures. 

But is that all the story? Or even the more im- 
portant part of it? What about China? One would 
have expected that a Socialist state would long ago 
have taken the initiative to settle a boundary dis- 
pute with a friendly state on the basis more of 
existing realities than on maps belonging on both 
sides to the pre-independence period. This did not 
happen. One would have expected a Communist 
leadership to honour its commitment to the world 
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demonstrated’ 


Communist conference in 1960, not to cross the 
McMahon Line despite non-recognition of it. The 
Line was, however, crossed, One would have ex- 
pected a Communist leadership, further, to accept 
the Colombo Plan advanced by non-aligned anti- 
imperialist states. This, however, was not accepted. 
Since then there has been absolutely no initiative 
from the side of China to settle the dispute. 

And from 1958-59 onwards, China under Maoist 
leadership took up hostile positions vis-a-vis the 
Soviet Union, practically all socialist states and all 
Communist parties. In its “anti-revisionist’’ fer- 
vour, it broke up the unity of the world Communist 
movement and the solidarity of the world anti-im- 
perialist forces. It went even further and broke 
up the trade unions, youth leagues and eventually 
the Communist Party of its own country. It faced 
a series of debacles on the economic front at home 
in this period beginning from the collapse of the 
Great Leap. It is only in the last three years that a 
measure of economic recovery and advance has 
taken place. 

Here it may as well be stated that this swerve, and 
a disastrous swerve at that, in China’s entire policy 
from 1958-59 onwards is not a chance phenomenon. 
It may not have been inevitable, but there was a 
strong force working to push China in that direction 
—a force that was revolutionary at one period des- 
pite inherent limitations. And that was the force 
of petty-bourgeois nationalism. This force evidently 
got the upper hand at atime when the new prob- 
lem arose of transition from the people’s democratic 
stage of the revolution to that of socialism and so- 
cialist construction. This force has not by any 
means played itself out nor, as yet, have forces ap- 
peared in China that are able to curb and contain it. 

Having carried the logic of one aspect of petty- 
bourgeois nationalism to its logical absurdity—Great 
Leap, Cultural Revolution and International People’s 
War under Maoist hegemony—the Maoists have re- 
coiled in face of the collapse of their policies. It 
needs emphasising that the utopian dreams of China 
reaching Communism in a decade and the world re- 
volutionary movement making tremendous advance 
under Maoist hegemony, have been shattered. It 
is this failure that led to the killing of Lin Piao and 
to a change in course. 

Now the point is to estimate the character of 
this change in course. Is it a return to the pre-1958 
policy of Communist unity and anti-imperialist 
solidarity? Absolutely not. It continues to be the 
pursuit of petty-bourgeois, nationalist, hegemonistic 
ambitions, but by other means. It is a continua- 
tion of the same politics but by non-bellicose means! 

A clear indicator is the manner in which and 
with whom the Maoists are repairing their fences. 
It is being done without the slightest self-criticism 
and it is being done, above all, with the imperialist 
powers. A basic change would have been preceded 
by-serious self-criticism and would have led, in the first 
place, to re-establishing unity with the Soviet Union. 
It would have been followed in Asia with re-cstab- 
lishment of solidarity with India—an India which 
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T the hurly-burly of day-to-day 

journalism, a reporter often 
misses the fact of being a witness 
to the unfolding of history. How 
many in our tribe sit and look 
back on what they have seen and 
covered in their own times. Few 
among the journalists retire to 
write their memoirs, because most 
die literally in harness. And 
those who get the time to write, 
can seldom afford to do so, be- 
cause they may be treading on 
too many corns, to be trusted any 
more by those who make news. 

Reading a recent issue of the 
American magazine, Newsweek, 
I found tbat its correspondent 
who had covered the fall of the 
French in Vietnam at Dienbien- 
phu in 1954, returned to Hanoi 
after ‘eighteen years to’ witness 
the shattering of the American 
imperial dream in the very same 
ted soil of Vietnam. The caval- 
cade of defeated empires before 
a determined people refusing to 
bend before the mightiest terror 
force in history. 

Vietnam evokes in us admira- 
tion for courage, heroism and 
sacrifice. But there is something 
more to it than allthat. It has 
thrown up a leadership whose 
maturity as revolutionaries is yet 
to be fully grasped by usall. If 
one reads Prime Minister Pham 
Van Dong’s interview to News- 

- week, one senses the greatness 

of the leadership that can inspire 
the Vietnamese to such heights 
of glory. At one place, Pham 
Van Dong says: ‘‘In any event, 
it is better to make history than 
to write it.” 

This reminded me of what 
Lenin had written in December 
1917, in those momentous days 
after the Russian Revolution. As 
he was leading the revolutionary 
forces, he wrote his famous clas- 
sics, State and Revolution, in 
August and September 1917, that 
is, only afew weeks before the 
Revolution. Ina postscript, he 
disclosed that he had already 
drawn up the plan for another 
chapter on the experience of the 
Russian Revolutions of 1905 and 
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1917, and adds that he was “in- 
terrupted”’ by the revolution itself 
and says: “It is more pleasant 
and useful to go through the ‘ex- 
perience of the revolution’ than 
to write about it.” x 

Lenin’s worthy disciple in 
Hanoi today has repeated his 
famous words in the context of 
another historic revolution—the 
physical eviction of the most 
powerful imperialism in history 
from the soil of Asia. 


IR-INDIA is supposed to be a 

public-sector establishment, 
and our Government is supposed 
to be secular. So, I am rather 
intrigued to read a press release 
by Air-India’s London office last 
week, announcing a press confer- 
ence at the Strand Palace Hotel 
on November 1 in connection 
with the Divine Light Mission of 
the “Teenage Supreme Being”, 
Guruji Maharaj the Balyogeshwar. 

One may sympathise with Air- 
India at the fiasco of its Jumbo 
programme during the prevailing 
slump in air trafficinthe West; 
and it is therefore natural for it 
to be elated at Guruji Maharaj’s 
racket chartering six Air-India’s 
Jumbos to carry his disciples to 
Delhi. The Air-India hand-out 


“discloses that against the last 


year’s tally of 360 “Western disci- 
ples”, this year “over 3000 disci- 
ples will be flying from all parts 
of the world in the largest single 
charter movement ever under- 
taken by a private concern.” 

(Rather surprising that Air India 
claims to be “a private concern” 
when advertising itself in Lon- 
don). 

What is really extraordinary 
is that Air India’s ad men should 
come under the Gurujis spell: 
“This great increase in the size 
of the operation reflects the 
spectacular growth of the Divine 
Light Mission in the West in just 
one year.” 

_ More of this stuff: “The dis- 
ciples are going to hear the Guru 
Maharaj Ji, their fourteen year 
old spiritual master who bestows 
upon them practical techniques 
of meditation.’’ 


One would like to put the 
question: Is it the job of a Gov- 
ernment-owned enterprise to act 
as the publicity media for such 
a phoney outfit? 


ELEBRATING the Diwali, the 
Editor has received a rather 
unusual gift from a reader who 
prefers to keep his anonymtiy 
under the pen-name of Punan: 

“They say that everyman has 
a price! I wonder what is his? 
Nikhil does not drink, nor does 
he smoke. No Saville Row suit for 
him. And even the trousers worn 
outside are changed quickly into 
a ‘lungi’ at home. 

His interests are varied, his 
versatility truly amazing, and his 
capacity to make friends quite 
extraordinary. 

«He can talk of fairy tales with 
a child of ten, discuss the price of 
vegetables or fish with a house- 
wife, or pedigree and habits of a 
pet with a dog-lover with the 
same ease as he would discuss the 
Simla Summit with a fellow 
journalist. 

“His beat is a long one and on 
any average day may include a 
couple of MPs, two or three Minis- 
ters, offic‘als at various rung of 
the ladder, friends, relatives, com- 
rades and may be a business ty- 
coon sandwiched in between. But 
in spite of his crowded schedule 
he is always relaxed and unhur- 
ried and ever ready to spend an 
extra half an hourthan makea 
person feel unwanted. 

“With a friendly grin on his 
broad square face he could give 
an impression of a simple, even 
slightly irresponsible, person— 
‘No wisecracks please! It is a 
serious matter,’ he had to be told 
constantly when a student in UK. 
But if the occasion demands he 
can be hard and steely. 

“Mountains have an irresisti- 
ble lore for him. Sohave books. 
But have you ever tried choco- 
late. ..?’’ 

Books, mountains and choco- 
late—rather a mixed fare for the 
health of an editor with a heart 
that has ceased to be strong. 


Farishta 
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ANDHRA PRADESH 


Tangled 
Skein 
of 
Mulki 
Rules 


D. SITARAM 


T= experiment of one-language 
one-State is perhaps never 
put to so severe a test as now 
in Andhra Pradesh, in the wake 
of the Supreme Court judgment 
on Mulki rules which confer a 
privileged position to Telengana 
region in matters of recruitment 
to Services and admission to 
colleges. 

Even before the wounds of 
the 1969 Telengana agitation were 
fully healed, came again the re- 
gional feud sharply dividing Con- 
gressmen, Servicemen and stu- 
dents, not excluding Ministers 
themselves, undermining joint 
responsibility of the State Cabi- 
net. The integrity of the State 
is thus under stress and strain, 
about to debunk the theory that 
language is a unifying force. 
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The Telugus, to be more pre- 
cise, the Andhras, had earned a 
reputation of being the pioneers 
in the formation of linguistic 
States. They had crusaded even 
before Independence for a lin- 
guistic State out of the compo- 
site Madras State. 

It then needed a Potti Sri- 
ramulu’s self-immolation, follow- 
ed by widespread violence and 
vandalism, for Delhi to bow to 
their aspiration and form Andhra 
State in 1953. Three years later, 
their joy knew no bounds at the 
merger of the Telugu speaking 
areas (Telengana) of the erst- 
while Nizam’s State, as if their 
dream had come true! 

The merger was brought about 
despite reservations, to the point 
of hostility in Telengana, due to 
the hundred per cent ‘‘craving”’ 
of Andhras, wanting to move 
from the tentative capital at Kur- 
nool to the readymade capital 
of Hyderabad on November 1, 
1956. 

Paradoxically, sixteen years 
later, the Andhras, more than the 
people of Telengana, are now 
giving expression to the desirabi- 
lity of splitting the enlarged 
Telugu State into two, in the 
event of the continuance of 
Mulki rules, framed by the Nizam 
of Hyderabad in 1918 ostensibly 
to protect the interests of his 
“subjects” but actually making a 
close preserve of the ruler as he 
retained all the powers to give 
éxemptions in a discriminating 
manner, 

That, indeed, was the original 
intention of the Mulki rules; for, 
the senior jobs under the princely 
rule had mostly been filled by 
non-Hyderabadis during the pre- 
miership of Nawab of Chattari, 
Maharajah Kishan Pershad, etc. 
The despotic rule, however, did 
not enable the local people even 
to raise their little finger. 

It is also worth remembering 
that in the erstwhile Hyderabad 
State, literacy was probably at 
the lowest compared to the rest 
of the country and education 
was confined to the elite in a 
few colleges that could be count- 
ed on fingers. Many districts did 
not have even high schools, let 
alone colleges. Thus, there was 
noming like educated unemp- 
loyment even in small propor- 


tion until the sixties, and the 
local people were content by and 
large With petty jobs. 

It was only after the Police 
Action in 1948 and subsequently 
during popular iegimes that 
schools and colleges had come to 
be opened in a big way, throwing 
up educated youth in large num- 
bers in 1960. It was now that 
the Telengana people began to 
feel the pinch of competition from 
the more educated Andhras for 
jobs, particularly in Government. 
The feeling grew gradually year 
after year, culminating in a 
mighty movement of Telengana. 

At the time of merger of 
Telengana with Andhra, such 
fears were entertained and the 
States Reorganisation Commis- 
sion itself had given expression 
to them. Says the SRC report: 
“. The Apreta iot felt by the 
educationally backward people 
of Telengana was that they may 
be swamped and exploited by 
the more ddvanced people of 
coastal area. The real fear of 
the people of Telengana is that 
if they join Andhra, they will be 
unequally placed in relation to 
the people of Andhra, and in 
their partnership, the major part- 
ner Will derive all the advantages, 
while Telengana itself may be 
converted into a colony by the 
enterprising coastal Andhra.” 

The Committee had therefore 
recommended a separate State, 
with option for merger with 
Andhra after five years of sepa- 
rate existence, provided two- 
thirds of Telengana MLAs voted 
for such a merger. 

The Andhra leadership, evi- 
dently in its anxiety to seek mer- 
ger then and there, had made a 
unilateral commitment to safe- 
guards as a precondition, with 
the concurrence of Central leader- . 
ship. A shape was given to this 


.in the form of a Gentleman’s 


Agreement between (Congress) 
leaders of the two regions, for a 
period of five years. Tho essence 
of Mulki rules, as also provision 
fora Telengana Minister to be 
designated as Deputy Chief 
Minister, were provided in the 
agreement. 

On the very next day after 
merger, the Agreement was punc- 
tured when the first Chief Minis- 
ter of the enlarged State, Sri 
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N. Sanjiva Reddy, had failed to 
nominate a Deputy Chief Minis- 
ter from Telengana saying that 
such a designation was nothing 
but a “sixth finger”. Sri Reddy 
was a signatory to the Gentle- 
man’s Agreement. This, in fact, 
was the starting point of the 
growing misgivings in Telengana. 

The same attitude was discer- 
nible in other fields of activity, 
too, giving a feeling of Andhra 
domination among the people of 
Telengana. Telengana champions 
point out that a good many jobs 
which should have gone to the 
candidates of the region were 
cornered by Andhras either on 
the ground that local suitable per- 
sonnel were not available or by 
dubious means, wangling domi- 
cile certificates (Mulki) for pub- 
lic appointments in the Telen- 
gana region. 

A more serious complaint was 
the diversion of funds of the re- 
gion for development in Andhra, 
again because the more advanced 
area could be developed quicker 
with better administrative machi- 
nery. These were sufficient grist 
for the disgruntled Congressmen 
to whip up regional feelings 
which had caught up, resulting 
in bad blood even among the 
common people. 

The Andhra leadership, which 
was virtually in control: of the 
Government until September 
1971 when Sri Brahmananda 
Reddy yielded to Telengana Chief 
Minister, did little to promote 
the language—Telugu—which was 
supposed to be the cementing 
force between the two regions. 
They championed linguistic State 
to bring administration nearer to 
the people but not even sign- 
boards had the pride of place for 
Telugu. Significantly, the leader- 
ship had more weakness for Eng- 
lish and convent public school 
type of education, catering mainly 
to the upper strata. 

Instead of the forces of inte- 
gration getting strengthened 
‘through language, song and 
drama, mutual prejudices, feeling 
of neglect and exploitation gained 
the upper hand. 

In the very nature of it, it 
was difficult to give a fool-proof 
constitutional shape to a prefer- 
ential treatment to a particular re- 
gion in a State. No wonder the 
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Public Employment (Recruitment 
as to Residence) Act, 1957, enact- 
ed by Parliament, providing safe- 
guards to Telengana, was struck 
down ten years after being in ope- 
ration, on a writ petition, on the 
ground that the provisions of the 
Act violated Article 16 (3) of the 
Constitution which did not con- 
template the prescription ' of 
residential qualification for public 
employment applicable to only a 
part of the State. 

Then came up another litiga- 
tion, resulting in the AP High 
Court upholding that the Mulki 
rules to regulate the conditions 
of appointment to public services 
in Hyderabad prior to the com- 
mencement of the Constitution, 
would continue asa valid law in 
force in the Telengana area of the 
State in so far as they prescribed 
a residential qualification of 15 
years for the purpose of appoint- 
ment to any Government job. 

This judgment was, however, 
superseded by a fuller bench of 
the AP High Court, whereafter 
the State Government went in on 
appeal to the Supreme Court 
which finally put its seal of legali- 
ty on the Mulki rules, raising vir- 
tually a hornet’s nest. 

The wisdom of Narasimha 
Rao Ministry to go to the Sup- 
reme Court, inviting on itself the 
current crisis, is questioned, per- 
haps gleefully, by his adversaries 
and the Andhra politicians. While 
Andhras generally regard the 
Mulki rules as something obnoxi- 
ous, with equal vehemence in 
Telengana there is over-enthu- 
siasm not only for their retention 
for all time to come but imple- 
mentation in toto, 

These extreme postures have 
so far rendered difficult a satis- 
factory solution. All kinds of 
interpretations and (mis)appre- 
hensions in the Andhra region 
have been raised, so much so an 
agitation has been whipped up, 
threatening to assume a law and 
order problem in a big way. 

The Andhra services, students 
and the gullible public are made 
to believe that the Mulki rules 
would make them alien in the 
State Capital of Hyderabad 
(situated in Telengana) and that 
they would not only be denied 
employment but also admissions 
into colleges for their children. 


Of course, an extremist Telengana 
believes the Mulki rules mean 
the giver of all bounties! 

There is no denying the fact 
that the Andhra leadership is un- 
itedly disposed in favour of divi- 
ding the State than putting up 
with the Mulki rules if they are 
for an indefinite period and if con- 
ditions are not created for equal 
status in the State Capital. The 
Congress leadership in Andhra 
is not budging beyond the scope 
of the Gentleman’s Agreement of 
1956 for a specific period of three 
to five years. 

The Telengana spokesmen, 
however, argue that the Gentle- 
man’s Agreement was dead and’ 
gone, after all that had happened 
in 1969 agitation and the Central 
Committee’s findings upholding 
certain grievances of Telengana 
in the matter of development and 
services. Ministers from Andhra 
and Telengana have also been ad- 
vocating conflicting claims, mak- 
ing nonsense of the joint respon- 
sibility of the Cabinet which so 
far has not evolved its own pro- 
posals. 

The'solution was also render- 
ed difficult because the whole 
issue got entangled with the in- 
fighting in the Congress in 
Andhra Pradesh. Some of them 
see in the present impasse an op- 
portunity to elbow out Sri P. V. 
Narasimha Rao from Chief 
Ministership. Sri Rao has been 
a little bit of a political light 
weight, not withstanding his in- 
tellectual abilities and long years 
in politics. He has been brought 
in to succeed Sri Brahmananda ' 
Reddy, first, because he hails 
from Telengana region and is 
non-controversial. He has yet to 
give confidence that he is capable 
of handling the situation. 

He is, however, not unaware 
that he owes his office wholly and 
solely to the Prime Minister and 
would like to function by consent 
and approval from above rather 
than with his own drive and ini- 
tiative. This was largely responsi- 
ble for his colleagues from the 
two regions to take their own 
line, bringing in a kind of clea- 
vage in the Government, not con- 
ducive to handle the law and 
order situation that many fear 
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and 

Basic Strategy 
- of | 
Development 
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Bs process of economic development of under-deve- 
loped countries is taking place under conditions 
radically different from those under which the deve- 
loped countries of today had initiated it. 

The prevailing conditions are partly favourable 
and partly unfavourable to such countries— 
favourable in the sense that the developing countries 
of the Third World have, attheir beck and call, a 
vast fund of experience gained hitherto by their 
counterparts in the affluent world in the field of 
science, engineering and technology as well as in 
the sphere of socio-economic policies; unfavourable 
in the sense that the path of economic development 
of today is more complex due to the onslaught 
of a host of new problems never come across before 
which call for an entirely new set of remedies yet to 
be evolved. One of these more obvious problems 
pertains to the rational utilisation of manpower re- 
sources, specifically in the context of attaining the 
objective of full employment. 


Author is Lecturer in Economics, Maharaja’s College, 
Ernakulam, Kerala. 
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I 


T= planner’s dilemma in developing economies 

springs from the fact that the twin objectives of 
rapid economic development and full employment 
are not complementary, but competitive and self- 
defeating. 

Rapid economic growth implies a high capital- 
output ratio for which modern techniques of pro- 
duction, which are capital-intensive and labour- 
saving, have to be adopted. The net result of this, 
however,.is a decline in the number of job opportu- 
nities. Preference for labour-intensive techniques 
on the contrary, will slow down the pace of econo- 
mic development. . Moreover, it will give rise to 
other dangers such as low rate of savings and infla- 


‘tionary spiral. The new income generated in the 


economy will go to those whose propensity to con- 
sume is higher than the propensity to save. In 
short, the rate of savings and the process of capital 
formation will be adversely affected. Higher demand 
for consumer goods sets inflationary pressures in 
motion. Both these phenomena will undermine the 
very process of planning and defeat even the objec- 
tive of full employment. 

If the developing countries fail to involve their 
vast unused or misused manpower in productive acti- 
vities along with efforts to raise labour productivity, 
to the world level, they can never attain their main 
objective of eliminating the lag in the economy and 
technology so as to catch up with the advanced 
countries, on the one hand, and of ensuring their 
people a standard of living in keeping with the 
modern civilization, on the other. It is in this con- 
text that the newly liberated nations attach tremen- 
dous importance to the problem: of ensuring full 
employment despite the difficulties inherent in it. 
India’s Five Year Plans have always been exposed 
to this problem, but have seldom perceived it pro- 
perly. No wonder, their achievements in this field 
till date have been miserably poor. 

The existence of over-population—more working 
hands than can be productively employed—in many 
of the developing economies can be chiefly attribut- 
ed to the continued neglect of the problems of eco- 
nomic development and the misdirection of their 
productive resources under foreign political and eco- 
nomic domination. The biggest casualty of lop- 
sided development of the former colonies has been 
their poor material and technical production base. 
Insufficient utilisation of manpower resources and 
the phenomenon of over-population are also the out- 
come of the misdirection of productive forces which 
have had a retarding effect on economic develop- 
ment and employment generation. This gross mis- 
use of society’seconomic potentialities is not mere- 
ly an acute economic problem but also a grave 
social problem. 


II 


HAT have been the factors contributing to the 
insufficient utilisation of manpower resources in 
developing countries? (a) Rapid increase in the 


number of able-bodied population; (b) slow growth 
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of the scope of economic activity and inability to 
absorb the natural increment of labour force; and 
(c) comparative reduction of the labour ratio due 
to technological progress. 

The first factor is the offspring of the general 
population explosion. The world population in 
1800 was 1,000 million; in 1930 it rose to 2,000 
million; in 1960, to 3,000 million; and it is expect- 
ed to reach 4,000 million by 1975. If the present 
trends in demographic progress are to persist, the 
world’s population will be 7,000 million by 2,000 

This phenomenon can be explained in terms of 
the imbalance between birth and death rates; while 
the former has been either stable or rising, the latter 
has taken a steady downward movement due to 
effective control of epidemics, the net result being 
an unprecedented natural rate of growth of popula- 
tion of 2to3 percent per annum. Even though 
the living conditions of the peasantry, who predo- 
minate the Third World, remain unbearably hard, 
it has become “more difficult to die” in view of the 
developments in the field of health and hygiene. 

Most of the developing economies even today 
suffer from relatively lower rates of economic 
growth. Itis true that these rates are much higher 
now than they were in the colonial days. This is, 
however, no consolation when compared to the 
magnitude of the tasks facing such economies. For 
instance, between 1960 to 1965, their rates of econo- 
mic development in per capita terms was 50 per 
cent lower than those in industrially advanced coun- 
tries. The available statistics in 1965 showed that 
the small oil kingdom of Kuwait had a per capita 
income of 3,270 dollars followed by the USA with 
3,240 dollars. The UN Report on “Measures for the 
Economic Development of Under-developed Coun- 
tries”, arrives at a quarter of the US per capita in- 
come as the dividing line between the developed and 
under-developed countries. On this basis, those 
countries with about 810 dollars alone could be re- 
garded as developed! In 1965, there were only 33 
countries belonging to this category, and even Japan 
with a per capita income of 760 dollars, could not 
claim membership in this “‘richman’s club”. 

In view of the imbalance between the rates of 
economic growth, moving at a snail’s pace, and 
demographic explosion, the economias of the Third 
World find it unable to absorb the natural increment 
in the number of able-bodied persons within the exis- 
ting technological framework. The situation is 
aggravated by the tendency for manpower to become 
more and more redundant. Owing to the moderni- 
sation of methods of production and rising labour 
productivity which follow it. The reduction of 
labour ratio in the modern system of production is 
an offshoot of technological progress. 

These three factors, acting separately, do not 
lead to unemployment. It is their combined action 
that results in partial and imperfect utilisation of 
manpower resources andthe yawning discrepancy 
between the number of hands available and the 
scope for their rational employment. The tendency 
to deal with only one aspect of the comp!ex pro- 
blem of unemployment to the detriment of others, 
will be wide of the mark. It is relevant, in this con- 
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text, to quote the UN World Economic Survey 1967 
which presents a one-sided and distrorated picture 
of the real state of affairs. It says: “At the root 
of the human resources problem lies the demogra- 
phic question of numbers.” Itis not the demogra- 
phic factor alone, but rather the combination of the 
demographic factor and the low level of economic 
development that generates “the human resources 
problem”. 


m 


UNE LoyMEnT in developing countries differs 
from unemployment in advanced countries in its 
origin, form and composition. The bulk of the job- 
less in the former are not industrial workers, but a 
large unorganised mass of peasants, craftsmen, and 
petty traders. The chronic features in these coun- 
tries is not unemployment, pure and simple, but 
latent unemployment, and the two main varieties of 
underemployment arising from agrarian over-popu- 
lation and excessive use of manpower in small-scale 
production as well as in the services sector. 

In the developing countries the predominance of 
small-scale production goes against the “normal” 
way of capitalist development wherein large scale 
production is the rule. At the same time, the contri- 
bution made by the small-scale sector to the national 
income is steadily diminishing. In fact, the sphere of 
small-scale production is gradually transforming 
itself into one of under-employment and relative over- 
population. This development is the result not of 
any vitality of the small-scale sector, but of the com- 
plete absence of alternative means of living and 
employment and of utilising idle manpower of 
various categories. 

_ inthe initial stages .of the development of capita- 
list agriculture, chronic agrarian over-population will 
bea natural outcome. But the surplus manpower 
will be absorbed, in due course, in the industrial 
sphere, as has been the case with advanced countries. 

In the development countries, however, the pro- 
cess of absorption did not take place even in times 
of large-scale industrial upsurge because of the 
swelling in the number of surplus labour. The net 
result of this has been that surplus labour consisting 
of able-bodied persons remains virtually condemned 
to life-long torture of partial or complete unemploy- 
ment. As far as advanced capitalist countries are 
concerned, the army of surplus industrial labour 
which is an occasional feature—whenever industrial 
crises break out—get involved in the process of 
production at least during periods of the upswing 
of the capitalist business cycle. 

In developing countries there is a fast-growing 
section of population, especially in the slum districts, 
who have been thrown out of agriculture, and have 
settled down in cities for want of non-farm employ- 
ment. This class of surplus labour is a rare specie 
unheard of in the annals of classical capitalism in 
Western Europe. Sociologists say that a variant 
of ths specie could be said to have existed in 
the ancient Roman Empire. Nearly all the large 
cities in developing countries are surrounded by such 
“poverty belts”. In his Report to the Forty-third 
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Session of Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) 
in 1967, the UN Secretary General pointed out: “In 
contrast to the urbanisation of the new industrialised 
countries...the urbanisation which has taken place in 
the developing countries represents, to a great ex- 
tent, a transfer of poverty, under-employment and 
unemployment and poor living conditions from rural 
areas to the cities.’*! 

It does not, however, imply that unemployment 
in its classical sense and form is absent in the deve- 
loping countries. There does exist a certain volume 
of unemployment in its purest form. But, against the 
background of under-utilised manpower resources, 
quite typical of developing countries in general, 
classical unemployment appears fairly insignificant 
and inconsequential. 


' Iv 


T™ world has now entered the fateful Second 

Development Decade in the midst ofa stagger- 
ing magnitude of unemployment and under-employ- 
ment. Investigations show that about 600-700 
million people are in the labour force of developing 
countries and that number is likely to go up by 25 
per cent in this decade. In other words, by 1980, the 
Third World must be prepared to provide employ- 
ment to another 170 million of labour force. Specia- 
lists estimate that in Asian, African and Latin Ameri- 
can countries, the ratio of the unemployed alone in 
the total number of workers ranged from 5 to 11 
per cent in the fifties and sixties. During the same 
period, unemployment in advanced countries ranged 
from 1 to 7 per cent of the gainfully employed. In 
the United States, Canada and Italy, the percentage 
was 5°. These statistical data help us to arrive at two 
conclusions: (i) they disprove the claim that modern 
capitalism is the cure all and end all of the problem 
of unemployment; and (ii) they show that the degree 
of manpower utilisation is higher in advanced coun- 
tries than in developing countries. 

It should also be noted that the figure for the 
totally unemployed in the developing countries do 
not convey even the remotest idea of the total num- 
ber of able-bodied population who can find no em- 
ployment at all. 

An effort to estimate the number of the under- 
employed is difficult partly due to the vagueness of 
the term, and partly due to the absence of an effec- 
tive and foolproof system for the collection and 
analysis of statistics. In Asia, with, about half of the 
gainfully employed population in rural areas, agra- 
tian oOver-population accounts for between one- 
quarter and one-third of the available labour force. 

According to the estimates made by the FAO 
experts, under-employment in agriculture in the 
Middle East varies between 28 to 64 percent. In 
Latin America, 10 million out of 32 million people 
in agriculture are redundant. Idle labour resources 
are equally large in some of the African countries, 
though a precise estimate of the extent of under- 
employment or unemployment in these countries 
cannot be made due to the absence of perfect and 
reliable statistical data. At the same time, indirect 
evidences are available of the seriousness of the 
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unemployment problem—the rapid swelling in the 
number of urban inhabitants and the difficulty in 
absorbing them in gainful occupations. 

Equally alarming is the extent of under-employ- 
ment In the towns and cities in developing countries. 
Reliable statistical data pertaining to this phenome- 
non are not available, since statisticians do not 
normally reckon with the bulk of those who are 
engaged in small-scale industries and handicrafts, 
especially if such units consist of small family-type 
enterprises where workers receive no regular wages 
for their work and, therefore, are not considered 
whether they are totally unemployed or only partial- 
ly unemployed. 

In short, official statistics do not present the 
true picture of the extent of under-employment in 
developing countries. Apart from methodological 
difficulties relating to collection and analysis of data, 
the little that are available are deliberately “inflated” 
because they provide enough fuel for political strug- 
gles and election campaigns. The Economic Survey 
of Latin America prepared by the UN Economic 
Commission points out: “It would be an exaggera- 
tion to estimate that in many Latin American coun- 
tries, under-employment affects 30 or even 40 per 
cent of the total labour force.” There are also ins- 
tances where the Governments suppress the real state 
of affairs in order to misguide people, and save 
their face in the process. 

In spite of all these statistical lacunae, the avail- 
able data, on the whole, Prompt the conclusion that 
about one-third of the manpower resources in the 
developing countries are not properly utilised in pro- 
duction. It is equally evident that there is gross 
misuse of man’s economic potentialities which acts 
as a serious impediment to the economic develop- 
ment of under-developed countries comprising the 
Third World. 

Apart from the problem created by the redun- 
dance of the untrained, unskilled and’ uneducated 
part of the labour force, almost all the developing 
countries experience an acute shortage of trained 
and educated personnel which is tightly considered 
an essential pré-requisite for economic growth. 
Both these problems may be generally described as 
the legacy of the colonial past. 
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CCORDING to Professor “Harbison: The best single 

indicator of a country’s wealth and resources is 
the proportion of its young people enrolled ın se- 
condary education.”* But mere education is not 
enough. Take, for example, countries like Egypt, 
India and Thailand, where there is a relatively high 
level of education but low GNP. In countries like 
Saudi Arabia, Liberia and Venezuela, the situation 
is just the opposite. The implication, therefore, is 
clear. There must be proper correlation between a 
country’s level of education and the rate of its eco- 
nomic development. As Richard Bailey rightly re- 
marks. “A country’s educational investment and 
its economic objectives must be shaped realistically 
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Industrialisation 
and 

Social Change 
in | 
West Bengal 


NIRMAL KANTI SAHA 


HE systematic economic and social development 
Tot acountry can only be undertaken with the 
structure bf a plan. But planning in relation to an 
underdeveloped country differs from that of an eco- 
nomically advanced country. 

Here the problems are basic and complex but the 
resources are strictly limited. That 1s why the 
central objective of planning in India at the present 
stage is to initiate a piece of development which 
will eventually raise living standards and open out 
to the people new opportunities and a more varied 
life. Keeping this in view, a number of big indus- 
tries have been set up in different parts of India 
like West Bengal at Durgapur, etc after the attain- 
ment of Independence. : ae 

Due to rapid growth of different industries, in 
most of the cases, the traditional socio.economic 
pattern have been changed in the recent years. 


Author ıs Research officer, Socio-Economic and Evaluation 
Branch, Department of Agriculture, West Bengal Government. 
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side the Grand 


Many social and cultural changes have resulted 
from increased industrial activity near villages. 
Such changes are obvious, for example, at Durgapur 
in West Bengal. The area was traditionally agricul- 
tural. But the establishment of the first steel plant 
in 1955 brought a new mode of economic life 
amidst the surrounding traditional pattern, and pro- 
vided employment to many villages on full and part- 
time bases. Jt has also affected the traditional 
cultural patterns asa whole of the entire area. 
This change has offered the social anthropologists 
afield of study of intrinsic applied value where 
change in social structural phenomena, that is, 
family structure, marriage customs etc, have taken 
place. ; 

In this study, in a qualitative way, the impact of 
industrialization on the socio-cultural life of the 
villages within a regional economy as well as chan- 
ges in its traditional system will be examined. Such 
a microscopic study will be of immense value 
when applied macroscopically in identical situations. 
Two villages, formerly agricultural, was selected for 
the purpose of study, of which one was adjacent to 
the industrial plant and another far away from it. 
The present study will be an attempt to follow u 
these studies by the joint application of economic 
and social anthropological techniques to the problems 
of economic and social change. 

This is ieee of the Damodar valley. Oncea 
river’s turbulence reigned here. Now its water feeds 
the crops and turns the wheels of industry. In this 
valley of promise lies Durgapur—the single largest 
industrial town in eastern India in the recent years. 
When the first barrage was laid on the Damodar 
in 1955 at Durgapur, little did the local people 
imagine that theirs would be an area of such rapid 
industrial development as they witnessed in recent 
years. It was late Dr B.C. Roy, the maker of new 
Bengal, who set in motion the first steps towards 
realising the grand vision of an industrial complex 
that offered a solution to theraising demand for 
jobs and opportunities in this State. In sum, Durga- 
pur is a product of coordination of different 
factors: industries, enterprises and Governments. 

Fifteen years ago, Durgapur emerged from a 
forest land asa major focal point of ndustry in 
eastern India. Durgapur’s growth can be said to 
begin from DVC barrage completed in 1955. Then 
a decision had been taken to locate the steel plant 
and the DVC thermal power station. Soon after 
came the West Bengal Government’s coke oven and 
thermal power plants followed by heavy industries 
for the manufacture of mining and cement machi- 
nery. Within two years, the barrage, intended as an 
off-take for irrigation, came to be used as a major 
source of water for industry. With power and water 
available, more industries began to seek location 
at Durgapur. Land acquisition began on a massive 
scale amounting tosome 20,000 acres since the 
first four years. In the absence of a plan for a net- 
work of arterial roads, most industries, public sector 
undertakings in particular, chose. locations along- 

he Trunk Road. Even as late as 1964, 
a decision to locate the fertiliser factory ina 1000 
acre site, once again alongside the G.T. Road, has 
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Table I s 


TOTAL POPULATION OF GOPALMATH AND NARAYANPUR (DURGAPUR, WEST BENGAL) 
eg H N 








Name of village Area of village Occupied residential Total 'No of persons Schedyled castes Scheduled tribes 
Houses enumerated 
No of No of Persons Males Females Males Females Males Females 
houses households 
Gopalmath 481.80 acres 904 904 5,434 2,942 2,492 826 827 man — 
Narayanpur 241.10 acres 157 157 958 583 375 106 104, 77 92 


7 : Table II ‘ f 


OCCUPATIONAL STRUCTURE OF THE PEOPLE IN GOPALMATH AND NARAYANPUR 
(DURGAPUR, WEST BENGAL) 





Naine of village Total workers 


As cultivators 


1 
Females 


Indifferent services” Non-workers l 











Males Females Males Males Females Males Females 
Gopalmath 1,401 101 T11 9 1,247 24 1,507 2,428 
Narayanpur ' 335 139 70 5 p 285 134 204 260 





eee 
*The people are engaged in different services such as factory work (unskilled, semi-skilled and skilled), white-collar jobs in 


the factory as’ well as in the Government. 


only elongated the strip of 11 miles. Then a carbon 
black factory was set up in the centre of the indus- 
trial area. 

The first residential settlement, that' is, the West 
Bengal coke oven and the steel towns, each nine 
miles from the other, returned for both a popula- 
tion of 41,694. In another year the population had 
reached 60,000 and, in 1962, a Notified Area autho- 
rity was setup at Durgapur under S$92-A of the 
Bengal Municipal Act. Today the notified area 
covers 59.6 square miles, twice the size of Calcutta 
Corporation, and most conservative estimate place 
the population at 1.40 lakhs. Durgapur industrial 
complex, at present, comprises six large scale indus- 
tries, 10 medium scale and numerous small-scale 
industries. 

Durgapur is the field of international collabora- 
tionin India. British, Japanese, Russian, German, 
Czech, American, Yugoslav, French and Italian— 
they all have come to Durgapur and have been con- 
tributing their mite to the development of this new 
industrial complex. The West Bengal Government’s 
coke oven by-products plant and the thermal power 
plant were. the first industrial investments to be 
decided upon, followed quickly by the Government 
of India’s decision to locate one of the three public 
sector steel plantsin Durgapur. Another thermal 
power plant was added by the Damodar Valley Cor- 
poration soon after. Two more heavy industfies 
followed, one for manufacturing pressure vessels, 
boilers and cement machinery, and other for min- 
ing machinery. ae steel plant, opthalmic glass 
plant, and a chemical plant are the other large units 
completed recently, while work on a major fertilizer 
plant is now progressing. : 
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Apart from these large-scale industries, there 
are a dozen medium-scale units, with an investment 
ranging up tofour crores of rupees in each case, 
manufacturing a variety of products such as carbon 
black, automobile wheels, graphite electrodes, ena- 
mel-coated copper wires, refractories, etc. Above 
all, there are numerous small-scale industries which 


: are engaged mainly in light engineering works. 


These industries, which incorporate both public 
and private sectors, represent an investment of over 
Rs 700 crores and provide employment for 60,000 
workers, Besides, at least,'another 30,000 are en- 
gaged in ancillary and service occupations. The per 
capita annual income of Rs 860 in Durgapur City is 
also twice that of West Bengal and national 
average. 

Several institutions have also been established 
which provide facilities in general as well as techni- 
cal education, training etc, for the people. The 


` Central Mechanical Engineering Research Institute, 


is a pace-setter in the path of advancing technology 
and a link in the chain of national research centres 
set up by the Council of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search. The Regional Engineering College at 
Durgapur turns out’ 250 chemical, civil, electrical 
and mechanical engineers annually. The State 
Government has also set up a large industrial train- 
ing institute where every two years about one 
thousand youngmen, after finishing school, complete 
training ,as Industrial Tradesmen. A Shramik 
Vidyapith, which combines social education with 
vocational training facilities for industrial workers, 
has also been sanctioned recently for Durgapur. Be- 


. sides, primary as well as secondary schools, hospitals 


as well as cinema houses are also in existence. 
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_ According to 1961 Census, Durgapur has a po- 
pulation of 91,516, of which village Gopalmath (near 
the industrial plant) comprises 5,437 and village 
Narayanpur (a distant village) 958. 


Name of the Village Jurisdiction list No? Population 


Gopalmath 5,437 
Narayanpur 958 


54(0) 
93(f) 


Gopalmath is inhabited by 18 Hindu castes— 
Brahmin, U. Khatriya, Kayastha, Goala, Moyra, 
Tanti, Napit, Bostom, Sadgope, Sarnakar, Karmakar, 
Mahishya, Kumor, Dome, Bauri and Namasudra— 
and also by Muslims. But Narayanpur is inhabited 
by eight Hindu castes— Brahmin, Sadgope, Goala, 
Napit, Kalu, Bagdi,Bauri and Dome—and also by 
the Santals, a scheduled tribes. (Table 1) 


Occupational Structure 


Migration: The migration of population from 
other places has been of great significance after 
subsequent establishment of different industries in 
this area. Migration has occurred mainly for jobs. 
For this reason, Bengalees and Non-Bengalees from 
different parts of West Bengal as well as from the 
nearest and distant States of India, came here during 
recent years. Besides these, a large number of tou- 
rists also come here every year. i , 

Prior to industrialization, the main occupation 
of the people of these two villages was agriculture. 
But, after the establishment of different industries, 
the people got different types of employment in 
these factories. In Gopalmath, less number of 
people are nowadays practising agriculture. Most 
of the people of this village are now engaged in the 
factories and Government offices. But in Natayanpur 
the reverse process is noticed. Here, fifty per cent of 
the people are now engaged in agriculture. The re- 
ason behind this is that this village is at a far dis- 
tance from the industrial township, and land is also 
available for cultivation. (Table 2) 

In these two villages, there are a number of rec- 
reational places such as open space, playground, 
clubs, etc which offer to the people a place for re- 
laxation during their off time. Besides these, there 
are two cinema halls, a public library as well as a few 
picnic spots for recreational activities. 

Jt was found that the people of these villages are 
extremely conscious of the repercussions of the caste 
system in our society. The social climate found in 
the industrial community, it is evident, has changed 
in recent times and this has madea considerable 
impact on the hold of the caste system upon rural 
and urban people. Also because of the speed with 
which demographic movement has been taking place 
in recent times in these areas, the chief basis of 


1Sensus of India, District Hand Book, 1961, Vol II. i 

Jurisdiction list No with affix (f) and (0) denote villages 
transferred from Faridpur Polce Station and Ondal Police 
Station, respectively, due to the establishment of different 
industries. 
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loyalty to the castes seems to have been disturbed 
and caste system has not remained the same as before. 
There has been considerable modification in people’s 
social and economic life. 

However the industrial centre of Durgapur has 
also provided scope for the emergence of a number 
of caste councils, and has encouraged the adaptation 
of the traditional occupation to fit in the industrial 
needs. Caste geography has created a suitable 
situation for the operation of the traditional caste 
customs. Caste tensions between the upper and the 
lower castes seems implicit, as these tensions are re- 
flected in their differential responses. It also becomes 
evident that the caste system has continued to be 
an integral part of the Indian life. 

Any discussion of the social structure of the 
people living in Durgapur, at this stage of its deve- 
lopment, necessarily takes the form of a record of 
variations. This is an inevitable outcome of dif- 
ferent sources and conditions, and the conflicting 
forces of industrialization on industrial society. The 
process of industrialization among the inhabi- 
tants of Durgapur involved changes in several dimen- 
sions. The primary change is noticed in the occu- 
pationa] sphere which directly induces change in 
economic and technological spheres but it is accom- 
panied by associated changes in the field of social 
relations, customs, habits, values and beliefs. 


Residential Neighbourhood 


Durgapur today consists of 29 residential neigh- 
bourhoods and villages, scattered over an area of 
30 square miles. Most of these are isolated. The 
greatest degree of clustering is six neighbourhoods 
in Durgapur steel township. There are twelve major 
industrial employers scattered over an area of 12squ- 
are mile. These residential neighbourhoods and indus- 
tries are connected by eighty miles of roads ina 
generally non-interlocking system. (Commerce is 
distributed in 15 small shopping areas but over 
three-fifths of the total business is carried out in 
the central business area at Benachiti. Facilities 
such as hospitals and schools are fairly well distri- 
buted to serve the population. 

This “scatterisation” of urban activities takes 
place onan undulating site on the Damodar river 
with a main line railway one mile to the north and 
National Highway No-2, two and a half miles to the 
north, dividing the area into three strips. The nor- 
thern most strip being more rolling and the southern 
two strips being rather falt. There are few streams 
and ponds and little tree cover. 

The planning challenge is simply to cement the 
dispersed into one, making the maximum use of the 
landscape amenities and the present substantial in- 
frastructure investment. The planning is for a city 
of million at an indefinite point of time. 

The people will need jobs, shelter and a fair city 
‘to live in. Whether they will have these and more 
will be measured by the rhythm of Durgapur’s facto- 
ries today. 

We have a chance now, a chance so rarely offered 
to strive hard and to build a new, proud symbol of 
West Bengal’s and the nations faith in the future. 


MAINSTREAM 


Indian Notion 
About 
Culture of the 
Slavs 


GOPAL HALDAR 


HE SJavs are the most numerous linguistic group 
in Europe. Geographically, they belong to 
Eastern Europe though the main body of tho Slavs, 
the Russians, are spread beyond the Urals into nor- 
thern Asia (eastern Siberia) to reach the Pacific 
Ocean in the Far East. 

The Russian Slavs thus form geographically a 
link between the East and West, Asia and Europe, 
and the Russians thus represent in the eyes of the 
Asian peoples the Slav (ethnic) character in a general 
way. India is no direct neighbour even of the Rus- 
sians; for the Indian Peninsula is walled off from the 
main body of Asia. The land route between Russia 
and India was almost forbidding, the sea-route to or 
from Russia practically did not exist, though Mora- 
vian Christian missionaries are said to have availed 
of it, and direct communication between Indians and 
Russians, not to speak of the other Slavs, was almost 
unknown till comparatively recent times. 

The largest sections of the Indian people, shared 
with the Slavs, linguistically of course, the same 


The author, well-known Bengali writer, presented this paper 
at the international symposium on “Humanistic and Social 
Values of Slav Literature’ (Warsaw, Poland, August $11, 
1972) as the Indian delegate sponsored by the Union Minis- 
try of Education and Social Welfare. 
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heritage. The Slav languages and Indo-Aryan lan- 
guages are descended from the same “Satem” branch 
of the primitive Indo-European, while the Greek, 
Roman, German, Keltic speeches, and other major 
languages of Europe, belong to the ‘““Centum” branch 
of that family. But that relationship, linguistic and 
ethnic, was completely forgotten. 

Historically and culturally, as we know, the Slavs, 
who came to be settled as one people in the first 
century AD in the North-East of the Carpatheans, 
developed their contact with the Greek and Roman 
civilizations from the sixth century AD. Their con- 
version into Christianity (c. 900 AD) put a seal on 
that cultural affiliation. The orthodox Church of By- 
zantium, under the leadership of Cyril and Methodius, 
secured the Bulgarians, Russians, Byelorussians and 
Serbians in its fold; while the Eastern Church, the 
Roman Church, won in Bohemia, Croatia and Poland. 
The difference had its consequences—culturally, soci- 
ally and Politically. But, on the whole, belonging to 
Christianity came to mean for the Slavs belonging 
more to Europe than to Asia. Muslim Arabs, the 
Persians and the Turks of Asia and the Lamaist Mon- 
gols who were neighbours of the Eastern Slavs (Rus- 
sians, Ukrainians, etc) did not affect Slav outlook 
in any large way. 


BARRIERS TO CONTACT 


Neither historically, nor culturally, this geogra- 
phical distance between India andthe Slav world 
could be overcome—at least through Indian initia- 
tive—before recent times. Fora long period prece- 
ding that, we know, the East European Slavs shared 
the same fate as Indians; they were under political 
subjection and suffered from consequent cultural and 
spiritual eclipse, besides socio-economic impoverish- 
ment. Indian notion of the East Emopean Slavs 
and their culture, as distinct from those of the 
Russian Slavs, was thus very poor evem up to 1918 
when West European Slavs secured their national 

dom). It was mostly limited to some well-known 
cultural figures of the past (for example), Nicolas 
Copernicus, Fredric Chopin, and Henrik Sienkiewitz 


_of Poland; Comenius of Czechoslovakia, and so on); 


to the modern Slav Indologists (for example, 
Winternitz, Lesny, etc of Prague); to the Slav fight 
for freedom in the Balkans, and, only in a small way, 
to the popular arts and crafts of those Slav peoples. 

Even after 1918, till India was free in 1947 and 
Eastern Europe also emerged out of the Hitlerite 
eclipse, Indians could not have any clear grasp of 
the Slav nationalities of Europe or of the different 
national variations of the Slav culture there—though 
Poet Rabindranath Tagore, from the Indian side, 
took pains to come in contact with the Slavs of 
Prague, and with the Russians of Moscow. 


SLAV RECORD 


The Slavs, on their side, have a better record to 
their credit. For, they acquired some notions about 
India and Indians from the Byzantine and Arab 
sources almost as they entered history (c. 900 AD). 
Bohemia (Czechoslovakia) appears to have gathered 
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factual information about India (directly, first from 
Odoricus Boemus after 1321 AD; indirectly, by 
translations, around 1400 AD from Marco Polo’s 
Million; from travel notes of Giovanni de Marigolli, 
after 1353, etc. 

Echoes of Indian culture can be seen both in the 
early literature of Kiev Rus (Russian, tenth-twelfth 
century) and medieval Czech and Slovak literature. 
They had learnt (from Byzantium and Arab sources, 
as mentioned) that India was the land of romance, 
of fabulous wealth and wisdom, spices and merchan- 
dise and also of magic and miracle, and noble hero- 
es. Some of the Panchatantra (like the Karataka- 
PDamanaka fable) and Buddhist stories (cf Russian 
Stifanit and Ichnitat stories) had reached them, and 
were transformed (for example, Alexander and 
Rakhman, Barlam and Joseph tales) in the process; 


and Russian “‘belynis”, in a fanciful way, spoke of. 


merchants like Sadko of Novgorod who sailed for 
India and came back laden with Indian merchan- 
dise. 

The first factual account of India was supplied 
to the Russians by Afanasi Nikitin of Tver, who was 
in the Bhamani kingdom Soe India) in 1469-1472 
AD, some thirty years before Vasco da Gama rea- 
ched Calicut (1498 AD). Afanasi Nikitin left an 
important diary which referred to the Bhamani 
Kingdom and its rival, the Vijaynagara empire, then 
in their glory. The second Russian to arrive in 
India, by South India to East in Calcutta was 
Gerasim Lebedev (1749-1819), traveller, musician, 
play-producer and scholar, and, in a way, the first 
Russian Indologist. He lived in India for about 
seven years (1793-1800) in the closing years of the 
nineteenth century when India had already passed 
under British rule. His “Commentary”, ‘‘Memo- 
randum”, “Grammar” of Hindustani etc in Russian 
stand still to the Russians’ credit. But a clearer image 
of India was secured when Czarist Russia, in the 
nineteenth century, bid fair in Asia to bea rival to 
British imperialism. 

All this was an one-sided effort of the Slavs, that 
is, of the Bohemians and Velyki Rus. The Indian 
side actually lacked initiative and effort to get for 
itself an image of the Russians or the Slav people. 
We have of course to remember that Ancient India, 
roughly a contemporary of the Greeks and Romans 
(c. 500 BC—500 AD) was in collapse from about the 
end of the eighth century AD. The missionary and 
maritime activities of Indians overseas (in Indonesia, 
Indo-China, China, Japan, etc) were coming to an 
end. The great days of Buddhist missionary 
work overland (in Afghanistan, Central Asia, 
Middle East, China, etc) were already over. Incur- 
sion of the Muslim Arabs and Turks in those parts 
pushed back India into her own house, totally obli- 
vious of the world outside. Curiously enough, the 
Turks and Mughals and Pathans (the Peisians and 
Arabs along with them) who politically dominated 
India for more than five centuries (from 1198 AD 
to 1765 AD) did not appear to have travellers, 
scholars, historians in their time who took notice of 
the Slavs of Europe or of the Eastern Slavs (Russians) 
in Asia— not even when, after Katherine II, the 
Velyki Rus were extending their power into Asia. 
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Indian traders appeared to have established a set- 
tlement in Astrakhan; “The Fire Temple” and the 
pilgrims’ rest-house of the Sikhs and Hindus are 
still in existence in Baku (Azaerbaijan, USSR). But 
they also left no reports about the Russian people. 
And, as we know, the Indians do not appear to have 
taken any interest even in Afansi Nikitin’s visit 
(1469-1472), nor could Gerasim Lebedev rouse 
Indian (Bengali) interest in Lebedev’s people and 
country even though he lived and mixed with the 
Bengalis, learnt their language, and gave the Bengali 
people, to their delight, the first modern theatre 
(1795) and first Bengali plays. Already by that time, 
however, the first translations from Sanskrit of the 
Bhagavad Gita and Kalidasa’s Sakuntala had ap- 

d. Vasily Zhukovsky was about to translate 
(1802) the Nala-Damayanti episode of the Maha- 
bharata into Russian. Of course, with the establish- 
ment of the British rule (1765), and later the intro- 
duction of modern education (1817), the long “Indian 
hibernation” was also about to end. 


INDIAN EFFORTS AND RESPONSES 


On the Indian side, an Indian medicant, Puran 
Giri Gossain, an ascetic of the “Urdhvabahu’”’ order 
who, therefore, lived with his own hands constantly 
lifted high over his head, as a religious practice, in 
complete dedication to the heavens, was the first 
Indian to visit in his itinerary Russia, ‘‘a land ruled 
by a great queen”, (evidently Katherine II, 1762-1796). 
Warren Hastings, the first British Governor-General 
of India, did not fail to take notice of him; though 
the ascetic himself hardly realized the importance of 
what he had seen or heard. The Napoleonic wars 
must have made some Indians realize the importance 
of the Czarist power. Ram Mohun Roy, (1774- 
1833) developed an advanced international interest 
and outlook; but he did not take any special interest 
in the Slavs. 

Between 1835-1843, a new intelligentsia (“Young 
Bengal”) came into existence in Calcutta; and Rus- 
sian interest in Indology under the leadership of 
Sergei Oldenburg awakened Indian interest in the 
Russian people. Russian travellers and enlightened 
aristocrats passed through Calcutta and met their 
counterparts like Dwarka Nath Tagore (the Poet 
Tagore’s grandfather), Raja Radha Kanta Dev, the 
scholar aristocrat of Calcutta, and other Indians. 
Both sides appeared to be impressed. Raja Radha 
Kanta Dev was admitted to the Akademy Nauk of 
St Petersburg’ as the first Indian honorary member; 
the second to be honoured thus (in the sixties of this 
century), was R.G. Bhandarkar of the Western coast. 

Vereschagin’s great painting of the Indian sepoys 
being blown off with cannons in Delhi (1858) touch- 
ed every Indian who had occasion to see it—here, 
they felt, was humanity speaking. The Russian 
Indologists, from Miniayev (from the seventies) 
to Schervatsky continued to be received with warmth 
and respect by the topmost Indian scholars, writers 
and by members of the Indian intelligentsia, who 
thus came also to form their own ideas about the 
Russians without entirely depending on that sought 
to be spread by the British sources. For, the British 
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rulers from the: middle of the nineteenth century 
tried to make the “Russian bear” a political bogey, 
dangerous as a rival to the “British lion” in the 
imperialist race for domination over Asia, and conse- 
quently over India. 


“BEAR” V “LION” 


There were two aspects of the notion sought to 
be created in this way by the British sources during 
this first period—that is, till the fall of the Czars 
(1917). First, Russia under the Czars was a despotic 
power; the Russians were rude and ‘‘backward” in 
civilization; the British, in contrast, were ruled by 

liamentary democracy, and the British people, 
iberal and advanced. The notion largely found ac- 
ceptance with the educated Indians—not entirely, 
however. 

The second view propagated was that the Russian 
“bear” would any day grab the weak and unfortu- 
nate Indians, if the British ‘‘lion” did, not give these 
Indians the peace and protection they enjoyed. 
English-educated Indians had enough intelligence— 
and experience of the Russians who visited them 
as travellers and scholars—to laugh in their sleeves 
at this sort of propaganda. They desired in their 
hearts the Russian “bear”? to remain a threat—at 
least, as ʻa check to the British imperialists who, 
they knew, were by no means all benevolence in 
India. There is more than one referencein our 
literature of the time (1870-1905), even in the writ- 
ings of Rabindra Nath Tagore, which show an átti- 
tude of fun, and disbelief in this image sought to be 
created. The Czarist despotism was, however, 
thoroughly disliked by Indians. 


FIRST NOTIONS 


This might be called India’s earliest notion about 
Czarist Russia. It also got more and more subs- 
tantiated by direct contacts and reliable reports. 
The Russian Indologists were notable, evincing 
warmth of heart and depth of intellectual interests, 
From the Indian side also some succeeded in visiting 
Russia. 

A talented Indian, Nishikanta Chatterji, was a 
student for about two years in St Petersburg (about 
1880). He gave an account of the Russian literature 
up to the times and a picture of the Russian life and 
of the hollowness of its ruling class, ina remarkable 
contribution in one of the foremost literary and cul- 
tural monthlies in Bengali, run by the Tagore family 
of Culcutta (namely, Bharti, 1803 sakavda, 1880-81 
AD). The Russians, it was known now, were highly 
gifted like Slavs in general in the arts of music, 
drama and ballet, and particularly in the literary 
arts. Anarchism (of Bakunin, Kropotkin) and 
Nihilism, as revolts against Czarist despotism came 
also to attract the attention’ of politically aware 
Indians. They, however, confusedly took Nihilism 


to be the movement for democratic revolution in ` 


Russia. In the last decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Count Lev Tolstoy came to be regarded as the 
greatest Russian novelist, and even more as a leader 
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of the best Slavist culture and social philosophy, 
standing against social injustice, religious falsehood 
and standing for true Christian life and Buddhist 
ahimsa, karuna and maitri (nonviolence, compassion, 
friendliness). 

Russian literature now more and more attracted 
Indian intelligentsia—though through the English 
translations. Tolstoy’s tales were being translated 
into Bengali, and Tolstoy had well-known Indians 
among his correspondents, including the then young 
M. K. Gandhi. In fact, it is Russian literature—also 
music and theatre—which came to add a new dimen- 
sion to the notion of Slav Russian life and society 
that was mainly so long being drawn from English 
sources, 

The Czarist debacle in the Russo-Japanese War 
(1905) was tremendously welcome as first defeat of 
a European imperialist (“White men”) power by an 
Asiatic power, and also as the discomfiture of the 
world’s worst despotism. Gorky’s incarceration 
(January 1905) was the subject of Indian condemna- 
tion by M. K.. Gandhi, S. N. Banerjee, and others. 
They thought that the Russian intelligentsia were 
trying to throw off Czarist tyranny. The literature 
of Ivan Turgenev and Fyodor Dostoyevski were 
avidly read and were interpreted accordingly— Tur- 
genev, according to the Indian readers, showed that 
the spirit of revolt was gathering strength, and 
Dostoyevsky indicated Russian man’s (“Slav Soul”) 
deep compassion for suffering and for sympathy for 
sinning humanity. The:spirit of the Slavs (Russian) 
was taken thus to be deeply human (T EA seri- 
ously concerned with questions of man’s life and 
faith, sin and suffering (Dostoyevsky) as also with 
the fate of the social and political ‘“‘have-nots” (of 
Turgenev’s On the Eve and Gorky’s Mother). 


NOTIONS IN TRANSFORMATION 


The October Revolution caused a change in these 
first notions. The end of the Czardom was hailed. 
The social emancipation of the “have-nots” from 
the oppression and exploitation of the “haves”, and 
of the enslaved nations and peoples, even of those 
of Central Asia who were no ‘white men” and who 
lived next door to Indians, appeared to be more 
than a miracle. Russia evidently promised a future 
to all. 

To Indians, the October Revolution, its brave 
fight to victory in the face of the combined reaction- 
ary forces and powers, were an assuring message— 
by no means were the imperialists invincible. In 
spite of the cordon sanitaire, Russia came to be more 
known than ever before. All the propaganda of the 
British against the Bolsheviks and about Russian 
“inhumanity”, Bolshevik atheism, destruction of 
Christian civilization, etc were of no avail. 

Side by side with this, a new interest was roused 
in literature of Russia. The Russian literature from 
Pushkin and Gogol ta Maxim Gorki, as also the 
writings of Lenin and Trotsky were more enthusiasti- 
cally read and examined to understand the true life 
and character of the Russian people as revealed in 
them all. That life and spirit demanded to be 
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reassessed in the light of the revolutionary transfor- 
mation that Russia was undergoing under the 
Soviets. For, Indians, till they attained Indepen- 
_ dence (1947) after the Second World War, it should 
be remembered, were not allowed to have free con- 
tacts with any foreign country, much less with the 
peoples of Soviet Russia. With Czechoslovakia and 
Poland and other Slavs, too, contact was difficult 
before 1947. 

Still light began to stream in when Jawaharlal 
Nehru visited the Soviet Union in 1928, and gave 
his account in his book Soviet Russia; and when 
Rabindra Nath Tagore visited Prague, and finally 
Moscow in 1930. His Letters from Russia began to 
appear. The light flooded, from corner to corner, 
the Indian intellectual life—it was an illuminating 
document. For, though quite different in ideolo- 
gical make-up, Tagore was unstinted in his praise of 
the Soviet achievements, of their spirit, and their 
concern for the world’s poor and the downtrodden. 
In that dark decade of fascism and imperialism, 
USSR then appeared to him as the new hope of 
mankind; and, later, in the most trying times in 
1942, he died expressing his firm faith that the 
Soviet people would emerge victorious out of the 
trial. They had a historical role. 

The notions about the Russians thus came in 
this second phase (1918-1945) to be more realisti- 
cally based on the literature as well as on the direct 
evidence of the best of the Indian leaders, Nehru, 
Tagore, etc. 

Indians looked also, at this stage (after 1918), to 
the European Slavs, the Poles, the Slovens, the 
Croats, the Bulgarians, etc with hopes that, freed 
from foreign yoke, they would develop their own 
distinctive national cultures as Slavs. But the Slav 
people were not allowed to develop that in peace. 
For, indigenous fascism appeared to distort Slav 
culture from within (in Poland, Yugoslavia, etc) 
and Hitlerism crushed them all under heavy heels. 


MATURING NOTIONS 


The cloud was lifted from Slav life, and from all 
Western life, with the defeat of Hitlerite reaction 
(1945). Russian resilience became particularly clear 
in this third period (1945 to the present day), when 
the European Slavs appeared at last to be joined in 
cooperation with Soviet Russia to build their own 
life and culture into a “socialist pattern”. In these 
twenty-five years (1947-72), Indian notion about 
` Slav culture has considerably matured, though our 

knowledge of the different national variations of it 
is yet inadequate. Indians still take the Russian 
Slavs to be representative of all Slavsin general, It 
is, however, we feel, not enough. 

' In this discovery of Russia and the Slavs that we 
have made, and are still making, some old notions 
have had to be shed; for example, the notion about 
the “Russian Soul”? or “the Slav Soul”. Western 
critics of Russian life and literature wanted to make 
out that the Russian soul was gloomy, brooding, 
effete with a mystic proclivity for self-pity, emotion- 
alism and cruelty. This is found to be a total fiction. 
The Russians, if anything, appeared now to be more 
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extrovert than introvert. Infact, they are as human 
as ever. The invincible spirit of man in the Russian 
soil and under Russian sky appeared to- have found 
itself through a historical process of struggle and as 
a result, developed its own particular Slav culture 


“and national characteristics. This is true of the 


Russian Slavs and of other Slavs, each having its 
particular variety of culture according to its own 
geography and history. But all broadly have a share 
in the mainstream which appears to have developed 
in Russia in the course Or History -Sthrotch many 
apparent contradictions. 

Without being dogmatic, Indians have come to 
be impressed with the ethnic character of the Russian 
Slavs, which is imagined to be broadly as 
follows: 

(I) The Russian character appears to be free ` 
generally from racial arrogance, though intensely 
patriotic. (2) The Russians and Slavs, unlike some 
other Indo-European peoples, are also free from col- 
our prejudices, which the Indians found to bea domi- 
nant trait of the “white men” in particular. The black 
people of Africa andthe dark people of India are 
not humiliated for their colour in Russia and in Slav 
countries. So, Pushkin with his thick lips was 
proud of his Abyssinian ancestor. (3) They have 
an inherent artistic taste, being gifted in music, 
drama, dance (ballet) and literature. (4) A simple 
and frank sociability, as opposed to reserve and 
stand-offishness of some other peoples, marked the 
Russians and other Slavs in their personal dealings 
between man and man. They careless for formali- 
ties and more for goodwill, simplicity and heartiness. 
(5) Composed of different ethnic elements (includ- 
ing Scythians, Huns and Tartars who invaded 
Eastern Europe before they grew into one people, the 
Velyki Rus are seen to have developed a technique 
of friendly accommodation admitting their neigh- 
bours, Slavs and non-Slavs, into their own circle as 
partners. In fine, the Russian people appear to be 
deeply human and responsive to humanism. 

Historically again, the Russian Slavs, who are 
relatively new in history, appeared'to have been by 
the very fact fit to represent the new forces that have 
been unleashed by history. Dogmatism (for exam- 
ple, “Slavophilism”) is again out of the question. 
But itis abundantly clear that if the homo sapiens 
are not played out, they must accept, along with the 
old principle of national self-determination, the new- 
born principle of “one world” and the idea of uni- 
versal humanity. 

It is India’s impression that the ethnic character 
of the Russian Slavs have made them fit to play a 
historic role in this respect. If they live up to what 
they sincerely believe in, they are to work for that 
One World of peace and progress. (1) The Slavs in 
general, and Russians as their main body, appear to 
conceive this to be their historic mission and it is 
supported by certain principles and concrete mea- 
sures taken by the Russian people during the last 
fifty years, These are worthy of note. (2) The 
Russians have been the mouthpiece of history since 
the French Revolution of 1789, and have given the 
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TWO KANNADA NOVELS 


Samskara 
and 
Vamshavruksha 


S. VENKAT RAM 


TY fairly recent novels in Kannada, both of which 
have been filmed, and one of which has evoked 
considerable controversy, deserve notice and com- 
ment. One is SAMSKARA (literally Refinement) 
by Dr U.R. Anantha Murthy, and the other is 
VAMSHAVRUKSHA (The Family Tree) by Dr S. L. 
Bhyrappa. 

The first was produced and directed by Pattabhi 
Rama Reddy, a modern Telugu poet belonging to 
an earlier generation. The male lead in the film was 
played by Girish Karnad, the nationally known 
Kannada playwright. The female lead was Smt Sneh- 
alatha Pattabhi Rama Reddy, a stage artiste in her 
own right. It was a low budget art film which won 

-the Presidént’s Gold medal in a close tie with Satya- 
jit Ray’s ‘‘Pratidwandi”. It has also received the 
Bronze medal at the recent Lokarno Film Festival. 
It has not been a commercial success, though a 
turning point in the Kannada film making anda 
contribution to the new wave films in the country. 

. The other film, “Vamshavruksha”’, was jointly 
directed by B.V. Karanth, a well-known director of 
modern plays, and Girish Karnad. Both of them 
also played important roles in the film. The female 
lead was played by a girl who was completely new 
to the films. It is a moderate commercial success. 
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It received the President’s Gold medal for best 
direction in 1971. This kept up the new trend in 
Kannada films set by “Samskara”, though it was 
not as good a film. 

The themes are in both cases rather “high brow“ 
more so in “Samskara”. Both appear to be anti- 
Brahmin in their tenor. On this ground, there was 
opposition to “Samskara” and critical references to 
““Vamshavruksha’”’, 

Samskara is a short novel, compact in its treat- 
ment of the subject, but with heavy ramifications. 
It uses ordinary men and events like codes to dis- 
cuss deeper issues. It isthe story of a search for a 
meaningful way of life by a scholarly and austerely 
orthodox Brahmin head of a closely knit village 
Brahmin community (who nurses his wife, ailing and 
invalid since marriage, believing it to be the will of 
God to test and steel his moral fibre). There is a 
rebel Brahmin in the same village who has violated 
every one of the carefully listed precepts of Brahmin 
hood. Heeats meat, fishes in the temple pond in 
the company of his Muslim pals, keeps in his house 
a low caste mistress, and drinks alcohol. He is the 
antithesis of Brahminhood. The rebel dies and his 
death creates a “problem”. 

The dead body confronts the learned Acharya 
and his pious community with the problem of its 
“Samskara”’ the last rites. Though he had foresaken 
his caste, the caste had not formally excommunica- 
ted him. Is the rebelentitled to a decent sre pee 
cremation, even though he has recklessly foresaken 
his caste, or is he not? Was he technically a Brahmin 
when he died or washe not? The Acharya pours 
over the scriptures, but no solution can be found in 
them, or so Anantha Murthy would have us believe 
if only to use this contrivance to lay bare a many- 
sided problem. The Brahmins keep waiting and 
talking for some three days, but the Acharya can- 
not come to a decision as to who should dispose of 
the dead body. They are also getting more and more 
hungry (how can they eat food until the “pollution” 
of death next door is cleared) and many practical 
suggestions to tide over the crisis” are rejected and 
the search for a “‘correct” solution, according to the 
scriptures, continues. 

Meanwhile, some Muslim friends of the dead man 
have secretly removed and burnt the dead body 
already, so that the Brahmins are interminably dis- 
cussing the “problem” in a vaccum. After a visit to 
the temple, the Acharya accidentally meets the mis- 
tress of the dead rebel and in a trice, it just happens. 
All his repressed passions burst out and he sleeps with 
her on the spot. His search for the ‘‘correct” 
solution thus ends in committing the “lowly sin”. 
But Anantha Murthy sees the beginning of ‘his re- 
demption in this one “lowly” act. 

At this time, plague breaks out in the village and 
takes its toll including the Acharya’s sick wife. The 
Acharya then gives up his leadership, tells his follo- 
wers to do as they think best and decides to go and 
live with that “fallen” woman. Aftera futile search 
in the “books” for a solution to the problem of dis- 
posing of a putrefying dead-body and the consequent 
anguish, he chooses a new path after the shock of a 
casual but vital action, and thereafter decides to 
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integrate his living and thinking, his being and his 
situation. The problem he set out solve has been 
somehow solved by itself, but in the process he be- 
comes aware of his own problem and solves it in a 
way that negates his entire past. 

Anantha Murthy has used the scope of this short 
novel -with great skill. Each character is fascinating- 
ly individual. The women, children, Brahmins, 
Shudras, the Harijan girl and her youthful 
Brahmin lover are all palpably real. The dilemma 
of the learned Brahmin Acharya whose entire tradi- 
tion is unable to meet the challenge of a vulgur 
materialist rebel who lives a life of gay abandon, the 

~nbbility of the mistress who offers her entire gold 
to the Brahmins so that her dead lover may be pro- 
perly cremated, the greediness of ordinary human 
beings for the gold of the dead man’s mistress even 
while they are discussing the disposal of the dead- 
body, the practical philosophy of life of a Shudra 
youth—all this and more are delineated with master- 
ly craftsmanship. Itisan iconoclastic novel. And, 
yet, there is a different not, too. Isit in any 
way part of his innate Brahminism that makes 
the Acharya finally chose the path of utter truthful- 
ness, awesome integrity? Or, to put the same thing 
in another way, did his entire samskara in some 
deeper way prepare him for such an honest choice in 
a crisis, however contradictory it might appear super- 
ficially? Is Brahminism, not its outer trappings, 
but the inner search for and acceptance of truth? 
Anantha Murthy seems to say, yes. But the thread- 
wearing and pollution-obsessed Brahmins did create 
a furore against the film, so much so that it was ban- 


“ned by the Central Censor Board and the ban was’ 


lifted only after a reference to it in Parliament. 

The other novel, Vamshavrukhsha, as a novel, is 
not as ramified as Samskara, but itis not a run of 
the mill novel. It is again a confrontation between 
an orthodox and learned Brahmin who is gentle and 

` all forgiving, but at the same time uncompromising 
on his principles, and his own widowed young daugh- 
tet-in-law. He is appropriately surnamed Srothriya. 
The daughter-in-law is brought up in the same tradi- 
tion as he, but her very youth and college-going 
(after the death of her husband), and the understand- 
ing and love of a young professor at her college 
make a rebel out of her. 

The author has steered the novel beyond either the 
usual justification for widow’s remarriage (which was 
the Kannada novelist’s favourite theme two or three 
decades ago), or a mere clash between blind faith 
and blind love. The confrontation is between two 
philosophies of life, two cultures. The Brahmin is 
anguished by the decision of his daughter-in-law to 
remarry, but never once loses his temper in the face 
of such “heinous betrayal”. It is a confrontation 
on the basis of intellectual, moral, and theological 
arguments. 

The question posed is: Is there any rationale for 
the inhuman fate of the Brahmin widow, the shaven 
head, the one-meal-a-day ordeal, the eschewal of 
cosmetics, the humilidtion and indignity heaped on 
her and, above all, the total system of which all this 
is a part? Yes, says the veteran Brahmin who argues 
that this makes sense and is part ofa meaningful 
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way of life, if you accept it by your own volition, 
but it is practically useless if it is imposed from out- 
side. The main purpose of marriage, according to 
this view, is to propagate the family tree.and once a 
son is born, its purpose is fulfilled. Life is a progres- 
sion, and once you havo been a mother, he asks, 
how can you ever be a bride again and reverse the 
life cycle? Life span is composed of four distinct 
stages and each stage is a preparation for the next 
and the law of life prescribes that it has to progress 
upwards and not downwards. 

The daughter-in-law hotly contests this view and 
puts across the modern humanist view. The argu- 
ment is not clinched, not even on the “what about 
yourself” plane, for the father-in-law has lived a 
celibrate’s life since the birth of his first child, 
because his wife would die, due to her hysical 
condition, if she were to conceive again. The argu- 
ment ends on a sort of “much can be said on both 
sides” note. After her second marriage, the girl 
wants to take her little son by her first husband 
away with her. But the father-in-law pleads with her 
to spare his family this finalblow. She is still young 
and can have sons by her second husband, he tells 
her, but this little boy is the only Offspring of his 
family tree andifhe is taken away, his family tree 
of immemorial lineage would come to anend. She 
relents, with heart-breaking sorrow 

But then life takes two of those unexpected 
turns. She has three abortions in a row and realizes 
that she is fated to remain childless by her second 
marriage. Then begins to erupt the fury of het 
inner conflict, impairing her health. Was this per- 
haps the punishment visited on her for having aban- 
doned the ancient path of her eople? Was her 
father-in-law, after all, right? Her defeat in her 
new life is complete when her own son, now grown 
up under the ideological influence of his grand-father 
shuns her completely when he joins the same college, 
where she has been teaching. He tuns away from 
her college, from her. He refuses even to recognise 
her, though he knows her to be his mother. She 
then loses her will to live, eaten away by the gnawing 
sense of guilt’ and failure. Her “modernism” has 
failed as a way of life. 

On the other hand, the father-in-law accidently 
discovers ¿to this horror, (like Tagore’s Gora), that 
he is not the blue-blooded Brahmin that he fondly 
believed himself to be, but the illegitimate son of his 
mother. At the instance of her own husband who 
was sterile, she had borne him to a passing guest as 
part of her husband’s diabolical game of producing 
a heir so that his property would not go to his 
hated brother but remain in his own family tree. 
The father-in-law’s whole make-believe world of 
Brahmin purity with its ground rules now collapses 
leaving no firm ground for.him to stand upon. 

He then ruefully compares the conduct of his 
daughter-in-law with that of his own parents and 
finds that in comparison, she is honourable. She 
had honestly married for love though this was oppo- 
sed to Dharma; but there was nothing mean about 
it. Now what is he, what can he do? He can only 
think of sanyasa, the last stage of life. But before 
becoming a sanyasi he truthfully tells his parentage 
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to his grand-son, so that the youngster’s life may be 
founded upon truth. He gifts away the property 
which has come to him through such infamy. He 
also instructs the youngsters to perform the last 
rites of his mother who at this time dies of illness 
caused by her conflict, not because she is absolved, 
but as part of his duty as a son. 

Thus, paradoxically, while the daughter-in-law 
moves towards her father-in-law’s beliefs, he himself 
has lost his moorings init. What she considers to 
be genuine has turned out to be fake, but she is too 
ill to know it. The problem is: what is good life? 


Is it traditionalism? Is it modernism? Neither, for: 


both appear toend in debacles. But, not really. 
There is a vital difference. Tradition still scores 
over modernism. It is still not rejected as a system. 

There are some portions of the novel which are 
very deftly handled. There is cruel irony in the 
situation where the daughter-in-law after her second 
marriage unsuspectingly walks into her father-in- 
law’s home to claim her son onthe very day when 
it happens to be her former husband’s death anni- 
versary. When, cutting short all the intellectual 
arguments about the rights and wrongs of her ac- 
tion, the father-in-law appeals to her to leave her 
child to his family so that his family tree can grow, 
she yields, almost helplessly, for reasons which 
transcend reason. The encounter in which the 
father-in-law, unaware that she is on her death bed, 
calls on her in a final act of leave-taking before be- 
coming a sanyasi (also in an act of cleansing himself 
spiritually?) after the discovery of his own illegiti- 
macy, is poignant. In dealing with these situations, 
the author might easily have got lost in a morass of 
cheap sentimentalism: but by and large, has not. 

Vamshavruksha has amore extensive segment of 
life than Samaskara, which has more depth. Both 
the novels examine the problems of life and the 
place of faith, reason and purpose in life. They jux- 
tapose tradition and modernism. While Samskara 
opts for a clean break with tradition, Vamshavruksha 
questions modernism and finds an ingenuous raison 
detre for tradition, a purified tradition though. 

According to Samskara, the tradition fails because 
of its complete irrelevance to the modern times. The 
tradition may be hoary, but has no answer to con- 
temporary problems. Its concerns are unreal. The 
know-how for the rejuvenation of a dead and dead- 
ening society can only be found outside the tradi- 
tional framework. And also man has to make a 
responsible and conscious choice and overcome the 
inhibitions imposed by tradition. Morals, institu- 
tions and customs are all transient and not eternal. 
The tradition-bound man is a comic figure, at best a 
tragic figure, in the face of new forces. The Brah- 
mins with all their learning are paralysed in the face 
of a simple task. Significantly, Ananth Murthy has 
dedicated his novel to late Gopal Gowda, who was 
the foremost Lohia socialist and a sensitive intellectual 
in the State. 

According to Vamshavruksha, it is modernism 
that fails, that is sterile. It fails because it has no 
roots in tradition and the failure of tradition here is 
only due to the misdemeanour of individuals and 
is not in-built. To the veteran Shrotriya, the family 
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tree is a means of continuing a people's cultural and 
spiritual heritage and not a vehicle for holding pro- 
perty. So, Shrotriya’s concept of traditon has not 
failed; it is only the corrupted version practised by 
his father that failed. Yet, all is not lost; it can be 
remedied. 

Samskara finds a solution to the problem of life 
outside the system. The Acharya’s final decision is 
outside the four-fold scheme. Vamshavruksha still 
finds the solution within the system; the Shrotriya 
merely goes on to the final stage, sanyasa. 

While going through these two novels one is 
reminded of the Russian literary parallel of the 
last century, the debate between Turgenev, the Wes- 
ternizer, and Dostoevsky, the Russophile. Turgenev 
thought that Russia could solve her problems only 
by Westernizing her self and Dostoevsky argued 
that she could fulfil her destiny only by rediscover- 
ing her roots. It seems every old country in the 
process of her renewal has to go through this debate. 
Anantha Murthy and Bhyrappa have taken up the 
two sides of a debate without, perhaps, being aware 
of their dialectica] mutuality. Some of their other 
works also echo this debate. 

All this does not also mean that the novels are 
models of perfection. There are some loose ends in 
Samskara, not neatly tied up with the central theme. 
The monologue of the Acharya after his affair with 
the woman appears to be external to its structure and 
is a projection of the author’s own thinking, that is, 
the crucial decision taken by the Acharya to start a 
new life does not convincingly follow from his known 
past. His decision to go and live with the woman 
is also not unambiguously communicated to the 
reader. This seems to be a general shortcoming of 
Anantha Murthy in some of his other works also. 
Is it some unconcijous inhibition? 

In Vamshavruksha there is a discursiveness which 
at times very much annoys. It is very lengthy, too. 
The discovery by the Shrotriya of his illegitimacy is im- 
probably timed. The academic accomplishments of the 
Professor (an unnecessary character) strain credibili- 
ty. Besides, both the novels give the benefit of the 
doubt to Brahminhood (the basic integrity is conced- 
ed) by carefully selecting the best representatives of 
that order. Might it not be rather subjective? 

The prose styles of the two authors are also dif- 
ferent. The style in Samskara is clipped and inno- 
vative. In Vamshavruksha, the style is a little ver- 
bose and rambling. But then, on the whole, these two 
are outstanding novels in Kannada. They have very 
authentically presented a part of reality, the house- 
hold life of Mysore Brahmins at a certain period. 

One last observation. Both the novels are writ- 
ten by Brahmins and filmed with their substantial 
participation. Though there was a hue and cry 
from some Brahmins, Samskara was defended also 
by Brahmins themselves. Surely, this needs an ex- 
planation. The explanation suggests itself and is 
simple. When a community is mature, that is, when 
its representatives have attained an amount of objec- 
tivity, then it produces its own rebels and critics. 
No progress of a community can come unless such 
inner promptings and critical forces are first deve- 
loped within its own womb. 
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Lenin on 
Socialism in 


Less Developed 
Countries 
through 
Non-Capitalist 
Path—II 


S. N. LAPINA 


T= problems of the transition of colonies and 

semi-colonies to socialism was more thoroughly 
studied by Lenin during the First World War in 
connection with the debate that was raging round 
the self-determination of nations. 

The debate showed that some circles (the Bukhar- 
in-Pyatakov-Bosh group in the Russian Social- 
Democratic Labour Party and the Left Social-Demo- 
crats in Poland, the Netherlands, Germany and 
other countries) had failed to appreciate the essence 
of imperialism and had adopted anti-Marxist views 


This is the concluding part of S. N. Lapina’s contribution, 
reproduced from English rendering of the article published in 
Voprosy Istori KPSS No 8, 1972. First Part appeared in 
Mainstream November 4, 1972. 
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on the process of the development of the socialist 
revolution, the democratic struggle, and so forth. 
The most pronounced views of this kind were voiced 
in the approach to the national-liberation move- 
ments. The “Lefts” refused to see the possibilities 
and progressive character of the national liberation 
-movements under imperialism, caunterposed the 
struggle for socialism to the national-liberation strug- 
gle, and refused to champion the right of nations to 
self-determination. 

This “vacillation of thoughts” confused the Mar- 
xist notions about the ways of the transition of colo- 
nies to socialism. In their programme documents, 
pamphlets and articles, the “Lefts”? spoke of an 
uncompromising struggle against colonial oppression, 
noted that socialism and colonailism were incom- 
patible, and declared that it was possible to achieve 
the socialist reorganisation of the colonies. But their 
ideas about the transition of the colonies to socialism 
were isolated from the actual conditions of the deve- 
lopment of the world revolutionary process. They 
ignored the fact that the downfall of capitalism and 
colonialism would take place at different times in the 
different countries, did not link the socialist develop- 
ment of the colonies with the national-liberation 
movement, ruled out any diversity of the forms of 
building socialism in the colonies, and so forth. 

Lenin characterised the anti-Marxist views of the 
“Lefts” as “imperialist economism”. Using the 
Marxist method for his analysis of imperialism, he 
noted the basic ways of the development of the socia- 
list revolution, showed the historic significance of 
the national-liberation movement as a component of 
that revolution, and set the international proletariat 
the task of establishing a close anti-imperialist alli- 
ance with the oppressed peoples. 

Lenin laid bare the mistakes of the “Lefts” in 
their approach to the transition of colonies to socia- 
lism. He showed that their notions about the pros- 
pects for socialism in the colonies did not mirror the 
new historical conditions and were a step back from 
Marxist views. Setting their hopes on a simultan- 
eous victory of socialism ın all countries, the“‘Lefts” 
counted on establishing the new social system at 
one and the same time in the developed and in the 
backward countries. This approach was unaccept- 
able even in the pre-monopoly epoch. 

In the letter of September 12, 1882, mentioned 
earlier, Engels wrote that socialism would triumph 
initially only in the developed countries of Western 
Europe and North America, that socialist relations 
would not be established at one and the same time in 
the metropolises and the colonies, and that the socia- 
list countries would coexist with backward countries 
that would win liberation from colonial oppression. 

The development of the world revolutionary pro- 
cess is compounded under imperialism. Socialism, 
Lenin wrote, would triumph initially in one or several 
countries, “while the others will for some time remain 
bourgeois or pre-bourgeois.”” This would create the 
conditions for the transition of backward countries to 
socialism when they would have to coexist not only 
with socialist but also with capitalist countries and 

it would give rise to many new difficulties in their 
development. 
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Lenin Sharply criticised the “Left” for underesti- 
mating the activity of the oppressed peoples in re- 
making their countries, for not understanding the 
link between the national liberation movement and 
the socialist future of these peoples. He pointed out 
that in their retreat from Marx and Engels to petty- 
bourgeois Proudhonism, the “Lefts” were telling the 
oppressed peoples to wait until the international 
proletariat did away with imperialism and colonia- 
lism and drew them into the channel of socialist 
development. 

Showing that this was an untenable approach to 
the oppressed peoples, Lenin quoted Engels who said 
that the national liberation movement in the colonies 
would spread under the impact of the socialist re- 
volution in the advanced ca countries and 
foresaw that the colonial peoples would be active in 
the struggle for new prospects of development. 

Engels’ propositions hold true for the new epoch. 
«While the proletariat of the advanced countries is 
overthrowing the bourgeoisie and repelling its attem- 
pts at counter-revolution,” Lenin wrote, “the unde- 
veloped and oppressed nations do not just wait, do 
not cease to exist, do'not disappear.” These nations 
would seize the opportunity afforded by the socialist 
revolution and civil war in the capitalist countries, 
and rise in rebellion. At the same time, under im- 
perialism, there would be an unprecedented growth 
of the role played by the oppressed peoples in the 
struggle for national independence and social pro- 
gress of their countries. 

Lenin drew attention to the fact that these coun- 
tries and peoples would not win liberation from colo- 
nial oppression at one and the same time. This would 
be a gradual process and would follow on the com- 
pounding of the crisis of imperialism, the growth of 
the forces of socialism, and the national-liberation 
movement of the oppressed peoples. In works writ- 
ten in the period 1915-1916, Lenin noted that in the 
East, in the countries of Asia and Africa, the nation- 
al-liberation movement was “largely a thing of the 
future”. i 

In exposing the notions of the “Lefts”, Lenin 
pointed out that with the beginning of the world so- 
cialist revolution, the question of the proletariat’s 


attitude to the oppressed peoples, to the national- | 


liberation movement, would come forward with 
renewed vigour instead of disappearing. The victo- 
rious proletariat, he wrote, would make every effort 
to “draw close and merge with the Mongolians, 
Persians, Indians and Egyptians”. This alliance 
would enable the victorious proletariat to consoli- 
date socialism and it would help the oppressed peo- 
ples to win national independence and then to go 
over to socialism. The transition of the colonies to 
socialism is, thus, inseparable from the national- 
liberation movement and its alliance with the victo- 
rious proletariat. 

Lenin considered that the first step towards esta- 


blishing a firm alliance with the peoples of the colo- ' 


nies and semicolonies was the consistent implemen- 
tation by the victorious proletariat of the right of 
nations to self-determination up to and including 
secession, and the formation of an independent state. 
He denounced the assertion of the “Lefts” that 
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under socialism the right of nations to self-determina- 
tion would become “superfluous” and that the imple- 
mentation of that right would only divide nations, 
compound and postpone the transition to socialism. 
These views, Lenin pointed out, were the result of 
an erroneous understanding of many problems of the 
socialist transformation of the oppressed countries, 
The “Lefts” ignored the national specifics in the 
building of socialism in different countries, pro- 
pounded one and the same way to socialism for all 
countries and counted on drawing the oppressed 
peoples into socialist development while preserving 
the forcible unification of nations created by imperia- 
lism. They made no allowance fora phase of inde- 
pendent national development of the former colo- 
nies, a phase that would precede the socialist choice, 
and urged the forcible union of nations, the imposi- 
tion of socialism. 
_ Infact, Lenin pointed out, each nation would make 
its own contribution to the building of socialism. 
This fully concerned the oppressed nations. Some 
of the oppressed nations would not use the right to 


, secession and would remain as part of a multi-national 


proletarian state; others might secede “in order to 
contribute’something of their own to ‘the different 
forms of democracy, the different forms of transition 
to socialism”. 

The countries that would win liberation from 
national and colonial oppression would not imme- 
diately take the road of socialist development. Some 
time would pass before they drew close to the socia- 
list countries and turned to socialism. ‘The incom- 
parably less cultured fellahs, Mongolians and Per- 
sians,” Lenin wrote, “might secede for a longer 
period” from the socialist countries. The: victorious 

. proletariat might reduce the period of this secession 
by establishing correct political and economic rela- 
tions with the former colonies. 

Lenin foresaw the difficulties in establishing new 
relations between socialist and formerly oppressed 
countries. He regarded as erroneous the notion of 
the “Lefts” that the socialist revolution would at 
once eliminate all friction between nations. By 
dividing all nations into oppressor and oppressed, 
imperialism had greatly aggravated relations between 
nations. The victorious proletariat would inherit 
national strife and national antipathies, which “will 
not disappear so quickly: the hatred—and perfectly 
legitimate hatred—of an oppressed nation for its 
oppressor will last for a while’. These difficulties 
would be complicated by the historical situation: the 
victory of the proletariat inthe different capitalist’ 
countries at different times, and the protracted strug- 
gle between socialism and capitalism. 

~Onthis basis Lenin advised the victorious pro~ 
letariat to pay special attention to the consistent im- 
plementation of the right of nations to self-deter- 
mination, to the granting of political equality to the 
oppressed peoples. It was with these measures that it 
was necessary to organise new forms of cooperation 
with them. - 

Lenin held that the proletariat’s consistent im- 
plementation of the right of nations to self-determi- 
nation would lay the foundations for a further and 
closer association of different peoples and thereby 
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facilitate and hasten the transition of all countries to 
socialism. ‘We,’’ Lenin wrote, “demand freedom 
of secession for the Mongolians, Persians, Egyptians 
and all other oppressed and unequal nations without 
exception ... only because we stand for free, volun- 
tary association and merging as distinct from for- 
cible accession.” He wholly subscribed to Engels’ 
view that the choice of socialism should be volun- 
tary by the backward peoples, and that they should 
under no circumstance be forcibly led to that choice 
by the proletariat. 

After granting the oppressed peoples political 
equality, the victorious proletariat would strengthen 
and consolidate its alliance with these peoples by 
rendering them comprehensive economic assistance 
in their struggle against backwardness, in the estab- 
lishment of socialism. Whereas the imperialist 
powers granted capital to the economically back- 
ward countries and strove to make them dependent 
politically, the victorious proletariat would render 
disinterested aid to these countries. “We,” Lenin 
wrote in 1916, “shall endeavour to render these 
backward and oppressed nations... ‘disinterested 
cultural assistance’, to borrow the happy expression 
of the Polish Social-Democrats. In other words, we 
will help them pass to the use of machinery, to the 
lightening of labour, to democracy, to socialism.’’ 


L's propositions on the socialist reorganisation 
of colonies and semi-colonies, set forth in works 
written before the October Revolution, were a major 
contribution to the development of the Marxist 
theory on the transition of backward countries to 
socialism without the capitalist phase. The great 
significance of these Prope nent is that they gave 
the world proletariat a clear understanding of the 
revolutionary potentialities and historical destinies 
of a new and powerful ally—the enslaved peoples of 
the East—in the struggle against imperialism. 

After the October Revolution, the proposition 
that backward countries could achieve the transition 
to socialism without passing through the capitalist 
phase was enlarged on and concretised by Lenin. 
Under decrees drafted by Lenin, the formerly op- 
pressed peoples of Russia were granted the right of 
self-determination up to and including secession 
and the formation of independent states. These peo- 
ples chose to remain in the multi-national proleta- 
rian state and their political equality was guaranteed 
by the creation of national republics and regions. 
The CPSU drew upa programme for surmounting 
the economic backwardness of these peoples through 
the building of socialism, established close coope- 
ration between the former oppressor and oppressed 
nations and organised massive assistance by the 
more developed Russian and other peoples to the 
backward peoples, 

Fundamental changes were accomplished in the 
formerly backward non-Russian areas within a short 
span of time. ‘‘In place of the feudal and semi-feu- 
dal outlying regions of tsarist Russia,” it is noted 
in the decision of the Central Committee of the 
CPSU, “On the Preparations for the fiftieth anniver- 
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sary of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics”, 
“there now are many industrial and cultural centres 
and modern towns and villages.” In many areas of 
economic and cultura] development, the non-Russian 
republics of the Soviet Union have today outstripped 
some leading capitalist countries. 

As soon as it was formed, the Soviet state began 
rendering political and economic assistance to op- 
pressed peoples in their struggle for national libera- 
tion and social progress. With its aid the road of 
non-capitalist development was taken by Mongolia, 
whose example represents one of the forms of transi- 
tion of an economically backward country to socia- 
lism as a sovereign national state. 

After the Second World War, the non-capitalist 
road was taken by the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam. which is today on the front line of the struggle 
against imperialism. The Vietnamese people are 
successfully repulsing the attacks of the USA, the 
most powerful imperialist state, thereby strikingly 
demonstrating the enormous strength that socialism 
gives a nation. 

Today the world socialist community is helping 
the former colonies and semi-colonies in every possi- 
ble way to strengthen their national independence 
and put an end to economic backwardness. Particu- 
larly close cooperation is being established with 
countries that have adopted a socialist orientation. 
Practical experience confirms Lenin’s proposition 
that the victorious proletariat would make effart to 
help backward, oppressed peoples to win genuine 
national independence and advance towards socia- 
lism (concluded) 
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Implications 
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| AT about two and half 

` months of crisis, the dispute 
over ' uniform tuition fees in 
Kerala colleges have been “‘settl- 
ed” through the intervention of 
the Prime Minister. 

The dispute between the 
managements of private colleges 
and the Government of Kerala 
arose when the latter tried to in- 
troduce a uniform system of 
fees to be charged from students 
in the colleges run by the State as 
well as by private trusts. The 
University Grants Commission in 
an effort to raise the pay scales 
of teachers introduced a system 
of grant-in-aid according to 
which 80 per cent of the excess 
in approved recurring expendi- 
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‘lity by the 


ture over the income from tuition 
fees reckoned at standard rates 
in the previous financial year 
plus loss in fees on account of 
ee concessions) was to be paid as 
grant. The private managements 
used to collect the remaining 20 
per cent by charging higher tui- 
tion fee. 

In other words, the private 
managements contributed noth- 
‘ing towards the cost of recurring 
expenditure, but financed it either 
out of Government grants or 
tuition fees. Since the introduc- 
tion of lower levels of tuition 
fees imposed greater burdens on 
the private managements, they 
demanded that the entire expen- 
diture, net of tuition fee, should 
be paid by the Government. 

It has now been agreed that 
from June 1, 1972, the private 
managements will remit the fees— 
to be collected at the reduced 
unified rates—to the State trea- 
sury and the Government will 
make direct payment of the 
salary both to the teaching and 


' non-teaching staff. This agree- 


ment is expected to impose a 


burden of Rs 3.5 crores on the’ 


Government. 

The acceptance of responsibi- 
Government to pay 
100 per cent of the deficit is a 
teally welcome step because it 
once-for-all guarantees payment 
of salaries to the staff and it also 
ensures the maintenance of pay 
scales recommended by the Üni- 
versity Grants Commission. To 
this extent, the attitude of the 
Government is really progressive. 


But the question posed now is:. 


when the State has assumed total 
responsibility of meeting the 
operational cost of running the 
educational institutions, does it 
not stand to reason that the State 
should impose reasonable res- 
trictions on the managements in 
matter of recruitment and pro- 
motion of teaching and non-tea- 
ching staff, their service condi- 
tions, prescribe rules, regarding 
admission of students, etc? 

In other words, should not 
the State have a greater say in 
the administration of these insti- 
tutions? Itis here that the real 
conflict lies. The safeguards 
guaranteed under Article 30 of 
Indian Constitution are invoked 
by the minority communities. 


Article 30 of the Indian Constitu- 
tion mentions: 

' «(D All minorities, whether 
based on religion or language, 
shall have the right to establish 
and administer educational insti- 
tutions of their choice. 

(2) The state shall not, in 
granting aid to educational insti- 
tutions, discriminate against any 
educational institution on the 
ground that it is under the mana- 
gement of a minority, whether 
based on religion or language.” | 

This provision of the Consti- 
tution was the basis to impugn 
the Kerala Education Act (1969) 
by the Christian minorities and 
Hindu private trusts. 

There is no doubt that the 
denominational trusts were res- 
ponsible for establishing 119 
colleges* out of a total of 133 
colleges of the State. Several 
studies have shown that at one 
stage the denominational trusts 
did a yeoman’s service in collect- 
ing funds and provide capital 
structures to run the educational 
institutions. But the zeal of the 
pioneers is now replaced by the 
tendency to wield power ‘to ad- 
minister” these institutions with- 
out augmenting the resources of 
the Missions or the Foundations. 

The managements are keen to 
assertinthe name of minority 
rights or inthe name of the pio- 
neers, but they are not willing to 
contribute even five per cent of 
the net deficit of recurring expen- 
diture as is the case in Delhi. In 
Kerala, they demand that the 
*The commurity-wise break-up of 

119 privately’ managed colleges in 
‘ Kerala is as under: 


A. Catholics 45 
(1) Orthodox syrian 9 
(ii) Marthoma syrian 4 
(iii) Church of South India 5 


(tv) Other Christian Agencies 


Christian Missions 2 
Total 65 
B. Nair Service Society 16 


Sree Narayana Trust (Ezhavas) 11 
Dewaswom Board 5 
Other Hindu agencies ; 8 
Muslim Education Society 4 
Other Muslim agencies 7 
Local individuals or organisations 





K Non-Christian Trusts 3 
Total i 54 
Total A+B 119 
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total financial liability for run- 
ning these institutions be borne 
by the State. Let it not be for- 
gotten that the right “‘to establish 
and administer” also involves the 
responsibility to provide funds. 
The desire on the part of the 
private governing bodies govern 
is More evident than the desire to 
collect funds. 

The denominational institu- 
tions and their maintenance 
should be treated as a mission 
and should be pursued with 
a missionary ‘zeal. It is un- 
fortunate that the missionary zeal 
of the founder has now been re- 
placed by the opposite tendency 
to govern, to claim admissions 
not on the basis of merit, but on 
the basis of caste or religion or 
kingship, and to claim the right 
to employ men of their choice. 


Admission Reservations 


In other words, the private 
managements blatantly intro- 
duced corruption and malprac- 
tices in admissions, recruitment, 
selection and promotion of staff 
in utter disregard of the Funda- 
mental Right of equality before 
law or equality of opportunity 
in matters of pyblic employment 
as enshrined in Articles 14, 15 
and 16 of our Constitution. It 
would be very pertinent to exa- 
mine the Kerala College Agree- 
ment with reference to certain 
academic norms accepted in our 
country. 

Take, for instance, the ques- 
tion of admission. It has been 
agreed that 50 per cent of the 
seats are to be filled by merit, 
20 per cent are to be reserved for 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes, 
20 per cent are to be filled at the 
discretion of managements, and 
the remaining 10 per cent are to 
be reserved for the community 
that runs the institution. The 
constitution of India permits re- 
servation for Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes and one can really ap- 
preciate the logic of this reserva- 
tion. nat 

But 30 per cent reservation in 
the name of the managements or, 
euphemistically speaking, in the 
name of the community which 
runs the institution, militates 
against the Fundamental Rights. 
Article 29(2) of our Constitution 
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States: “No citizen shall be de- 
nied admission into any educa- 
tional institution maintained by 
the State or receiving aid out of 
State Funds on grounds only on 
religion, race, caste, language or 
any of them.” 

Moreover, to charge 30 per 
cent reservations, while contri- 
buting practically nothing to the 
recurring expenditure, is a heavy 
price that the private manage- 
ments are demanding. But the 
absurdity of the situation has 
been patented by the acquiescence 
of the Government to the unrea- 
sonable demands of private ma- 
nagements. 

Compare this to the situation 
prevailing in Delhi where the 
University insists that all colleges 
should admit students on merit, 
they should make a public dis- 
play of those who are admitted 
along with their marks—whereas 
in Arts and Social Science courses, 
some relaxation to the extent of 
5 per cent is provided for Sports, 
in science courses the University 
has made all admission centralis- 
ed and the merit principle is ad- 
hered to in its entirety. 

The Kerala Colleges Agree- 
ment would only instigate the 
private managements in Delhi 
also to demand reservations. 
Would it not bea retrogressive 
step to sacrifice the basic princi- 
ple of merit? 


Selection Committees 


Another area of dispute bet- 
ween the managements and the 
Government is the composition 
of selection committees. The 
agreement mentions a five-man 
selection committee consisting of 
the following: One representa- 
tive of the Government; one re- 
presentative of the University; 
two representatives of the manage- 
ment; and one member to be 
chosen by the management in 
concurrence with the University 
from among the principal, the 
Head of the Department or the 
Professor of the subject concerned. 

The private managements have 
insisted that the Government re- 
presentative shall be the District 
Collector or a Secretary to the 
Government and the University 


will provide a panel of five names- 


from whom the management 


could make its choice. 

A close scruitiny of the com- 
position of the Selection Commit- 
tee reveals that itis heavily load- 
ed in favour of non-academic 
elements. This is evident from 
the fact that there is no statutory 
provision for the expert compo- 
nent of the Committee. As against 
it, the Selection Committee for 
teachers in Delhi University is 
composed of five representatives 
to be taken in the following 
manner: 

(i) The Chairman of the 
Governing Body of his nominee; 

(ii) Principal of the college; 

iii) One of the representatives 
of the University on the Govern- 
ing Body; ` 

(iv) One expert member nomi- 
nated by the Academic Council, 
namely the Head of the Depart- 
ment in the University in the 
subject, and failing that, any 
member out of a panel of names 
suggested by the Head of the 
Department and approved by the 
Academic Council: and 

(v) one senior member of the 
teaching staff responsible for 
teaching of the particular subject. 


Manipulative Character 


The selection committee 
provided in the Ordinances of 
the Delhi University has four 
academic persons connected 
with the functioning of the 
University and the institution, 
and the management representa- 
tion is limited to only one. As. 
against it, the Kerala Colleges 
Agreement leaves a much greater 
scope for manipulation. Neither 
the Principal of the college nor 
the Head of the Department in 
the subject concerned can become 
members of the Selection Com- 
mittee without toeing the line of 
the management. The choice of 
the University representative lies 
with the management out of a 
panel of five. 

In other words, the manipula- 
tive character of the Selection 
Committee has built in structural 
weaknesses which can be used by 
the managements to thwart any 
chances of a fair selection. The 
pernicious principle agreed to by 
the Government is that 50 per 
cent of the appointments can he 
reserved for the community to 
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which the management belongs. 

Without establishing any 
causes of backwardness or his- 
torical disabilities for the com- 
munities running the educational 
institutions, to speak of reserva- 
tions in the name of communi- 
ties which are comparatively well 
off, isto make a mockery of the 
principle of ‘‘equality of public 
employment” enshrined in our 
Constitution. 

Taking a total view of the 
Kerala Colleges Agreement, it can 
be stated that the Government 
has made unusually large conces- 
sions to private managements. 
Since many of the Christian 
missions have their roots in 
foreign lands, there may be many 
more factors involved in this 
drama. But the fact remains that 
sound educational norms have 
not been the basis of this agree- 
ment. 

The members of the staff may 
be happy that they will receive 
their salaries direct from the 
Governments. The students may 
be happy that uniform rates of 
fees have been introduced in 
private colleges. But the agree- 
ment cannot be judged with re- 
ference to the present recipients 
of educational benefits—teachers 
or students. ; 

It involves an educational 
policy. From the standpoint of 
formulating a sound policy in 
the sphere of higher education, it 
is a “black” deal with the mana- 
gements. The climb down of the 
Government from making pre- 
parations of a draft Bill for a 
take-over of all educational 
institutions to granting subs- 
tantial and pernicious concessions 
e ARER is really inexplic- 
able. 


Peculiar Problem 


Another peculiar problem 
faced by the Government is that 
in the name of minority rights 
granted by the Constitution, the 
minorities claim the right “to 
establish and adfninister” educa- 
tional institutions of their 
choice. Since the Government 
cannot abridge the rights of mino- 
rities, it is hesitant to place 
limits on the right of majority 
community as well, because doing 
so is tantamount to discrimina- 
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tion which militates against the 
principle of equality before law. 

Presenting the view of the 
Kerala Government io the 
Supreme Court in the Kerala 

ucation Bill, Sri Mohan 
Kumaramangalam stated, ‘ ‘he had 
instructions to say that any provi- 
sion held inapplicable to mino- 
rity institutions would not be 
enforced against majority insti- 
tutions also”. Consequently, 
laissez faire prevails in our edu- 
cational system. 

There is no gain-saying the 
fact that the missionary zeal of 
private managements which pio- 
neered educational institutions, 
has by now petered out, and 
there is a tendency to grab these 
seats of power without contribut- 
ing by way of resources to these 
institutions. This has led to the 


growth of malpractices in various ` 


forms. 

It is a totally incongruous 
situation that the state has agreed 
to make direct payments of sala- 
ries to the staff but has not fram- 
ed legislation to discipline the 
managements. The provisions 
of the Constitutions regarding 
minority rights stands in the way 
of reform. The situation can 
be remedied if Article 30 (1) per- 
taining to minority rights is 
amended in the following’ man- 
ner: 
All minorities, whether based 
on religion or language, shall 
have the right to establish educa- 
tional institutions of their choice 
and administer them in accordan- 
ce with procedure laid down by 
the State. 

The purpose of introducing 
this amendment is to enable the 
Government to lay down ‘‘proce- 





dures” in respect of several ob- 
jects, for example, conditions of 
service of teachers, minimum 
qualifications for teachers for 
recruitment, standardising the 
procedure of recruitment of staff, 
age of superannuation, etc. Such 
a restriction does not take away 
from the minorities the right to 
establish institutions and, at the 
same time, it enables the State to 
intervene in a sensible manner. 


Constitutional Amendment 


This fact was recognised by 
the Supreme Court in its judge- 
ments inthe case of DAV College 
y. the State of Punjab, which 
mentioned: The State “may for 
instance issue an ordinance in res- 
pect of age of superannuation or 
prescribe minimum qualifications 
for teachers to be employed by 
such institutions either generally 
or in particular subjects....Of 
course, while the power to make 
ordinances in respect of the 
matter referred to is unexception- 
al, the nature of the infringement 
of the right, if any, under article 
30 (1) will depend upon the actu- 
al purpose and import of the 
ordinance when made and man- 
ner in which itis likely to affect 
the administration of the educa- 
tional institution, about which it 
is not possible now to predicate”. 

In view of the Supreme Court 
judgement and the recurrence of 
conflicts between private educa- 
tional trusts, it would be advisable 
to amend Article 30 (1) of the 
Constitution so as to enable the 
Government to intervene in a 
meaningful manner in the mana- 
gement of denominational insti- 
tutions throughout the country. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND BASIC STRATEGY OF DEVELOPMENT 


in relation to the level of its economic develop- 
ment.’4 Otherwise, redundance or shortage will 
embrace not merely the untrained and uneducated 
class but also the trained and the educated. 

In recent years, many of the developing countries 
have come across a strong and rather inexplicable 
phenomenon which cannot be solely attributed to 
their colonial past. Unemployment which has 
hitherto been limited to the class of untrained and 
uneducated labour force has now begun to spread 
to the educated. 

At first sight, the phenomenon may appear incre- 
diblé. Who will believe that there is an ‘‘over- 
production” of specialists in developing countries? 
Is not illiteracy still a curse of many of them? It is 
only common knowledge that these countries in 
general do sustain alow level of education. In 
Latin America—the most developed of the three region 
comprising the Third World—over half of the entire 
labour force in the mid-sixties had only a very low 
level of education, if at all. And yet, ‘intellectual 
unemployment” is not an imaginary thing; there 
today; itis one of the hard facts of life which the 
young states have to face. Is truth, after all, stran- 
ger than fiction? Itseems so. 

According to G. Hunter’ who analysed the de- 
mand for specialists in the South-east Asian count- 
ries found that in Burma about 40 per cent of the 
mechanical and electrical engineers could not find 
employment while jobless technicians came to about 
20 per cent. In Thailand, about 40 per cent of the 
university and specialised secondary school gradu- 
ates were unemployed; the same trend was visible 
in the Philippines also where there were 35,000 
jobless university graduates. In India, the number 
of the educated unemployed during the sixties stood 
at ten million, while the number of the under-emp- 
loyed was anybody’s guess. 

Until very recently the widespread belief was 
that unemployment among intellectuals affected only 
the specialists in humanities, since in developing 
countries, technical personnel would have perennial 
demand by the very nature of their problems. But 
this myth has now been exploded by the experience 
of the developing countries of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. In India, tocite an instance, the 
number of unemployed engineers and technicians 
runs into thousands 

It would be a grave over-simplification to 
consider intellectual unemployment” solely as the 
by-product of the vastly increased scope for higher 
education in developing countries. Of course, spon- 
taneous, uneven development of the education 
system poses a number of complex problems, but 
the root cause of such unemployment lie elsewhere 
—in the specificity of the process of social repro- 
duction. 

The existing economic situation in the developing 
countries’ is such that a number of able-bodied, 
qualified people will remain jobless for some more 
time. The educational network in these countries 
has expanded more than the expansion of job oppor- 
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tunities in the modern sector, with the result that 
part of the trained personnel has become redundant 
from the point of view of the present rate of repro- 
duction of the social product. 

The remedy lies in the coordination of develop- 
ments in education and economy so that there can 
be a planned and systematic training and utilisation 
of specialists in various fields. This isthe most 

ical and urgent task which needs to be accom- 
plished by the developing economies of the Third 
World lest “intellectual unemployment” should 
assume really alarming and uncontrollable proportions. 

A new dimension to the problem of unemploy- 
ment in the developing countries has been added in 
view of the phenomenon that the most dynamic and 
promising branch of their economy, namely, indus- 
try, does not find it possible to absorb sufficiently 
the steadily growing labour force. 

This has increased the difficulty of solving the un- 
employment problem. The rate of absorption of 
workers in the industrial sector lags far behind the 
rate of growth of population and the net addition to 
ithe labour force. This has been the experience of al- 
most all developing countries. In Latin America, 
between 1950 and 1960, for instance, the annual rate 
of increase in the labour force in the non-agricul- 
tural sector was 3.9 per cent while increase in emp- 
loyment was only 2.8 per cent. In India, during the 
first two Plan periods, the ratio of labour employed 
in industry increased only by 1 per cent, that is, 
from 6 per cent in 1951 to 7 percent in 1961. The 
UN Survey relating to the growth of employment 
potential in the industrial sector has revealed that, 
on the whole, the ratio of gainfully employed in the 
industrial sector of the developing countries changed 
very little between 1950 and 1960—from 9.5 per cent 
to 11.3 per cent. 
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TH experience of developing countries in the field 
of industrialisation through technological inno- 
vations and their impact on unemployment have 
compelled a group of Western economists to ques- 
tion the validity of the traditional theory that rapid 
industrial development holds the key to the solution 
of the problem of unemployment. 

Professor Myrdal, the Swedish expert on the pro- 
blems of developing countries, believes that indus- 
trialisation will have only a limited influence on the 
employment situation in such countries for several 
decades to come. According to Dr E. J. Mishan of 
the London School of Economics: ‘Owing to care- 
less exposition in some elementary text-books, the 
casual student of economics is frequently left with 
the impression that technological innovations cannot 
lead to unemployment.”6 Professor F. Harbison, 
T. Balogh, Arthur Lewis, G. Hunter and Robert 
D. Thomas echo the same opinion. All of them 
plead for a shift in emphasis from industry to agri- 
culture in the development projects evolved by 
young states, 
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To quote Professor Harbison, the US expert on 
human resources problem: “Unemployment in the 
modern sector may best be alleviated by a rural 
transformation which keeps the labour surplus on 
the land and provides some productive emploment 
for it at the same time.”? The prominent British 
economist, Professor T. Balogh airs the same view 
when he says: “The only way in which the large 
mass of ldle manpower can effectively be used with- 
out scarce and costly implements (or other scarce 
materials) is agricultural improvement. Dr M.S. 
Swaminathan,, the Indian expert on the problems of 
agricultural development, is firmly of the view that 
by modernising agriculture, employment potential 
in India can be increased to a considerable extent. 

Even if we do admit that modernisation of agri- 
culture and the agrarian sector in general is urgently 
needed in all developing countries, the question stull 
remains whether it can eliminate, to any substantial 
extent, the relative over-population or under-employ- 
ment and unemployment in the farm sector in these 
countries. 

It is a fact that in many of the developing coun- 
tries agriculture already provides gainful employment 
to a fairly large percentage of the labour force. In 
Latin America, for instance, the percentage of work 
force dependent on agriculture is 27. But, in some 
of the South-east Asian countries, where agrarian 
reforms are yet to be introduced (India is an ex- 
ample), the percentage is much lower. Agrarian 
reforms, broadly speaking, produce a dual effect on 
employment: {(a) by enabling a more rational and 
intensive utilisation of land, land reforms absorb 
the unemployed or the under-employed in the rural 
sector, and (b) the introduction of cooperative far- 
ming which necessarily follows measures like the 
ceiling on landholdings and redistribution of land on 
an equitable basis, makes it possible not only for 
more manpower to get gainful employment, but it 
also brings about an increase in per capita labour 
productivity. 

However, in course of time, surplus labour on 
the farm will be the outcome especially when agri- 
culture becomes better-equipped and per capita 
labour productivity increases. A process of man- 
power release from land will gradually but surely 
gather momentum, but fora different reason—on 
account of higher productivity as opposed to the 
present “pushing out” of surplus farm labour under 
conditions of stagnation. The more rapid the pace 
of land reforms and agrarian as well as labour 
reorganisation, the faster will be the growth of pro- 
ductive forces and the arrival of the new stage. 

What it all boils down to is the fact that, if at 
all agriculture can absorb some labour force, it will 


at best be only for a short period, and so it will be | 


foolish to consider agriculture as the ‘“‘absorbant” of 
all idle manpower for an indefinite period as some 
Western economists have taken pains tq advocate. 


VIE f 
A T= what isthe alternative? The answer may be 
furnished in a single word—industrialisation. 
This view may not find favour with bourgeois 
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scientists, capitalist politicians, Western economists 
and the Western press. All of them try to advance 
theoretical arguments to justify the present pattern 
of international division of labour under which all 
developing economies engage only in agriculture 
and primary exports or, at best, extract mineral raw 
materials and sell them to foreign countries in ex- 
change for manufactured goods. The motive behind 
this theoretical exercise is to make the newly liberat- 
ed countries of the Third World reconcile themselv es 
to the role of suppliers of raw materials anct primary 
products for industrial countries. 

Jacob Viner, the American economist, asserts that 
industry has no material advantages over agriculture; 
hence agrarian countries need not strive for indus- 
trialisation. He mocks at the industrialisation pro- 
jects of developing countries by describing them 
“romantic nonsense’’.® His advice to these coun- 
tries is to use their resources more wisely (on what, 
he does not specify) than spend them on industry, 
Mikesell, another American economist and Pierre 
Gouron, a French economist, toe the same line of 
argument. It was exactly economists of their ilk 
who, posing themselves as “well-wishers”, once ad- 
vised the Soviet Union to go slow on her policy of 
industrialisation as the main path of economic deve- 
lopment. 

The success of the Soviet experiment clearly 
demonstrates the efficacy of industrialisation, not 
only as a device to strengthen the technical base of 
the economy, but also to expand employment oppor- 
tunities. 

This does not, however, imply that every deve- 
loping economy should build up overnight a complex 
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of modern industries. Nor does it mean that they 
should completely do away with their long-establish- 
ed and well-grounded traditional export industries 
which have also considerable employment potential. 
What they ought to do is to change the colonial pat- 
tern of their economy by supplementing primary and 
extractive industries with manufacturing. 

To cite an instance, countries extracting oil 
should develop oil processing and refining, including 
petrochemical industry, one of the most progressive 
and promising branches of modern industry. Such a 
pattern will gradually reshape world economic rela- 
tions and put them on a fairer basis, ending there by 
the existing obsolete division between industrial and 
agricultural countries, into countries producing raw 
materials or foodstuffs and those exporting manu- 
factured goods. The new division of labour bet- 
ween countries will then be based on their specialisa! 
tion in certain kinds of manufactures. 

Finally, the developing countries are well-advised 
to resolve another existing contradiction in their 
strategy of development—the contradiction between 
employment and labour productivity. 

Full employment, it must be admitted, is a social 
imperative, whereas higher labour productivity is an 
economic imperative. The efforts to attain the for- 
met can generally be only at the expense of the 
latter, and vice versa. This intricate problem can be 
solved effectively only through the coordination of 


economic and social interests of the development’ 
of the te at large as well as through the 
utilisation of highly productive modern enterprises, 
small-scale mechanisation and special measures to 
enhance employment opportunities such as the 
strengthening of the infrastructure. In the absence 
of such an integrated approach, the developing coun- 
tries will be condemned to the pattern of economic 
growth similar to the one that existed in the colonial 
past—lop-sided development of different sectors of 
the economy, characterised by affluence in some and 
stagnation in others. 
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MAINSTREAM 


The 
Challenge 
of 
Poverty 


KIRPA SHANKAR 


p's problems of poverty is 
a colossal one. Half of the 
population lives below the 
poverty line, that is, their income 
is so meagre that they do not 
get a square meal a day. 

Added to this is the problem 
of population growth which is 
rising atan annual rate of 2.5 
per cent. About 1.5 crore mouths 
are added every year to be fed. 
No doubt, in recent ‘years the 
production of wheat has nearly 
doubled due to the use of high- 
yielding varieties and fertilisers, 
but it is also a fact that the so- 
called green revolution has been 
confined to wheat only. The pro- 
duction of other cereals, pulses 
and commercial crops has in- 
creased only marginally. Except- 
ing wheat, production of no 
other agricultural commodity will 
reach the target at the end of the 
Fourth Plan period in 1973-74. 

Jt is also feared that the 
possibilities of “green revolution” 
are severely limited as only one- 
fourth of the cultivated area is 
irrigated in the country. As high- 
yielding : varieties require high 
doses of water and fertilisers, even 
the tempo in the increasein wheat 
production may not be maintain- 
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ed in the years to come unless, 
of course, irrigation facilities 
develop quickly. 

The much-heralded ‘‘green 
revolution”? owed its success to 
a large extent to the consecutive 
favourable weather conditions 
and this year when monsoon be- 
came erratic we have already 
decided to import pulses, oilseeds 
and a larger quantity of cotton. 
Only a few months ago, the 
Agricultural Ministry was talk- 
ing not only self-sufficiency in 
foodgrains but also of exporting 
them. Now all that has evapora- 
ted. The stark reality is how to 
meet the shortfall in agricultural 
production this year which, 
according to official estimates, is 
likely to be lower by 20 per cent 
as compared to the last year. 

Foreseeing a shortfall in agri- 
cultural production, trade step- 
ped in to manipulate the prices. 
Prices of all agricultural com- 
modities registered an upward 
trend including wheat, although 
its production has risen signi- 
ficantly. 

The Government had promis- 
eda new deal_to the poor em- 
bodied in the slogan of “Garibi 
Hatao”. However, only a few 
months after the success of the 
ruling party inthe last election, 
what the people are witnessing is 
a further deterioration in their 
conditions due to rising prices of 
essential commodities and lack 
of employment facilities—in fact, 
a spectacle of “Garibi Baraho”. 
At first the ruling party’s 
spokesmen tried to brush it aside 
as a seasonal phenomenon; then 
it was doled out that slight rise 
in prices was conducive to growth 
in under-deyeloped countries, 
and further that inflation was a 
world-wide phenomenon. But the 
steep rise in prices led to such a 
wide discontent that the ruling 
party had to declare that it 
intended to take over wholesale 
trade of rice and wheat. 


It may be recalled that as far 


back as 1957, the Asoka Mehta 
Committee had recommended 
socialisation of wholesale trade 
of major agricultural commodi- 
ties; but the Government pigeon- 
holed it for reasons best known 
to it. Now circumstances have 
forced it to move in that direc- 
tion, but the old resistance con- 
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tinues and some Chief Ministers 
have strong reservations about it. 

Rising prices have put the 
whole economy out of gear, and 
unless this is controlled all talk 
of “Garibi Hatao” will become 
meaningless. The phenomenon 
of rising prices has affected in- 
dustrial production in so far as 
there is no effective demand for 
various industrial goods. The 
fourth plan had set a target of an 
annual growth rate of 7 per cent 
in the industrial sector, but in- 
dustrial production is tapering 
off and the annual growth rate 
has reached below 2 per cent. 
The unutilised capacity of a num- 
ber of important industries ranges 
from 10 per cent to 50 per cent. 
How is this to be explained? If 
the capacities already created are 
not being fully utilised how can 
the setting up of additional units 
help the situation? 


The fact of the matter is that 
the overwhelming majority of 
Indian people are so poor that all 
their income is consumed in meet- 
ing food and other essential re- 
quirements and little is left to 
spend on various industrial 
goods. There has been much 
emphasis on growth with stabi- 
lity, but it was little realised that 
unless the purchasing power of 
the people also increases along 
with growth in production, 
sooner or later a crisis would 
emerge and the tempo of indus- 
trial development cannot be sus- 
tained. 

In order to boost industrial 
production concession after con- 
cession have been offered to busi- 
ness houses and industrialists. In 
the past, funds for industrial 
development were collected by 
the industrialists, and this was 
considered to be their singular 
service to the community. Now, 
a variety of Government and 
quasi-Government financial orga- 
nisations like the Industrial 
Finance Corporation, Industrial 
Development Bank, Industrial 
Investment and Credit Corpora- 
tion, Life Insurance Corporation, 
Unit Trust, the nationalised 
banks, etc pour Money into the 
coffers of the industrialists. 

For example, the LIC dis- 
burses 75 per cent of its loan 
to top business houses which 
have been listed as monopoly 
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houses by the Government. The 
loans advanced by the public sec- 
tor financial institutions to three 
top industrial giants, namely, 
Tata Steel, TELCO and Indian 
Iron, comes to Rs 60 crores, 
which is only slightly less than 
their combined paid-up capital. 
The Government has spared the 
top rich classes in its resource 
mobilisation programme and its 
_brunt has been borne by the 
poorer classes in the shape of 
steep rise in indirect taxes. 

The Government has resorted 
to huge deficit financing which 
has generated the price spifal. 
Money supply has doubled dur- 
ing the last five years whereas 
there is only a small increase in 
‘ national product. The decline 
inthe investment rate, coupled 
with inflationary pressure, is 
causing serious concern. The 
economy is not moving forward 
at the desired pace and this has 
aggravated the problem of pover- 
ty and unemployment. 

Naturally, the first condition 
towards removal of poverty is 
to step up the growth rate. This 
can be done by stepping up all 
round investment. As the savings 
generated inthe higher income 
brackets are going to non-produc- 
‘tive purposes, it can be remedied 
only by imposing a ceiling on 
income and expenditure. The 
funds thus conserved can be 
ploughed back in productive ven- 
tures. 

A drastic redistribution of 
land is called for to boost agri- 
cultural production as well as to 
provide means of livelihood to 
the poorest sections of the rural 
society. The public sector should: 
be rapidly extended to consumer 
goods industries where gestation 
period is not long and yields are 
quick. Only by a rapid exten- 
sion of the public sector in con- 
sumer goods industries and its 
distribution can the question of 
supply of essential: commodities 
to the consumers at reasonable 
prices be solved. 

To sum up, a drastic redistri- 
bution of land, imposition of 
ceiling on income and expendi- 
ture, rapid extension of the pub- 


lic sector in producer and consu- - 


mer goods industries, taking over 
the wholesale trade of various 
commodities as well as foreign 
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trade, a check on all non-deve- 
lopmental expenditure, utmost 
austerity in public expenditure, 
and a programme of massive 
investment in the vital branches 
of economy are the sine qua non 
for any breakthrough towards 


the tackling of the problem of the ° 


poverty and rapid economic 
growth. 

It means that the sort of mix- 
ed economy that has been tried 
to be built in the past and has 
failed to deliver the goods, will 
have to be replaced by a system 
wherein the productive needs of 
the economy are met by eliminat- 
ing all wasteful and luxury con- 
sumption, where wealth produc- 
ed by the labour of many is not 
appropriated by the few, where 
quick profit is nat the motive be- 
hind preduction, and where 
increased production is shared 
by all, more so by the submerged 
sections. 

It is obvious that it is not 
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would grow in the coming weeks. 
While Smt Indira Gandhi and 
Union Finance Minister Y. B. 
Chavan, who had been to Hydera- 
bad as former’s emissary, wanted 
the State leaders to thrash out 
a workable soluticn, the Chief 
Minister has been looking to 
Delhi for a formula which he 
would like to faithfully imple- 
ment. He has kept his counsels 
to himself, and has not shared 
them with his cabinet colleagues. 
Ultimately Delhi summoned 
important figures from the State 
which included two former Chief 
Ministers, Sri B. Gopala Reddy 
and Sri Brahmananda Reddy, as 
well as Telengana stormy petrel, 
Dr M. Channa Reddy, who had 
led the Telengana Praja Samithi, 
and Sri J. Chokka Rao. Already 
there were a dozen Ministers 
camping in Delhi for a week 
shuttling between the Andhra 
Pradesh House and the bungalows 
of Prime Minister and Sri Chavan. 
They had met separately and 
collectively, and an exasperated 
Chavan told them to put their’ 
signatures appealing to the peo- 
ple of Andhra Pradesh to main- 
tain peace, and advised the lea- 
ders to come back with agreed 
proposals. f 





possible to achieve a sustained 
growth within the present frame- 
work unless drastic institutional 
changes are made. 


In this connection whatever has 
appeared in the press regarding 
the forthcoming Fifth Plan is not 
reassuring. What the Fifth Plan 
visualises is double the in- 
vestment without restructuring 
the economy. When the Fourth 
Plan was formulated, public in- 
vestments were likewise doubled 
as compared to the Third Plan in- 
vestment, but that by itself has 
not meant a dent in the problem 
of poverty and unemployment. 
What is needed is a much big- 
ger plan and an effective direc- 
tion of the economy towards the 
desired goals. This calls for 
certain bold measures in the eco- 
nomic field. But the leadership 
appears to be fumbling and the 
drift in the economic field conti- 
nues. But can this be allowed 
to continue for long? 


(Continued from page 12) 


The ball has thus, been return- 
ed to Hyderabad. There is lack of 
appreciable optimism in the State 
circles that the Congress leaders, 
divided as they are hopelessly and 
with tempers running high in both 
the regions, will climb down from 
the positions they have taken. 
They have been clearly told that 
they should work outa formula 
within the framework of the inte- 
grated State. Any delay in find- 
ing a solution is regarded as a 
setback to the leadership of the 
Chief Minister, making the atmos- 
phere in the State still stuffer. 
The administration has already 
come toa grinding halt with un- 
certainty prevailing among the 
Services. 

A charge freely made by some 
is that separation demand from 
Andhra is backed by vested inte- 
rests who are sore with the land 
reforms legislation just enacted 
by the State Government and 
that Sri Narasimha Rao is being 
made the victim. Bur this can 
only be a side effect, for he still 
has a section to back him up, pro- 
vided he emerges as a leader in 
his own right rather than giving 
an impression all the time that he 
is merely a protege of the Centre. 

(November 6) 
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The 
Ten-year 
Itch 


ANIL SAARI 


T takes a decade to bring about 
a major change in Indian 
cinema. The Film Finance Cor- 
poration has certainly succeeded 
in articulating the needs of the 
seventies. Yet, curiously, while 
it has destroyed one parallelo- 
gramin the cinema, It seems to 
have initiated another. 

Ever since “Pather Panchali” 
(1956), artistic films have coexis- 
ted with commercial films. In 
the seventies, the art-films, of 
which Ray was the mascot, were 
incorporated into the world of 
popular cinema. From Ray’s 
era itself survives a cinematic 
sensibility that the popular cinema 
gives no hint it shall accept. 
Even though Ritwik Ghatak has 
not made a film in many years, 
‘he has bequeathed an “un- 
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touchability” to those who have 
been his students at the Institute 
of Films and Television. 

For, is it not amazing that the 
eclectic consciousness of Delhi’s 
cultural crowd should come*out 
of an “Uski Roti’ show and 
laugh at the film? Is it not sur- 
prising, in these glorious days of 
patronage for the arts, that a 
festival of Ghatak’s films should 
be shown to half-empty halls at 
New Delhi; 1969 and 1970? 

What is the reason for Ray’s 
popularity and for the indiffe- 
rence to Ghatak’s films? It is 
due very largely to the genuine 
lack of quality criticism, both 
in the popular press and in spe- 
cialised journals. Criticism on 
Indian films dwells extensively 
on subjects that are “good, ac- 
ceptable copy”. 

Beginning from Bengal itself, 
critical approval has been reluc- 
tantly given to Ghatak, because— 
as Ashis Barman once elucida- 
ted—Ghatak’s films are loud, 
melodramatic,  over-theatrical, 
sentimental and because of their 
proximity to Bombay films! None 
of these epithets would apply to 
Ghatak’s stylistic conclusions; 
though, content-wise, he begins 
from an emphatic and intense 
point of view which seems vulner- 
able to ‘uch descriptions; even 
more so because of the definite 
anti-Anglicism in form. 

In the years after “Pather 
Panchali”, under-statement be- 
came a dogma, a veritable altar. 
Ghatak’s intricate mataphorical 
patterns, the prophylactic ex- 
perience in seeing his films and 
the totality of his vision were 
sacrificed like the biblical lamb. 
The heresy of Ghatak is now 
visiting his pupils. 

Regardless of the Critics 
Awards for his films, Mani Kaul 
is confronted in a traditional 
manner. We have yet to see 
Kumar Shahani’s “Maya Dar- 
pan” or films made by John 
Abraham, Dhir, Rahat Yusuf, 


and others. Yet we may presume 
that any of these which, like 
«Uski Roti”, demand a ‘“‘sus- 


pension of disbelief” (Coleridge’s 
primary advise to the reader/spec- 
tator) from its audience, shall not 
find the cultured elites suspend- 
ing anything but their contempt 


and ridicule. The elitist audience 


does not like getting too serious 
about an artistic medium. 

While the association with a 
major newspaper group has en- 
abled the FFC Chairman, Sri 
B. K. ‘Karanjia, to conduct a 
comprehensive publicity cam- 
aign for the FFC-sponsored 

; it reveals the publicity 
campaign’s dilemma. Popular 
journalism exploits popular 
taste and is thereby limited by it. 
The commercial success of “‘Anu- 
bhav”, “Dastak”, ‘Phir Bhi” 
and “Badnam Basti”—films that 
are one extreme of film aesthe- 
tics—make it even more difficult 
to “sell?” “Uski Roti? and 
“‘Ashad ka ek Din”. 

But why is “Uski Roti”, or even 
Ghatak’s films, to be considered 
a moot point? Simply because 
there is one thin streak of thought, 
among young film-makers and 
film-fans and in the underground 
world of major artistes with insig- 
nificant reputations, that considers 
«Uski Roti” to be the only FFC 
film to be released so far to be a 
genuine artistic endeavour and 
the beginning of something really 
artistic. Mrinal Sen’s recent 
films and Basu Chatterjee’s ‘‘Sara 
Akash” are really midway points 
between these two exiremes. 

The FFC publicity campaign 
has insisted that all FFC-spon- 
sored films are art films. The 
audience finds it impossible to 
accept the point. If “Phir Bhi’’ 
is a good film, “Uski Roti” 
isn’t; rather, “Uski Roti” is 
too obscure to qualify as art, 
which must communicate. 

The FFC publicity machine 
has aborted the possibility of 
honest film-criticism. It over- 
reached itself by making the mis- 
take that an average producer on 
the commeicial circuit commits 
everyday: it made criticism sy- 
nonymous with publicity. For- 
getting that in India criticism has 


_ the chance of being absolutely 


independent—since the audience 
is not really affected by film-re- 
views—it made criticism absolu- 
tely dependent. ` 

Many years ago Satyajit Ray’s 
arrival on the film scene led to a 
similar ostracism of trends in 
film-making that were not only 
non-Ray but even contra-Ray. 
Publicity made Ray the only film- 
maker in the country; Ghatak 
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did not exist. As if there was 
some sort of an unwritten cons- 
titution by which there can be 
only one major Art Film Direc- 
tor in the country, just as there 
can be only one Head. of the 
State? 

I do not think that it would 
have been possible for film-re- 
viewers, who genuinely liked 
“Dastak’’, “Anubhav” and “Phir 
Bhi”, to genuinely like “Uski 
Roti’. Commanding the resour- 
ces of The Times of India group 
of newspapers, the FFC publicity 
campaign played up the merits 
of the more popular films and 


eschewed their defects to such. 


an extent that it deflated what- 
ever critical precipitation occur- 
red in the minds of the audience. 
Can this be any sort of an incen- 
tive to understanding films as 
Film? 

“Phir Bhi”, “Dastak” and 
“Anubhav” suffer from severe 
conceptual deficiencies and 
depend excessively on the liter- 
ary element. By no stretch of 
aesthetic standards do ‘‘Phir 
Bhi” and “Badnaam Basti” 
qualify for FFC sponsorship. In 
the wake of their coming into 
being stalk questions that should 
never have been associated with 
FFC films. Most of the FFC films 
made in the first phase are based 
on the novels'or stories of a 
particular clique of Hindi. 

Secondly an FFC regulation 
that one man could not both 
direct and produce a film, was 
first waived only when Prem 
Kapoor, an Assistant Editor with 
Dharmayug wanted to both 
produce and direct “Badnaam 
Basti’. Graduates from the 
Institute of Films and Television, 
who are not based at Bombay, 
allege that the FFC operates like 
a clique. Moreover, there are 
allegations—derived from stories 
circulated by the film-units them- 
selves—that the major portion 
of the film-making in “Badnaam 
Basti” and “Phir Bhi” was super- 
vised by other members of the 
team than the designated direc- 
tor. 

As far as plagiarism goes, 
there is little doubt wiat Satya 
Dev Dubed’ “Shantata Court 
Chalu Ahe” has “lifted” scenes 
from Ghatak’s “Komal Gandhar” 
and Asit Sen’s “Mamta”. Ghatak 
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himself claimed that he edited 
“Shantata’”’, though his name 
does not figure in the credits, as 
is the standard practice in the 
commercial film-world, where it 
is very difficult for the outsider 
to know who actually did what 
to make a commercial film. 

In taking a two-pronged 
strategy—to satisfy popular 
taste and to finance mote serious 
films—the FFC acted sensibly 
in all respects but those that lie 
under the domain of Criticism. 
Had it been a little more coura- 
geous and taken the future into 
account it might not have lumped 
the various genres, in which FFC 
films have been made, into one 
monolithic trend in the cinema. 

There is no doubt that if the 
FFC had acted according toa 
stricter aesthetic notion, it would 
have had its films rather aliena- 
ted from very much the larger 
section of its audience. Butif it 
had the courage of its conviction, 
it would have helped cultivate, 
in the long run, a better under- 
standing of film art. 

As of now, we have a pastiche, 
in which the intent of the film- 
maker is taken at face value, no 
matter how much it varies from 
the actual film. The genuine ex- 
periment in the arts is met with 
hostility from broad sections of 
the audience and it has no con- 
crete values to defend itself with. 
The situation is such that the 
urban arts cannot discover iden- 
tities that are detached from 
near-relatives like advertising, 





interior decoration, upper-class 
forms of variety entertainments, 
literature of the “weeklies”, and 
limited seminars. 

The FFC films have, as the! 
FFC claims, been based on better 
and more realistic stories than 
the average commercial film; but 
in the main the films have been 
neither realistic enough nor 
imaginative enough, to qualify 
as serious works or studies. “Phir 
Bhi”, now showing commercially 
in the Capital, if it is considered 
as a study of the growing-up of 
a young girl, puritanic after the 
death of her father, is highly 
unoriginal as a “psychological” 
film. It is based on popularly 
known psychological premises, 
and the processes delineated in the 
film are not elucidated in depth. 
The acting is strange. The hero, 
Pratap Sharma, evoked froma 
group of elitist college boys in 
the audience such despairing 
acclaims as “He’s smart He’s 
smart alright’ and ‘‘‘She’s 
pretty” 

Of course, the worst flaw in 
“Phir Bhi” is that it does not even 
look like a film. The sets are as 
artificial as the glossiest ones in 
a box-office, formula-ridden film. 
The very sense of an environ- 
ment, in which the narrative is 
set is missing, and the film is too 
much of a ‘‘fillum’’. 

What sort of a future do such 
films envisage? Not, certainly, a 
more realistic or a more imagina- 
tive cinema; It is time the FFC 
sorted out its aesthetics, 
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INDIA AND COMECON—III f 


International 
Division of 


Labour in 


CMEA ` 


SARAL PATRA 


` (COMPREHENSIVE programme of the CMEA countries 


for “further extension and improvement of coope- 
ration and the development of socialist economic 
integration”, was adopted after considerable refine- 
ment had been effected in their concept and practice 
of international division of labour. 

By the time of its Twenty-fifth Session (Bucha- 
rest, July 1971), where the Comprehensive Programme 
received its final approval, the CMEA countries could 
already claim məjor successes in all spheres of socio- 
political and economic life. In 1970, the industrial 
output of the CMEA countries was almost 6.8 fold 
higher than in 1950, compared to only 2.8 fold 
increase achieved by the developed capitalist count- 
ries during the same twenty-year period. 

The CMEA countries did not have the advantages 
of a Marshall Aid to start with, nor did any of its 
members achieve an Erhard ‘‘miracle” as in West 
Germany. But, it is also a fact that ‘the CMEA 
members, either individually or collectively, were never 


faced with an insoluble monetary crisis which periodi-’ 


cally upset all estimates of economic~production and 
development of the EEC countries of West Europe 
and their patron across the Atlantic. 

The basic principles of the international socialist 
division of labour have properly safeguarded them 
against such eventualities and also promoted mu- 
tual cooperation in a manner thatin a short period 
of twenty and odd. years, the CMEA countries have 
been able to prove their growth potential through the 
constant improvement in the living standards of their 
people. f 

The international division of labour in the capit- 
alist countries takes shape spontaneously in the 
course of acute mutual competition and expansion 
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` goods. 


of monopolies, changing from national to multina- 
tional cartels, widens, economic gaps and develops 
into an ugly lop-sided economic structure in which 
the stronger ones dominate and exploit the weak. 

Incontrast, the same process of international divi- 
sion of labour in the socialist countries of the CMEA 
is planned and deliberate, in keeping with the vital 
interests of the participating countries and ensures 
their harmonious, all-round development, and leads 
to greater unity among them. Under international 
socialist division of labour, planned to take full ad- 
vantage of the world socialist system, proper econo- 
mic proportions can be established in each country. 
There can be rational distribution of productive 
forces, effective use of manpower and material re- 
sources and, at the same time, strengthening of the 
defensive might of the socialist camp. 

The “Basic Principles of International Socialist 
division of Labour’, adopted at the June 1962 con- 
ference of the Communist and Workers’ Parties of 
the CMEA countries, lays down: “The division of 
labour must reliably assure each socialist country of 
a market for the sale of items in which it specialises 
and for the purchase of raw materials, plant and other 
Its aim is to make social production more 
effective, to promote the high rate of economic 
growth and of the living standard in all the socialist 
countries, to further industrialisation and the gradual 
eradication of the history-rooted economic disparities 
of the socialist countries, and to create a material 
basis for a more or less simultaneous transition to ‘ 
communism within one and the same historical 
epoch.” 

This common understanding of the aims and ob- 


* jects of the international socialist division of labour 


has enabled the CMEA countries to extend interna- 
tional specialisation and combination of production 
in engineering, chemical, certain types of ferrous 
and non-ferrous and other industries. By 1960, the 
volume of reciprocal deliveries between the CMEA 
countries had increased more than three times than 
in 1950, and had grown at a much faster rate since 
then. The decision of the Communist and Worker’s 
Parties’ conference in May 1958 has brought about a 
closer coordination—integration—of national econo- 
mic plans of the CMEA countries, which took the 
process quite a few steps ahead of the levels envi- 
saged. : i 

The integration of national economic plans en- 
sures the maintenance of a constant balance bet- 
ween the growing and changing structure of social 
needs, and the development of material production 
in each country and inthe system asa whole. In 
the first place, it covers the principal branches of 
production in which objective conditions make and 
will continue to make international specialisation 
and combination more and more important, and 
also transport servicing international trade, It must, 
at the same time, ensure sound and stable links bet- 
ween the national economies, arising from division 
of labour, because their disruption by even a single 
country will inevitably disrupt the economic rhythm 
in the other CMEA countries. 

When the national economic plans of the CMEA 
countries are coordinated, the maximum attention 
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is paid to ensure the manufacture of key items in 
quantities sufficient to satisfy the requirements of 
the member countries in order to enable them to 
steadily develop their trade with other countries. 
Consideration of the principal trends in technical 
progress and of their economic effect becomes the 
most important aspect of long-term plans and their 
coordination, taking into account the fact that under 
the impact of various factors, and especially tech- 
nical progress, there are changes in the proportions 
and direction of the international division of labour 
which make social production more effective in each 
socialist country and in the CMEA as a whole. 

The joint elaboration of data on production and 
consumption of key items in the CMEA countries 
or in groups of countries concerned, compilation 
of consolidated economic estimates, analyses and 
alternate solutions of the economic problems are 
important tools of coordinating of national econo- 
mic plans, and specialising and combining of pro- 
duction. : 

A variety of practical guiding principles have 
been laid down to work out the proper methods of 
coordinating the development of key industries. 
For instance, in regard to products of the chemical 
industry, the CMEA follows the precept that their 
manufacture, especially of plastics and other synthe- 
tic materials, and also of mineral fertilisers, should 
be developed at an accelerated pace in all the mem- 
ber countries. This should take place mainly from 
their ‘own raw materials, but also development of 
the manufacture of items from raw materials for 
which they pay in spite of transportation over long 
distances. 

The development of mechanical engineering, on’ 
the other hand, is subjected toa process of much 
greater international combination and specialisation, 
taking into account the need for accelerated growth 
in the CMEA countries whereit is relatively less 
developed. Specialisation and combination :are an 
important condition for the rapid introduction of 
advanced technology, complete mechanisation and 
automation of production, and mastering of the 
whole range of modern types of machines and their 
sustained technical improvement. 

These guidelines also emphasise that specialisa- 
tion in the manufacture of machines in the CMEA 
countries should not be confined to separate items 
or size-types. On the other hand, in the long-range 
perspective, attention should be centred on specia- 
lisation by key groups and types of engineering 
products (withsimilar design and technology), and 
also on the specialisation and combination in He 
production of complete equipment and plant far 
complete production lines. This creates better con- 
ditions for concentrating production, introducing 
modern machinery and technology, and also for 
greater efficiency in the organisation of production 
and the use of standards, types and norms. 

Specialisation and combination in the manufac- 
ture of components and units is another promising 
trend in the division of labour in engineering. The 
country that specialises in the manufacture of the 
finished product, does not necessarily produce all 
the components, and in several cases these are pro- 
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duced mainly at specialised plants developed for this 
purpose. 

The consistent and systematic extension of the 
international division of labours helps the formation 
ineach country of arational complex of interrela- 
ted industries, supplementing each other. It means 
the creation of a multi-faceted economic structure, 
combining in an optimal complex industry and 
agriculture, extractive and processing industries, 
manufacture of the means of production, production 
of articles of consumption. This has been found 
to be conducive to higher rates and greater effective- 
ness of economic development in these countries. 

It is fully recognized that international speciali- 
sation and the development of national economic 
complexes are interdependent because only when 
they are harmonised would they yield the fullest 
and most economic use of the productive forces of 
each country and the CMEA as a whole. Thus, 
any trend towards a tight economic complex to the 
detriment of rational international division of 
labour or any one-sided international specialisation 
of the economy, may lower the effectiveness and 
slow down the pace of economic development in 
the respective countries or in the entire system 
even. 

Therefore, it is essential to develop the economic 
complex in each country in such a manner as to 
provide for a steady rise in its economic level. It 
means, primarily, the utmost development of indus- 
try with priority for the production of the means 
of production. The CMEA has followed an eight- 
point general law, as it were, for the creation of an 
optimal national economic complex in each member 
country: i 

ta) Development of the national fuel, power 
and raw materials industries through the maximum 
use of domestic resources so as tò produce the 
greatest economic effect from the national and in- 
ternational standpoints ; 

(b) Increase in the share of industries constitut- 
ing the basis of technical progress in the national 
economy, especially mechanical engineering and the 
chemical industries; ; 

(c) Development of the building materials, 
light and food industries using domestic raw mate- 
rials and satisfying the principal domestic require- 
ments; 

(d) Development of modern transport and com- 
munications facilities; 

(e) Development of agriculture, ensuring the 
maximum possible satisfaction ofthe country’s re- 
quirements in food, feed, and raw materials for 
industry; greater intensification, for this purpose, 
of the key agricultural industries in all countries of 
the CMEA and productive use of unused farmland; 
i (f) Full employment of the able-bodied popu- 
ation; 

(g) Faster industrial development of underdeve- 
loped areas in each country; and 

(h) Utmost use of the advantages offered by the 
international specialisation of production in the 
CMEA countries and the possibility of expanding 
trade with capitalist countries. 

(To be continued) 
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stood up to US inipérialism, which aided Bangla- 
desh, and declared its solidarity with Vietnam.. It 
is no accident that opposition to Bangladesh coin- 
cided with the new turn to rapprochement with the 
US imperialists on the part of the Maoists. “Left” 
adventurism was being replaced by Right opportu- 
nism—such swings of the petty-bourgeois pendulum 
are well known in history. 

The Maoist strategy now is to isolate the Soviet 
Union from the world socialist community (hoping 
to play upon the remnants of petty bourgeois 
nationalism in some socialist states) and to break up 
the growing alliance between the Soviet Union and 
the national liberation movements, including the 
newly independent states. Thus, it is not only India 
that the Maoists assail. They have cold relations 
with Cuba. They applaud Numeiry of Sudan and 
Sadat of Egypt and Gaddafy of Libya—not for 
fighting imperialism but for moving away from the 
Soviet Union. They even plead with the states of 
the European Economic Community not to give up 
their alliance with the USA as this would help the 
Soviet Union! ‘The principal contradiction” of the 
Maoists continues to be with the Soviet Union. 

It may be asked as to what is wrong with a 
“little” anti-Sovietism? May it not lead to bring- 
ing back the good old days of India-~China fraternity? 
The point, however, is that anti-Sovietism is an in- 
tegral part of pro-imperialism. And to be a “little” 
pro-imperialist is precisely to put a bit of tar in the 
treacle! : 

Apart from recognising the persistence of petty- 
bourgeois nationalism and hegemonism, „there is 
another aspect of the matter which is often over- 
looked. And that is that this policy shift of the 
Maoists is bound to suffer the same disastrous defeat 
as the other line of “Left” adventurism. It will do 
damage, even more damage than the previous line. 
But it will suffer defeat. And itis in the interests of 
India to help bring about this defeat as soon as 
possible. 7 

This would require that in the field of internal 
development a determined drive is made towards 
achieving economic independence and radical demo- 
cratisation of the economy and state structure. The 
challenge of Right opportunist Maoism has to be 
met and can only be met by India moving Left— 
against those very Right forces which now peddle 
the line of India-China friendship. l 

In the field of foreign relations this would require 
India to persist in its anti-imperialist orientation and 
to consolidate it, above all, through working for a 
system of Asian collective security. And it should 
be made clear that China is welcome, nay invited, to 
become a part of this system. 

Thus, in the immediate future, the best way to 
work for an improvement in India-China relations is 
the method of a flank attack upon the problem. This 
does not preclude some direct initiatives, including 
the offer of a no-war pact and of resumption of dip- 
lomatic relations at the ambassadorial level. 

It is clear that international relations are on the 
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brink of big and decisive changes—the Soviet-Ameri- 
can talks and the real possibility of an immediate 
ceasefire in Vietnam, are indications. But, let it be 
remembered that peaceful coexistence is also a form 
of the international class struggle and of world anti- 
imperialist struggle. 

India would have to decide in this connection her 
strategy vis-a-vis Japan. The emergence of Japan as 
the third imperialist power-centre is a very major 
development of the last decade. It is a phenomenon 
to which India, especially the Left in India, has paid 
far too little attention. it is true that contradictions 
have developed between the US and Japanese im- 
perialists, but this should not blind us to the impe- 
Tialist character of both, even though utilisation of 
the contradiction is possible and necessary. 

The Sino-Japanese detente and the possibility of : 
their collaboration in the economic and even military 
spheres should not lead to the conclusion that this 
is the only kind of relationship that Japan is deve- 
loping to signal her emergence as an independent 
imperialist force. There is the likelihood of exten- 
sive economic agreements with the Soviet Union. 
And there is the penetration of Australia as well as 
“economic capture” of Indonesia, Malaysia and 
Singapore by a Japan that is certainly flexing its 
economic muscles. 

It needs to be examined to what extent at this 
stage Japan would be a preferable alternative to US 
imperialism while all the time being vigilant about 
the imperialist character of that country and avoid- 
ing any kind of repetition of dependence which had 
characterised our relations with the US till a very 
few years ago. 

As far as US imperialism is concerned, the pers- 
pective is one of deepsning hostility. With the 
Vietnam war ending, the US imperialist efforts at 
subverting India through economic squeeze, political 
pressure from China, and possibly Pakistan, and out- 
right CIA Operation Topple and murder, would be 
increased. In advising the Government to chase 
after the shadow of detente with China, the Right- 
wing also hopes to divert attention from this extra- 
ordinarily grave menace. This menace, at any rate, 
cannot be fought with rushing to “make peace” 
with Maoist China. 

A new, challenging period is opening for India, 
both at home and abroad. Let us brace ourselves 
for this challenge. 
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L me say how keenly I was 
interested in reading the well- 
informed and wide-ranging article 
of Sri C. L. R. Sastri on ‘Some 
Best-remembered Books” (Mains- 
tream, September 16, 1972). 

From John Bunyan and Wal- 
ter Scott to Jane Austen and 
R.L. Stevenson, he provides a 
brilliant conspectus of the mains- 
tream of English literature. By 
and large, he strikes one as being 
orthodox rather than unconven- 
tional in his approach. But he 
is not the less honest or percep- 
tive on that account. 

Writing on Bernard Shaw, 
Sri Sastri pays a well-deserved 
tribute to’ the vigorous prose of 


the prefaces. When he quotes a . 


aragraph from the opinion of 
pee Montague, I could not help 
wishing that Sri Sastri, the sea- 
soned scholar that be is, had ex- 
pressed his response or reaction 
in his own words rather than in 
those of Montague. 

Perhaps, he had felt that Mon- 
tague’s expression, could not be 
improved upon. But there is 
nothing sacrosanct about the 
judgement of Montague. He says 
that ““Shaw’s writing, while it has 
no stupidities, has no, beauties.... 
The fairies ... with sensuous 
loveliness of any. kind in their 
gift should stay away”. 


Presumably,` Montague, and 


Shaw’s Prose Style 


those who think with him tend 
to take a typically “British”, OX- 
bridge sort of view of Shaw’s 
prose style, whichis not devoid 
of beauties of its own. There is 
nothing feeble or fumbling about 
them. These beauties are not to 
be associated with whimsicality, 
understatement and a delightful 
vagueness that pass for the ‘“‘poe- 
tic” in the eyes of “opaque” ob- 
servers who prefer to see through 
a glass darkly. 

Shaw’s prose must dazzle them 
and irritate them, for it is bril- 


‘liant, devastating in its force, 


coruscating inits wit. It is gene- 
rally gothic in its angularity and 
symmetry, but with a touch of 
the baroque for colour and varie- 


ty. 

It should not be forgotten 
that there’is a peculiar Irish 
quality, a Celtic magic about his 
incandescent writing. It is beauti- 
ful not like a trembling feather, 
but like a lighted candle. Not 
only the prefaces, but the stage 
directions and descriptive notes 
on the characters have, at times, 
a touch of poetry as well as of 
wit. 

Copious illustrations could be 
found for this in Saint Joan, Man 
and Superman, Back to Methuse- 
lah, John Bull’s Other Island, etc. 
But I shall content myself here 
with a single extract from Man 


and Superman. it is from the 


playwright’s description of Ann ` 


Whitefield: 

« .. Whether Ann is good- 
looking or not depends upon 
your taste; also and perhaps 
chiefly on your age and sex. To 
Octavius she is an enchantingly 
beautiful woman, in whose pre- 
sence, the world becomes trans- 
figured, and the puny limits of 
individual consciousness are sud- 
denly made infinite by a mystic 
memory of the whole life of the 
race to its beginnings in the east, 
or even back to the paradise 
from which it fell. She is to him 
the reality of romance, the inner 
good sense of nonsense, the un- 
veiling of his eyes, the freeing of 
bjs soul, the abolition of time, 
place and circumstance, the 
etherealisation of his blood into 
rapturous rivers of the very water 
of lıfe itself, the revelation of all 
the mysteries and the sanctifica- 
tion of all the dogmas....” 

If this is not beautiful prose, 
I, for one, do not know what 
else is. Itis very different from 
the writing of Lamb, Stevenson 
and others. But not the less 
brilliant or beautiful for that rea- 
son. Tome, at any rate, it is a 
lot more beautiful. 


(D. Anjaneyulu) 
Madras, October 19, 1972 





INDIAN NOTION ABOUT CULTURE OF THE SLAVS 


the new historic message, namely, that all ex- 
een of class by class and of 


(Continued from page 22) 


It 18 far from us Indians to suggest that the 
Russians or the Slavs, or for that matter any other 


ploitation of man by man, S 
nation by w m cease, to usher in world 

ity and world unity. 
a pursuit of it, the Russians have propounded 
certain policies and techniques which are of historic 
significance for cultural evolution, namely, (i) self- 
determination of nationalities; (i) Central econo- 
mic planning; (iii) all-round application of science 
to mould human conditions of life; (iv) creation of 
a democratic and scientific culture, rich in all arts 
and positive values, by raising a new intelligentsia 
out of the former suppressed sections of the com- 
munity; and, (¥) placing arts, like all culture, at 


the service of the people. 
42 


group of people, are the “chosen seed” of God or 
history. No one can have any monopoly of the 
“historical mission” we refer to. It is the mission 
which all peoples, new and old, are called upon to 
accept and fulfil, if the human race is to survive. 
The new peoples, like the Slavs, with their culture 
bring, however, a clearer vision, dynamic spirit, and a 
sense of reality and purpose into that universal task, 
while the older peoples, like us Indians, for example, 
are expected to lend to it poise and patience, a taste 
also for the simple graces of life and a sense of 
a at the cosmic process in which man has his 
place. 
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Since we started our AA E consumption for over three 
operations over 60 years ago, A decades. Self-reliance 

we have pursued the in ancillary materials was 
ultimate goal of self-reliance. ancillary industries who meet achieved by 1952. 

Our manufacturing plants our requirements. Today, Our efforts indeed are humble : 
were established as early as machinery and spare parts but if they go even a small 
1942 and for replacement imports are really negligible way towards helping national 
needs we helped a host of and no cigarettes have had interests, we shall have 

small scale independent to be imported for domestic served our purpose. 
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CHILDREN of today wil! make the India of tomorrow 
and the way we bring them up will determine the future @ 
the country. om Jawaharlal Nehru -~ 





YOU can make a heaven of your home if only you 

limit your family to two or three children. For ther you 

will be able to provide your children with 

all the amenities of life such as good food, more 

clothing, better education and living standards. . 
Space child birth so that children could be healthy and strong 
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FOR BETTER AND CLEANER DELHI 


“LET US TAKE A PLEDGE” 


@ Keeping in view the current power shortage J shall try utmost 


to economise on the use of power personally and make 
effective efforts through the undertakings and organisations 
lam connected with to ensure measures for power economy. 


l shall make all efforts personally and through the organi- 
sations and associations iam connected with to help curb 
wasteful expenditure on food, parties and social ceremonies. 


l shall personally and through my associations and organisa- 
tions take effective steps to fight arbitrary price increases and 
inflation, hoarding and trade malpractices. 


I shall try my best to fight violence, communalism and damage ~ 


to public property by anti-social elements. 


Through the organisations and associations with which I am 
connected Ishall try my best to initiate thinking and 
action on projects designed to eradicate Poverty, caste 
discrimination and social and economic injustice. 


l shall fully cooperate with the efforts to make Delhi a better 
city socially, economically and environmentally. 


Institutions and individuals connected with Industry, Trade, Social 


work, Education, Labour and all walks of life are requested to take 
this pledge soas to ensure the creation of healthy social and 
physical environs befitting the capital of our beloved country. 


You may kindly take a clipping of this Pledge and send it after 


signing to Shri Radha Raman, Chief Executive Councillor, Delhi 
Administration, Old Secretariat, Delhi. The Pledge can also be sent 
on plain paper. 
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` DELHI ADMINISTRATION, DELHI 
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We believe that in the growth oł 

the small scale sector lies our own 
development. 

To this end, we have, over the last 

25 years helped to set up 110 small scale 
units by providing them with technical 
guidance for ensuring quality, guaranteeing 
offtake to the extent of lifting their surplus 
production at the cost of increasing our own 
inventories and assisting in various other 
ways. These units today provide employment 
to nearly 4,000 people and have an 

annual turnover of over Rs. 12 crores. 

We plan a continuing acceleration in the 
future, of the programme of assistance to small 
scale industries, specially concentrating on those 
which have export potential and are labour intensive. 
Our efforts indeed are humble : but if they go even a small 
way towards helping national interests, we shall have served Our purpose, 
u tey 
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T# imponderable of Indian 

politics defy the astrologer. 
Less than amonth ago, the main 
issue that dominated the nation- 
al scene was economic—how the 
rising prices could be checked, 
the industrial tempo pushed up 
and the direction of economic 
development could ensure the 
tinimu degree of dependence 
on Western assistance. 

Within a month, the picture 
has largely changed, thanks to 
the happenings at the State level 
—language bickerings in Assam, 
the Mulki controversy almost 
splitting the Andhra Pradesh, the 
DMK dirty linens polluting 
Tamil Nadu politics, and the 


` spectre of Biju Patnaik once again 


haunting Smt Satpathy in Orissa, 
Never a dull moment, even if Sri 
Piloo Mody does not wear his 
CIA badge. 

In a vast country with uneven 
developments such as ours, the 
dimensions of politics cannot be 
measured by any classical yard- 
stick. Smt Indira Gandhi will not 
be riding on the crest of a wave of 
mass euphoria on her birthday 
this week-end, since the old 
challenges from the Right were 
warded off in the electoral battle 
of the spring while the winter of 
discontent lies ahead of her. 

But any of her critics, 
whether of the Right or of the 
Left, would be making a mistake 
if it is expected that mass dis- 
content will automatically lead 
to the collapse of the house that 
she has built. There will cer- 
tainly be widespread resentment 
over the rising prices—with the 
inevitable torrent of angry words 
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in Parliament—and yet both the 
Government and the Opposition 
are equally aware of the fact that 
the food difficulty has not touch- 
ed the magnitude of a crisis as 
it did in 1966-67. 

The stopping of the US aid 
has no doubt posed serious -pro- 
blems—with almost contradic- 
tory reactions among the season- 
ed economists-turned-bureaucrats 
in some of the key Ministries— 
and yet the situation, difficult as 
it is, cannot be compared to 1954 
when New Delhi had taken the 
fatal step of initiating its strategy 
of dependence on dollar assis- 
tance, nor with what it was in 
the first year of Smt Gandhi’s 
Prime Ministership when the US 
lobby, powerfully entrenched in 
the Government, could force the 
devaluation of the rupee at the 
behest of the World Bank. 

Nevertheless there is neither 
room for drift nor for compla- 
cency. Ina general sense it has 
to be admitted that the outbursts 
of discontent in various parts of 
the country over local issues 
could not have possibly taken 

lace had the economic situation 

n looking up and the masses 
could have been instilled with 
the feeling that the Government 
has been trying to do its level 
best to bring about certain 
amount of alleviation of hard- 
ships and reduction of economic 
disparities. 

The curve of rising expecta- 
tions which Smt Gandhi has 
pushed up in the last three years 
culminating in the catchy slogan 
of *‘Garibi Hatao”, has no doubt 
helped her to dislodge the accred- 


ited leaders of the Right from 
her Government and to recover 
the grounds lost by the Congress 
vy ine electoral battles of 1967- 


But rising expectations cannot 
be assuaged by a policy of drift, 
The debates over the Fifth Plan— 
so long confined within the four- 
corners of the Secretariat and 
now ready to be thrown open 
before the wider national amphi- 
theatre, beginning with discus- 
sions in Parliament—are no doubt 
useful but they too by themselves 
cannot meet the challenge posed 
by the mass expectations that 
Smt Gandhi and her party have 
so long been throwing up. 

Despite the poor performance 
of the economy in different fields 
—some of them are of crucial im- 
portance—it would be an over- 
simplification to say that we have 
reached the brink of economic 
collapse with its inevitable politi- 
cal repercussions. What is really 
serious is the absence ofa sense 
of urgency to fight the battle of 
economic independence with the 
awareness it has now reached in 
the crucial round. Economic 
independence is not simply a 
question of doing without dollar 
aid but implies along with it the 
reduction and the uplift of the 
poverty-stricken millions and 
certain amount of levelling of the 
prevailing disparities in earnings 
and accumulations, whether in 
the urban or in the rural sector. 

There is no lack of blue-print 
for reaching such objectives but 
there is a definite absence of a 
national consensus forged bet- 
ween the Congress and other 
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Progressive forces to harness the 
power of the millionsin this coun- 
try in the task of economic re- 
construction. If Sri Fakhruddin 
Ali Ahmed is reluctant to take 
even the elementary step of touch- 
ing the sugar barons who fill the 
coffers of the Congress party in 
‘different States, particularly 
UP and Bihar, he can do so 
because there is an almost total 
absence of a sense of compulsion 
in fighting the vested interests. 

The Congress leaders have 
been talking in different voices 
and sometimes even the same 
leader changes his tune in the 
course of a few weeks: the latest 
example is provided by the Chief 
Minister of West Bengal who 
only a couple of months ago, was 
indulging in clap-trap oratory 
that the Birlas should be served 
with the notice to quit West 
Bengal, while last week he was 
reported to be pleading: for the 
relaxation of restrictions on‘mono- 
polies so that the economy of the 
State could look up. 

Such acrobatics no longer create 
in the mind of the masses a sense 
of confidence in the capacity or 
the intention of the Government 
to fight the vested interests. In 
the Central Hall of Parliament 
one could hear Congressmen dec- 
laiming against Big Business 
while rubbing shoulders with 
others of the ‘same party who 
have no compunction in mortgag- 
ing the conscience of the party to 


Big Money. While the firm 
stand against Washington’s bul- 
lying so far has paid rich divi- 
dends, there is at the same time 
the expectation that President 
Nixon will wilt since in the first 
published interview after his re- 
eletion, he has said that “none of 
our present policies are going to 
be sacred cows”, Sri B.K. Nehru’s 
air dash to the USA—coupled with 
his public statement that he could 
see no CIA hand in recent distur- 
bances—has naturally enthused 
the US lobby in thiscountry, The 
CIA is branded and rightly for 
its subversive activities in this 
country; at the same time there 
are people in authority whose at- 
tachment to the US lobby has 
never been in doubt. 

The direction of economic 
development cannot be set in iso- 
lation from the actual practice 
of the ruling elite. Precisely it is 
on this point that one. has to 
realise that there could be no so- 
cialism without tears. Revolutions 
in the world of today need not 


take the classical form of barri- a 


cades or even of violence to put 
down counter-violence, but that 
there could be no emergence of a 
new social order unless there ig a 
serious effort at building an in- 
dependent national economy 
which in itsturn would unleash 
new forces capable of building a 
new social order. . 

With every passing month of 
drift the battle becomes more 
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difficult and the patience of the 
masses strained beyond measure, 
It is not merely a question of the 
Government giving the lead. The 
entire spectrum of progressive 
public opinion in this country has 
a share of responsibility to take 
the nation to what may be called 
the Action Station, mobilising 
the millions for gearing up indus- 
try, for improving agriculture, for 
spreading the light of learnin 
to the remostest corners of this 
vast country. No plan of econo- 
mic reforms, no progamme of im- 
mediate relief for the have-nots, 
however perfect, can be effectively 
implemented unless the political 
forces take up the task without 
internecine bickerings or a res- 
tricted perspective of small town 
politiking. In other words, the 
a leadership represented by 
different progressive parties and 
elements has to awaken the entire 
nation and push itonto action 
along lines which alone can help 
in the building of a new social 
order. 


Although speaking in an entire- 
ly different context, Lenin said 
three years after October Revolu- 
tion that he led: “You cannot 
win ineconomic matters in the 
same way as in a war”, and went 
on to explain: “Labour must be 
organised in a new way; new ways 
of stimulating people to work and 
to observe labour discipline must 
be devised”. In our context it is 
not merely the question of eyolv- 
ing labour discipline—whose im- 
portance cannot be minimised if 
we have to build an efficient 
heavy industry—but in a mixed 
economy the urgency for discip- 
lining capital and to curb and 
harness it for the national good 
cannot be neglected without peril 
to the very idea of a new social 
order. Driftin such a situation 
is worse than being dangerous; 
it is suicidal, pure and simple. 
There is no room for the dilet- 
tante. 


N.C, 
November 14 


—_—_——— 


Owing to lack, of space, 
the new feature, Scrapbook, 
is held over this week, 


—Editor 
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Jawaharlal Nehru said... 


Asia is no longer passive; it has been 
passive enough in the past. It is no longer a 
submissive Asia; it has tolerated submissiveness 
too long. The Asia of today is dynamic; it is 
fall of life. Asia might make mistakes, but they 
do not matter so long as she is alive. 
there is life there is advance. 

—Concluding session of the Bandung 
Conference, April 24, 1955 


The international policy of a country 
depends ultimately on the domestic state of aff- 
airs in that country; the two have tobe in line 
and they cannot be isolated from each other. 
Indeed it is the internal state of affairs of a 
country that enables it to speak with some 
strength, force and authority in the internation- 
al sphere... 


Every country has a right to choose its 
own path and go along it. We have chosen our 
path and we propose to go along it, and to vary 
it as and when we choose, not at somebody’s 
dictate or pressure; and we are not afraid of 
any other country imposing its will upon us by 
military methods or any other methods. The 
only way for us is to build up our own strength, 
which we intend doing. Meanwhile we want 
to be friendly with other countries, 

—Lok Sabha, February 25, 1955 


Planning is essentially a process whereby 
we stop those cumulative forces at work whick 
make the poor poorer, and start a new series of 
cumulative forces which make them get over 
that difficulty. We have to plan at both ends. 
We have to stop the cumulative forces which 

make the rich richer and we have to start the 


Where . 


cumulative forces which enable the poor to 


get over the barrier of poverty. 
—Bombay, February 3, 1958 


Industrialization produces machines, it pro- 
duce, steel, it produces power. They are the base. 
Once you have that base, it is easy to build. But 
for a backward country, even to build that base 
is a difficult task. We have not finished building 
the base but we have puta good part of the 
base and we can now look forward with some 
confidence to a more rapid advance which could 
never have happened without that base, how- 
ever much we might have built the smaller in- 
dustries. . . . 


We can never get rid of the foreign ex- 
change troubles without haying heavy industry 
in our country. Unless we start from the 
base, we cannot build the third or fourth storey. 
We can advance in minor sectors of the econo- 
my, but if we do not build the basic structure, 
it will not make any difference to the hundreds 
of millions of our people. The strategy govern- 
ing planning in India is to industrialize, and 
that means the basic industries being given the 
first place. 

-Lok Sabha, August 22, 1960 


Scientific planning enables us to increase 
our production, and socialism comes in when we 
plan to distribute production evenly. We do not 
want the profits of greater production in India 
to go into a few pockets. People, no doubt, 
are not equal in ability, in strength and in the 
capacity to work, but everyone should be given 
an equal chance to work and go ahead faster. 
In any case, there is not justification for the 
great disparities of income as have existed in 
India to continue. 

Bangalore, February 6, 1962 
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Far too long have we of 
Asia been petitioners in 
western courts and chan- 
= celleries. That story must 
now belong to the past. We propose to stand og 
our own legs and to cooperate with all others who 
are prepared to cooperate with us. We do not 
intend to be playthings of others. 





Pumari Nhan 
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JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


A’ Square 
Peg ina . 
Round 
Hole 


4 GANESH PRASHAD 


I function individually without my group or any 
second person to support me, although I am 
happy enough to possess the confidence of many. 

So Jawaharlal Nehru described his position in 
the Indian National Congress in one of his letters to 
Subhas Chandra Bose during the developments lead- 
ing to the historic Tripuri crisis. A frank and signi- 
ficant statement indeed. Even as the Prime Minister of 
India, he functioned in this manner. After the demise 
of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Cabinet collea- 
gues did not support him; they followed him. The 
rare phenomenon is a product of objective and 
subjective conditions. 

The Indian National Congress was a huge motley 
organisation of freedom fighters with patriotism as 
the sole binding force. The majority of patriots were 
without any intellectual predilections. Those with 
such a bent of mind belonged roughly to one or two 
of the four categories: constructive workers, social 
engineers, parliamentarians, and bosses. When a 


~ aJawaharlal Nehru, A Bunch of Old Letters; Bombay, 1958; 
p 312. 
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modicum of power was enjoyed under the Provin- 
cial Autonomy in 1937-39, the Congress was infec- 
ted by the qualities of bossism. The patriotic çons- 
cience of Nehru made him sick of the developments 
and orientation. He felt out of place and a misfit.’ 
It was in that atmosphere that he penned the above 
estimate of his position in the Congress. 

Reading Nehru’s short but significant description 
of the behaviour and activities of Congressmen 
during the two years of Provincial Autonomy is re- 
freshing and rewarding. Being distressed, disgusted 
and disturbed by the functioning of the co-patriots, 
he wrote to Mahatma Gandhi on April 28, 1938, 
about his predicament, leading to his decision to go 
to Europe for some months.’ There, he rightly hoped, 
he ‘could be more useful” and in any case he 
would “freshen up” his “tired and puzzled mind”. 
“We are developing very rapidly on Tammany Hall 
lines. “Even the Gandhi Seva Sangh, which em- 
bodied the idealism of Mahatma Gandhi and was 
expected to set a standard to others, had “descended 
to common level” by being a party to “winning 
elections by hook or crook.” 

Thus, the patriot was not born a paragon of 
virtues. He was not above human frailties and class 
peculiarities. Passion for national liberation had 
made him struggle, sacrifice and suffer. He was a 
picture of optimism and had acquired a high posi- 
tion in the heart of his people. That respectable 
position, Nehru was distressed to see, the ordinary 
Congressmen were losing “by sinking to the level of 
ordinary politicians who have no principles to stand 
by and whose work is governed by a day-to-day 
opportunism”. There was no dearth of men of good- 
will who could, if they sincerely took up the problem, 
set things right. But they too were enveloped by the 
prevailing factionalism. The result was disastrous. 
“Obviously bad men are preferred to good men 
because the former promise to toe the party line.” 

The deterioration that had developed in the pro- 
vincial sphere in the Congress organisation, Nehru 
felt during events preceding the Tripuri session, 
was “being transferred or extended to the all India 
plan”. He could not “stomach this kind of poli- 
tics?” and had ever “kept absolutely aloof from 

~them”’.* 

Basically, he was a leader and not a boss. Study 
of Marxist literature and-experiences during twenty- 
one months’ stay in Europe (March 1926 to Decem- 
ber 1927) gave form and content to his humanist 
liberal patriotism. The Descartes of Indian public 
life was equipped with the requisite quality of lea- 
dership, namely, correct perspective and progressive 
insight. He could foresee trends, affiliation$, and 
developments in national and international spheres. 

This enabled him to share with Mahatma Gan- 
dhi the unique distinction of beg a pedagogue of 
the colonial world. The co-patriots indulged in 
petty factionalism leading ultimately to disruption 
following the Tripuri Congress; he was busy in 
strengtheriing the organic bonds between the Congress 

VWbid, p 227- 7 
Ibid, pp 276-77. 
‘Ibid. 


and the broad masses, between colonial natio- 
nalism and the world anti-fascist-front. The co- 
patriots degenerated into petty bosses; he became, 
as Professor Hiren Mukerjee characterizes, “the 
world’s kin”.5 

Personal relations and affection apart, Nehru was 
in no way happy on the outlook and policies of the 
Congress stalwarts who constituted the prestigious 
leadership of the colonial world. On quite a few 
occasions he contemplated to withdraw from key 
positions that he occupied in the Congress. In the 
mid-thirties he suffered mental agony in the cells 
of imperialist gaols on the stalwarts’ deviations 
from the path of active resistance. There he felt 
“spiritual defeat” onthe manner of withdrawal of 
the Second Civil Disobedience Movement.® 

More was still in store. The developments lead- 
ing to the “tragi-comedy”’, as the Mahatma called 
the drama staged by the resignation of seven mem- 
bers of the Working Committee on the issue of 
Election Manifesto in the summer of 1936, were yet 
to take place.’ 

On July 5, 1936, he wrote to Mahatma Gandhi: 
“Since my return from Europe, I have found that 
meetings of the Working Committee exhaust me 
greatly; they have a devitalizing effect on me and 
I have almost the feeling of being older in years 
after every fresh experience.” 

The public response that he received heartened 


him and filled him with energy. Quite a different - 


situation was faced in the company of trusted collea- 
gues. ‘‘But this energy seems to ooze out of me 
at every meeting of the Working Committee and I 
return very much like a discharged battery.” 

The Congress was the Chief political beneficiary 
of the Transfer of Power. This was reasonable, legiti- 
mate and just. But it was no longer the old Cong- 
ress. With the ezit of the constructive workers (the 
Sarvodayites) and social engineers (the Communists 
and Socialists), it became a rump, ideologically. 
The rump, too, was a motley organisation. Power 


*H. Mukerjee, The Gentle Colossus; Calcutta, 1964; p 66, 
*J. Nehru, op. cit, 114. 

‘Ibid; pp 182-97, 

"Ibid; p 188, 





dually outstripped patriotism as a binding 
orce. 

Roughly, it consisted of a few stalwarts, some 
parliamentarians, many bosses and innumerable ope- 
rators. The old bossism of 1937-39 imperceptibly 
enveloped the organisation. In a way, the rump 
soon became a huge army of political rentiers—cost- 
lier than the army of occupation it replaced. Oppor- 
tunistic, loose and ephemeral sets of mediocres com- 
peted for power in the party and the Government. 

Nehru was the lone leader in this unwieldy and 
amorphous body of bosses and operators. While the 
co-patriots permitted their energy being sapped by 
parochialism and bossism, Nehru rose to the posi- 
tion of a leading world statesman and “the doyen of 
Commonwealth Prime Minister”, as Lord Attlee 
characterized him. And this he could achieve in 
the midst of innumerable problems few Prime Minis- 
ters were destined to face. 

An architect of a new order is expected to possess 
two complementary qualities—a positive norm or a 
modernist socio-economic commitment, and knowle- 
dge of social know-how. So far as the rump patriot 
was concerned, these qualities had never been the 
marks of his mental make-up. As a architect of new 
India he was expected to be what he had never been. 
Nehru alone possessed these qualities. This was the 
one asset that enabled him to occupy a unique posi- 
tion in the company of prestigious leadership. 

For the first time in the long history of national 
movement, Nehru, after his return from Europe in 
1927, insisted on investing nationalism with a posi- 
tive, rational and progressive norm. It was this 
contribution that secured for him the unique distinc- 
tion, namely, the love of his people. The shrewd 
statesman in him enabled Gandhi to fully appreciate 
the merit of his lieutenant in the context of an all-class 
national movement. The preservative instinc made 
the rump bosses humour Nehru just to the extent of 
preventing him from appealing to the people over 
their heads. 

Not without reason had Nehru lamentably con- 
fessed of being “a square peg in a round hole” .® 


Ibid, pp 112-17. 
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GORE VIDAL 





The well-known American writer, reviewing 
three books on the power of money in US 
politics, made significant observations which 
are of topical interest today with the re-election 
of President Nixon and the elections to the 
Congress. The article is abridged from the 
original which appeared in The New York 
Review of Books (August 10, 1972). 





T° govern is to choose how the revenue raised from 
taxes is spent. So farso good, or bad. But 
some people earn more money than others. Should 
they pay proportionately more money to the govern- 
ment than those who earn less? And if they do pay 
more money are they entitled to more services than 
those who pay less or those who pay nothing at all? 
And should those who pay nothing at all because they 
have nothing get anything? These matters are of irrit- 
able concern to our rulers, and of some poignancy 
to the rest. 

Although the equality of each citizen before the 
law is the rock upon‘which the American Consti- 
tution rests, economic equality has never been an 
American ideal. In fact, it is the one unmention- 
able subject in our politics, as the Senator from 
South Dakota recently discovered when he came up 
with a few quasi-egalitarian tax reforms. The furious 
and enduring terror of communism in Amerjca is 
not entirely the work of those early cold warriors 
Truman and Acheson. A dislike of economic equa- 
lity is something deep-grained in the American Pro- 
testant character. After all, given a rich empty con- 
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tinent for vigorous Europeans to exploit (the Indians 
were simply a disagreeable part of the emptiness, 
like chiggers), any man of gumption could make 
himself a good living. With extra hard work, any 
man could make himself a fortune, proving that he 
was a better man than the rest. Long before 
Darwin the American ethos was Darwinian. 

The vision of the rich empty continent is still a 
part of the American unconscious in spite of the 
Great Crowding and its attendant miseries; and this 
lingering belief in the heaven any man can make for 
himself through hard work and clean living is a key 
to the majority’s prevailing and apparently unalter- 
able hatred of the poor, kept out of sight at home, 
out of mind abroad. 


y= there has been, from the beginning, a signifi- 
cant division in our ruling class. The early 
Thomas Jefferson had a dream: a society of honest 
yeomen, engaged in agricultural pursuits, without 
large cities, heavy industry, banks, military preten- 
sions. The early (and the late) Alexander Hamil- 
ton wanted industry, banks, cities, and a military 
force capable of making itself felt in world politics. 
It is a nice irony that so many of today’s laissez-faire 
conservatives think that they descend from Hamilton, 
the proponent of a strong federal government, and 


` that so many liberals believe themselves to be the heirs 


ofthe early Jefferson, who wanted little more than 
a police force and a judiciary. Always practical, 
Jafferson knew that certain men would rise through 
theic own-good efforts while, sadly, others would fall. 
Government would do no more than observe this 
Darwinian spectacle benignly, and provide no succor. 

In 1800 the Hamiltonian view was rejected by the 
people and their new President Thomas Jefferson. 
Four years later, the Hamiltonian view had prevail- 
ed and was endorsed by the re-elected Jefferson. “We 
are all Hamiltonians now!” he might have exclaimed 
had he had the grace of the Thirty-seventh President, 
whose progress from moth to larva on so many issues 
gives delight. Between 1800 and 1805 Jefferson had 
seen toit that anempire in posse had become an 
empire in esse. The difference between Jefferson I 
and Jefferson II is reflected in the two inaugural 
addresses. 

First Inaugural: “A wise and frugal government, 
which shall restrain men from injuring one another, 
which shall leave them otherwise free to regulate 
their own pursuit of industry and improvement, and 
shall not take from the mouth of labour the bread it 
has earned. This is the sum of good government....”’ 
In other words, no taxes beyond a minimal levy in 
order to pay for a few judges, a postal service, smal] 
executive and legislative bodies. 

Second Inaugural: Jefferson II was now discussing 
the uses to which taxes might be put (once the national 
debt was paid off, oh Presidential chaimera!), “Jn 
time of peace, to rivers, canals, roads, arts, manu- 
factures, education, and other great objects within 
each State. In time of war—if injustice by oursel- 
ves” (those italics, irresistibly, mine) “or others, 
must sometimes produce war....War will be but a 
suspension of useful work....”? Theidea of the rich 
empty continent best exploited by men en ged bj 
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a central government had now been succeeded by the 
notion that government ought to pitch in and help 
with those roads and schools, but of course that’s 
going to take money so taxes must be raised to pay 
for these good things which benefit.us all equally, 
don’t they? 


T ‘ig significant that nothing more elevated than 
greed changed the Dr Jekyll of Jefferson I into the 
Mr Hyde of Jefferson II. Like his less thoughtful 
countrymen, Jefferson could not resist a deal: Subvert- 
ing the Constitution he had helped create, Jefferson 
bought Louisiana from Napoleon, acquiring-its citi- 
zens without their consent; he then proceeded to 
govern them as if they had been conquered, all the 
while secretly—comically—maneuvring, by hook or 
by crook, to bag the Floridas. The author of the 
Declaration of Independence was quite able to forget 
the unalienable rights of anyone whose property he 
thought should be joined to our empire—a word 
which crops up frequently and unselfconsciously in 
his correspondence. 

In the course of land-grabbing, Jefferson Il manag- 


` ed to get himself into hot water with France, England, 


and Spain simultaneously, a fairly astonishing thing 


to do considering the state of politics in Napoleonic. 


Europe. But then war is bound to result if you insist 
on liberating vast tracts of land from colonial nations 
as well as from home-grown Indians (they were equal 
to whites, Jefferson thought, in spite of their bad 
habits, but different from the hopeless black races 
which had started out white but then, in the unwhole- 
some African climate, contracted a form of leprosy; 
enlightened optimists like Jefferson’s friend the learn- 
ed Dr Rush were certain that advanced dermatology 
would one day restore to these dark peoples their lost 
prettiness). 

The result of all this finagling was a series of 
panicky appropriations for the navy and creation of 
the American military machine which in the last fiscal 
year cost us honest yeomen 75.8 billion dollars out of 
a total of 126 billion dollars paid in’ personal and 
corporate taxes. Forever forgotten was the wisdom 
of Jefferson I: ‘Sound principles will not justify our 
taxing the industry of our fellow citizens to accumu- 
late treasure for wars to happen we know not when, 
and which might not perhaps happen but from the 
temptation offered by that treasure.” í 
















8,000 miles away. Fortunately, the e 
such a shellacking in the last few 
(not yet loved) are being listen 
now unlikely that even a 
deliberately misinfo 


_ empire. 


wrap-up time in the Forest Lawn Slumber room will 
ever allow another President the fun of destroying 
someone else’s country in the name of Jefferson I self- 
determination. As the empire falls apart, things may 
yet come together again in a good—or at least more 
realistic—way. 

To make sense of our situation a simple question 
must be asked. Why do we allow our governors to 
take so much of our money and spend it in ways that 
not only fail to benefit us but do great damage to 
others as we prosecute undeclared wars—which even 
our brainwashed majority has come to see a bad pro- 
position because of the cost of maintaining a vast 
military machine, not to mention a permanent draft 
of young men (an Un-American activity if there ever 
was one) in what is supposed to be peacetime? 

Whether he knowsit or not, the middle-income 
American is taxed as though he were living in a 
socialist society. But for the money he gives the 
government he gets almost nothing back. He does 
pay for a lot of military hardware, and his Congre ss- 
man will point to all the jobs “defense” (that happy 
euphemism) contracts bring to his district, as if the 
same federal money could not create even more jobs 
doing’ things that need doing as well as benefiting 
directly the man who paid the taxes in the first place. 
Ultimate irony, the middle American still tends to 
believe that he is living in a Jefferson I society when, 
in fact, he has been for some decades in a Jefferson 
II world, allowing an imperial-minded elite to tax him 
in order to wage a holy war against something called 
communism. 

Fortunately, there are now signs that they don’t 
make suckers like that any more. The taxpayers’ 
revolt has begun. A dislike of all politicians is in the 
land. Word is out that the rich don’t pay as much, 
proportionately, to maintain their empire as do the 
middle-income people. Something fishy’s going on - 
down in Washington, as the two Georges have been 
telling folks (that the Georges are a part of what is 
wrong is not exactly their fault), andthe people are 
responding. They hate socialism and communism 
and all the things good people are supposed to hate, 
but they are also beginning to wonder just why they 
have to give up so much of their income to fight 
those very same Commies Nixon likes to dine with 
in Peking and Moscow. ' 


....There only one political party in the United 
States and that is the Property Party, whose 
Republican wing tends to be rigid in maintaining the 
status quo and not given to any. accommodation of 
the poor amid the black. Although the Democratic 
wing shares most of the basic principles (that is to 
say, money) of the Republicans, its members are 
often shrewd enough to know that what is too rigid 
will shatter under stress. The Democrats have also 
understood for some time the nature of the American 
While the Republicans indulge in Jefferson 
rhetoric and unrealities, including isolationism, the 
ocrats have known all along that this is a Jeffer- 
rld. As Dean Acheson put it in 1947, 
t look to foreign markets.” As earlv ae 
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The blueprint drawn up by 
the Agricultural University Com- 
mittee envisaged shifting of the 
Bengal Yeterinary College from 
Calcutta to Kalyani, and also the 
transfer of the main regional 
agricultural research stations 
representing each agro-climatic 
zone of the State to the Univer- 
sity. In January 1963, the State 
Government officials and the 
then Chief Minister, Sri P.C. Sen, 
readily agreed to implement the 
recommendations. 


University Statutes 


The necessary University 
statutes came into operation in 
April 1965. Hence, in good faith 
the Planning Commission recog- 
nised the Kalyani University as 
an agricultural university for the 
State of West Bengal for the 
purpose of availing Central funds 
` under the Agricultural Universi- 
ties Development Scheme. The 
Arts and Science faculties conti- 
nued to receive assistance from the 
University Grants Commission. 

When the Rs 60 lakhs worth 
Veterinary College building, 
financed by Government of 
India, was completed in 1966 
along with hostels, a phased 
transfer of the Veterinary College 
from Calcutta (Belgachia)) was 
attempted till all teaching facili- 
ties are built up at Kalyani. The 
first and second year classes of 
the vera College occupied 
the new building and functioned 
for two years. ` 

However, the political turmoil 
in the State during 1967-71, crea- 
ted a defficult situation. Some 
of the teachers with vested interest 
in staying back in- Calcutta for 
private practice, instigated the 
students tò agitate against the 
College shifting from Calcutta. 
The United Front Government 
succumbed to the demand and 
stopped the transfer of the 
College to Kalyani 
classes already functioning at 
Kalyani returned to the dingy 
hovel euphemisfically called 
Veterinary College. At Belgachia,” 
most of the buildings haye been 
declared unsafe by the State 
PWD. i 7 

Pity is that this -Veterinary 
College the second oldest insti- 
tution in India, has all the 
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and the. 


` ailments of old age. It has a 


collection of a few dilapidated 
buildings, a decaying pond, 
decrepit cattle, poor laboratory 
facilities, and its 75-year old 
library has a “massive collection” 
of only 6,000 books. Even then, 
the Calcutta University has 
granted affiliation ta this College 


in eight Post-Graduate subjects 


since 1971. ‘ 

Perhaps the University 
authorities are too busy with the 
problems of mammoth ocean 
liners representing the Arts and 
Science faculties, to care for this 
puny dinghee boat of a Veteri- 
nary faculty. 

The idealistic first Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the Kalyani University, 
having spent the better part of 
his active life in the aristocratic 
urban atmosphere of the 
Lucknow University’s Botany 
Department, perhaps wanted to 
build Kalyani asa proto-type of 
that University with dispersed 
university departments and no 
interdisciplinary linkage even at 
the Post-Graduate stage. The 
Agricultural Faculty appeared to 
be a useless appendage like the 
human appendix, to be used only 
to milk the State Department of 
Agriculture, the Indian Council 
of Agricultural Research and the 
Government of India for funds. 

A few colossal blunders were 
deliberately committed while 
enacting the University Act and 
statutes. The point of linkage of 
this so-called Agricultural Uni- 
versity was the State Govern- 
ment’s Department of Education. 


Empire building 


The University Agricultural 
Extension Council did not pro- 
vide for representation of Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Animal 
Husbandry, which are responsi- 
ble for all agricultural develop- 
ment work in the State. This led 
to acute animosity between the 
Departments of Education and 
Agriculture, and all the decisions 
to implement the recommenda- 
tions of the Agricultural Univer- 
sity Committee of the Govern- 
ment of India floundered on the 
rocks of departmental empire- 
building for which West Bengal 
is notorious. 

As a result, the Department 


- of Agriculture did not transfer 


any research to the University 
till May 1972, when a few under- 
developed farms were transferred. 
They would need considerable 
investment for development. The 
Department of Agriculture 
suffering from constant fear of 
transferring agricultural research 
to the University has preferred 
central funds to lapse for the 
last- ten years. It could have 
claimed at least 5-6 crores for 
this purpose. 

Even research on most impor- 
tant crops like jute and rice has 
been allowed to dwindle. Instead 
stunts like growing winter cotton 
in Sunderbans, raising sunflower, 
etc, not based on any research, 
are being trumpeted about for 
adoption by the farmers, some 
times leading to disastrous 
results, whereas composite fish- 
cum-paddy culture, based on 
research at the Central Fishery 
Institute, Barrackpore, which can 
herald a new era of mixed farm- 
ing particularly in char lands and 
catch the imagination of the 
Bengal farmers, has been relega- 
ted to the background. It needs 
cooperation between the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, which may be difficult 
to forge in West Bengal. 


Dwarf Wheat 


The credit for rapid expan- 
sion in acreage of dwarf mexican 
wheat in Birbhum in place of 
summer paddy (Boro) in irrigated 
area goes more to the dynamic 
leadership of Sri B. Sivaraman, 
former Secretary, Agriculture, 
who funnelled Central guidance 
and assistance through his son- 
in-law posted in Birbhum as 
District Magistrate. Even Agri- 
cutural College at Sriniketan 
under Viswa Bharati was harnes- 
sed as a farmers’ training centre 
with funds provided by him 
through the Freedom From 
Hunger campaign of the Food 
and Agriculture Organisation of 
the UN. 

In 1967-68 the State Govern- 
ment set up an enquiry committee 
under the chairmanship -of 
Justice Guha to look into the 
working of the University. This 
Committee made a very impor- 
tant recommendation—to shift 
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ine affairs of the Kalyani 
University in West Bengal 
resemble the actions of Moham- 
med bin Tughlak’s shifting of 
the country’s capital from Delhi 
to Daulatabad and back. 

In the wake of partition of 
Bengal the College of Agricul- 
ture of the undivided State re- 
mained at Tejgaon near Dacca. 
West Bengal Government hired 
a big building in Tollygunge in 
the heart of Calcutta and started 
the State College of Agriculture 
affiliated to the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. The training was based on 
pot culture or roof gardening 
mostly, interspersed with infre- 
quent visits to'a small Govern- 
ment farm situated ten miles 
away. 
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The State Agricultural Re- 
search Institute is also located in 
the same urban areas and the 
nearest experimental farm for it 
is 25 miles away. Even now, in 
1972, the Agricultural Research 
Institute continues to function in 
Tollygunge. 

Dr B.C. Roy, the dynamic 
Chief Minister of West Bengal, 
realised this absurd situation and 
got a magnificent Agriculture 
College and Research Institute 
building built in the heart of the 
Haringhata— Kalyani complex 
with a farm area of 4,335 acres, 
having 16,000 Government-owned 
cattle, 2,500 poultry layers, 2,000 
pigs, 200 sheeps, 150 goats and 

000 ducks. The complex haè 
2,500 acres of cultivable land, a 
dairy factory and a milk colony 
for housing 3,000 private buffa- 
loes. What an enviable environ- 
ment to teach agriculture and 
animal sciences? 

But, this college building was 
occupied rather reluctantly in 
1959, long after its completion, 
at the express behest of the Chief 
Minister by shifting the Agricul- 
ture College from Calcutta 
(Tollygunge). Unfortunately, he 
died before he could enforce the 
transfer of the Agricultural Re- 
search Institute. And the Institute 


merrily continues to function in, 


Calcutta with experiments con- 
ducted mostly in pots on roof 
top. 
And what a travesty of 
planning! The Martin, Burn & 
Co., built the Agricultural 
College and the Birla Brothers 
were persuaded to bear the cost 
of the building by the then Chief 
Minister in settlement of a dis- 
pute, but no provision was made 
for building staff quarters or a 
hostel. These are essential for a 
residential institution Like an 
Agricultural College. 

Thus, the students were accom- 
modated in an abandoned mili- 
tary camp situated three miles 
away from the college without 
any transport facilities, and the 
staff had to commute from 
Kalyani township, located ten 
miles away, on buses. In the 
students’ farm, it took another 
five years, to drill a tubewell and 
to developit as an instructional 
unit. 

From November 1, 1960, with 


the establishment of the Kalyani 
University, the College of Agri- 
culture was transferred to itas a 
constituent unit. Although the 


. University of Kalyani is not 


strictly conceived on the pattern 
of an agricultural university, it 
had in its constitution and func- 
tions imbibed many of the salient 
principles of the Land Grant 
Colleges in the USA and may, 
therefore, be deemed as an agri- 
cultural university. 

Observing this potential, the 
high level Agricultural University 
Committee of the Government of 
India, which was advising the 
State Governments about orga- 
nising agricultural universities 
and enacting the desired legisla- 
tions, visited West Bengal in 
January 1963 at the invitation of 
the State Government. The Com- 
mittee drew up, in consultation 
with the top State Government 
officials in Education, Agricul- 
ture and Animal Husbandry 
Departments, a scheme to reor- 
ganise the University. 

The Committee suggested the 
reorganisation in order to fulfil 
the objectives of the present 
University legislation provisions 
“to provide instruction and 
training in humanities and scie- 
neces generally and agriculture, 
veterinary and allied sciences in 
particular, and make provision 
for research for the advancement 
and dissemination of knowledge”. 

It may be recalled that the 
Kalyani University Bill was 
enacted after Dr B.C. Roy spent 
a fortnight in USA studying the 
Land Grant College organisation 
in that country. What he thought 
in the fifties, the Government of 
India thought in the sixties, 
spelling out the concept in more 
details as the guideline circulated 
to the States in April 1961 for 
establishing agricultural universi- 
ties. 

Since then, the Government 
of India, it, is understood has 
repeatedly requested the West 
Bengal Government to amend the 
Kalyani University Act suitably 
to remove the vagueness in some 
clauses,which was causing con- 
fusion, ‘and bring it closer to 
the Model Act for Agricultural 
Universitfes circulated in 1966 
by the Indian Council of Agri- 
cultural Résearch. 
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the Agricultural College from 
Haringhata to Kalyani campus, 
perhaps with the pious hope that 
both at the Under-Graduate 
and Post-Graduate level inter- 
disciplinary support to agricul- 
tural sciences will be available 
from the allied Arts and Science 
Departments at the central 
campus. 


The committee also recom- 


mended to convert Kalyani into 
a full-fledged Agricultural Uni- 
versity. But no action was taken 
by the State Government. 


Wasteful Expenditure 


Without waiting for the Gov- 
ernment decision, the Board of 
Management of the University 
shifted hastily the Agricultural 
College from Haringhata to 
Kalyani, occupying the empty 
Veterinary College building which 
was designed to teach Veterinary 
medicine. Naturally, this entai- 
led lot of wasteful expenditure in 
shifting and re-arrangements. 

The refugees from Bangladesh, 
and later the Indian Army, 
occupied the empty Agricultural 
Coliege and Research Institute 
building at Haringhata to give it 
a semblence of utilisation after 
it was abandoned by shifting the. 
Agricultural College to Kalyani. 
At present stray dogs welcome 
the visitors in the magnificant 
building at Haringhata which 
was frequently advertised by the 
Martin, Burn & Co., in news- 
papers as one of their achieve- 
ments in building construction. 

Thus like Jagannath’s Rath, 
the Agricultural College of West 
Bengal has been wheeled from 
Calcutta to Haringhata and then 
to Kalyani in course of 13 years 
(1959-72). What a waste of 
public funds which poor people 
of West Bengal could ill afford. 

Though shifting to Kalyani 
was finally achieved, no one bo- 
thered -to find out whether any 
instructional farny or dairy had 
been developed for the students’ 
training at Kalyani. The College 
was offering Post-Graduate cours- 
es in eight fields of agricultural 
sciences, and honours course 
with electives in twelve subjects. 

The M. Sc. course in Animal 
Husbandry is being offered with- 
out cattle or poultry, and re- 
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search is confined to studies con- 
ducted on guinea pigs and rats 
in cages. Elective course in B. Sc. 
Agriculture (Honours) in Agricul- 
tural Engineering is being offered 
without a workshop. 


Irrelevant Topics ‘ 

The Board of Research of the 
University, as provided in the 
statutes, has never met since their 
promulgation. It is no wonder 
that though lot of papers are 
being published from this Univer- 
sity by the University Depart- 
ments in the Faculties of Arts, 
Sceince and Agriculture, they 
have hardly any relevance to pro- 
blems of Bengal agriculture for 
which purpose this University was 
primarily established. 

To quote some instances. The 
important topic for research in 
the Economics Department is the 
‘effect of incomes on the fertility 
of industrial women labourers”. 
The Department of Zoology is 
working out the cytology of un- 
economic insects of West Bengal, 
since they are easily taken as 
original research for publication. 
But West Bengal farms continue 
to be plagued by insects and pests 
particularly in the high-yielding 
varieties of paddy, jute’ and other 
cash crops. 

Ferns which adorn the drawing 
rooms of Calcutta elite, provide 
a good area for research in the 
Botany Department. The funda- 
mental or applied problems of 
rice, jute or newly introduced 
crops like sunflower, soyabean or 
winter cotton, have no place in 
their programmes. 

The excellent metabolic stalls 
for animal nutrition studies in 
Haringhata complex are now being 
used to store paddy straw while 
the Animal Husbandry Depart- 
ment of the University continues 
to do experiments at Kalyani on 
small animals. 

It is time that the Agricultural 
Universities in India are headed 
by non-retired persons of calibre 
who have some training in any 
of the agricultural sciences. The 
atmosphere at Kalyani among 
the faculties under the leadership 
of pure science trained Vice- 
Chancellor or the Dean of Agri- 
culture, has tended to be too 
urban-oriented. 


Problem of large number of 
unmanageable affiliated colleges 
of the Calcutta¥ University and 
the academic climate of Kalyani 
can be solved by establishing an 
affiliating university at Berham- 
pur, a Muslim majority district, 
to serve central Bengal and 
specialise among other areas in 
Bengali Muslim cultural studies. 

` Those Arts and Science 
faculty members of the Kalyani 
University, who feel degraded to 
work under an Agricultural 
University, could be accommoda- 
ted in this new university, with 
the only disadvantage of lack of 
daily commuting facility by rail 
to Calcutta and back. 

So far, the Agricultural Uni- 
versities in Punjab, UttarPradesh 
or Mysore have availed over Rs 
2crores of Central assistance 
during the Fourth Plan, and are 
expected to receive up to Rs 2.5 
crores by the end of this Plan. 
But the Kalyani University has 
not been able to avail more than 
Rs 65 lakhs from the Centre, 
taking both the Indian Council 
of Agricultural Research and the 
University Grants Commission 
sources together. 


Bold Decision 


The salvation of the Kalyani 
University lies in the West 
Bengal Government taking a 
quick and bold decision to con- 
vertitinto a full-fledged Agri- 
cultural University of the State 
in fulfilment of the national 
policy decision to establish at 
least one agricultural university 
per State, to serve and service 
West Bengal farmers. 

The facilities available in the 
Haringhata-K alyani complex 
should be transferred to the 
University and the University 
asked to operate them at 
profit like the UP Agricultural 
University farm complex, to ` 
make the University proficient 
in. farming and self-sufficient in 
operating costs. 
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Plight 

of 
Agricultural 
Labourers 


I. SATYA SUNDARAM 


AGRICULTURAL labourers are at 


the lowest rung of the rural , 


hierarchy. They are the most 


neglected class in rural India. - 


Agricultural labourers (and their 
dependents) constitute nearly one 
third of the total rural popula- 
tion. i 

It is true that there-Have been 
some technological and institu- 
tional changes in thé agricultural 
sector, but their impact on the 
down-trodden agricultural labo- 
urers is by and large insignificant. 
The economic’ and social prob- 
lems of agricultural workers 
should be solved not on social 
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humanitarian grounds alone, but 
also to help raise agricultural 
production. . 

Apart from the innumerable 
social and religious taboos, the 
agricultural labourers are con- 
fronted with low wages, under- 
employment and unemployment. 
Thoughthere is little possibility 
of augmenting their income, the 
cost of living even in rural areas 
has been on the increase. The eco- 
nomic and social conditions of 
agricultural labourers are by and 
large governed by the character- 
istics of agricultural production, 
the institutional set-up of the 
rural economy, and the social 
status they enjoy in the rural 
hierarchy. 

One of the primary aims of 
out planning is to raise the level 
of living of the weaker sections 
of the population, both abso- 
lutely and relatively, to that 
of other sections. And it is 
a well-known fact that agri- 
cultural workers constitute, so- 
cially and economically, one of the 
weakest sections—the per capita 
income of agricultural labour 
households is 34 per cent of the 
national per capita income. 

Apart from the findings of the 
two Agricultural Labour Enqui- 
ries, there is other evidence avail- 
able to show that the employ- 
ment situation in the rural sector 
has deteriorated to a considerable 
extent. The various rounds 
of surveys conducted by the 
National Sample Survey show 
that the proportion of gainfully 
employed population in the total 
rural population has declined 
from 46.74 per cent in April-Sep- 
tember 1952 (Fourth Round) to 
45.27 per cent between October 
1953 and March 1954 (Seventh 
Round). Subsequently, it declined 
to 43.88 per cent in May-Novem- 
ber 1955 (Ninth Round). 

In the. rural areas, the number 
of cultivators who from a majori- 
ty, has declined by 37.4 per cent 
from 97.8 million in 1951 to 77.1 
million in 1971. But the number 
of agricultural workers has in- 
creased by 49 per cent from 30.6 
million to 45.4 million, whereas 
non-agricultural workers declined 
by 16.3 per cent (from 33.75 mil- 
lion to 29 million). 

Thus, there has been anin- 
crease in the number of agricul- 


tural labourers both in rural and 
urban areas. If this trend conti- 
nues, in the next twenty-five 


~ years the strength of agricultural 


labour might swell to nearly 250 
million. Unless rural industria- 
lisation is speeded up, it will 
only lead to an enormous increase 
in unemployment and under- 
employment. In recent times, 
the cultivator class has been re- 
duced in strength, which shows 
that small farmers have become 
agricultural labourers. : 

There isa marked differenc 
in the bargaining power of agri- 
cultural labourers and industrial 
workers. While the latter are 
mostly organised into trade 
unions, the former suffer because 
they constitute an unorganised 


group. Their bargaining power. 


gets further weakened because 
they are abundantly available, 
since even women and children 
take up certain seasonal agricul- 
tural operations. The net result 
of all these is that- farm wages 
continue to be deplorably low. 
The Rural Labour Enquiry 
Committee has estimated that 
the average annual income of 


“agricultural labour households in 


1963-64 (at wholesale prices) was 
Rs 660, or about Rs 55 per 
month. It includes Rs 42 from 


. cultivation of land, Rs 545 as 


wages for manual employment, 
and Rs 73 from other sources. In 
the same year, the yearly average 
earnings of factory workers was 
Rs 1660, about two to two 


and half times the earnings of , 


agricultural labour. The preva- 
lence of the system of payment of 
wages in kind which is largely 
governed by traditions and cus- 
toms, often leads to exploita- 
tion. ' 
The seasonal nature of agricul- 
ture should not be ignored. Not 
only do the agricultural labourers 
suffer from low wages, but they 
also fiad it difficult to get work 
for about four months in a year. 
While the industrial labourers 
are employed throughout the 
year, agricultural labourers are 
confronted with unavoidable 
slack and off periods. No serious 
efforts have so far been made to 
employ gainfully a mass of under- 
employed and disguisedly unemp- 
loyed manpower in the rural sec- 
tor. 
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Only sporadic attempts have 
been made to ameliorate the eco- 
nomic conditions of these teeming 
millions. The strategic position 
occupied by them is very often 
ignored in our national develop- 
ment plans. Only recently the 
Crash Scheme was introduced to 
provide gainful employment to 
agricultural workers during the 
off-seasons. Unfortunately, out 
of the large sum of capital invest- 
ed for rural development, only a 
fringe of it has reached the lowest 
rung of the rural hierarchy, name- 
ly, the agricultural labourers. 

Before searching for palliatives 
for the mounting plight of agri- 
cultural labourers, it is impera- 
tive to know their social and eco- 
nomic conditions as revealed by 
the two Agricultural Labour En- 
quiries. 

to the First Agricultural La- 
bour Enquiry (1950-51), the data 
relating to the social and econo- 
mic conditions of agricultural 
labourers were colleceted on 
scientific lines in about 800 vil- 
lages (covering a sample of 11,000 
households) selected on the 
principle of stratified ran- 
dom sampling. The Enquiry was 
conducted just before the com- 
mencement of the First five year 
Plan. It may be noted that the 
period of the First Enquiry (1950- 
51) was an abnormal one faced 
with serious shortages of food- 
grains resulting in high prices. 

The First Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry which was “the first and 
the largest socio-economic en- 
quiry of its kind in Asia”, was 
conducted “along the lines laid 
down by the international bodies 
like the ILO and the UN and 
according to the scientific princi- 
ples of sampling under expert 
technical guidance”. “The enquiry 
was conducted in close collabo- 
ration with the State Govern- 
ments and under the technical 
guidance. of the Departmental 
Committee of Statisticians and 
Economists.” 

However, in 1956-57, it was 
thought that another enquiry 
should be conducted in order to 
make ‘‘certain improvements... 
in concepts, definition and proce- 
dures adopted in the Second En- 


-quiry as compared with those of 


the First Enquiry”. 
The Report of the Second 
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Agricultural Labour Enquiry 
(1956-57) was published towards 
the end of 1960. It has highlight- 
ed one thing, namely, the deterio- 
ration in the economic conditions 
of agricultural labourers during 
the six years following the first 
Agricultural Labour Enquiry. The 
following were the objectives of 
the Second Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry: 

(1) To find out the extent to 
which agricultural labour had 
benefited from the developmental 
programmes of the First Five 
Year Plan. “During the course 
of the plan period, a considerable 
amount of developmental expen- 
diture was incurred, employment 
generated and production targets 
achieved”. 

(2) To provide the data neces- 
sary for evaluating improve- 
ments brought about by these 
developmental programmes. 
“They would serve as a short of 
economic barometer for suitable 
appraisal of economic program- 
mes in the rural sector.” 

(3) The data made available 
by the Second Enquiry would be, 
it was felt, of immense use to the 
State and the Central Govern- 
ments “for a scientific approach 
to the problems. of promoting 
employment, fixing wage minima, 
and regulating the condition of 
agricultural labourer to the ex- 
tent feasible.” 

One of the main objectives of 
the Second Enquiry was to find 
out the extent to which agricul- 
tural labourers had benefited by 
developmental schemes imple- 
mented inthe First Plan. The 
period of the Second Enquiry 
was twelve months, commencing 
from August 1956 and ending 
with September 1957. It covered 
about 3,600 sample villages in 
the 14 reorganised States and 
four Union Territories. The 
number of fhouseholds covered 
was’ about 28,560. 

In the First Enquiry (1950- 
51), the Labour Ministry had 
their own economic iavestiga- 
tors who were trained for it, and 
the data collected were tabulated 
under the supervision of the 
Ministry. In the Second En- 
quiry (1956-57), the field work 
was entrusted to the National 
Sample Survey, the design of 
the Enquiry andthe tabulation 


of results to the Indian Statisti- 
cal Institute, and the final report- 
ing responsibility to the Labour 
Ministry. 

Inthe Second Enquiry, agri- 
cultural labour has been defined 
to include not only labour emp- 
loyed in crop production but 
also hired employment in other 
agricultural occupations like 
dairy farming, horticulture, live- 
stock raising, bee keeping poultry 
farming, etc. Moreover, “the 
criterion adopted for demarca- 
tion of agricultural labour fami- 
lies was income and not employ- 
ment’. An agricultural labour 
family was defined as one for which 
the major source of income dur- 
ing the previous year was agri- 
cultural wages. 

It may be noted that there is 
a difference in the method of 
valuation of receipts in kind 
used in the two Enquiries. While 
in the First Enquiry, retail prices 
were used for such valuation, in 
the Second, wholesale prices 
were used. This ia likely to lead 
to a comparative underestimation 
of agricultural labour incomes 
during the period of the Second 
Enquiry. The fact, however, 
remains that in the period bet- 
ween the two Enquiries, no signi- 
ficant increase in the incomes of 
agricultural workers was noticed. 

The Second Enquiry has 
brought to light in a very strange 
situation: while the national in- 
come, the income per capita, and 
the volume and value of agricul- 
tural output rose significantly, 
the income per family and per 
head of agricultural labour fami- 
lies declined in monetary and real 
terms in spite of an increase in 
the number of earners per family. 

In the Report on the Second 
Enquiry, the distinction between 
“casual” and “attached” labour 
was made ın the following words: 
“The classification of worker is 
... on the basis of exigencies of 
farm work. Two types of labou- 
rers are required for farm ope- 
tations—those who are employed 
for rush work to cope with Na- 
ture’s time-schedule for comple- 
ting agricultural operations well 
within the season, and those who 
attend to routine farm operations 
all the year round. 

“The first category of work- 
ers is broadly known as ‘casual’ 
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workers and the second category 
as ‘attached’ workers. Casual 
workers are employed on daily 
wages for specific operations 


which: last only for a short dura- . 


tion, while attached workers are 
often employed on contract, oral 
or written, extending over a 
period of a quarter, half-year or 
year as the case may be. The 
terms and conditions of employ- 
ment of attached labourers show 
considerable diversity as they 
vary from region to region ac- 
cording to local tradition and 
custom.” 

~The Second Enquiry shows 
an increase in the proportion of 
attached labour households from 
10 per centin 1950-51 to 27 per 
cent in 1956-57 of the total agri- 
cultural labour households. This 
has been attributed “to resump- 
tion of personal estates of self- 
cultivation by the erstwhile inter- 
mediaries. Like zamindars, jagir- 
dars, talukdars, etc with the help 
of agents and permanent farm- 
hands, the latter constituting at- 
tached labourers. The enact- 
ment of Tenancy Laws which 
provided for conferment of oc- 
cupancy rights and prohibited 
arbitrary eviction of tenants, also 
led, in different States, to resump- 
tion by big landholders of lands 
previously leased out by them 
to sharecroppers (whether deem- 
ed as tenants or farmhands) for 
personal cultivation with the 
help of permanent farmhands 
who could be deemed only as 
wage-paid labour and not as 
tenants.” ' 

According to the Second En- 
quiry, an adult male casual’ agri- 
cultural labourer, on an average, 
found employment for about 197 
days in 1956-57. The correspond- 
ing figure was 200 days in 1950- 
. 51- when the First Enquiry was 
conducted. The tenure of self- 
employment was estimated to be 
40 days in 1956-57, while it was 
75 days ın 1950-5]. 

This shows that self-employ- 
ment opportunities are fast dec- 
lining in the rural sector.- The 
average daily wage rate of an 
adult male casual worker was 
109 paise (for women 68 paise 
in 1950-51, and it declined to 5 
paise (for both men ‘and women) 
in 1956-57 at the 
level. _ 
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all-India ` 


The average annual income 
of agricultural labour households 


in 1950-51 was Rs 447, while in ` 


1956-57, it was Rs 437 for all- 
India. The percentage of income 
derived from wage employment 
had shown significant change. 
For instance, while about 76 per 
cent of the average income of 
agricultural households was deri- 
ved from wage employment dur- 
ing 1950-51, 81 per cent of it was 
derived from agricultural wages 
during 1956-57. 

The Report of the Second 
Agricultural Labour Enquiry 
states that “the results of the 
two enquiries show that the 
agricultural labour families deri- 
ved a major portion of their in- 
come from the agricultural wages 
only”. 

About 64 per cent of agricul- 
tural labour households was in- 
debted during 1956-57 as against 
45 per cent in 1950-51 at the all- 
India level. Except in Assam, 
Punjab, Bombay and Rajasthan, 
in all other States the percentage 
of indebted households was 
higher than in 1950-51. 

The average accumulated debt 
per household was Rs 47 in 1950- 
51 and Rs 88 in 1956-57. If the 


indebted households themselves’ 


were taken into consideration, 
the average debt for all-India 
was Rs 105 in 1950-51 and Rs 
138 in 1956-57. The total esti- 
mated volume of indebtedness of 
agricultural labour househods in 
1956-57 was Rs 143 crores as 
against Rs 80 crores in 1950-51. 
What is significant is the re- 
lative low percentage of debts 
used for productive purposes of 
the total debt; about 46 per cent 
was incurred for meeting con- 
sumption expenditure, social pur- 
poses accounted for 24 per cent, 
and productive debt for 19 per 


cent. 

All the above facts and figures 
highlight the tragic sufferings of 
the agricultural workers. This is 
so because all the land reforms 
so far undertaken, have made 
little impact on the status of 
agricultural workers. Some 


landlords, by taking advantage ' 


of some loopholes in the land 


reform legislations, have success- - 


fully evicted the rightful tiller 
and reduced him to the size ofa 
landless agricultural labourer, 


making his already miserable life 
still worse. 

We cannot expect a signifi- 
cant increase in production from 
a sectorin which majority of the 
population suffers from abject 
poverty. Some measures should 
be taken by the Government to 
ameliorate the economic condi- 
tions of the agricultural workers. 
These may include: 

(a) In order tout an end 
to the exploitative tendencies, 
a large number of cooperatives 
and joint farming societies should 
be established. This should be 
followed by timely arrangements 
for the supply of seeds, fertili- 
sers, manures and irrigation 
facilities, 

b) Provision of irrigation 
facilities indirectly helps the 
agricultural workers. Their em- 
ployment pattern would change 
with the provision of irrigation 
facilities. The labourers, working 
on irrigated land get more wages 
and for a longer period, resulting 
in a rise in their socio-economic 
status. 

(c) Marketing bureaus should 


be established not only to get in ` 


time the requisite raw materials 
but also to dispose of the pro- 
duce at a reasonable price. A 
number of fair price shops should 
also be established, in rural 
areas. 

(d) It is well-nigh impossible 
to augment incomes of agricul- 
tural workers, until and unless 
they are provided with tertiary 
employment and subsidiary occu- 
pations, preferably by setting up 
a large number of small-scale 
and cottage industries. This is 
the best remedy for underemp- 
loyment throughout the year, 
and total unemployment for 
certain months in a year, 

(e) The agricultural workers 
should be brought under the 
purview of the Minimum Wages 
Act of 1948. Though almost all 
states have fixed minimum wages 
for different agricultural opera- 
tions, the implementation of the 
various provisions had been 
quite unsatisfactory. A spirit of 
trade unionism should be deve- 
loped among agricultural labou- 
rers to boost their bargaining 
power. 


(Continued on page 42) _ 
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Trade 
Prospects 
between 


[ndia 


and 
Bangladesh 


MASOOD HASAN 


Arouca the initial position 
of the two wings of Pakistan 
at the time of its creation was of 
marginal difference, owing to the 
discriminatory economic and 
trade policies of the Government 
of Pakistan, the former East 
Pakistan lagged far behind the 
development of West Pakistan. 
This type of treatment began from 
the very inception and was reflect- 
ed in every sphere—developmen- 
tal expenditure, foreign trade, in- 
ter-regional trade and the distribu- 
tion of aid received from abroad. 
The low level of public expendi- 
ture slowed down the pace of the 
generation of the productive 


capacities and building-up the 
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physical infrastructure in the eco- 
nomy of the eastern wing. In the 
absence of better prodcution faci- 
lities, private investment could 
not be provided any impetus in 
this part of the country. During 
1949-50 to 1969-70, the per capita 
income in Pakistan’s eastern wing 


increased merely at an annual rate’ 


of 0.7 per cent while the rise in per 
capita income in West Pakistan 
over the same period was nearly 
2 per cent. 

The foreign trade mechanism 
of Pakistan worked in a way 
which constantly widened the dis- 
parities in the two parts. The 
bulk of the foreign exchange sur- 
plus was earned by the eastern 
wing but used for the develop- 
ment of western wing, except for 
encouraging the production of 
jute goods which could further 
earn foreign exchange and used 
for accelerating the rate of growth 
of West Pakistan. This was faci- 
litated by the artificial restrictions 
imposed through the import li- 
censing method and foreign ex- 
change allocation. 

The exports of Pakistan’s 

eastern wing exceeded the exports 
of West Pakistan but its imports 
were always much lower than the 
that of West Pakistan. The ex- 
porters of the eastern wing were 
required to deposit the foreign 
exchange with the Central Bank 
and they were paid after its con- 
version into rupees. The licences 
were issued to theimporters of 
West Pakistan for importing 
capital goods and raw materials 
required for the industrial deve- 
lopment of this part of the coun- 
try. 
Over the period of 1950-51 to 
1967-70, the exports from the eas- 
tern wing was of the order of 
Rs 23,303 million and the exports 
of West Pakistan amounted to 
Rs 19,476 million. In the case of 
imports, the former received 
goods worth Rs 19,261 million, 
whereas the imports of West 
Pakistan was substantially higher 
at Rs 41,918 million. 

The eastern wing was discrimi- 
nated against especially in the 
imports of capital goods. During 
1951-52 to 1964-65, its imports of 
capital goods was of the order of 
Rs 5,426.5 million, while it 
amounted to Rs 13,086.6 million 
in the case of West Pakistan. 


Inter-regional trade was also 
used for exploiting the economy 
of the eastern wing. During 
1950-51 to 1969-70, West Pakis- 
tan exported goods worth 
Rs 17,086 million to the castern 
wing, but its imports from there 
was of the order of Rs 13,180 
million. This exploitation was 
further accentuated by selling 
manufactured goods of West 
Pakistan at higher prices, and 
purchasing the raw materials and 
other goods from there at lower 
prices. 

The trade structure which 
Bangladesh has inherited is of a 
colonial type. Its exports consist- 
ed mostly of primary goods and 
raw materials, and its imports, 
manufactured goods. ' So far as 
inter-regional trade is concerned, 
it exported primary products such 
as betelnuts, spices, tea, jute 
goods and raw matrials like wood 
and timber. West Pakistan also 


-imported goods like paper and 


paperboard, matches and leather 
to meet the requirements of its 
people. 

The imports of Bangladesh 
faom West Pakistan included 
goods like machinery, manufac- 
tured metals, manufactured tobac- 
co, drugs, medicine, rape and 
mustard oil, vegetable oils, and 
cement, apart from primary- 
goods like raw cotton, foodgrains 
oilseeds, etc. The supply of manu- 
factured goods from West Pakis- 
tan restricted the establishment 
and the growth of domestic indus- 
tries in Bangladesh. The main 
items exported to other countries 
were raw jute, jute goods and 
tea. 

After the liberation of Bangla- 
desh, it has decided to frame a 
commercial policy consistent with 
its growth requirements on the 
lines of comparative advantages. 
Presently, India is expected to 
occupy a prominent position in 
the foreign trade of Bangladesh, 
but the trade between these two 
countries should grow on the 
basis of mutual benefit so that 
the growth of trade relations 
would be consistent. 

The process of industrialization 
in Bangladesh is also to be kept 
in mind while entering into trade 
agreements with this country. In- 
dustrial development is likely to 
bring about marked changes in 
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its trade structure, assigning more 
weight to the imports of capital 
goods, industrial raw materials and 
other essential commodities like 
fuel, coal and fertilizers. 

Trade between India and Bang- 
ladesh is expected to grow due to 
the complementarity in the pro- 
duction of many items existed in 
these two countries, cheaper 
transportation, and the stoppage 
of trade of Bangladesh with West 
Pakistan. Earlier, this former 
eastern Wing of Pakistan enjoyed 
surplus in ifs trade with India. 
In 1964-65, its exports to India 
amounted to Rs 200 million, that 
is, about 15 per cent of its total 
exports, and its imports from 
India was of the order of Rs 125 
million or roughly 7 per cent of 
its total imports. 

Before the trade embargo, that 
is 1965-66, it used to earn on an 
average Rs 250 million worth of 
foreign exchange from India. The 
trade embargo affected both its 
exports and imports. Exports 
almost stagnated, and the cost of 
transport of items such as fish to 
Ceylon and raw jute to USA and 
Europe also increased and made 
them costly in the world market. 

It had to import from West 
Pakistan and other sources the 
goods in which India enjoyed rela- 
tive advantages and that increased, 
the value of imports. Therefore, 
its quantum of imports after 1965 
declined, but the unit value of 
imports showed an upward trend. 
West Pakistan took much advan- 
tage of this change and trade 
embargo became a boon for its 
foreign trade. 

India’s imports from Bangla- 
desh is expected to rise in the 
case of raw jute and some other 
goods which were earlier export- 
ed to West Pakistan. In early 
sixties, India imported raw jute 
of Rs 5 crores. More raw jute will 
now be available for India as the 
quantity worth Rs 15 crores ex- 
ported to West Pakistan and 
some other countries which did 
not have direct trade relations 
with Bangladesh for political 
reasons, will be stopped at least 
for the time being. Production 
of raw jute is responsive to its 
demand and if better prices are 
offered by India, jute production 
in Bangladesh can be increased. 

Imports of raw jute from 
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Bangladesh and the encourage- 
ment to its production has to be 
linked with its long-term objective 
of augmenting the exports of jute 
manufactures. This is necessary 
for meeting the requirements of 
payments for the increasing 
quantity of imports. 

Close competition in jute 
manufactures can be avoided by 
entering into some sorts of a “jute 
Community” which will provide 
guidelines for the sale of jute 


` goods. Cooperation is also need- 


ed in the sale of tea. This is also 
necessary as the demand in advanc- 
ed countries income inelastic and 
they have begun developing subs- 
titutes. 

India will purchase even greater 
quantity of such goods as betel- 
nuts, spices, wood and timber, pa- 
per and Mage and news- 
prints, and thus provide incentives 
for the production of these in 
Bangladesh. It will not demand 
tea, jute goods, matches and leather 
as we do not have shortages of 
these products. Bangladesh will 
supply to India about 25,000 ton- 
nes of printing paper and about 
50,000 tonnes of newsprints. 
Both these items are most needed 
in India. 

On the side of exports, India 
is in a position to supply even at 
cheaper prices several items which 
Bangladesh used to import from 
WestPakistan. India’s exports will 
consist of goods like machinery, 
drugs, medicines, manufactured 
metals, rubber goods, and tobacco. 
Oilseeds andraw cotton cannot 
be supplied by us as these are in 
short supply in our country. 

Bangladesh will purchase coal 
and petroleum from India which 
will also be cheaper as India’s 
coal fields and some of the oil- 
refineries are in the eastern part of 
India. In 1960-62, it imported 
coal from India worth Rs 1.2 
million. The demand is ex- 
pected to increase and can be 
easily met by India. The cement 
industry of Bangladesh will be 
provided equipment as well as 
limestone from India. Bangladesh 
will also purchase kendu leaves 
from India. 

Famine-stricken and war-torn 
economy of Bangladesh is in need 
of foodgrains. India is able to 
meet some part of this from its 
buffer stock placed at 7.5 million 


tonnés in 1970-71. Itimported 
tobacco and tobacco manufactu- 
res of the order of Rs 14 crores 
in 1967-68 and Rs 12 crores in 
1968-69 from West Pakistan. 
This will also be supplied by 
India. Drugs and medicines im- 
ported from West Pakistan 
amounting to Rs 6.6 crores in 
1967-68 and Rs 5.4 crores in 
1968-69. This too, will be rte- 
quired by Bangladesh. 

West Pakistan exported over 


"Rs 40 crores worth of manufac- 


tured goods to its eastern part 
in 1968-69. The demand for such 
goods will now be high as 
Bangladesh is engaged in rehabi- 
litating and reconstructing its eco- 
nomy after the war. The demand 
for manufactured goods from 
India is likely to be immense. 

All these possibilities give an 
impression that there is ample 
scope for expansion of trade bet- 
weén India and Bangladesh. The 
two-way trade flows can be further 
promoted if India supplies goods 
to Bangladesh on deferred pay- 
ment basis. India is not expected 
to supply goods for which Bangla- 
desh possesses the necessary po- 
tential and when provided with 
some equipment and raw material 
they can be easily be produced. 
This will also open up more emp- 
loyment opportunities to the 
people of Bangladesh. 
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THIRD ASIAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR November 3—December 17, 1972 


This Fair has particular significance for us in the developing 
countries. According to the traditional pattern of trade, the 
poorer countries export raw material and primary products to in- 
dustrialised countries in exchange for modern goods for the con- 
sumption of smal], affluent and elite groups. The people of the 
poorer countries as a whole do not participate in or benefit from 
this trade in any substantial way, This pattern is now changing, 
but far too slowly. Despite great odds, developing countries are 
making determined efforts to diversify and modernise their econo- 
mies. The very process of our development calls for and 
depends upon our increasing participation in world trade. Indeed, 
neither growth, public welfare, nor self-reliance is possible with- 
out an Increase in our countries’ capacity to export. Unfortun- 
ately, prevailing conditions in international life and trade do not 
favour the growth of trade for developing countries. While the 
volume and value of world trade have considerably expanded in the 
last two decades, the share of the developing countries has steadily 
diminished. Urgent efforts are necessary to arrest this trend, 
otherwise the share which is already as low as 17 per cent might 
further decline, even though two-thirds of mankind Jive in these 
developing countries. The richer countries have to change their 
present attitudes and policies and make possible the increasing 
participation of the developing countries in world trade. But we, 
in the developing countries cannot afford to be helpless onlookers, 
for much devolves on our own endeavours. There is scope for 
expansion of trade, economic cooperation and regional integra- 
tion between our countries. Some progcess has been achieved, 
but we Still have a long way to go and greater efforts are 
necessary. 


—Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, inaugurating 
the Third Asian International Trade Fair 
in New Delhi on November 3, 1972. 
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Significance of 


Third Asian International Trade Fair 


L. N. MISHRA j 


Minister of Foreign Trade 
Government of India 


Tse Third Asian International Trade Fair repre- 
sents the aspirations and urges of a new, emerg- 
ing and resurgent Asia—breaking through the shack- 
les of old imperialist bondage and determined to 
rebuild their life free from mass poverty and igno- 
rance. . 
In the whole of Asia today there is a restlessness 
to build a new edifice on the ravages of time, to con- 
struct roads and highways, to set up industries, to 
modernise agriculture, and to drive poverty out of 
the borders of this continent. It is no easy task, 
We have to strive long and hard to compress into 
decades the progress that otherwise can be made in 
centuries. The Asian Trade Fair may provide some 
stray glimpses of this striving, this ceaseless effort 
to rebuild Asia. 

Asia 72 has been very correctly described as the 
show-window of the earnestness of the Asian 
peoples to march forward, undeterred by the fear 
that the goal is far away and that we have miles to 
go before we banish poverty. 

This poverty is our common lot and, therefore, pos- 
es a common challenge to all of us to unite and pull 
together. The developing countries not only of 
Asia but also of Africa and Latin America have to 

ut their heads together and work unitedly to carry 
forvard the struggle. Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, 
while inaugurating the Fair on November 3, has 
reminded us: 

“Although the old empires have receded, Asia 
remains an arena for the contest of world powers. 
Most of the conflicts since the Second World War 
have erupted on our continent. Many have been 
the outcome of the interference of outsiders and not 
one has helped the people of Asia in any way. Many 
concepts are sought to be tested with Asian blood. 

“And so, the world’s largest continent, the home 
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of more than half of mankind, the cradle of the 
world’s most ancient culture, the fount of all the 
great religions, has not been able to shake itself free 
from exploitation. Must it continue?” 

That is a question which every Asian has to 
answer and, I am convinced, is being answered today. 
There is already an increased sense of Asian identity. 
It has grown apace during the last quarter century 
which marks a new phase in the history of our 
region. The newly independent countries of Asia, 
functioning through the Economic Commission for 
Asia and Far East of the united Nations and similar 
organisations, have not only endeavoured to come 
closer but also lay claim to their rightful share in 
world economy, international trade and transfer of 
technolo They have made it known that the 
economy for the world devised by the Western world 
does not suit the developing countries. 

During these twenty-five years, we of the develop- 
ing countries have constantly tried to persuade the 
developed countries of the world, at important UN 
forums like the UNCTAD and also bilaterally, to 
take greater interest in the developing world and to 
help it grow faster—in their interest as well. We 
sought their assistance and cooperation not on hu- 
manitarian grounds but because we were convinced 
that there could not be permanent peace in the world 
with more than half of humanity living in poverty 
and ignorance. 

However, the total picture remains dismal, despite 
some attempts to break the vicious aid-giving and 
aid-receiving cycle where a contrived mechanism 
reduces the developing countries to the situation of 
a permanent beggar. We are now in the Second 
Development Decade declared by the United Nations. 
But the implementation of the development strategy 
in the first two years of the Second Development 
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Today, every elghth Indian Is 

a student. Most of these 
students are the first in their 
families to get a school education 
which means we have begun a 
revolution in education that can 
make social justice a reality 

for all. 

Education turns students into 


scholars and manpower into # 
national asset. 
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Decade has been woefully poor. Several excuses are 
offered, and the one that seems to be current today 
is that the developed world is facing serious inter- 
national monetary crisis. Yet, billions of dollars 
are being spent today to manufacture weapons of 
mass destruction and carry on a predatory war even 
today on the Asian soil. 

Now, as never before, is the need for the developing 
Asian countries to turn round and tax stock of what 
they have and to see how best they can make the 
maximum use of their own resources. The Asian 
countries have undertaken a mutually beneficial trade 
expansion programme. The formation of an Asian 
clearing union, as decided at the Kabul session of 
the ECAFE in December 1970, will be an important 
milestone on the road towards self-reliance. 

An ECAFE survey has shown that the share of the 
developing countries of Asia in world exports has 
actually dropped to 8.8 percent in 1970 from 9.2 
per cent in 1969 and 10.5 per cent a decade ago. 
This trend has to be reversed. The problems of this 
region will have to be solved primarily by efforts 
made in the region itself, through regional and sub- 
regional measures. 

That is where the significance of the Third 
Asian International Trade Fair lies. Here each Asian 
nation can see what it can do for itself and what it 
can do to contribute to the cooperation among the 
Asian nations. The Fair gives the Asian nations an 


opportunity to identify the complementarities in 
their economic situations and the similarity in their 
way of life. 

And together, unitedly, the Asian nations can 
march forward not only to advance to their respec- 
tive goals of economic emancipation after attaining 
political independence, but also to force the Western 
developed countries to take note of their determina- 
tion and endeavour for self-reliance. Those who 
have so far ostracised the developing world from the 
main currents of world economic development 
through the manipulation of quota and tariff restric- 
tions, cannot exist in isolation for long. They can- 
not afford to discard their economic relations with 
half of mankind and still continue to enrich them- 
selves, The determined advance towards economic 
self-reliance in the Asian region will force them to 
recognise the realtiy. 

To quote our Prime Minister, Smt Indira Gandhi 
again: “We have no quarrel with other conti- 
nents.... We do not grudge the affluence of the 
advanced regions of the world.” But we must do 
everything so that we can redeem the pledge we had 
taken on the morrow of our political independence 
—the welfare of our peoples who have so long been 
harried and impoverished and who so desperately 
need peace and the wherewithal to live in decency 
and honour, as the Prime Minister of India told the 
august gathering at the inauguration of the Fair. 
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ASJAN TRADE FAIR 





German Democratic 


Republic 


a reliable business and 


trade partner 


Visit G.D.R. Pavilion 


at the ASIA-72 Trade Fair 






TRANSPORTMASCHINEN 
EXPORT IMPORT 
Nationally owned forelgn 
trade enterprise of the 
German Democratle Republic 
GDR — 108 Berlin 
Johannes-Dieckmann-Str, 11/ 
13 









Exports : 

Tractors, Harvesting combines E 512, complete 
machine systems for serial and forge produc- 
tion and processing, machinery for soll cultiva- 
tion, potato and beet harvesting combines, 
plant protection machinery, Mobile cranes, 
machines and equipment for milking and miik 
processing, plants for pig and cattle breeding, 
packaging machinery, bottling Iines, plants for 
processing of cocoa beans, large kitchen equip- 
ment for hotels, restaurants, bars and canteens, 
multipurpose trucks, passenger cars, motor 
cycles, light scooters, Mokicks, engine assisted 
bicycles, bicycles and components, equipment 
and accessories for vehicles, tyres and tubes. 
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POLYGRAPH — EXPORT 


Company for export of oly- 
piaphie machinery and plants 


GDR — 108 Berlin 
Friedrichstr. 61 


DEUTSCHE KAMERA—UND 
ORWO FILM EXPORT Ltd. 


GDR — 1055 Berlin 
Strokower Str. 120 


SCHIFFSCOMMERZ 


Nationally owned foreign trade 
enterprise of VVB Schiffbau 
GDR — 25 Rostock 

Doberaner Str. 110/ 111 


Exports : 
Ultraset-Junior, Planeta-Brillant 02 automatic 
folding and stapling machine 271, including 
re-stapling device 301, automatic Pocket folding 
machine 590, high-speed- cutters, ORIGINAL- 
PERFECTA SEYPA 332, pattern of Patna 
Schoolbook printing plant and other printing 
machinery and polygraphic equipment. 





Exports : 

Photography and Cinema Single-lens reflex 
camera lenses and accessories, micro and large- 
photo-cameras, labor equipment, still projectors 
and accessories, micro-film-devices, office prin- 
ting apparatus, 

ORWO Information recording Material. 


Colour and black/white-films, for cine, TV and 
amateurs, films for sclence and technology, X-ray- 
films, magnetic films and — tapes and computer 
tapes. 


Exports :: 

Cargo ships, fishing vessels, special ships, 
passenger ships, vessels for inland navigation, 
marine propulsion plants, freezing and refrigera- 
ting plants, marine equipment of all kinds, 
planning and research licenses. 
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GDR: EFFICIENT TRADE PARTNER 


HE GDR’s foreign trade turnover has risen by 15 

thousand million marks over the past five years. 
It reached 39.6 thousand million marks in 1970. The 
German Democratic Republic is among the world’s 
chief exporters of machinery and complete indus- 
trial plant. 

Other export goods that are in great demand. 
include electro-technical and electronic equipment, 
chemical products, fishing vessels, mechanical 
and optical instruments, furniture and textiles. 
Among the commodities imported we find raw mate- 
rials and semi-finished products, technical equip- 
ment, food, and related goods and consumer goods. 

Trade with the Socialist countries accounts for 75 
per cent of the GDR’s exports and imports, the 
USSR being its number one trade partner. The 
five-year plan provides for an increase in exports to 
the Socialist community by 60 or 70 per cent. Under 
the present trade agieement with the Soviet Union 
the mutual supplies will be the equivalent of more 
than 100 thousand million marks. At the same 
time there is a continuous extension of commercial 
as well as scientific and technical links with the 
developing countries. In this way the GDR is 
encouraging the industrialisation process going on 
in these states, laying special emphasis on long-range 
purchases of economically important products based 
on the principle of mutual benefit. It is also planned 
to extend the trade links with the capitalist indus- 
trial nations on the basis of equal rights. The con- 
clusion of a number of long-term agreements with 
these countries testifies to the attention that they are 
paying to the GDR’s economic possibilities. Un- 
questionably, cooperation would be promoted by 
the normalization of official relations. Twice a year 
the Leipzig Trade Fair attracts businessmen and in- 
dustrialists from all continents who come there to 
effect transactions and to familiarize themselves with 
recent technological developments. The transfor- 
mation and modernization of the Fair now in pro- 
gress will be completed in 1972. 


AGRICULTURE 
The GDR’s agriculture, highly mechanızed and 


intensive, has a total farming area of 6.3 million 
hectares. After 1945 the large estates of the Junkers 
and other big landowners were distributed among the 
peasants and farm labourers who later pooled their 
land in cooperative farms throughout the country. 
The successful development of the Socialist cooper- 
ative movement made it possible to adopt industrial 
type methods in a systematic manner. One of the 
main preconditions for this was the ever closer co- 
operation of the farms in what were larger coopera- 
tion communities and their closer cooperation with 
the food industry and the marketing agencies. The 
present five year plan provides for a considerable 
rise in yields by 1975, both in farming and stock- 
raising. This calls for greater intensification of agri- 
cultural production by the wider use of chemicals, 
the employment of modern machinery and soil 
improvement. 


EDUCATION 


An outstanding feature of the GDR’s educational 
system is the fact that it follows a continuous pattern 
from kindergarten to university. At the same time 
there is a broad network of facilities for continued 
education and professional qualification in the towns 
and in the countryside. Attendance at a ten-class 
polytechnical school is compulsory for all children. 
Those continuing their studies at a secondary school 
will pass their ‘Abitur’ (leaving examination after 12 
years), no school-fees being paid at any of these insti- 
tutions. The total number of students at the 54 
Universities and colleges as well as at the 188 techni- 
cal schools is over 300,000, of whom 130,000 are girls 
and women. Owing to the implementation of several 
far-reaching reforms of higher education, all students 
are oriented towards the requirements of the coming 
decades. As is conformed by UN statistics, the GDR 
ranks among those countries allocating the greatest 
sums for education and the sciences per head of the 
population. This is borne out anew by the fact that 
4,761 million marks representing about 7 per cent of 
the national budget were earmarked for education 
in 1970. 
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Orange-topped geodesic domes and towering 

steel pylons beckon visltors to the Indian Stee! i 
Pavilion. Through a mirrored tunnel echoing the pulses of 

the steel world, See the'role of steel in life | 

One section pays tribute to the pioneers of steel 

in India. Another traces the birth and growth of 

steel In the Government sector and its impact on 


the socio-economic life of the country. Take a 
look into the future of steel in India with its 
promise of self-reliant growth. 


. Visit the | 
INDIAN STEEL PAVILION ` 


Next to Gate No. 2, 


asia 


_ New Delhi 
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Hindustan Steel Ltd., Bokaro Steel Ltd., Mysore Iron & Steel Ltd. 
. Indian Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., Central Engineering and Design Bureau, 
` Hindustan Steelworks Construction Ltd. and Englneering Projects i 
(India) Ltd. Reis i 
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Saga of Indian Steel 


JAWAHARLAL Neueu had told the 


people of India that this- 


country that without industriali- 
sation, there was no way left to 
go forward. The strategy for 
growth “is to industrialise, and 
that means the basic industries 
being given the first place”. 

The key to the implementation 
of this strategy is the rapid 
increase in the production of 
steel. Without steel there can be 
no basic industry. 

In spite of expanding demand 
the capacity of the iron and steel 
industry in India was modest up 
to 1947. At that time there were 
two companies, both in the 
private sector, which were produc- 
ing steel—the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company with a capacity of one 
million tonnes and the Indian 
Tron and Steel Company which 
after expansion achieved a capa- 
city of 400000 tonnes. 

In the Industrial Policy Re- 
solution of 1956, iron and steel 
was placed in Schedule A which 
meant that new steel units would 
be set up only in the public 
sector while the existing private 
units would not be barred from 
expanding their capacities. 

In 1954, with the signing of 
an agreement with the Krupp- 
Demag combine of West 
Germany to set up an integrated 
steel plant at Rourkela, the first 
step in the direction of public 
sector steel plants was taken, 

The second steel plant was 
set up at Bhilai in 1955 with 
Soviet financial and technical aid. 
An agreement was signed with a 
British consortium in 1956 for 
putting up a third steel plant at 
Durgapur. Bokaro, the fourth 
steel plant in the public sector, 
is being erected also with the 
Soviet aid. 
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Till 1956, the development 
effort in the steel industry was 
not substantial but after 1956 it 
began to develop fast. In 1969, 


. the total production of steel ingot 


was 5.04 million tonnes, of which 
the share of the public sector 
was 2.25 million tonnes (44.6 
per cent). 

Imports of finished stecl have 
shown adeclining trend but in 
view of the rapidly growing 
demand asa result of the pro- 
grammes of industrialisation, it 
has not been possible to achieve 
self-sufficiency. 

The demand for finished steel 
and pigiron by 1973-74 is esti- 
mated at 7.12 million tonnes and 
1.95 million tonnes respectively. 
To meet this demand, steel 
capacity will be increased from 9 
million tonnes in 1968-69 to 
about 13 million tonnes by 1973- 
74. Production of pig iron will 
reach the target of 3.8 million 
tonnes the same year. 

By the end of the Fourth Plan 
(1973-74), exports of finished 
steel will be around 1.5 million 
tonnes and that of pig iron about 
1.5 million. To meet this demand, 
it is envisaged to increase the 
capacity of the Bhilai plant from 
2.5 million tonnes to 3.2 million. 
The first stage of 1.7 million 
tonnes of ingot at Bokaro would 
also be completed by that time. 

A sum of Rs 1053 crores has 
been allotted inthe Fourth Plan 
for increasing steel capacity. 

Another area of demand which 
is of vital importance from the 
point of view of development is 
special alloy and tool steels. 
Demand for alloy and special 
steel is estimated at about 194,000 
tonnes by 1973-74. For this 
purpose it is proposed to increase 
the output of the Alloy Steel 
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Plant at Durgapur and that of 
Mysore Iron and Steel Company. 

The steel Pavilion at Asia 72 
occupies a 2165-square metre 
plot. Represented in the pavilion 
are Hindustan Steel Ltd, Bokaro 
Stee] Ltd, Mysore Iron and Stee] 
Ltd, and allied engineering con- 
sultancy and construction services 
such as the Central Engineering 
and Design Bureau, Hindustan 
Steel works Construction Lid, and 
a Projects (India) 

td. 


The pavilion consists of two 
geodesic domes in which the 
displays are housed. These domes 
are designed as  space-frame 
structures, with tubular sections 
resting on four pinpoint founda- 
tion supports at an elevated level 
Except for the four pinpoint 
supports there are no other 
internal supports in these domes 
The crown of the first dome rises 
40 ft and that of the second 54 ft 
above the road level. 

_ An architecturally novel and 
visually exciting sub-way ushers 
the visitor into the pavilion and 
leads him to the first of the two 
domes. It also reflects the 
pioneering efforis of those 
men of vision who introduced 
the modern steel industry to 
India in the early part of this 
century. 

The second dome, which is 
two-tiered, tells the story of the 
birth and growth of the Indian 
steel industry in the public sector 
and its impact on the socio-econo- 
mic life of the nation and the 
future of the industry 

On his way out, the visitor 
passes by a giant mural—essen- 
tially a work of art—symbolically 
depicting the country’s heritage 
in steel-making and the promise 
of the future. 
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VISIT KERALA PAVILION 


asia 72 


FOR A GLIMPSE OF 


` THE NEW KERALA IN THE MAKING 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS AND PROGRESS 


. FACTS AND FIGURES IN VIVID DISPLAY 


KERALA 


a cultural presentation in models, photographs and diorama 
TOURIST CENTRES AND FACILITIES 

FOR A REAL STUDY TOUR, on Holiday 

COME TO KERALA to see 


@ the results of the silent revolution that 
gives land to the tiller and tenant 


@ the construction of ONE LAKH HOMES for the 
landless poor 


@ the new industrial land commercial units 
coming up and 


@ the wild life sanctuaries, hill stations, 
lakes, lagoons and golden beaches. 


Issued by the Department of Public Relations, Kerala. 
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Bulgaria’s Economic Ties with 
Developing Countries 


TODOR: VULCHEV 


Senior Research Worker, Asia-Africa Study Centre 


of the Bulgaria Academy of Sciences, Sofia. 


Te People’s Repbulic of Bulgaria 
today maintains quite an ìn- 
tense and multilateral relations 
with the developing countries. Its 
trade with them is growing an- 
nually and has now acquired con- 
siderable dimensions (1971 trade 
touched about 310 million leva; 
for a yardstick of a country like 
ours this is not little). 
Bulgarian construction organi- 
zations have built in the dovelop- 
ing countries irrigation systems, 
railway lines, roads and bridges, 
airfields, housing projects, public 
buildings, sports stadiums, etc. 
Bulgarian specialists do prospect- 
ing work, work out architectural 
plans, work as physicians and agro- 
nomists in these countries. Thou- 
sands of young people from the 
doveloping countries have gradu- 
ated from the Bulgarian universi- 
ties. Bulgaria has established 
close scientific-technical coopera- 
tion with many developing count- 
ries. In accordance with its 
capability Bulgaria is also mak- 
ing credits available to them. 
Bulgaria’s economic relations 
with the developing countries could 
develop rapidly because of the 
profound changes that took place 
after World War II. As regards 
Bulgaria, the most significant 
change is the Socialist Revolution, 
and to the developing countries 
—the winning of political inde- 
pendence, the setting up of inde- 
pendent states. 
The Socialist Revolution in 
Bulgaria created the prerequisites 
for a rapid growth of the produc- 
tive potential. Thanks to the 
successes scored in industrializa- 
tion, today Bulgaria is in a posi- 
tion to supply to the developing 
countries industrial goods in con- 
siderable quantities and of a high 
technical standard. On the other 
hand, Bulgaria’s economic growth 
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also requires increasing import 
of raw materials, of some food- 
stuffs and industrial commodities, 
This makes it imperative that the 
circle of the country-suppliers 
should be expanded. 

_ And last but not the least in 
importance, are the sound and 
just principles to which Bulgaria 
adheres in iis relations with the 
developing countries. These are 
the principles of a strict recogni- 
tion of the sovereignty and in- 
dependence, non-interference in 
internal affairs, mutual advantage 
and rendering of support to the 
developing countries in their effort 
to attain economic growth. 

Even under the conditions of 
capitalism, Bulgaria traded with 
some African, Asian and Latin 
American countries. The volume 
of trade, however, was insignifi- 
cant—about two million leva an- 
nually (at the present rate of 
exchange). Inasmuch as rubber, 
jute, tin and other items were 


imported for industry, the delive- 
ries were not effected directly but 
via Western Europe. 

The dynamic growth of Bul- 
garia’s trade with the developing 
countries started approximately 
about 1955. Today Bulgaria 
maintains trade relations with 
over 70 countries of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. 

In recent years Bulgaria gave 
credit to a number of developing 
countries (the Arab Republic of 
Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Algeria, Tuni- 
sia, Iran, India, Guinea Ghana, 
Mali and others), totalling over 
150 million dollars. In the majo- 
rity of cases this credit is either 
for deliveries of complete plants, 
or represents general credit for 
goods. 

A significant place in Bul- 
garia’s export is taken up by 
machines and equipment for the 
developing countries. They alrea- 
dy represent 1/4 ofthe over-all ex- 
port. This speaks, on the one side, 


FOREIGN TRADE OF THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 
BULGARIA WITH THE DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 
FOR THE PERIOD OF 1955-1969 


Overall foreign trade 














Trade with the developing 








Year countries 
Mill leva indicator Mill leva indicator relative 
share 
1955 568.9 100 9.6 100 1.7 
1960 1408.7 248 40.9 424 2.9 
1965 2753.6 484 113.3 1176 4.1 
1969 4146.1 729 238.3 2482 5.7 
1970 4386.8 771 252.9 2634 5.8 
1971 5033.2 885 312.7 3257 6.2 
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-IDEAL GIFT FOR CHILDREN ~ 
Children’s History of India by Sheila, Dhar 


A brief introduction to Indian History for the young reader. The narrative has been kept as 


graphic as possible, simple language has been used, names have been kept at the minimum and no 
dates have been used. 


Illustrated Rs 4 (with exercises) Rs 3.75 (without exercises) 
When the World was Young by Verrier Elwin 
Folk tales from India’s hills and forests. Rs 2.50 


Children of India—A Pictorial Presentation 
Brought together in this volume are glimpses of the fascinating environment in which Indian 
Children live and grow; the family life and festivals in which they participate; the books they 


read and the games they play; and what the Indian Society is doing to ensure for them ample 
scope for happiness and growth. et ‘ Rs 4.10 


India: In Pictures For Children s 
A presentation of India through illustrations which should inspire about the progress of various 
“aspects of life in India. Illustrated. : Rs 2.00 
Vivekananda: An Album 
Contains excerpts from his writings and speeches and 29 photographs which provide glimpses 
of the Swami at various stages of his life. Rs 3.50 
Children’s Vivekananda 
The book narrates the manifold aspects of Vivekananda’s life for children in simple language. 


Rs 1.50 
The Indian Elephant by M. Krishnan 
Profusely illustrated. An interesting account of the life and habits of the Elephant. Rs 2.75 
Mahatma Gandhi as a Student by J. M. Upadhyaya 
It throws new light on the student days of Gandhiji. Rs 1.75 


The Story of Jallianwala Bagh 


The book carries in simple words the main story of Jallianwala Bagh tragedy for young readers. 
Illustrated. Rs 1.00 


The Last Tiger by Ruskin Bond 
Another of Ruskin Bond’s well-told -tales for young readers, This isastory about a tiger in the 
Terai area of North Uttar Pradesh. The tiger survives the depredations of nature, and particularly 
man, lending hope that Wild Life in India will not be exterminated. 
Illustrated in colour. s Rs 3.00 
Spiritual Stories of India by Chaman Lal Re iaee 
An anthology of 26 stories selected from Indian Epics. Highly enteitaining. Possesses an 
irresistible charm of style and content. .Rs 3.50 
The Gandhi Story (2nd Edition) by S. D. Swant and S. D. ‘Badalkar a 
The story of Mahatma Gandhi from early childhood to the last journey told in multi-colour 
pictures. Printed by offset; The book carries a message from the late Prime Minister, 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Rs 2.50 
The Story of Jawaharlal Nehru by S. D. Swant and S. D. Badalkar l 
The story of Jawaharlal Nehru’s life told in multi-colour pictures, for children. 
Printed by offeset. -~ > Rs 3.50 


Post free supply. Books worth Rs3 or more can also be supplied by V.P.P. ‘on demand. A 


discount of 10% ıs admissible to Educational Institutions and Public Libraries. Ask for free 
copy of descriptive catalogue of publications in English, Hindi and Regional languages. 


DIRETOR 
PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 
NEW DELHI (1) Patiala House, (ii) Yojana Bhavan (for Cash Sales only) 
BOMBAY Botawala Chambers, Sir P. M. Road, Fort, 
MADRAS Shastri Bhavan, 35, Haddows Road, 
CALCUTTA 8, Esplanade East (Ground Floor) 
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for the growing export capability 
of our machine-building industry 
and, on the other, of the aspira- 
tions of the developing countries 
to import more goods of invest- 
ment designation. 

During 1962-68, Bulgaria deli- 
vered a total of about 30 complete 
plants to 14 Afro-Asian countries. 
The value of the delivered orders 
grew from 12 million leva in 
1966 to about 40 million leva in 
1969. At the moment, in the pro- 
cess of production or under con- 
tract are orders for that much 
more money. 

Construction Work: As of the 
middle of fifties. Bulgarian buil- 
ders and drafting organizations 
have been developing feverish 
activity in a number of Arab states 
of the Near East and North 
Africa and, on a smaller 
scale, also in some other deve- 
loping countries. Until now con- 
struction work for about 200 
million leva has been completed. 
Thus, in volume and significance, 
construction work occupies a 
second place (after foreign trade) 
in the system of economic rela- 
tions between Bulgaria and the 
developing states. 

Contacts along the line of 
scientific-technical cooperation 
have been established by us with 
over 40 developing countries, and 
with over 20 percent of these we 
have signed Jong-term bilateral 
inter-governmental agreements. 

Along the line of bilateral 
scientific-technical cooperation 
alone, Bulgaria has at the moment 
over 2,000 of our own specialists 
{in addition to the specialists sent 
for construction work, export of 
complete plants, etc).. Another 
pattern is training of youth from 
the developing countries in our 
universities. At the moment soms 
1800 foreign students from the 
developing countries are pursuing 
their education in Bulgaria. Con- 
sidering the size of our country 
their number is not small. 

The short history of economic 
relations of Bulgaria with the 
developing countries is character- 
isticin many ways. It indicates 
how rapidly stable contacts 
among peoples, who did not 
know one another, could be creat- 
ed in our days. The world has 
changed. Peoples have grasp3d 
the idea of cooperation. 
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JAWAHARLAL NEHRU said : 
“i consider it very important that the 

artistic and aesthetic side of a 

nation’s growth should be given prominence." 








He also added : “Do not connect artistic 
values with money.” 
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Many of the low-budget, off-beat, artistic 

films by our creative directors have won high 
critical acclaim and have been appreciated 

by press and public. The bottleneck has 

been lack of adequate exhibition facilities. = - 
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The Film Finance Corporation, 
a Public Sector Undertaking set up by ; 

> the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, ~ 
Government of India, has decided to open 
theatres for such films in the four 

metropolitan cities of Delhi, Bombay, 

Madras and Calcutta. 
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The new venture will be launched 

with the opening of the first of the chain 

of theatres at the All India Radio's auditorium 
in Bombay on November 14. The first film 
to be screened will be Mrinal Sen's 

“Ek Adhuri Kahani" based on Mohan 
Rakesh’s play. 
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At Delhi, arrangements for 
leasing a theatre are being finalised. 
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SULEKHA MEANS QUALITY e GUALITY MEANS SULEKHA’ 


Sulekha <a 
SERIAL ee, EXECUTIVE 


BLUE BLACK ro g PERMANENT : BLUE-BLACK 

ROYAL BLUE CIA i NAVY BLUE @ SUPER BLACK 
p BLACK @ BROWN ey E: WASHABLEt ROYAL BLUE 

WASHABLE: RI EMERALD 

ROYAL BLUE ogee GREEN @ SCARLET REO 

RED @ GREEN cal 





CE GENERAL 
PERMANENT : BLUE BLACK 


WASHABLE : ROYAL BLUE 
RED @ BLACK. 
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HARE RAMA HARE KRISHNA 


the chant is everywhere.... 


Whether you are a follower of the 
HARE RAMA HARE KRISHNA Movement 
or not you should be a follower of 


RAMA KRISHNA & SONS 
the shop that caters to all types of readers 


STEP IN AT 
RAMA KRISHNA & SONS 
16/B, Connaught Place, G. T. Road, 
New Delhi-1 Jullundur City 
40948 : Phone 3054 
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Visit the section displaying 
Soviet books, periodicals, gramophone records, 


philatelic stamps, slides and projectors 


(exhibitor V/O ‘‘Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga”) 


SOVIET PAVILION 
at asia 72 


International Trade Fair in New Delhi 


(From November 3 to December 17, 1972) 


ON DISPLAY 
About one thousands new books in English, Russian and Indian 
languages, Soviet magazines and newspapers, records, 
philatelic stamps, slides and projectors offered 


to importers. 


Books and periodicals are also for retail (souvenir) sale. 


ViO MEZHDUNARODNAYA KNIGA 
MOSCOW G-200, USSR 
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A BENGALI NOVEL 


Disintegration 
of 

Bengali 
Middle Class 


SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKAR 


pma Mitra’s concern in his fifth major novel, 

Pati Param Guru, is with the disintegration of 
the Bengali middle class. 

It is written in the same epic mould in which 
he had cast the earlier four novels on the Bengali 
middle class: Begum Mary Biswas, Saheb Bibi Golam, 
Kadi Diye Kinlam, and Ekak Dashak Shatak. It is 
as readable as the other writings of Mitra. Indeed 
the present writer could not leave the volume Pati 
Param Guru until he had come to the last page. 

The title of the novel calls for some comment. 
Literally, the phrase which is known to every edu- 
cated Bengali means, “the husband is the best 
guide” (for a wife). Perhaps many might take the 
title seriously with its literal meaning and may not 
feel like reading the book, considering it to bea 
rehash of the old formula of establishing the supre- 
macy of the husband. In giving'this title Mitra has 
poe eS E : 

PATI PARAM GURU (in Bengali), Bimal Mitra; Ananda 
Publishers Private Ltd, 45 Beniatola Jane, Calcutta-9; 1972; 
pp 840; Rs 30. 
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taken a risk calculatedly, a reader of the volume 
would conclude, 

As in the case of Saheb Bibi Golam and Kadi 
Diye Kinlam, he has chosen to use a popular phrase 
to convey a more profound message than the phrase 
has carried so far. In the sarcastic use to which 
Mitra has put the term Pati Param Guru, it has no 
concern with the relationship between the husband 
and the wife (which its traditional meaning conveys). 
The phrase now conveys the growing hold of the 
moneybag over the course of development in India. 
Pati in Bimal Mitra’s sense is the poonjipati (the 
owner of capital). 

Incidentally, it is of considerable sociological in-, 
terest that a highly successful writer like Bimal 
Mitra, whose standard of living is far removed from 
that of the average member’ of the lower middle 
class, Bengali, should continue to be concerned, as 
he definitely is in his latest novel, with the fate of 
the lower middle class Bengali. His concern is not 
antagonistic, disdainful, or condescending, but is 
highly sympathetic although analytical, and conveys 
a sense of the writer’s participation—at the intellec- 
tual level—in the travails and tribulations of that 
miserable existence. This is Mitra’s forte. In this 
he is the true successor to Sarat Chandra Chattrerji 
the great Bengali novelist, whose birth centenary 1s 
due in three years’ time. 

The hero of the novel, Surendranath Sanyal, em- 
bodies the hesitation and infirmities characteristic 
of the lower middle class youth in Bengal. His as- 
pirations and strivings are utterly limited—on the 
surface at any rate. He is easily dominated by the 
three girls with whom he comes into contact, and the 
other men and the woman, Mamani, Labanyamayee, 
with whose life story the novel opens. Sucha hero - 
could hardly sustain a story spreading over more 
than eight hundred pages unless he possessed some 
other inherent quality. 

What takes Surendranath the hero, apart from the 
other youngman of the Bengali lower middle class is 
his unspoken yearning for becoming worthwhile—not 
through possession of wealth or women or domina- 
tion over others—by his being there. No doubt such 
an ambition is extremely difficult to fulfil. The im- 
portant point is that as a writer, Mitra has neverthe- 
less, cast his hero in this particular mould and has 
successfully woven a story running to more than eight 
hundred pages. : 

Why does he do so? An examination of this 
question is utterly relevant for a true understanding 
of Mitra’s striving as a writer—indeed, his philoso- 
phy. For, Mitra is not a hack writer who writes for 
money or fame alone. The outstanding fact is that 
with all his extraordinary capacity to use the Ben- 
gali language to describe the physical passion of men 
and women, Mitra has consistently and deliberately 
sought to minimise the description of sexual acts 
which is becoming increasingly fashionable with 
most writers. He represents the assurance that in- 
dulging in obscenity is not necessarily the condition 
for popularity as a writer in Bengali and, so far as 
Mitra is one of the most translated authors, in the 
other Indian languages. Like other great writers, 
Mitra writes out of an urge to conveya message. 
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That message is that the end of human existence does 
not lie in possession of material wealth or power 
but that the destiny of man is to attain a 
higher existence based on a higher morality and a 
more sincere recognition of one’s own obligation—to 
others, but more to one’s own self. 

It may appear pretty idealistic which it is no 
doubt. But in its delineation in the hands of Mitra, 
it becomes the most potent revolutionary force. Thus, 
in the present novel, it is this element which brings 
about the downfall of the apparently impregnable 
Congress leader—Minister Punyasloka Roy—and 
his satellite Prajesh Sen. It is the awareness of this 
aspect of life that transforms the society girl Pamili 
into a rebel against sham and hypocrisy and politi- 
cal corruption. It is this awareness that turns a 
most ordinary refugee girl Tulu into a lovable martyr. 
It is this awareness, again, that marks out Surendra- 
nath as the hero of the novel in the real sense of the 
term. 


Social Commentator ; 

Mitra writes in a non-partisan manner, and with 
malice towards none. As he is describing the life in 
Calcutta in the middle of the fifties (eight years after 
Independence and the Partition of Bengal), the 
Congress Party, which was then in power in West 
Bengal and was the object of considerable public 
criticism at the time, naturally comes in for consider- 
able adverse comment. Mitra is not an anti-Cong- 
ress partisan but a social commentator. Therefore, 
his political criticism, while being entirely valid, 
passes the strict literary test. Since the Communist 
Party was gaining public sympathy in West Bengal 
in those days as a possible alternative to the Cong- 
ress, the Party and the communist movement find 
favourable mention. Yet, the internal weaknesses 
of the anti-Congress movement, which made non- 
sense of the defeat of the Congress in West Bengal in 
1967 and 1969, did not escape the discerning eyes of 
the writer. Following Mitra one could foresee the 
eventual defeat of the Congress Party in West Bengal 
as well as of the importance of the anti-Congress 
combine which had never bothered to formulate a 
positive programme. This is history writing at its 
best: 

Mitra’s awareness of the utter vulnerability of 
man makes him free from malice. He possesses the 
insight that the results of an action may not neces- 
sarily coinside with the intention and, therefore, 
one need not be absolutely condemned on the basis 
of his intention. 

In the novel, the hero’s maternal uncle, Bhupati 
Bhaduri, is found scheming to make his nephew 
Surendranath heir to the property of the ageing 
Labanyamayee in whose employment Bhupati works. 
Yet, ın all this scheming, Bhupati is not very much 
moved by consideration of his own-well-being. To 
him the fruition of his scheme to make his nephew 
the heir is an end in itself. He isnot bothered as 
to what would or should happen after that. As 
Bhupati is thwarted by his own nephew, among 
others, the tragic aspect of his life becomes appa- 
yent. Noone is surprised that his scheming fails, 
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if the manner of its wrecking cannot but surprise 
many, 


Man’s Vulnerability 


Similarly, in Mitra’s depiction of the-character 
of Punyasloka Roy, the Congress politician and 
Minister, one sees the utter vulnerability of man 
before the forces of life. At a moment of crisis 
Punyasloka Babu finds that the very factors which 
had once caused his eminence were bringing about 
his ruination, including the isolation from his own 
children. While the reader begins by wishing 
Punyasloka Babu’s defeat, when the defeat becomes 
a fact, itis far from clear whether there is reason 
for any particular happiness over the event. Such is 
the dialecties of life! 

Pati Param Guru vividly portrays the disintegra- 
tion of the Bengali middle class. Unlike in other 
countries, the expectation of the emergence of a 
Bengali capitalist class did not materialize in Ben- 
gal. The break-up of the feudal order thus created 
a vacuum in the Bengali social life, pushing the 
Bengalis down the precipice of social and economic 
decline, that was further accentuated by the Parti- 
tion of Bengal which gave rise to the phenomenon 
of millions of people becoming refugees. 

All the competition in Bengali society is con- 
fined to sharing the spoils of the denuded feudal 
order (as is to be found in this novel in the abnor- 
malities of Sukhada and the machinations of Bhu- 
pati Bhaduri), or of sharing the crumbs thrown by 
the non-Bengali capitalists (exemplified by the rela- 
tionship between Minister Punyasloka Roy and 
industrialist Goenka of the novel). In either event 
the gain is‘bound to be merely notional as it turns 
out to be in thestory. The continued disorganiza- 
tion of the Bengali society is inescapable under the 
circumstances and, apart from forming part of the 
fiction, is as mucha fact of real life. Mitra’s ana- 
lysis is of great sociological import. 

Mitra has followed his now-familiar technique of 
flashback in unfolding the story. With an extraordi- 
nary deftness he has asked the reader to go through 
803 pages to be relieved of the suspense of the 
failure of the marriage of Labanyamayee (hinted on 
page 26 and explained on page 829). I did not like 
being kept on suspense for so long. Nevertheless, 
with all my dissatisfaction, I read on till the end 
—such is the compelling hold of Mitra on his 
readers. 

I became conscious of the fact, while going 
through Pati Parm Guru: that, as in the novels of 
Saratchandra, in Bimal Mitra’s novels also the active 
characters are female rather than male, Of the five 
principal characters in the novel under discussion— 
Labanyamayee, Bhupati Bhadury, Sukhada, Pamili 
and Surendranath—four might be considered active. 
Except for Bhupati, the other three active characters 
are all women. 

True, Labanyamayee does not do much on her 
own, nevertheless everything revolves round her. 
Sukhada and Pamili seem to differ from each other 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Positivist 
“Philosophy of 
Science” 

VS 

Science 


VLADIMIR RUML 


Fe many decades logical positivism otherwise 
called the “philosophy of science”, was pro- 

minent among the various schools of contemporary 

bourgeois philosophy treating of knowledge. 

Its ideas influenced many intellectuals engaged 
in research or management in capitalist countries. 
And while the sixties saw signs of its decline, it still 
exerts considerable influence on bourgeois philoso- 
phical thought. Many bourgeois scholars who are not 
adherents of logical positivism and, indeed challenge 
it, have nevertheless, borrowed its ideas on the 
nature of physical reality, the characteristics of 
logical-mathematical knowledge, the essence of 
science, and so on. The emergence and evolution of 
logical positivism largely reflect the general features 


of the crisis of modern bourgeois philosophy. The * 


bourgeoisie uses the ideas of this school against 
Marxism-Leninism and socialism. Hence the con- 
tinued relevance of their critical analysis from the 
positions of Marxist philosophy. 


This contribution by a Czechoslovak scholar, is 1eproduced 
from Problems of Peace and Socialism, No. 9, 1972. 
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T# concept of logical positivism in its basic 
features was worked out in the twenties and 
early thirties by members of the so-called Vienna 
circle and followers in Britain, the United States, 
Czechoslovakia, France and other countries.! 

At that time, the latest revolution in natural 
science and the concomitant crisis of physics had 
brought to the fore the logical methodological pro- 
blem of scientific research. The development of the 
theory of relativity and quantum mechanics gave 
rise to controversies focussed on the very founda- 
tions of science and knowledge, the essence and 
Structure of scientific theories and their connection 
with experience. 

In the course of these discussions logical posi- 
tivists insisted on separating scientific problems 
from ‘‘pseudo-problems”’, among which they classed 
the fundamental question of philosophy and, in 
general, all problems bearing on the nature of reality. 
They described philosophy as an “ideologically 
neutral” or extra, ideological, form of theoretical 
consciousness. Its function, as they say it, was to 
analyse the language of science by means of mathe- 
matical logic. To engage in philosophy, wrote Rud- 
olf Carnap, one of the pillars of logical positivism, 
means elucidating the concepts and statements of 
science through logical analysis.” 

A major epistemological source of this concep- 
tion of philosophy were the real methodological 
difficulties encountered by natural science until the 
thirties of this century. They could be overcome, in 
the logical positivists’ view, by constructing an arti- 
ficial, formalised language of science; secondly, by 
subjecting the methods of scientific research to 
logical analysis, as well as by analysing the relation- 
ship between theoretical and empirical levels of know- 
ledge. Another source was the development of ma- 
thematical logic and the mathematicalisation of 
science in general. The philosophical method based 


-on logical-mathematical analysis, which Bertrand 


Russell evolved in 1912-1924, was posed as a strict, 
conclusive method of solving theoretical problems 
against the “hazy” arguments of speculative philo- 
sophy. 

These traits of neo-positivism are one of the 
reasons for its popularity among many bourgeois 
scieatists with but vague philosophical views, who 
give credit to the logical positivists for the mere fact 
that they have taught philosophy to speak a language 
familiar to scientists about problems of interest. The 
notion of the “ideological neutrality” or “extra 
ideological” nature as it were, of philosophy, and the 
idea of removing social problems from the realm of 
science appealed to petty-bourgeois, intellectuals, 
who are inclined to be a political. 

But this was also logical positivism’s heel of 
Achilles. The efforts of its exponents towards equip- 
ping philosophy with the methodological apparatus 
of the natural sciences resulted in the negation of 
Philosophy as a science. Logical positivism is essen- 
tially unscientific and unphilosophical. This may 
seem a surprising conclusion at first sight, for in its 
treatment of philosophy logical positivism did 
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proceed from the real requirements of the natural 
science and sought to make it scientifically sound and 
“respectable”. 

Undoubtedly, analysing the language of science 
by the methods of mathematical logic isa real and 
not imaginary problem. Numerous logical positivists 
were eminent specialists in the fields of formal logic 
and mathematics and contributed to the elaboration 
of a number of concrete logical-methodological pro- 
blems of specific sciences. It would be wrong to 
deny the role of formal mathematical, cybernetic or 
semiotic methods in science in general. Marx stressed 
the vast importance of the philosophical interpreta- 
tion of mathematics, as his “Mathematical Manu- 
scripts’? show. Lenin’s Materialism and Empirio- 
Criticism and Philosophical Notebooks contain a 
number of comments of fundamental significance 
on the nature and role of mathematical knowledge. 

The fundamental fault of logical positivism is 
not that it has tackled the above problems but that 
it extends research methods and devices suitable 
and effective in solving definite problems to cogni- 
tive activity and culture as ą whole. It discounts all 
spheres of spiritual activity not directly concerned 
with the development of exact knowledge and dras- 
tically narrowed the content of philosophy. It 
presents even formal logic as no more than a fruit 
of speculation. 

It is only dialectical materialism, which summed 
up and assessed the previous development of man’s 
spiritual and practical activity and disclosed the 
primacy of socio-historical practice over theory, 
which provided the key to the question of the essence 
of philosophy and its relationship fo science. Speci- 
alised scientific investigations and philosophical 
generalisations are qualitatively different, albeit 
interrelated, aspects of human knowledge, which 
reflects inexhaustible objective reality ever more 
deeply. Philosophy theoretically generalises every 
human activity—production and social practice, the 
achievements of science, technology and culture. In 
this way, by taking a materialist approach to the 
relationship between thought and being, it reveals 
the more general development of laws of nature, 
society and knowledge, and presents a comprehen- 
sive picture of reality. 

Marxist-Leninist philosophy is the only genuine- 
ly scientific ideology. It is closely linked with social 
practice, whose development laws it reveals, and 
expresses the interests of the working class. It 1s 
inseparably linked with the special social and natur- 
al sciences, which supply it with material for genera- 
lisations and which it, in turn equips with a scientific 
methodology and world outlook enabling scientists 
intelligently to approach the general problems of 
their sciences. The development of scientific know- 
ledge, far from causing the break-up of philosophy 
as a world outlook, enhances its role to an unprece- 
dented extent. 

Reducing the subject of philosophy to logical 
analysis of the language of science makes it impos- 
sible to investigate the essence of objective reality 
and its reflection in human consciousness. Yet this 
. is neéded to answer the question: What is science 
and scientific knowledge? Nor is that all. Contrary 
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to their claims of ideological “neutrality” and rejec- 
tion of metaphysics, logical positivists have worked 
out a system which even their bourgeois colleagues 
rightly describe as a brand of metaphysics and which 
represents a very degnite trend of class ideology. 
Let us examine its main features.’ 

One of the main epistemological problems of 
logical positivism is that of the correlation between 
theoretical and empirical knowledge. “The central 
problem of the philosophy of science”, wrote Philipp 
Frank, “is how we proceed from the affirmations 
of everyday common sense to general scientific 
principles.’’? In solving it, logical positivists put for- 
ward several ideas fundamental to their philosophy. 

Reductionism. Logical positivism maintained that 
theoretical knowledge is reducible to the immediate 
sensory data of the individual, which constitute the 
foundation of scientific knowledge. By dismissing the 
question the objective basis of the content of cons- 
ciousness as meaningless, they logically arrived at sub- 
jective idealism which in their case took the veiled 
form of objectivisation of the subjective, subjective 
constructions from sensations being seen as 
objects. 

To avoid the blind alley into which subjectivism 
leads, logical positivists sought to provide a “scien- 
tific” answer to the question of the nature of the 
objective within the framework of their concepts. 
The question facing them was: if the psychic experi- 
ence of the individual is the starting point of scien- 
tific knowledge why is it something more than the 
individual’s emotions? 

Initially they tried to resolve the problem by 
Carnap’s method of logical construction of concepts* 
which consists in establishing structural similarities 
in the impressions of different people. Subsequently 
they formulated the methodological requirement 
that methods of formal logic be used to translate 
the statements of all concrete sciences containing 
descriptive terms into statements containing only 
physical terms. According to the exponents of this 
approach, known as physicalism, it 1s generally only 
those expressions in the language of any science 
which are translatable into the language of physics 
that have meaning. 

However, all attempts to realise the physicalist 
programme failed, and in the mid-fifties Carnap 
conceded the impossibility of reducing theoretical 
terms to terms of the language of observation. 
This meant that notable changes had taken place 
in the position of logical positivism. 

The shift, however was not in the direction of 
materialism. It all boiled down to attempts to over- 
come real theoretical difficulties by formulating them 
as the linguistic problem of choosing or prefecting 
the language of science. 

Doctrine of the language and nature of logic. Em- 
phasis was laid on restricting the mission of philo- 
sophy to the elaboration of a logical syntax of 
scientific language, because all meaningful philoso- 
phical problems relate to syntax.5 This implied the 
formal theory af scientific language structure laying 
down the rules by which expressions permissible in 
it are formed and the relations between them regula- 
ted. The choice of initial language axioms and rules 
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was described as a question of agreement, of con- 
vention. , 

However, the development of logic as an inde- 
pendent scientific discipline furnished convincing 
proof that its content cannot be reduced to syntax. 
This made it necessary to complement the doctrine 
of logical syntax with semantics that is, the theory 
treating of relations between language expressions 
and the extralinguistic entities to which they refer. 

It should be said from the outset that the study 
of meaning of linguistic expressions, specification 
of such concepts as ‘meaning’, ‘“‘synonymity”, 
“logical sequence”, etc, are in themselves real pro- 
blems which are the concern of logical semantics 
and are no less valid than the problems of logical 
syntax. Semantic problems also arise when a formal 
system is interpreted, that is, correlated with a mean- 
ingful theory or object sphere. However, logical 
positivists interpreted the development of logical 
semantics in terms of sign fetishism reducing the 
whole problem of epistemology to a comparison of 
diverse sign systems. - Yet investigation of the rela- 
tions between signs by means of logic does not, and 
cannot, replace investigation of the process of cog- 
nition by specifically philosophical methods. 

Formal logic does not study the laws of develop- 
ment of knowledge and, indeed, abstracts itself from 
it in working out its methods and its conceptual 
apparatus. However, to grasp the objective world 
in its diversity and in the complexity of its connec- 
tions and relations, it is essential to see the objects 
to be cognised as they exist independently of the 
cognising subject, that is, in their contradictory 
mutation and development. Consequently, science 
needs a philosophical method enabling it to explain 
the ieee of scientific knowledge and devise ways 
and means of revealing the dialectics of the cogni- 
tive process in its advance towards objective truth. 
The philosophical method corresponding to the level 
of modern science is materialist dialectics, for its 
laws reflect the more general law of development 
of the surrounding world. This method is also valid 
for the totality of special sciences. Conscious use 
of the methods and forms of mental activity enable 
the investigator to know the objective world and dis- 
cover the real dialectics of things and processes. 

Logical positivists interpret logical and mathe- 
matical assertions as analytical ones, that is, as 
assertions whose truth is determined by the meaning 
and relationship of the logical terms they contain 
and does not depend on experience. In their view, 
they contain no information about the outer world 
and in this sense are a priori. 

This conception contradicts scientific practice. 
Although the relation between the truths of logic 
and mathematics and the external world is indirect, 
they are revealed in man’s practical activity and 
fixed in his consciousness. “Logic”, wrote Lenin, 
“is the science...of the laws of development... 
of the entire concrete content of the world and of 
its cognition, that is, the sum total, the conclusion 
of the history of knowledge of the world”. (Collec- 
ted Works, Vol 38, pp 92-93.) 

The verification principle of the logical positivists 
consists in establishing the meaning of statements of 
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the language of science by comparing them with the 
observer’s sensory experience, If a statement can- 
not be compared with experience directly, logical 
analysis should be used to arrive at a statement 
capable of comparison. Ifa statement cannot be 
compared with experience either directly or indirec- 
tly, it is considered to be devoid of scientific mean- 
ing. ‘The meaning of a statement”, wrote Moritz 
Schlick, “is the method of its verification. 

- As conceived by the members of the Vienna cir- 
cle, the verification principle was designed to resolye 
the problem of the scientific meaningfulness of the 
assertions to be verified. Butit proved unsuitable 
for this. In particular, the transition from empirical 
data to theoretical generalisations and the verifica- 
tion ofthe latter are of a very complex nature and 
have certain aspects which do not fit into the narr ow 
framework of the verification principle and can be 
successfully investigated only from the positions of 
the dialectical materialist doctrine of practice as the 
criterion of truth. 

In searching for away out, logical positivists 
proposed “loose” variants of the verification prin- 
ciple. However, none of their attempts brought 
them closer to their goal, primarily because logical 
positivism remained true to the thesis that genuine 
knowledge of the world can only be empirical know- 
ledge expressed in terms of direct observation. This 
led to the conclusion that scientific cognition con- 
sisted essentially in establishing the relationships 
between experimental data while theoretical know- 
ledge played the purely auxiliary role of a means of 
processing and conceptualising empirical informa- 
tion. 

It follows that theoretical concepts, unlike ob- 
servation terms, have no real content, nothing corres- 
ponds to them in reality and they are no more than 
aes constructions convenient for purely techni- 
cal purposes. 

Dialectical materialism has shown that human 

practice transforming nature and society is the point 
of departure and criterion of knowledge. Practice, 
or material activity subordinated to objective laws, 
is where the unity of subject and object originates 
and where the “logic of ideas” and the “logic of 
things” coincide, the latter playing the determin- 
Ing role. The activity of consciousness is not arbi- 
trary, itsprings from the objectively conditioned 
dialectics of reflection and is aimed at increasingly 
revealing the truth. 
_ Marxist philosophy regards science as a develop- 
ing theoretical system which reflects objective reality 
ever more faithfully, taking into full account the re- 
lative independeace of the development of scientific 
cognition itself. The Marxist conception of science 
is characterised by unity of investigation of the 
Internal and external aspects of the development of 
science, by unity of the analysis of the formal and 
meaningful characteristics of scientific knowledge. 


It 
Locteat Positivism exerted considerable influence 
on bourgeois sociological thought, even though 
only a few of its prominent exponents concerned 
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themselves with sociology. First among them was 
O. Neurath (Britain), author of the concept of ‘em- 
pirical” sociology. According to Neurath, socio- 
logy studies human behaviour and since behaviour 
is a Spatio-temporal relationship, social phenomena 
can be studied by the methods of natural science. 
The language of physics of the language of behavi- 
ourism could also serve as a basis for scientific 
sociology. 

This conception denies the differences between 
social sciences and natural sciences and tends to em- 
ploy primarily quantitative and behaviourist methods 
in sociology. This position was taken by P. Lazars- 
feld, G. Lundberg, and other American sociologists. 
According to these authors, the scientific and prac- 
tical functions of sociology, far from being inter- 
connected, are to a degree mutually exclusive beca- 
use interference in social conflicts by a sociologist 
prevents him from conducting an objective, unbias- 
sed investigation. They therefore expect the socio- 


_ logist’s position to be that of “pure science”. 


Logical positivism fostered the formation of the 
concept that sociology is “social engineering” design- 
ed to provide ways and means of controlling human 
behaviour, whereas the purpose of this control is 
determined outside this process. In practice this 
means justifying the participation of sociologists in 
activity aimed at maintaining the normal function- 


' ing of bourgeois society by counterposing the means 


of control, which lend themselves to scientific ana- 
lysis, to the purposes of this control, alleged to lie 
in principle outside scientific knowledge. 

The fact of the matter is that in a class society 
every social investigation bears the imprint of the 
investigator’s ideological orientation. Whether he 
realises itor not, the interests and values of his 
social class or groups, affect his presentation of the 
problem, the nature of his investigation and his 
generalisation. 

In the latter fifties logical positivists proceeded 
to a partial revision of their ideas about the nature 
of social knowledge. They are now prepared to 
concede the real significance of subjective intentions, 
goals, values and orientations in social investiga- 
tions. However, present-day exponents of the 
“philosophy of science” dealing with these ques- 
‘tions (E. Nagel, C. Hempel, K. Popper, M. White, 
M. Scriven and others, mostly in the United States) 
associate the specifics of social knowledge with only 
its origin and applications. In their view, such 
logical-methodological problems of sociological ana- 
lysis as moving from empirical data to generalisa- 
tions, the advancement and verification of hypo- 
theses, the structure of theories, the formation of 
concepts, explanation, etc, can be fully resolved on 
the general principles of the philosophy of science, 
said to be free of any ideological overtones or value 
orientations. . : ; 

The approach which concentrates on the condi- 
tions of logical correctness of social knowledge 
overlooks the fact that these conditions are not the 
only criterion of knowledge. Marxism-Leninism 
has shown that genuine scientific social knowledge 
is inseparable from class interests, and one of the 
methodological tasks of the social sciences is to 
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show how the investigator’s class position influences 
his advance to the objective truth— whether it helps 
or hinders his advance. 

Logical positivists in the person of the British 
sociologist and logician, Karl Popper, also paid 
tribute to the philosophy of history. Popper ad- 
vanced the thesis that operating in society are ten- 
dencies and not laws, and that these tendencies do 
not conform to any laws- a conclusion deriving from 
the positivist negation of the specifics of knowledge 
of social life, on the one hand, and negation’ of the 
oy need of its specifically social form, on the 
other. 

It is from these ‘‘theoretical” positions that 
Popper attacks Marxism, which has scientifically 
established the laws of social development. Popper 
dismisses policies based on the principles and con- 
clusions of Marxism-Leninism as utopian and coun- 
ters them with “social engineering”, which inter- 
prets as “improving” society, not by political 
means, but through minor administrative reforms 
that do not affect the substance of the existing 
social system. He rejects Marx’s theory of class 
struggle and explains the -nature and trend of deve- 
lopment of social institutions from the point of 
view of the theory of social antipodes—the “open” 
that is, capitalist and the “‘closed” (that is, socia- 
list) societies. The function of this theory, which 
presents socialism and communism as an authorita- 
tian system in the arsenal of anti-communism, is 
well-known. It reveals the falsity of the positivists’ 
claims that their doctrine is ideologically ‘‘neutral’’.’ 
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AS the inadequacy of logical positivist’s interpre- 
tation of scientific knowledge became more and 
more obvious, philosophers close to positivism felt 
ever more strongly that it was no more thana variety 
of the “metaphysics” it criticised. Realisation of 
this fact stimulated the activity of schools and trends 
which, while remaining in the mainstream of positi- 
vism, rejected, a number of important theses of its 
logical variety. 

The most influential of these schools is the philo- 
sophy of linguistic analysis which emerged in Britain 
after World War Il (J. Austin,-G. Ryle, J. Wisdom, 
P. Strawson, and others). It came into being under 
the impact of L. Wittgenstein’s works of the thirties 
and forties. Linguistic analysts rejected the verifi- 
cation principle, the reductionism thesis and the 
view on science as an ideal model of any type of 
thinking. They hold that philosophical problems 
spring from the semantic vagueness of common, 
everyday language, not of an, artificial, formalised 
language. The linguistic positivists of Britain and 
their brethren in the United States (the ‘general 
semanticists”) peddle absurd recipes of arbitrary 
intervention in the structure and semantics of “natu- 
ral” national current languages. 

Another school, that of so-called logical prag- 
matism (W. Quine, N. Goodman, A. Pap and others 
in the United States), opposes the rigid differentiation 
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Developing 
Countries: 
“Excess” 
Output 


in 
Industry 


M. VOLKOV 


HE presence of “surplus”, that is, of the constantly 
under-utilized capacities, in industry of the 
developing countries, at the first glance, may seem to 
be a paradox. It would seem that in such countries 
where the production of a Jarge number of industrial 
products is totally absent or is at a low level, every 
enterprise should work at its maximum capacity 
without any special difficulty to find consumers. 

As a matter of fact, almost in all the young 
states which have taken to industrialization, constant 
capacity underutilization in industry is one of the 
most acute pepe which is difficult to solve. 
Where capital is particularly in deficit, a considerable 
part of the fixed capital in industry does not have 
any utilization, that is, “it is surplus”. Unfavoura- 
ble consequences of under-utilization have been 
manifesting lately with such a force that the United 
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Nations Industrial Development Organization 
(UNIDO) came to the conclusion: “In some deve- 
loping countries, under utilization of the industrial 
capacities is becoming the biggest barrier in the way 
of further industrialization.” Document of UNO, 
UNIDO; ID/WG, 29/8; January 21, 1969; p 2.) 

Underutilization means that the capital capacity 
of production has increased above the planned rate 
of output determined by the modern standard of 
technology, and for manufacturing a unit of produc- 
tion more fixed capital is required than in case of the 
full utilization of machinery. Asa result, the tempo 
of industrial growth falls, general economic develop- 
ment retards and ‘the possibilities of increasing 
national income or the expansion of volume of con. 
sumption, become limited. The expenses of produc- 
tion increase, economic efficiency is lowered, and the 
industry of young states becomes still less capable 
of competiting with the industry of the develapad 
contries. The increase of prices of the domestic 
products shrinks the limited market and accordingly 
increases still more the underutilization of the indus- 
trial capacities. This “vicious circle” of the cons- 
tant self-reproduction.of underutilization in the deve- 
loping countries gives rise to critical difficulties for 
their economic growth. 

Underutilization retards technical development of 
the young states. First, it lowers the possibility of 
its financing, “freezes” investments in the industrial 
capital and leads to heavy losses of the people’s 
economy, dissipation of the most deficit part of 
means of production under conditions when the 
maximum and effective use of all the available Te- 
sources is required. 

Secondly, it worsens the foreign exchange position 
of these states and consequently reduces the possi- 
bility of imports. Import for them is the only or at 
least the basic source of new technology. 

Finally, underutilization retards renewal of the 
fixed capital, because it decreases physical wear and 
tear of the machinery and prolongs the the life of 
the morally out-dated technology. And what is more, 
the worn out machines have to be replaced by new 
machines of the out-dated type, so as to correspond 
to the entire remaining machinery. Under conditions 
of considerable underutilization, modern technology 
loses the advantages which it Possesses in the indus- 
trially developed countries, as also the capacity to 
give more production: In short, technical Progress 
is retarded and many opportunities open to’'them 
cannot be realized at all. Underutilization promotes 
decreasing of the technological gap between the 
developing and the developed countries. Besides, it 
hampers solution of the acute problem of employ- 
ment. The machines stand idle, while the masses of 
people cannot find work, 


Scales of Underutilization 


[HERE are no accurate data regarding scales of un- 

derutilization. Only during recent times, investi- 
gations and surveys containing approximate evalua- 
tions of condition in various countries of Latin Ame- 
tica, Asia and Africa have appeared. A considerable 
part of these assessments relates merely to the middle 
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and even to the beginning of the sixties. The majori- 
ty of them have not been published; they exist as the 
working material of the international and national 
organizations. The quoted assessments, besides the 
imperfect methods of the calculations, lack coordi- 
nation in approach, and are incomplete in coverage 
and limited in commensurability. All the same, they 
give some idea of the scales of underutilization and 
allow us at least to study the problems to arrive at 
some conclusions regarding the theoretical and prac- 
tical set up. 

First of all, as a rule, during a long period (the 
last 20-25 years), the utilization of the industrial 
capacities of industry in the developing .countries 
was considerably less than in the developed countries. 
According ta the data of the American Institute of 
Machine-building and Cooperative Productions, in 
the USA from 1947 to 1966, it was between 80 and 90 
per cent only during three years it was slightly less 
than 80per cent, and, in 1958 (the year of the greatest 
underutilization), slightly more than 70 per cent. 
In the developing countries, according to the calcula- 
tions of the Latin American Institute of Economic and 


Social Planning, it is estimated (taking into account 
the great differences with respect to different branches 
of industry) to be 50 per cent: “Only about half of 
the invested capital has been used in terms of indus- 
trial capacity.” (Elementos, para la elaboracion da 


una politica de dessarollo con integracion para Ameri- | 


ca Latina, Documents preparedo porel ILPES yel 
es Inst/34/L2, add 3; August 22, 1969; 
p2 f 

It isan extremely low level according to any 
standard. The given data, besides, testify that the 
degree of underutilization is equal almost in all 
developing countries of Africa, Asia and Latin 
America, possessing a definite minimum of industry. 
The final materials with respect to individual regions 
summarizing uncoordinated information, have the 
following aspect: 

Latin America: The Latin American Institute of 
Economic and Social Planning, together with the 
Latin American Centre of Demography, prepared, 
in 1969, an analysis in which data are quoted about 
the utilization of the industrial capacities in the* in- 
dustry of Latin America. (Table I) 


Table I 


UTILIZATION OF THE PRODUCT ION CAPACITY IN INDUSTRY OF LATIN AMERICA 


Branch of Industry Argentina 
a coce Be ee eS 
Food ; E 
Textile 71.2 
Sewing 76.3 
Wood-working industry 60.7 
Furniture ba 
Paper 51.7 
Polygraphic 65.8 
Rubber 67.3 
Chemical 66.4 
Petro-chemical 83.1 
Building material 64.6 
Metal processing — 
General m/c building 61.6 
Electro-technological 47.9 
Transport m/c Building 61.6 

59.6 


All processing industries 


(1960-63 in %) 


a 





Chile, Uruguay Countries of Average for 
Venezuela the Central Latin 
America America 
Equator 
56.5 _ 76.5 55.6 
56.7 63.7 65.8 
42.9 54.9 59.2 
22.7 46.8 47.1 
41.5 36.4 40.5 
65.2 47.8 56.6 
53.2 53.8 59.8 
68.7 66.7 67.8 
42.6 61.7 56.6 
90.0 81.0 86.9 
60.3 56.5 62.6 
37.4 45.2 46.9 . 
42.0 50.0 > * 53.0 
40,3 52.2 46.4 
42.7 26.2 58.5 
55.4 61.8 


59.2 


~ 





Source: “Elementos para la elaboracion de una politica de desarrallo con integracion para America 


Latina,” p 9. 
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The data used in Table I were received from 
different sources, including periodic industrial census, 
and assessment, intimated directly by the enterprises. 

To verify reliability of these data, and also to 
compare with the position in thé later period, in 
1969 the Latin American Institute of Economic and 
Social Planning, conducted personal investigation 
into different branches of industry (chemical, petro- 
chemical, ferrous metal industry, automobile, paper 
and textile) ina number of Latin American coun- 
tries, including those where till then there was any 
evidence of utilization of the production capacity of 
industry. It was explained that practically in all the 
countries of Latin America, utilization of the indus- 
trial capacity during the sixties, approximately did 
not change. Inthe chemical industry it was 57 per 
cent, andin petro-chemical industry about 87 per 
cent, in ferrous metal industry about 56 per cent (47 
percent for the production of rolling mills, slightly 
more than that for steel mills); in automobile indus- 
try 56 per cent, in textile industry 65-70 per cent. 
Investigations into the chemical, automobile, metal- 
lurgical and paper industries, covering most of the 
countries and a longer period than the surveys, 
prepared earlier, confirmed that “the problem of 
unutilized capacities is a constant affair”. (Jbid; 
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Selected investigations by UN experts, conducted 
recently in a number of Latin American countries, 
gave identical results. Argentinian economist M. 
Broderson, who studied utilization of the industrial 
capacities of the Argentinian industry, cameto the 
conclusion that even in 1965, “when employment was 
approximately hundred per cent, considerable under 
utilization remained” (in 1963, utilization was estima- 
ted to.be 56.3 per cent, in 1964—64.6 per cent 
Document of UNO, UNIDO; ID/WG, 29/9; Feb- 
ruary 12, 1969; pp 13-14). 

Another UN expert, Professor R. A. Silva Leme, 
a Brazilian, ole the following data about the 
proportion of enterprises with unutilized capacity in 
Brazil: July 1967—56 per cent, April 1968—49 per 
cent. (Document of UNO, UNIDO; ID/WG, 29/12; 
February 5, 1969; p 9) 

In an address, submitted to a working group of 
experts of the UNIDO, in Rio-de-Janeiro in 1969, 
one of the instructors of the Latin American Insti- 
tute of Iron and Steel, A. Homes, informed that, 
in 1967, the average utilization of the enterprises of 
the ferrous metal industry for rolling in Latin Ame- 
rica was 68 per cent, but inindividual countries it 
varied: Argentina 54 per cent, Brazil 77 per cent, 
Chile 89 per cent, Mexico 71 per cent, Peru 22 per cent 
Uruguay 50 per cent, and Venezuela 52 per cent; for 
the production of cast iron, the utilization was 76 
per cent on the average and for steel 81 per cent. 
(Document of UNO, UNIDO; ID/WG, 29/13; 
February 5, 1969; p 10). 

Asia: From the Asian countries. there are data 
available about utilization of the industrial capacity 
in India, Turkey, and Pakistan. India is the only 
country where data about the industrial capacity 
for manufacturing those industrial articles, which 
are in nomenclature of the statistical accounts, are 
regularly published in periodic publications (see 
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Monthly Statistics of Production of Selected Indus- 
tries in India.) 

According to these data, the Indian industry 
constantly yields considerably less production than 
allowed by its industrial capacity. K. Saxena, an 
Indian statistician and a consultant of the UNIDO, 
in an address prepared in 1969, quotes summary 
calculations of underutilization of the whole machine 
industry in India. In 1951, it was 41.9 per cent, in 
1955—44.4 per cent, 1960—35.6 per cent, 1965—32.1 
per cent, in 1967—36.7 per cent. Document of UNO, 
UNIDO; ID/WG, 29/5; January 27, 1969: p13. 

These average data hide higher level of under- 
utilization in different branches. Selected investi- 
gations conducted by the Central Statistical Organi- 
sations of India which covered 215 branches of 
industry, found that in 110 branches industrial 
capacities were utilized more than 75 per cent, in 33 
—from 35 per cent to 75 per cent, in 72 of them-less 
than 35 per cent, and in some of them even less than 
20 per cent, 

In 1961-1964, the average underutilization of 
capacites, determined on the basis of work in shifts, 
was (in per cents): for leather and leather articles— 
57, chemical products—56, non-metal products—35, 
metallic articles—56, machines (besides electro-tech- 
nical articles and means of transport)—31, electro- 
technical articles—43, and means of transport—42. 
Only in textile, metallurgical and food industries, 
utilization of industry was constantly maintained at 
a high level. Jtisno mere chance that in India 
many papers had been published dedicated to the 
problem of underutilization. The Indian econo- 
mists and business circles consider that it reflects 
much on the economy of the country. ¥ 

Data regarding Pakistan are contained in two 
official sources, relating to 1965-66; in the report 
about the investigation undertaken by the Central 
Statistical Institute, and in the census of the indus- 
tries conducted by the West Pakistan Ministry of 
Industries. Both the sources testify that industrial 
capacities in the basic branches of industry of Pakis- 
tan are considerably underutilized. These data do 
not reflect the position in the territory of Bangladesh. 
They concern only the region earlier known as West 
Pakistan and which now is the entire Pakistan. / 

G. Winston, an American economist, gives his 
own calculations of utilization of industrial capaci- 
ties of Pakistan made on the basis of materials of 
the Ministry of Industries. (See Table I) 

In Turkey, the only investigation of the problem, 
which is under consideration, was undertaken in 
1970 by a private firm—The Artechnique Consulting 
Engineering Bureau. A major portion of the unutili- 
zed capacities, according to the author of this 
investigation, is confined to the public sector. In 
the chemical and metallurgical industry, the pro- 
blem of underutilization has less significance. It is 
specially serious in machine-building and metal- 
working enterprises. In private firms, big and ave- 
rage firms are underutilized from 10 per centto 15 
percent. In the small firms, machinery is utilized 
less efficiently, and they have 10 per cent to 20 per- 
cent of all ‘surplus’? industrial capacities of the 
Turkish industry. Some branches are provided with 
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raw material only upto 30 per cent to 50 per cent 
of their capacity, determined from the calculation 
of eight-hours work a day. M.F. Yucesoy, 
Capacity underutilisation in Turkish Industry and 
Measures for a Better utilisation of Excess Capacity 
through Export; Ankara; November 1970; pp 1-4-28) 

Africa: In small countries of the continent, that 
is, a group of countries which are least developed, 


.Table I 


UTILIZATION OF THE INDUSTRIAL CAPA- 
CITIES OF THE PAKISTAN INDUSTRY IN 


1965-66* 
Branch of industry Utilization 
in% 

Cofton 69.73 
Machine-building (excepting 

electrotechnical) 14.33 
Production of silk & 

synthetic cloth . 28.93 
Non-ferrous mineral products 45.52 
Sugar - 50.28 
Leather ` 62.75 
Rubber 18.97 
Paper 20.87 
Electro-technical 16.13 
Production of food fats 38.11 
Chemical & pharmaceutical 18.68 
Oil 45.41 
Production of manures 79.77 
Wood working & furniture 24.07 
Production of drinks 17.76 
Metallurgical 16.16 
Food : 22.32 
Means of Transport 7 21.35 
Production of metallic articles 19.48 
Tobacco 19.86 
Polygraphic 20.80 
Other industries 20.81 


Saee 


*G. Winston carried out his calculations proceed- 
ing from determination of industrial capacity on the 
basis of 24 shifts of work. Some firms actually 
worked for 24 and even three shifts. Those which 
were working for one`shift only, if there had been 
sufficient demand for their production, could also 
work for 24 shifts. Consequently, according to 
Winston, their true utilization is merely 40 per cent. 


Sourcg: G. Winston, Excess Capacity in Under- 
developed Countries. The Pakistan Case; Research 
Memorandum No 25; Center of development Eco- 


sues, Williamstrown (Mass), September 1968, 
p 58a, 
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industry has not grown so much that the problem of 
utilization of industrial capacity may arise. In some 
countries where there is even single significant indus- 
try, its capacities are utilized far from full utiliza- 
tion. 

The statistical data for Africa are still poorer 
than in case of Asia. In 1970, investigation of uti- 
lization of industry was conducted in an African 
country with a population slightly over 20 million 
people, which has considerably progressed in indus- 
trialization during the last ten years. In 1970, it 
had about 500 industrial enterprises with hired 
workers more than ten in number in every enter- 
prise, including 15 big enterprises with more than 
500 employed people. Besides the traditional bran- 
ches of industries like food and textile (in 1962, 
they were giving 75 per cent of the total industrial 
production), now chemical, metallurgical, metal- 
working and paper indastries, have also been added. 
In 1969 these branches gave already over 15 per cent 
of the total industrial production. 

According to the data of the investigation, indus- 
trial capacities ofall branches were, in a more or 
Jess degree, underutilized: in the meat industry 
during the last five years, they utilized 25-35 per cent 
in the milk and in production of vegetable oil— 
50 percent flour mills—62-80 per cent, production 
of macarooni foods— 35-98 percent. The textile 
enterprises were fully utilized. They worked for 
three shifts (about 90 per cent), and also the enter- 
prises for oil processing and for the production of 
synthetic washing means. 

Utilization of enterprises of leather industry in 
1968-1969 wasestimated to befrom 25 to 60 per 
cent, depending upon the type of production, only 
capacity for manufacturing of raw crocodile leather 
for export was fully utilized. In the shoe industry, 
the utilization was 64-80 per cent, wood-working— 
50-70 per cent, metal-working—about 50 per cent, 
polygraphic 60-90 per cent and production of plas- 
tic articles—about 60 per cent. There are chemical 
enterprises which work for only 5-6 days a month. 

~- An expert of the UNO—Yugoslav economist 
1. Richtman—quoted in the meeting of the UNIDO 
ioe lane 1969) many facts about serious un- 

erutilization of the industrial capacities in the Afri- 
can countries from 60-75 percent. Thus, in one 
polygraphic enterprise, automatic machinery for 
making exercise books was not working at all; it 
could produce 84,000 daily, whereas over 10 million 
precie books were imported in that country in 
1967. 

According to the data published in 1966, in the 
Democratic Republic of Congo (now Zaire), indus- 
trial capacities in all the branches of industry were 
not utilized fully: in food industry it was 28-59 per 
cent Goan ay of marganine, sugar) and 84 per 
cent, (flour mills), textile and shoe industries—43-90 
per cent—wood-working industry—63-73 per cent, 
chemical industry—63-88 per cent, and in the pro- 
duction of non-metallic articles (glass, ceramics, 
building materials 29-75 per cent. Notes Statis. 
tiques et de conjecture, Republique Democratique 
du Congo; 1966; pp 29-30, : 

(To be continued) 
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We have exported flue cured virginla tobacco for years 
, ata steady level. Yet we are speeding up our 
search for new varieties of tobacco. Why? 


To respond to International competition. 


z We treat ıt as a primary responsibility. New sources 
of tobacco have emerged overseas. 
At the same time the consumer's taste has 


changed. So far the emphasis was on 


why do 
why do ho 


brightness In colour. It favoured 


our flue cured virginia tobacco In the 
world market. With the swing towards filter tips, 
international customers now prefer 
i ripe, open-grained tobacco with more 


positive characteristics and filling qualities. 
To satisfy this new-taste we are developing ® 
alternative areas for tobacco cultivation In 
Andhra Pradesh and Mysore. Soon this search for new varieties 
should bring results. 


Meanwhlle our exporf—turrently a third of 
the country's total tobacco exports— 
must resist the pressure of overseas 7 
© 


competition. There has to be 


~™ traditional 
- varieties 
successfully? 
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LEMP TOBREES ILTD at the root of scientific tobacco farming 
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International 


: Projects 


of 
CMEA 
Countries 


SARAL PATRA 


[STERNATIONAL industrial projects are the direct re- 
sult of the socialist division of labour and coordi- 
nation (integration) of the national economic plans 
of the CMEA countries. These projects were plann- 
ed in the course of the very first decade of the CMEA 
and were executed from the beginning of the sixties. 
Some of the world’s most spectacular inter-coun- 
try projects have been completed through mutual 
coordination of certain specific aspects of the five- 
year plans of the CMEA countries which, in turn, 
gave a tremendous boost to each of the participating 
country’s economic growth. The first of these pro- 
jects has been the establishment of a single power 
grid for seven CMEA countries, called Mir (peace). 
The work on this interconnected power grid Was 
started in 1960. The initial stage of the project 
included erection of the transmission lines linking 
up the German Democratic Republic with Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland with Czechoslovakia, and Hungary 
with Czechoslovakia. Soon aftér, these were con- 
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nected with the power systems of Rumania, Bulgaria 
and the western part of the USSR. 

Undoubtedly, the project called for huge expen- 
diture of money and involved a tremendous amount 
of design and construction work. Each of the 
participating CMEA country financed the part of 
the project which fell within its territory. But all 
the investments made in this project have repaid 
long ago. 

The supply of electricity from one country to the 
other is regulated by a Central Dispatcher’s Board 
in Prague (Czechoslovakia). The advantages of this 
exchange of electric power are enormous, particu- 
larly because the peak load hours in different coun- 
tries often do not coincide owing to their different 
geographical locations. With two hours’ time diffe- 
rence between them, when the flats in Berlin, Warsaw 
and Prague are brightly lit up, the people in the 
western areas of the USSR are already asleep. It 
allows easy transmission of electricity from one 
country to another. By 1968, upto which data 
are available, the parallel operating power systems 
of the CMEA countries had a total installed capacity 
of 42,300 megawatts. In 1967, the inter-country ex- 
change of electric power was about 8,500 kwh. 

Thermal power stations predominate in the 
CMEA countries. . However, alongside the establish- 
ment of new electric power stations, both thermal 
and hydroelectric, they are also developing the ato- 
mic power industry. Almost all the CMEA coun- 
tries have atomic power stations. 

Another project of great international interest 
undertaken by the CMEA countries has been the 
construction of the world’s longest petroleum pipe- 
line—4,264 kilometres—called Druzhba (friendship) 
in 1961-64. Starting at the oilfields of the USSR 
situated between the Volga river and the Urals, the 
Pipeline divides into several “tributaries”, each 
flowing to the five countries which combined their 
efforts in this proiect—Czechoslovakia, GDR, Hun- 
gary, Poland and the USSR. A stretch of the pipe- 
line crossing a particularly country and built by it 
has become its property. 

The Druzhba pipeline has tremendously aided the 
economic development of the CMEA countries, 
radically improved their fuel and power balance 
and enabled them to establish well-developed petro- 
chemical industries. 

The petroleum refining in the CMEA countries has 
greatly increased with the help of this pipeline. Bul- 
garia, GDR and Mongolia had no petroleum refining 
industry in 1950, but in 1968 Bulgaria refined 3.6 
million tonnes and Mongolia 60,000 tonnes. Oil 
refining in Hungary increased ten times from 500,000 
tonnes to 5 million tonnes; in Poland from 300,000 
tonnes to 5.7 million tonnes. In the USSR itself, 
the increase was from 35.8 million tonnes to 242.5 
million tonnes during the same period. 

The Druzhba pipeline has also made way for the 
introduction of new, more efficient processes of oil 
refining in the CMEA countries which have actually 
improved the quality of the oil products. tIt has 
meant a substantial reduction in the cost of trans- 
porting oil from the USSR. oe 

A second stage of the Druzhba pipeline is alread 
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under construction: It will be much larger than 

, the first one and will cover a much longer distance. 
It is to transport oil from the western Siberian depo- 
sits, , 

At present, the CMEA countries are also engaged 
in constructing the world’s largest and longest gas 
pipeline system. The gas pipeline begins at the rich 
fields of western Siberia and Central Asia. The two 
gas flows meet at the Centre of the USSR and then 
onwards the pipeline—almost 1.5 metres in diameter, 
big enough fora motorcycle to speed in — goes to 
western Hungary, the GDR, Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

This giant pipeline will carry gas also for the 
Western capitalist countries like West Germany, 
Austria and Italy. This is a gigantic undertaking in 
which both the capitalist and the socialist Europe 
have participated. A considerable future growth 
of the industry in the capitalist Europe will now 

' depend on this gas pipeline. 

The construction of the pipeline is nearing com- 
pletion now in Czechoslovakia. The users are ex- 
pected to receive the first supplies by January 1, 
1973, according to the schedule. The economic 
principles of its construction are the same as that of 
the Druzhba pipeline. In fact, the success of the 
Druzhba was one of the major incentives for ventu- 
ring into this vast but very well-organised project. 

A number of joint, international industrial pro- 
jects are coming up in the CMEA countries in pursu- 
ance of the principles of international socialist 
division of labour and the integration of their nation- 
al economic plans. As result of the profitable re- 
sults secured from the internationalisation of infra- 
structure, the CMEA countries have embarked upon 
building large-scale joint industrial enterprises. In 
these projects, it is not necessary for all the CMEA 
countries to concur. Under the “Basic Principles of 
International Socialist Division of Labour”, such 
combination and specialisation of production can be 
undertaken by a group of CMEA countries, and all 
the members ofa group engaged in a particular 
international: enterprise, need not necessarily be 
members of the group undertaking another -inter- 
national project. This has already happened in the 
case of the Mir power grid and the Druzhba oil pipe- 
line. 

In July 1972, at the Twenty-sixth Session of the 
CMEA in Moscow, six countries—Bulgaria, Hungary, 


the GDR, Poland, Rumania and the Soviet Union’ 


—signed an agreement to set up a jointly owned pulp 
mill. The.mill, with a 500,000 tonnes annual capa- 
city, will be erected in the Siberian region of the 
USSR. It will be a joint effort in terms of investment, 
machinery and technology. 

’ Another impressive joint project in the process of 


~ preparation is an iron and steel plant using the ore 


from the magnetic anomaly.in Kursk (USSR). The 
plant will produce 10-12 million tonnes of steel 
‘every year. Thisis one project in which all the 
CMEA members have decided to participate. Each 


of the participating CMEA country will receive its ’ 


requirements of rolled products from the plant in 
accordance with the investments made by it. r 
Bulgaria, GDR, Hungary, Poland and the Soviet 
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‘Union have agreed to build a plant for the production 


of high quality transformer sheet. The plant is pro- 
posed to be set up in Poland, with the Soviet Union 
supplying the technology. 

Another proposal being processed at present 
isto set upa large plant for the manufacture of 
motor lorries of ]2-14 tonnes capacity in the USSR, 
somewhere near the frontiers of Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and Poland. It will be a joint project 
of a number of CMEA countries and Yugoslavia 
which participates in the work of some of the CMEA 
Commissions. About 60 percent of its output will 
be used to meet the needs of the USSR, and the 
rest will g to the partners in the project. 

But the development of these concepts and 
projects of international cooperation among the 
CMEA countries has its basic source in the volun- 
tary joint planning activity. In the process of econo- 
mic, scientific and technical cooperation within the 
CMEA, integration (coordination and dovetailing) 
of national economic plans has become the chief 


means for a planned and systematic deepening of ' 


the international socialist division of labour and 
specialisation and combination of production. It 
strengthens and develops the reciprocal economic 
ties of the CMEA countries. 7 

In the CMEA, plans are coordinated ona bi- 
lateral and multilateral basis. The member countries 
simultaneously prepare plan projections of economic 
development, including questions of economic coope- 
ration. The dovetailing ofthe two methods of plan 
coordination (bilateral and multilateral) is organis- 
ed on the basis of time-tables worked out and accep- 
tedby the CMEA agencies on which the representa- 
tives ofall the member countries are represented. 

The bilateral consultations of planning agencies 
of the member countries are of prime significance in 
this process of coordinating the national economic 
plans. In these are discussed issues pertaining to 
reciprocal deliveries of the most important goods and 
also questions of specialisation and cooperation in 
production, building of separate major projects and 
conduct of research work of reciprocal interest. These 
lay down the basis for subsequent bilateral long-term 
trade and other economic agreements for five years, 
and on separate problems even for longer periods. 

Simultaneously with this, the CMEA agencies 
initiate the process of coordinating the plans ona 
multilateral basis. These agencies study the prob- 
lems of cooperation which could not be solved along 
bilateral lines or which could be more rationally set- 
tled by the interested countries on a multilateral 
basis. The work of coordinating plans is finished 
in the main before the conclusion of bilateral long- 
term trade and other economic agreements. 

The coordination of plans,‘which as a rule begins 
two or three years before the next planned period, 
and is conducted simultaneously with the preparation 


of the plan projections by the individual member coun- 


tries of the CMEA, enable them to take into account 
the results of plan coordination at separate stages in 
drawing up their national economic plans. All this 
is facilitated by the fact that at present the CMEA 
member countries formulate their national Plans for 
the same long-term periods. (To be continued) 
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PROPERTY AND US POLITICS (Continued from page 13) 


until Boddy Baker resigned three days later, did he 
make the front page of the Times. 

But then... few substantive matters are consi- 
dered fit for open discussion in our society. Every 
President is honest because he is our President and 
we are honest. An occasional Congressman may 
fall from grace because there are always a few 
rotten apples in every barrel but the majority are 
straightshooters. The Congress represents all’ the 
interests of the people, at least district by district 
and state by state. The New York Times will always 
call the shots if there is any funny business anywhere. 
Just as they will always support the best “liberal” 
candidate.... These threadbare myths sustain us. But 
for how much longer? 


1928 a distinguished member of the Republican wing 
of the Property Party saw its limitations. After all, 
Averell Harriman was involved in German zinc mines, 
Polish iron mines, and Soviet manganese. “I thought 
Republican isolationism was disastrous.” And just 
before the 1929 crash, he switched. 
But essentially the two wings of the Property Party 
are more alike than not. Witness the bipartisan 
foreign policy which the elite hammered out twenty- 
five years ago over the dead bodies of the Republican 
faithful. The Property Party has known from the 
beginning how and when to reconcile its two wings 
in order to survive.... 
In other words, don’t start a political party in 
opposition to the Property Party. From Henry 
Wallace’s Progressive Party, so viciously smeared by 
the liberal ADA, to today’s sad attempt to field a 
People’s Party, those who wish to promote economic 
y equality should not be surprised to have their heads 


AFTER the burning of Newark, the elite wondered, 
some more reluctantly than others, what might 
be next for burning if they did not appear to pay 


handed to them, particularly by a “free” press which 
refuses to recognize any alternative to the way things 
are. 


ROPERTY is power, as those Massachusetts veterans 
of the revolution discovered when they joined 
Captain Daniel Shays in his resistance to the landed 


gentry’s replacement of a loose confederation of 


states with a tax-levying central government. The 
veterans thought that they had been fighting a war 
for true independence. They did not want London 
to be replaced by New York. They did want an 
abolition.of debts and a division of property. Their 
rebellion was promptly put down. But so shaken 
was the elite by the experience that their most impor- 
tant (and wealthiest) figure grimly emerged from pri- 
vate life witha letter to Harry Lee. “You talk of 
employing influence,” wrote George Washington, 
“to appease the present tumults in Massachusetts. I 


off the poor and/or black. To the amazement of the 
innocent, the Nixon Administration came up with 
a family income plan for the poor which was 
favored (fathered?) by the Council for, Economic 
Development. The Council then set out to sell the 
plan to the Right Wing. Predictably, Ronald Reagan 
was opposed because of a “philosophical” antipathy 
which he thought reflected the prejudices of his 
constituency. number of the Council’s leaders 
swiftly materialized in San Francisco and proceeded 
to instruct the public in the virtues of the plan. They 
stressed that not only businessmen but experts 
fovored it. Even Democrats thought it sound. Gently 
chiding Reagan, they sold the program to California’s 
media and public ina bipartisan way. The Property 
Party has no intention of actually putting this plan 
into effect, of course, but at least they now have 
something nice to talk about when the poor are 
restive. The fact that McGovern acts as if he might 


implement a similar plan has caused alarm. 
Recently (June 18) one of the CED’s members, 


know not where that influence is to be found, or if 
attainable, that it would be a proper remedy for the 


disorders. Influence is no government. Let us have 
< one by which our lives, liberties and properties will 
be secured or let us know the worst at once.” So 
was born the Property. Party and with it the Consti- 
tution of the United States. We have known ‘the 
<best’? for nearly 200 years. What would the “worst” 
have been like?... 


Y= the personal enrichment of Congressmen and 
their friends: is small potatoes compard to the 
way the great corporations use the government and 
its money for their own ends. The recent ITT comedy 
was just one example—and hardly investigated by 
the Property Party men in the Senate. The press 
also plays its supporting role.. .. Boddy Baker scandal 
became big news. with suspicious slowness. “Having 
been filed inthe court records, information about 
the suit should have been available immediately to 
any newspaper reporter, but it took the Washington 
\ Post three days to find out about it and break the 
story.” This was September 12, 1963. 'The New 
York Times did not think this news fit to print until 
October 5, and then buried it .on page 19. Not 
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Herbert Stein, now chairman of the President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, gave us the elite’s latest 
view of McGovern’s tax reforms. “All such plans 
count on the willingness of the non-poor to give 
money to the poor. There has to be such willingness 
because the non-poor greatly outnumber the poor 
and dominate the political process.’ Elegant sophis- 
try. The not-so-poor do out number the poor but if 
the not-so-poor who are nicked heavily by taxes 
were to join with the poor they would outnumber 
the elite by 99 to 1. The politician who can forge 
that alliance will find himself, at best, the maker of 
a new society; at worst, in a hole at Arlington. 

To maintain its grip on the nation, the Property 
Party must keep actual issues out of political debate. 
So far they have succeeded marvelously well. Faced 
with unemployment, Nixon will oppose abortion. 
Inflation? Marijuana is a halfway house to something 
worse. The bombing of North Vietnam? Well, por- 
nographers are using the mailing lists of Cub Scouts. 
Persuading the people to vote against their own 
best interests has been the awesome genius of the 
American political elite from the beginning. 
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A Bright Future Awaits — 


For Weaker Sections in Andhra Pradesh 
A new direction to Social Welfare Policy to 
eradicate poverty. to secure greater social 
Justice and rapid economic growth 


LAND TO THE LANDLESS: 


RADICAL LAND REFORMS: 


HOUSE-SITES FOR HOUSELESS: 


ABOLITIONS OF PROFESSION TAX: 


Ww 
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HOUSING SCHEMES: 


A record acreage of 24 lakhs 
has so far been assigned to the 
landless poor. 


Ceiling legislation to level the 
ownership of holdings. Surples 
land to be given to landless. 


One lakh houses are being cons- 
tructed for the scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes and other back- 
ward classes. 


House-sites to be provided to 15 
lakhs of landless agricultural la- 
bourers within the next 4 years 
at a cost of about Ks 67 crores. 


Profession tax and licence fee 
on barbers, washermen, basket- 
makers and potters have been 
abolished. 


Constitution of Development Corporation for the 
Scheduled Castes and another for the Backward 
Classes is under active consideration 


SEVERAL OTHER WELFARE SCHEMES ARE UNDER 
IMPLEMENTATION AND MORE ARE BEING 
CONTEMPLATED FOR THE DOWN-TRODDEN 
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INDIA-CHINA RELATIONS 


To mark the tenth anniversary of the armed conflict between India and China over 
border disputes in October 1962, Mainstream started a discussion in the issue of 
October 21, 1972, with two contributions by Smt Mira Sinha of Delhi University, 
and “A Student of China Affairs”. Three more contributions, by Smt Tarakeshwari 
Sinha, former MP, Sri M.S.N. Menon, journalist, and Major-General E. Habibullah 
(Retd.) were published in the issue of October 28, and two, by Sri Girilal Jain, Resident 
Editor, Times of India, New Delhi, and Pandit Sunderlal, yeteran Gandhian leader, 
in the issue of November 4, and one contribution by Sri Mohit Sen, member of the 
Central Executive Committee of the Communist Party of India in the issue of November 
II. A contribution to the discussion by Sri Katha Janardhana Rao, President, East 
Godavari Motor Transport Workers’ Union, is published below. More will follow in 


the coming weeks. 


Prospects 
of 
Rapport 


KATHA JANARDHANA RAO 


NOVEMBER 18, 1972 


—Editor 


A wise man always forgets the past and goes ahead 

in negotiating and settling down the issues at 
present. The conflict took place between India and 
China well over a decade ago on the border issue 
though the reason for the clash at that particular 
point of time had their origin in a complex of issues 
dating far in history. 

We all know in India that China, both Manchu 
as well as Kuomingtang (KMT) had suzsrainty over 
Tibet and the British never made any part of Tibet 
an integral part of India. We got Independence two 
years earlier than China, In these two years we did 
not have any settled or defined northern border with 
non-Communist China, except the oft-mentioned 
and never-defined MacMahon line, nor did the Nehru 
Government make any attempt to reach a settlement 
of the border with the much-befriended People’s 
China. We did not protest rather the Nehru Govern- 


- ment took cognizance of the physical occupation of 


Tibet by the Chinese for their own reasons of defence 
and territorial integrity. 

But, from 1959-62, the time of the clashes, there 
were many misunderstandings between the two 
countries in spite of Panchsheela and the Bandung 
agreement over several issues such as the running 
away of the Dalai Lama witha large retinue and 
a foes chunk of gold, to India. Even the Dalai Lama 
who secured so much publicity from India against 
China and its physical occupation of Tibet, is making 
statements today, after a length period of a decade 
that he, too, is agreeable to the Communist rule 
if the people accept it. 

Today, one must forgive and forget and cannot 
afford to excavate all the prejudicial points which 
come in the way of settlement between the two great 
countries, China and India. One has to see that the 
Ambassadors are reinstated and good and tolerable 
international relations are established. In Spite of 
the clash, and during the clash, we’never refrained 
from supporting the entry of China into the United 
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Nations. We were the second country in Asia to 


- recognise the people’s Republic of China, the first 


being Burma, much against the wishes of the Western 
powers in those days. It is true that the above and 


- many other points go to the credit on Indian side. 


{tis equally true that the political structure of 
India vastly differs from the political structure of 
People’s China. One can underestimate the political 
structure of China and the organizational capacity 
of Mao and his team only at his peril. Similar low 
estimates were made about Stalin till they were all 
disproved during and after the second World War: 
1 also do not believe that China is expansionist. 
People’s China may be attractive but not expan- 
sionist. It has not occupied and kept under its 
possession any land except when it believed to have 
a claim over the same territory being disputed in its 
view. Such was the act of occupation of a part of 
Aksai Chin which was equally claimed by India and 
which can be settled through negotiations and 
bilateral talks along with other differences after re- 
installing Ambassadorsin Peking and New Delhi 
and normalizing relations. 

Iam sure in the history of the Government of 
India, it has never been aggressive and its policy is 
thoroughly ` non-expansionist and non-aggressive. 
China also does not seem tohave laid claim to so 
many small countries around it in Indo-China or 
any other country. 

Here, in this connection, I beseech the readers to 


`- take cognizance of the fact that the world in which 


we live today was divided into-two definite blocs, 
one Communist and the other Western, the lalter to 
“contain communism”. The forces of development 
though not equal in all the countries are progressive 
and resist world imperialism under the direct support 
of the communist countries guided by the ideology 
of socialism. So a socialist country cannot afford to 
be expansionist. The political structure of socialism 
is attractive and is a force which is irresistible. The 
people in non-socialist countries will be very much 
drawn to the ideology and‘ organise movements 
against the existing governments. This might be 
misconstrued as expansionist policy of a socialist 
country. This is true of the USSR and equally true 
for China. Therefore, we can draw the conclusion 
that the ideology of scientific socialism and com- 
munism has assumed extra-territorial attraction by 
its positive character against the exploiting nations 
and their policies, but not against the Governments 
which have undertaken to establish a socialist 
society. = - 
So with a good foreign policy, we must also 
develop fearlessness’ and match other socialist coun- 
tries by re-organizing ourselves tothe realities of 
socialism, that is, abolition of monopoly capital and 
re-evaluation of ou values with the concept of 
socialist ideas. Bigness and military strength does not 
suffice to make an example of nation. With organiza- 
tion and political strategy a nation is respected and 
feared by adversaries. The USSR did it and led an 
invincible army against the Nazi hordes. from 194] 


, to 1945. Vietnam has withstood the mightiest mili- 


tary forces of Japan, France and USA for the last 
three decades. hr 
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So my humble, appeal is that the atmosphere today 
is congenial and China, too, has changed its policy 
of bitterness towards us. So, we can take advan- 
tage of it and open negotiations with her. India is 
the balancing country between the bloc of capitalism 
and the bloc of socialism and it is towards socialist 
bloc that it has to lean. Then it will be the majority 
of the world peoples who will be under the protec- 
tion of socialism and also hasten the way for com- 


ue abolition of imperialism and a new world will _ 


e born which will have no differences and inequali- 
ties. : : 
The treaty of friendship between the USSR and 
India need not come in the way as our big neighbour 
China also has similar relations with so many coun 
tries, The differences between China and the USSR 
need not be taken into corisideratién, as I believe 
that the Soviet Union has been nearer China in the 
past and will be in future than India or any other 
country. Are not the two countries supporting 
Vietnam? Are not the two countries wedded to 
ending exploitation and imperialism by building a 
Socialist structure of society? They may take diffe- 
rent stand in UNO or on Indo-Pak conflict, but they 
are not committed oneither side. There may be so 
many differences while socialism is emerging from 
so many different conditions and in countries but 
these differences will end in the course of time when 
they ultimately fuse into one world organization 
“Civitas Maxima”. Then only the concept of Marxism 
and Leninism will be realised. 

India as well as China, in their own interests 
andin the interests of socialism, must establish a 
rapport. Ifthe USSR, India and China (Asian coun- 
tries led by China and India) come to terms not 
only on issues like borders but also on all matters 
concerning geo-political aspects and Strategy, they 
certainly will lead the world to the horizons of socia- 
lism. Then only will Marxism be enlivened and 
socialism flourish, transcending to communism: Can 
these three countries come together? Yes they can 
and they must. That saves certainly a lot of blood 
spilling in the world. 

The people of China 
India had good relations for 3000 years when 
the concept of Buddhism in the absence of 
political parties travelled to China as a „creed of 
peace and much goodwill and understanding pre- 
vailed in ancient history. A few years of misunder- 
standing can be easily forgotten. A serious attempt 
must be made from both sides to end the stalemate. 
We can extend all cooperation to our Government 
in this respect. 
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INCOME TAX ARREARS ł 
CLEARANCE FORTNIGHT 
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November 13-25 


The Jncome Tax Department of Delhi has decided to observe ARREARS CLEARANCE 
FORTNIGHT from November 13 to November 25, 1972. During this fortnight special attention 
will be devoted to the completion of pending actions for reduction and modification of the out- 
standing demand. 


i 
f À 
j 
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j 
i l You are invited to bring to the notice of the Department any pending actions in respect of 
` the following matters: 
; ; * Adjustment of Advance Tax or other pre-paid taxes 
f * Grant of appeal effects 
; * Disposal of applications for rectification 
f * Disposal of applications u/s 146 for reopening of ex-parte assessments 
* Disposal of applications for grant of instalments or for stay of recovery 
f 


proceedings. 


Communications may be addressed to the Inspecting Assistant Commissioner concerned indicat- 
ing the permanent Account No. allotted and the designation of the I.T.O. dealing with your case. 
The Income Tax Officer (Collection) dealing with your case will be glad to meet you for verification 
of any paper or dócuments regarding payments having been made or other particulars to expedite 
action being completed. 


It will be appreciated if the outstanding liabilities, after adjustment are cleared to the maximum 
extent in this Fortnight. 


For any enquiry or assistance contact the PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICER at No. G-22, 
Central Revenues Building, Indraprashtha Marg, New Delhi (Telephone No 276067 and 275081/263) 
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COMMISSIONER OF INCOME TAX (Recovery) DELHI 
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PLIGHT OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS 


f) The mass illiteracy among 
the agricultural workers is lar- 
gely responsible for their ignor- 
ance (of their own rights) and 
exploitation by the big landlords. 
Adult Literacy Programmes 
should be intensified. Children 


(Continued from page 20) 


of agricultural workers are often - 


compelled to work on the farm 
(which deprives them of formal 
education). This not only mars 
their future but also reduces 
wagerates When the income of 
the workers are stepped up, 


there will be less need to em- 
ploy children on farms. 

The magnitude of poverty 
and the exploitative tendencies 
are so strong in rural areas that 
land reforms by themselves do 
not cut much ice. 





A BENGALI NOVEL : DISINTEGRATION OF BENGALI MIDDLE CLASS 


(Continued from page 24) 


very much: Pamili is highly educated and sophistica- 
ted, driving her own. car and mixing with men and 
women with great ease, while Sukhada is illiterate 
and very much a woman of the household. But 
basically they represent the same trait and exhaust 
themselves in the unsuccessful search for happiness. 
Both of them are in great need of emotion sustenance 
which they do not find, and suffer from self-destruct- 
ing proneness. Pamili actually commits suicide. 
Sukhada does not die physically; but her living is 
more pathetic than death. In her own way each 
exerts a profound influence on Surendranath to 
whom both of them seem to be attracted almost in 
the same way. In the case of Pamili, the attraction 
is a little more spelt out (though by no means ad- 
equately than in the case of Sukhada. 

The interesting question is: why some of the most 
powerful writers in Bengal find the women more 


i 


active as agents of history than men? No doubt in 
the Bengali culture woman has a very exalted posi- 
tion which has survived centuries of social degrada- 
tion of women. The mother cult is but one expres- 
sion of this acknowledgement of feminine greatness 
in Bengal. In modern times, real life—where girl 
students are often found to surpass boy students in 
serious examinations—also seems to underline the 
active role of women, although the extremely meagre 
political representation of women in the West 
Bengal Assembly does not bear out any such idea. 
Perhaps the continued failure of the Bengali male to 
provide an acceptable socio-economic-political frame- 
work to enable the Bengalis to live in peace prompts 
the writers to search for agents for social change in 
women. 

Pati Param Guru is a great novel with a worth- 
while theme written in the most readable Bengali. 





POSITVIST “PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE” vs SCIENCE 
(Continued from page 28) 


of the analytical truths of logic and mathema- 
tics and the synthetic assertions of the experimen- 
tal sciences from the semi-pragmatic, that is, likewise 
subjective, standpoint. There are some other schools 
of “philosophy of science” which, however, do not 
go beyond seeing philosophy as an analysis of the 
linguistic means of cognition or depart from this 
view but slightly. 

The example of logical positivism shows that in 
our time philosophical conceptions advocating “pure” 
science or ‘“‘non-alignment” play a very definite class 
role. Regardless of the concrete forms of this or 
that philosophical school or the subjective inten- 
tions of its adherents, this role is determined by 
the objective content of thei: doctrine. 

One finds among logical positivists people whose 
socio-political views are not frankly reactionary. 
However, anyone who deliberately sets out to “rid” 
philosophy of ideological aspects or . dismisses im- 
portant social problems as “‘irrelevant” to science is 
objectively paving the way for schools opposed to 
the scientific conception of nature and soctety, which 
means, in the last resort, serving the interests of the 
bourgeoisie and imperialism 

At the turn of the century, Lenin joined issue 
with the contemporary brand of positivism known as 
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Machism. “Behind the epistemological scholasti- 
cism of empirio-criticism,” he wrote, “one must not 
fail to see the struggle of parties in philosophy, a 
struggle which in the last analysis reflects the tən- 
dencies and ideology of the antagonistic classes in 
modern society.” (Vol 14, p 358). 

This idea is as valid as ever. It makes possible 
an objective assessment of the latest varieties of posi- 
tivism, a sterile bloom on the tree of knowledge and 
an ideological weapons of reaction. 
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